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NOTES  ON  THE  EYE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALLEY,  ROYAL  (dICk's)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

The  appearance  of  several  articles  on  the  surgery  of  the  eye  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  have  suggested  the‘ 
following  remarks  : — 

istly.  Extirpation  of  the  Eyeball.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Freeman 
again  having  to  perform  this  operation,  I  would  advise 
him  in  the  first  place  to  seize  the  eyeball,  and  fix  it,  with  a 
tenaculum,  separate  the  eyelids  by  the  aid  of  a  retractor,  and 
detach  the  eyeball  from  its  surroundings  by  cutting  through 
the  conjunctival  folds  and  the  oblique  muscles ;  then  make  an 
incision  of  about  an  inch  long  in  the  skin  over  the  temporal 
fossa,  pass  the  index  finger  through  it,  and  dissect  the  pad  of  fat, 
until  the  reflection  of  the  peri-orbitale  (the  ocular  sheath)  is 
reached;  and  after  dividing 'it  by  the  aid  of  a  scalpel,  pass  the 
chain  of  a  small  ecraseur  through  the  incisions  so  made  (using  if 
necessary  a  piece  of  twine  or  loop  of  wire  as  a  guide)  and  round 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  arteries, 
and  draw  it  cautiously  home,  when  he  will  sever  the  vessels 
without  any  trouble,  and  will  not  have  much  hsemorrhage  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  A  wire  ecraseur  can  be  more  easily  passed  over  the 
eyeball  than  can  the  chain,  but  is  less  likely  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 

2ndly.  In  reference  to  operating  for  entropium — while  I  do 
not  pretend  to  express  any  (lecided  opinion  on  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  operation  described  by  Pdax  Kettritz,  seeing  that  I 
have  not  preformed  it,  I,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  it  over  the  longitudinal  excision  are  not,  if  at  all, 
very  material.  In  slight  or  recent  cases,  three  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  deformity  without  incision  have  been  practised  by  myself 
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— (a)  the  use  of  the  horn  disc,  as  already  described  in  the  Journal  ; 
(6)  the  gathering  up  of  a  longitudinal  fold  of  skin — as  in  the 
ordinary  operation  for  entropium — and  retaining  it  in  position  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  by  the  aid  of  an  over-and-over,  or  side-to- 
side,  continuous  suture  ;  (c)  the  passing  of  a  piece  of  aseptic  silk 
or  twine  through  the  eyelid,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  margin,  and  securing  it  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  by 
passing  it  through  a  fold  thereof,  and  tying  it  to  the  free  end  of 
the  palpebral  suture,  and  leaving  it  in  position  for  six,  eight,  or 
twelve  days  ;  two  or  three  such  sutures  may  be  required,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  eyelid. 

3rdly.  In  cases  of  Pannus  of  the  Cornea,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  application  of  an  infusion  of  jequirity  seeds  should  not  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  that  which  was  gained  by  the  zymotic  infection 
practised  by  Mr.  James.  The  former  can  always  be  obtained,  and 
is  easy  of  application. 

qthly.  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  value  of  chloride  of  zinc  in 
the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  and  the  corneal  ulceration  so- 
frequently  resulting  therefrom. 


INOCULATION  IN  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

BY  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SLATEFORD. 

Remarks  (continued  from  vol.  xxiii.,  page  240). — Take  a  cow’s  tail^ 
clip  off  a  little  hair  from  the  tip,  insert  a  little  really  good  lymph  in 
a  proper  way  under  the  skin,  and  in  a  very  short  time  that  cow  will 
be  proof  against  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Strange  doctrine ; 
whence  learned  ?  "  some  may  even  yet  say.  Strange  if  true,” — 
and  true  if  strange. 

Four  names,  in  our  view,  stand  out  prominently  in  connection  with 
inoculation — Dr.  Willens  or  Willems,  of  Belgium,  who,  we  are  told, 
first  successfully  practised  it ;  Professor  Gamgee,  its  warm  advocate 
at  one  time,  but  who  did  not  persevere  with  it ;  Mr.  Graham-Mitchell, 
for  himself  and  as  the  representative  of  many  -in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  who,  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  adopted  it  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  and  often  with  very  gratifying  results ;  and 
fourthly,  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  some  ten  years 
since,  introduced  the  process  into  Scotland,  and  has  brought  it  to 
its  present  standard  of  excellence,  labouring  indefatigably  among 
the  most  difficult  class  of  subjects  with  great  and  uniform  success. 

Inoculation  in  these  several  hands  varies.  Dr.  Willens  is  said 
to  have  considered  the  blood  and  the  serous  and  frothy  liquid 
squeezed  from  the  lung  in  the  first  stage  the  most  suitable  matter 
for  inoculation.”  Professor  Gamgee,  it  is  rumoured,  had  an  un- 
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fortunate  preference  for  the  root  of  the  tail  as  the  proper  part  for 
the  operation.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  1860-70,  pro¬ 
miscuous  inoculation  appears  to  have  been  extensively  practised 
by  skilled  hands  and  unskilled  alike,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
Given  a  good  lung  and  good  lymph,  and  a  careful  operator,  very 
good  inoculation,  and  very  fair  results  appear  to  have  been  often 
obtained.  The  cattle,  though  turned  to  pasture  in  most  instances 
to  take  their  chance  immediately  after  being  operated  on,  appear 
in  the  warm  and  genial  climate,  and  in  a  semi-wild  state,  to  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  well,  the  actual  loss  being  in  such  cases 
reported  to  be  about  2  per  cent.  Given,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bad 
or  indifferent  lung  and  lymph,  and  a  careless  or  clumsy  operator, 
little,  if  any,  true  inoculation,  but  not  infrequently  blood-poisoning, 
seems  to  have  followed.  The  promiscuous  mode  of  operating,  and 
the  systematic  neglect  of  after-treatment,  explains  much  of  the 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  inoculation  in  the  Colonies. 

Very  different  has  been  the  method  followed  by  Mr.  Rutherford 
in  the  Edinburgh  dairies  and  elsewhere.  The  greatest  possible 
care  is  taken  to  obtain  only  really  good  and  reliable  inoculating 
virus,  not  the  serous  and  frothy  liquid  ”  of  Dr.  Widens  and 
others  ;  everything  of  a  questionable  nature  is  at  once  rigorously 
rejected.  The  diseased  animals  are  slaughtered,  only  the  appa¬ 
rently  unaffected  operated  on,  and  after-treatment  is  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  long  the  work  was  only  that  of  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  himself,  on  one  definite  system  and  plan,  drawing  forth  all  his 
care  and  skill ;  hence  its  undoubtedly  great  and  unvarying  success. 

Into  such  matters,  however,  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 
Valuable  information  as  to  Continental  and  Colonial  inoculation  is 
given  in  many  of  our  veterinary  periodicals,  especially  from  1870 
to  1880;  in  text-books  on  medicine  and  surgery;  and  in  the 
published  transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  are  two  essays,  one  by  Armitage  (1876)  (not  very  favour¬ 
able  to  inoculation),  and  another  (1882)  by  Rutherford  (advocating 
it  in  the  warmest  terms),  which  go  very  fully  into  the  matter.  In 
such  works  all  necessary  and  desired  details  are  freely  entered  on, 
and  may  be  referred  to. 

Our  object  in  a  few  closing  remarks  is  simply  to  consider,  in  the 
light  of  the  ten  outbreaks  we  have  reported,  certain  views  and 
objections  which  have  been  raised  and  brought  forward  very 
recently  against  inoculation,  ,when  properly  performed,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  the  progress  and  spread  of  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  These  objections  may  be  summed  thus  : — 

i.  Inoculation  is  not  the  ^Hnfallible  preventitive  ”  its  advocates 
depone. 

II.  Inoculated  animals  contaminate  healthy  animals.” 
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III.  After  inoculation,  certain  animals  remain  which  have 
Pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  limited  area  of  the  lung/'  and  these  animals 

may  propagate  and  spread  the  disease." 

IV.  Therefore,  as  the  safest,  most  economical,  and  best  way  in 
the  end,  Stamp  out  Pleuro-pneumonia” — kill  and  slaughter 
every  one  and  all  of  the  animals  on  the  premises,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  disease  appears. 

Let  us  drop  theorizing,  and  come  to  actual  facts  and  practice. 
Let  us  quietly  take  these  views  and  objections,  and  bring  them 
alongside  of  our  ten  outbreaks,  and  see  how  matters  stand. 

A.  A  very  severe,  well-established  outbreak — the  fourth  of  its 
kind  in  the  same  premises  within  the  previous  eight  years.  The 
presence  of  disease  hid  for  a  time.  One  cow  convalescent,  another 
dead  ;  17  diseased  animals  slaughtered  in  a  corresponding  number 
of  days  ;  outbreak  ended  ;  upwards  of  40  inoculated  cows  saved ; 
premises  cleared  two  months  afterwards. — No  Pleuro-pneumonia 
there  for  the  ensuing  eight  years. 

B.  Also  a  severe,  fairly-developed  outbreak— the  last  of  about  a 
dozen  or  so  visitations  during  two  nineteen  years'  leases.”  Seven 
cows  killed  diseased  ;  28  inoculated  saved ;  disease  checked  at  once 
and  permanently. — No  recurrence  for  six  years. 

I.  If  inoculation  was  not  an  infallible  preventive  ”  in  these 
two  instances,  what  was  it  ? 

II.  If  inoculated  contaminate  healthy  animals  ” — How  comes 
it,  when  the  premises  were  cleared  so  soon,  and  some  of  the 
inoculated  cows  from  time  to  time  sold  off,  that  fresh  non-inocu- 
lated  animals  were  bought  in,  tied  up  in  the  same  stalls,  under  the 
same  roof,  breathing  the  same  air  for  days  and  weeks  and  months  ; 
fed,  milked,  and  waited  on  by  the  same  attendants,  alongside  of 
and  surrounded  by  their  short-tailed  inoculated  companions — How 
comes  it  that  not  a  single  case  of  contamination  appeared  ? 

III.  If  not  an  animal  with  ‘‘ Pleuro  in  a  limited  area”  was  left, 
then  great  and  valuable  must  be  the  diagnosing  power  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  the  process  of  inoculation.  But  if  a  single  cow  really 
remained  with  a  patch  of  diseased  lung  in  her  chest,  why  did  she 
not  there  and  then  breath  out  germs  during  her  lifetime,”  and 
spread  and  propagate  disease  ? 

IV.  Stamp  out  Pleuro-pneumonia '' !  Call  in  the  butchers. 
By  the  dozen  in  the  day  down  with  the  seventy  remaining  animals. 
Erect  shambles  on  the  premises.  Make  the  gutters  run  with  blood. 
Dig  two  12  feet  cubic  pits  for  the  offal.  Seize  and  sell  the  carcases. 
Hand  the  ;;^400  Compensation  Bill  to  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
ratepayers'  delectation.  And  having  done  all  this — Have  you  done 
better  than  Inoculation  and  the  Act  ”  on  the  farms  of  A  and  B  ? 
Have  you  done  as  well  ? 
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C,  D.  Two  outbreaks  in  the  same  premises — an  interval  of 
twelve  months  between.  First  case  slaughtered  in  each  instance 
a  lately-bought-in  cow,  showing  little  outwardly,  but  after  death 
found  with  a  big  consolidated  lung.  Four  cows  victims  to  the 
disease,  two  to  the  operation  ;  44  inoculated  saved.  Cost  in  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  Local  Authority  of  this  county,  about  ;6^35  for  C 
and  £j  for  D. 

E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J.  Seven  outbreaks  in  six  different  dairy 
premises — a  recurrence  in  E.  In  several  the  disease  in  its  most 
violent  insidious  and  aggressive  form,  taking  three,  four,  and  half- 
a-dozen  victims  at  a  time.  In  round  numbers,  150  animals  in 
contact,  thirty-five  killed  diseased,  a  few  fat  healthy  slaughtered ; 
no  inoculated  cows  saved.  Compensation  money  paid  by  Local 
Authority  to  owners  for  the  suppression  of  these  seven  outbreaks 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia  a  little  under  ;^350. 

I.  Each  and  all  of  the  outbreaks  were  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
diseased  animals  disposed  of,  within  one  month  of  the  official 
declaration  of  disease.  Only  one  recurrence,  and  in  it  six  inocu¬ 
lated  animals  stood  scathless,  beside  seven  thorough  bad  cases  of 
Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  in  its  incubatory,  developing,  and 
fully-developed  and  advanced  stages. 

II.  It  may  be  said  that  in  recurrence  E,  the  six  inoculated 
animals  contaminated  the  fifteen  newly-bought-in  animals.  The 
fact  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the  first  attacked  of  the 
fifteen  were  brought  in  only  two  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  outbreak,  and  were  always  in  close  proximity  to  the 
premises  H  and  J,  when  the  disease  existed  there  in  full  force 
and  operation.  In  newly-cleared  premises,  with  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  to  right  and  left  of  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  end 
these  animals  became  affected — the  surprise  is  that  it  did  not 
develop  sooner.  Had  the  six  inoculated  neighbours  been  the 
cause,  the  effects,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  have  been  earlier* 
experienced. 

In  F,  on  the  other  hand,  inoculated  cows  have  been  gradually 
and  regularly  sold  off,  and  fresh  animals  not  inoculated  put  in,  till 
at  the  present  time,  twenty-nine  non-inoculated  cows  are  standing 
healthy  and  well  and  mixed  up  beside  and  along  with  fourteen  of 
the  remaining  animals  that  we  inoculated  in  the  spring.  Last 
week,  too,  in  G,  we  saw  two  big  fine  healthy  non-inoculated 
cows  standing  in  the  very  ,  centre  of  the  straw-thatched  house, 
with  eighteen  of  our  inoculated  cows  tied  up  on  either  side  of  them, 
and  beside  too,  and  next  to  a  cow  which  we  suspected  of  being  a 
mild  recovered  case  of  the  disease,  but  which  we  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  operate  on.  In  I  ”,  also  may  be  seen  two  short¬ 
tailed  ”  cows,  standing  beside  six  long-tails,”  and  touching  a  cow 
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much  reduced  from  the  effects  of  Mammitis,  and  peculiarly  suscep¬ 
tible,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  contagious  and  contaminating  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  any  were  present.  But  such  appears  destroyed.  Explain 
it  as  one  may,  inoculation  really  appears  to  produce  such  a 
change  in  its  subjects,  and  even  on  the  premises  in  which  they 
stand,  that  a  recurrence,  or  propagation  of  the  disease  very  rarely 
indeed  occurs.  A  very  great  improvement,  laying  everything  else 
aside,  on  the  old  non-inoculating  times.  The  combined  evidence  of 
these  ten  outbreaks,  and  of  our  experience,  goes  dead  against 
the  statement  that  inoculated  animals  contaminate  those  that  are 
healthy.” 

III.  After  inoculation,  it  is  objected,  “  animals  remain  with  cir¬ 
cumscribed  Pleuro,  which  may  propagate  disease,”  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Adviser  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  ‘^put 
under  lock  and  chain.”  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  when  inocu¬ 
lation  was  not  thought  of  here,  it  was  known,  and  has  always  been 
known,  that  during  an  attack  of  Pleuro,  a  few  animals  not  suspected, 
and  the  few  recovering  convalescent  cases,  almost  always  on  being 
slaughtered,  were  found  more  or  less  affected.  On  the  6th  of  last 
month  (October),  a  client  of  mine  bought  at  a  public  sale  in 
Edinburgh  a  cow,  brought  her  home  and  placed  her  in  a  cow¬ 
house,  amongst  fourteen  others.  On  the  15  th  on  being  called, 
we  isolated  the  cow,  in  a  few  days  had  her  slaughtered,  finding 
a  case  of  partial  recovery  from  Pleuro:  On  the  8th  and  loth  of 
the  present  month,  we  found  two  of  the  ovmePs  own  cows  affected 
and  had  them  slaughtered,  inoculating  twenty-two  others,  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  the  disease. 

Here  in  a  nutshell,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
continuance  and  reappearance  of  the  disease,  and  of  our  way 
of  dealing  with  it.  A  long-tailed,  non-inoculated,  apparently 
healthy  animal  from  affected  quarters,  without  a  mark  on  her  to 
tell  her  history  and  character,  finds  her  way  to  sale,  market,  and 
dealer’s  hands.  She  is  sold  seemingly  all  right.  Soon  in  her  the 
seeds  of  Pleuro  develop,  and  after  her,  in  a  few  weeks,  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  Sadly  these  long-tailed,  non-inoculated,  hypocritical  animals 
need  official  lock  and  chain.”  We  respectfully  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  advisers  of  the  Privy  Council.  Keep  such  animals 
from  being  bought  or  sold,  and  inoculate  them,  and,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  Pleuro-pneumonia  will  rapidly  decrease  and  disappear. 

A  Manx  cat,”  a  docked  inoculated  cow,  is  a  marked  animal. 
She  need  deceive  no  one.  Her  history  and  character  are  plain. 
Of  the  140  we  have  by  ourselves  operated  on,  scarcely  a  score 
boast  of  an  intact  tail.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  docked  to 
six,  eight,  ten  inches  from  tip,  and  three  or  four  are  literally  Manx 
eats.”  Those  not  docked,  we  now  advise  the  owners  to  cut  the 
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hair  short,  and  expose  the  inoculatory  mark.  Let  the  cow  be 
known  for,  and  seen  to  be,  what  she  really  is.  She  will,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  go  straight  to  sale  and 
slaughter-house,  and  thus  satisfy  every  one. 

IV.  Take  ail  the  150  remaining  healthy  animals  from  C  to  J 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  Call  out  the  city  floats.’' 
Two  at  a  time  ‘Afloat”  them  along  the  turnpike  road  and  public 
streets  to  the  slaughter-house.  Empty  the  men's  premises.  Shut 
them  up  for  three  or  four  months.  Put  an  end  to  their  business 
for  the  time  being.  Lay  the  cold,  clammy  hand  of  stamping  out  ’’ 
on  them  and  their  premises.  Crush  them  down.  Crush  out  the 
disease.  Slaughter.  Sell.  Take  the  salvage.  Give  three-fourths 
or  full  compensation.  Instead  of  £/[00,  hand  over  the  ;^i,000  or 
^1,500  Compensation  Bill,  and  ask  the  owners  and  the  rate¬ 
payers  if  this  is  a  just  and  reasonable,  and  scientific  proceeding, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  views  ?  Lately  we 
stamped  out  eleven  outbreaks  of  Swine  Fever,  killing  some  400 
pigs,  cleaning  and  disinfecting,  and  keeping  empty  for  months,  and 
when  fresh  pigs  were  put  in  again,  back  came  the  disease  in  two 
instances,  and  the  dismal  stamping  out "  had  to  be  gone  over 
once  more.  Would  stamping-out  ”  of  itself  rid  the  country  of 
Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  ?  Would  there  be  no  recurrence  ? 

Summing  up  :  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  we  have  seen 
Pleuro-pneumonia  Contagiosa  treated  without  the  Act,  under  the 
Act,  with  the  Act  combined  with  Inoculation ;  and,  lastly,  we 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  stamping  out,”  and  we  give 
our  decided  preference  to  the  Act  and  Inoculation,  i.  We  have 
found  Inoculation  a  certain  preventive  in  these  outbreaks ;  after 
the  third  or  fourth  week  we  have  had  no  trouble.  2.  We  do 
not  believe  that  after  a  reasonable  interval,  say  three  or  four 
months,  that  inoculated  animals  from  affected  places  will  con¬ 
taminate  healthy  animals.''  3.  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  limited 
area  of  the  lung  ”  is  frequently  met  with  in  cattle  that  are  not 
inoculated,  and  such  animals  we  look  on  as  the  most  common 
and  frequent  source  and  cause  of  the  disease.  In  a  herd  of  cattle, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  have  been  properly  inoculated^  we  are  of 
opinion  that  cases  of  ^^circumscribed  Pleuro  ''  are  rarely  left,  and 
after  a  time,  if  existing,  they  are  harmless.  4.  Stamping  out 
Pleuro-pneumonia  ”  we  look  on  in  the  meantime  as  unnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  expensive,  cruel,  harsh  to  owners,  and  not  likely  to 
be  effectual. 

Let  but  the  Privy  Council,  Local  Authorities,  veterinary  inspectors, 
veterinary  surgeons  generally,  the  police  force,  and  owners  of 
stock  throughout  the  country  unite  heartily  in  the  good  work  of 
discovering^  disclosing,  and  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
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Act  and  inoculation  will  speedily  remove  its  effects,  without  the 
painful  and  costly  expedient  of  stamping  out.”  But  so  long  as 
the  cause  is  allowed  to  exist,  neither  one  nor  all  of  the  measures 
mooted  will  thoroughly  eradicate  the  pest. 

A  little  improvement  might,  however,  we  think,  be  made  on  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  coupled  with  inoculation — thus  : 

Put  the  restrictions  on  an  owner's  affected  premises.  Pick  out 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  all  the  diseased  animals,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  slaughter  them.  A  good  supply  of  right  lymph  is  at  such 
times  always  available.  Allow  the  owner  the  price  of  the  carcases, 
and  instruct  him  with  it  and  his  own  means  to  buy  in  as  many 
animals  as  will  make  good  his  losses,  and  inoculate  the  newly- 
bought  cows  at  once.  Keep  his  premises  shut  for  three  months  at 
least  after.  The  diseased  animals  are  thus  slaughtered  ;  inocula¬ 
tion  will  stay  the  further  progress  of  the  disorder ;  the  owner  has 
a  full  stock  to  go  on  with,  protected  and  safe  from  further  inroads 
of  Pleuro ;  he  has  got  the  salvage  of  the  slaughtered  animals  in 
his  pocket :  and  having  got  this,  we  really  think  he  needs  very 
little  further  compensation.  About  one-half,  if  not  a  fourth,  of 
that  usually  accorded  should  suffice.  An  advantage  to  and  saving 
of  the  public  rates,  giving  the  owner  the  great  benefit  of  a  full 
stock  with  which  to  carry  on  his  business  and  serve  his  customers — 
a  benefit  which  he  prizes  much  more  highly  than  full  compensa¬ 
tion  with  a  diminished  stock  and  a  lessened  milk  supply. 

As  regards  inoculation  as  applied  to  breeding  stock,  we  cannot 
speak  from  practical  experience,  but  we  believe  that  for  the  breeder, 
as  for  the  dairyman  and  feeder,  it  will  ultimately  (as  it  has  already 
to  a  great  extent)  be  proved  amply  sufficient ;  and  in  the  application 
of  the  Act  we  would  suggest  the  same  freedom  to  make  up 
vacancies  and  losses,  provided  the  animals  are  at  once  inoculated. 
Keeping  the  restrictions  on  the  breeder's  premises  much  longer, 
say  six  or  nine  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  has  been 
healthy  and  well — cows  calving  and  young  stock  showing  no  signs 
of  Pleuro — we  would  free  that  breeder's  premises,  firmly  believing 
that  his  stock  would  do  no  harm  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  closing,  we  have  simply  to  apologise  for  encroaching  on  so 
very  much  space,  and  appearing  so  often  in  the  Journal  during 
the  past  year.  Torsion  of  the  Uterus,”  Tumours  in  Shoulder,”' 
and  Inoculation  in  Pleuro-pneumonia,''  however,  are  subjects 
which  need  all  the  little  candles  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  We  trust  the  cases  and  remarks  may  do  no  harm — that 
the  ventilation  of  the  subjects  may  do  good. 
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PARASITES  IN  NORMAL  BLOOD. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  V.S.,  A.V.D,,  STATION  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL, 

CAWNPORE. 

Leidy,  in  1858,  in  Philadelphia,  described  the  Filaria  immitis 
identical  with  the  Filaria  papillosa  haematica  described  by  Delafond 
and  Gruby  {Recueil  de  Med.PeL,  1843,  1844,  1851).  The  full- 
grown  filaria,  according  to  Krabbe  {Repertory  1871),  reaches  a 
length  of  15  to  30  cm.,  and  a  thickness  of  one  mm.  Oreste  {Gas, 
Medic.  Vet.,  1874)  found  twenty-five  examples  in  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  cause  embolism  and  thrombosis 
described  by  Serres  {Journal  du  Midi,  1854).  In  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  at  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
described  by  De  Silvestri  {11  Medic.  Vet.,  1871). 

The  embryos  of  the  Filaria  immitis  are  found  by  the  thousands 
in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  according  to  Delafond  and  Gruby.  In 
section,  the  embryos  are  |  mm.  long,  and  five  micromillimeters 
thick.  Lewis  found  filaria  in  Indian  dogs,  buried  in  the  walls  of 
the  aorta  (The  Pathological  Significance  of  Nematode  Hcematosoa^ 
1874). 

These  are  usually  classed  as  filaria,  and  they  don’t  seem  to 
excite  any  disease  when  in  moderate  numbers.  In  other  cases, 
apoplexy  may  result  from  embolism  of  the  heart  and  closure  of 
the  valves ;  and  also  the  embryos  appear  to  cause  apoplexy  by 
blocking  up  the  capillaries  of  the  brain.  Besides  this  they  may 
cause  epileptiform  convulsions  and  anaemia  and  wasting ;  also 
haemorrhages  into  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  varied  symptoms. 

Investigation  seems  useless  until  the  life-history  of  the  filaria 
is  established.  Transference  of  the  filaria  seems  possible  by 
simple  contact,  but  this  is  so  far  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
embryos  of  these  worms  seem  to  be  as  easily  derivable  from  out¬ 
side  the  body  as  by  contact.  Some  interesting  papers  may  be 
consulted  on  this  subject  by  Rivolta  (Giornale  di  Pisa,  1877), 
V2ingc{DeutscheZeitschr.furThiermedicinu.  Vergl.  Pathologic,  1882), 
and  others.  The  remarkable  tendency  of  the  blood  to  harbour 
parasites  has  been  a  matter  of  not  recent  observation.  Their 
characteristic  features  manifest  a  disposition  to  augment  in  num¬ 
bers,  under  any  shock  or  depression  of  the  system.  Sometimes, 
prolonged  exposure  to  malarious  and  ill-sanitary  influence,  debili¬ 
tating  eftects  from  impaired  nutrition,  from  hyperpyrexia,  etc., 
issues  in  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  blood  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  these  organisms  ;  but,  even  when  no 
change  in  the  surroundings  of  the  animal  is  discoverable,  a  deep 
impression  is  often  stamped  upon  the  system,  leading  to  their 
increase. 
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UTERINE  FIBRO-MYOMA  IN  A  TWO-YEAR-OLD 

FILLY. 

BY  J.  HARRISON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BURTERGILL,  WARCOP. 

This  very  common  abnormality  in  the  human  subject  is,  at  least 
in  my  practice,  among  the  lower  animals  a  very  rare  one.  I  am 
not  aware  I  have  any  record  of  a  case  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
about  to  relate  amongst  the  veterinary  literature  I  am  possessed 
of.  Possibly,  other  members  of  our  profession  may  be  quite  well 
instructed  in  the  life-history  and  treatment  of  such  growths  :  to 
such  I  would  say,  excuse  ignorance.  The  difficulty  I  felt  in  being 
able  to  diagnose  this  case  (which  is  the  first  I  have  ever  seen)  at 
my  first  and  second  visits,  leads  me  to  think  that  there  may  be 
younger  members  than  I  in  the  profession  in  much  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  if  called  upon  to  treat  similar  cases,  and  this  is  the  only 
apology  I  have  to  offer  in  submitting  it  for  publication  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal. 

The  subject  of  this  communication  is  a  two-year-old  filly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Bank  End,  near  Appleby.  I  received 
a  message  on  the  30th  of  October  to  the  effect  that  the  filly  was 
running  out  in  the  fields,  looked  quite  lively,  but  they  had  observed 
she  was  passing  very  red  urine,  which  stained  her  buttocks  very 
much.  Thinking  it  would  be  a  case  of  ordinary  Hsematuria, 
brought  on,  probably,  as  a  result  of  Indigestion,  I  sent  a  drench 
made  up  of  01.  Lini.  Oj.,  01.  Terb.  §ij.,  with  instructions  to  let  me 
know  if  it  did  not  relieve  her.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  November 
I  received  a  message  that  she  was  still  passing  red  urine,  and 
beginning  to  strain  herself,  and  she  had  not  passed  any  dung 
during  the  day.  The  night  being  a  very  wet  and  stormy  one,  I 
made  up  a  ball  of  Aloes  B.  B.  5iv.  Hyd.  Sub.  Chlor.  5i.,  and  sent 
with  instructions  to  administer  immediately,  and  also  to  apply  a 
mustard  blister  over  her  loins,  as  I  thought  probably  there  might 
be  some  calculi  in  one  of  her  kidneys,  or  some  other  abnormal 
change  in  their  structure.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  received 
a  message  that  the  filly  was  getting  worse,  still  passing  bloody 
urine,  and  no  action  in  her  bowels,  and  I  was  requested  to  go  and 
see  her.  When  I  got  there  (which  was  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  my  place)  I  found  her  standing  in  her  stall,  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  following  symptoms  : — Head  expression  lively  ;  pulse 
soft,  not  much  quickened;  temperature,  98’3  proximately;  respi¬ 
rations  quickened,  but  did  not  time  them ;  no  faeces  passed  ;  some 
amount  of  oedema  external  to  the  rectum ;  considerable  amount  of 
periodic  straining,  but  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  due  to 
tenesmus  of  the  bowels  or  uterine  contraction ;  colicky  symptoms, 
indicated  by  pawing  with  her  near  fore  foot  on  the  floor  of  her 
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stall ;  appetite  diminished ;  a  fcetid  smell  from  her  urino-genital 
organs.  Made  an  exploration  per  rectum  as  high  up  as  her  kidneys  ; 
found  no  extra  heat  or  enlargement  there,  but  on  pressing  down 
over  the  region  of  her  bladder,  I  found  some  distention,  but 
nothing  that  I  considered  alarming  or  to  call  for  the  use  of  a 
catheter — in  fact,  what  I  thought  was  the  supra-pelvic  surface  of 
that  organ  felt  like  the  segment  of  a  cricket  ball,  but  soft.  Being 
quite  at  sea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  red  water,  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  treat  the  symptoms.  Gave  Tr.  Opii.  Bij.,  Nit.  Eth.  Bij., 
Plumbi.  acet.  5i.,  in  half  a  gill  of  aqua  com.,  to  be  repeated  in  the 
morning.  I  also  ordered  more  mustard  to  be  applied  over  her 
loins,  and  made  up  a  camphorated  carbolic  acid  liniment,  with  two 
to  twelve  of  Tr.  opium  added,  a  portion  to  be  injected  up  the  vagina 
as  far  as  it  could  be  driven  with  three-ounce  syringe,  every  three 
or  four  hours.  This  was  done  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the 
foetor  and  allaying  any  irritation  that  might  exist  about  the  neck 
of  her  bladder.  Visited  my  patient  again  on  the  5  th.  Found  her 
stretched  out  in  a  recumbent  position,  lying  on  her  off  side,  fre¬ 
quently  raising  her  head  in  the  direction  of  her  near  flank,  was  told 
she  had  been  much  in  this  position  since  my  last  visit,  and  the 
straining  had  become  so  much  more  severe,  that  a  fleshy  enlarge¬ 
ment  frequently  showed  at  the  mouth  of  her  vagina,  and  that  she 
had  not  passed  either  urine  or  faeces.  Her  pulse  was  much  about 
the  same,  her  head  expression  lively,  skin  temperature  uniform 
and  warm,  but  her  bowels  were  a  little  tympanitic.  Made  another 
exploration  per  rectum  and  vagina  as  high  up  as  the  cervix,  but 
could  discover  nothing  new  that  would  aid  me  in  fathoming  the 
cause.  Concluded  that  the  protrusion  must  have  been  the  floru- 
lent  cervix,  which  receded  when  the  straining  ceased,  to  its 
natural  position.  Still  having  no  other  alternative  but  to  treat  the 
symptoms,  I  threw  up  an  injection,  which  only  brought  away  a 
very  small  quantity  of  hardened  faeces  thickly  coated  with  mucus. 
I  administered  a  drench  made  up  with  01.  Lini.  Oijs.,  Tr.  Opii.  gij.  ; 
ordered  a  strong  mustard  blister  to  be  well  rubbed  over  her  abdo¬ 
men,  and  well  up  on  her  off  side,  and  also  injections  of  warm  soap- 
and-water  to  be  thrown  up  every  two  hours,  till  her  bowels  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  physic.  The  swelling  about  her  anus,  which  was 
increasing  rapidly,  I  made  up  a  linimentum  arnica  lotion  for,  and 
ordered  the  swollen  parts  to  be  bathed  with  it  frequently.  The 
stench  from  the  vagina  being  fearful,  I  had  a  piece  of  tow  wrapped 
round  a  slender  stick,  ^nd  with  this  dipped  frequently  in  the 
anodyne  carbolic  liniment,  to  be  inserted  up  to  the  neck  of  her 
uterus,  and  I  gave  my  employer  to  understand  that  the  filly, 
though  not  quite,  as  the  saying  is,  at  death’s  door,  he  might  not  be 
surprised  if  the  case  terminated  badly.  On  the  morning  of 
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the  7th  I  received  a  message  that  her  bowels  were  beginning 
to  act,  that  the  rectal  swelling  had  subsided,  but  that,  in  straining 
through  the  night  so  violently,  she  had  forced  something 
out  of  her  vagina,  which  was  blocking  up  the  urinary  passage 
completely.  I  at  once  had  my  trap  yoked  up,  and  drove  down  to 
see  what  new  phase  of  the  business  we  had  now  arrived  at.  On 
my  arrival  1  found  the  filly  eating  a  mash,  looking  lively,  but  with 
this  large  protuberance  hanging  partly  out.  On  examination  I 
found  it  had  no  relation  to  the  structure  of  any  part  of  the  uterus. 
By  pulling  it  down,  and  rather  aside,  I  was  enabled  with  my  hand 
to  explore  the  uterine  passage  up  to  the  os,  where  I  found  it  was 
a  fibroid  tumour,  attached  by  two  pedicles  to  some  internal  part  of 
the  uterus,  but  as,  in  addition  to  the  substance  of  these  two  pedicles^ 
I  could  only  get  about  two  fingers  through  the  os,  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind  as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  I  had  no  instrument 
with  me  suitable  to  detach  it  at  its  source,  and  the  whole  thing 
being  in  a  state  of  putrid  decomposition,  I  determined  to  break  its 
connection  at  the  os  uteri,  and  trust  to  nature  to  kick  out  the 
remainder  of  the  pedicles ;  this  I  did  by  a  screwing  thumb-nail  pro¬ 
cess.  The  tumour  v/ould  proximately  be  about  two  pounds 
weight.  I  made  two  or  three  sections  of  it,  and  found  it  to  be  of  a 
tough  fibrous  character,  thoroughly  intersected  with  blood-vessels, 
which  were  all  empty ;  colour,  dark  purple.  The  stench  that  clung 
to  my  hand  and  arm  was  such  that  no  amount  of  soap  and  water 
would  remove  it,  and  it  was  only  by  having  a  wash  after  I  got 
home,  in  a  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  that  I  could 
rid  myself  of  it ;  I  left  eight  half-ounce  doses  of  Bromide  of  potash, 
one  to  be  given  twice  a  day.  I  saw  my  employer’s  son  the  day 
following  this,  and  he  told  me  the  filly  was  very  much  relieved, 
her  appetite  being  good,  and  the  excretions  from  her  bowels  and 
bladder  were  becoming  natural,  but  she  still  strained  herself  a 
little,  which  I  expected  the  uterine  contractions  to  continue  till 
nature  had  relieved  her  of  this,  to  me,  curious  myomatic  growth 
entirely. 

November  20th,  I  again  saw  my  employer’s  son,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  from  him  that  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  the 
remains  of  the  pedicles  began  to  show  at  the  vagina,  the  con¬ 
tractions  continued,  and  the  last  time  he  saw  anything  of  it,  it  was 
hanging  out  about  six  inches,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  wrist, 
and  paler  in  colour  than  the  tumour ;  she  had  cleared  herself  of  it 
in  the  nighttime,  and  it  was  lost  among  her  bedding.  He  further 
told  me  that  with  the  exception  that  he  thought  she  urinated  rather 
too  frequently,  she  was  in  perfect  health,  very  playful  when  led  out 
to  water,  and  that  he  intended  to  break  her  in  for  work  next  spring. 

On  making  further  inquiries  as  to  her  past  history,  he  told 
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me  she  did  not  do  ver}^  well  last  winter,  being  thin  in  condition, 
and  being  in  a  narrow  loose  box ;  every  time  she  turned  around, 
she  showed  symptoms  like  what  is  seen  when  a  mare  is  coming  in 
season ;  but  in  the  summer  after  being  turned  out  to  grass  she 
made  flesh  fast,  and  they  saw  nothing  amiss  till  a  day  or  two 
before  he  consulted  me.  In  making  a  resume  of  the  case,  I  have 
little  to  say  but  what  is  of  a  speculative  character.  As  the  saying 
is,  ^'Alfs  well  that  ends  well.”  But  it  is  possible  that  had  I  been 
quick  enough  in  penetrative  diagnostic  powers  at  my  first  visit  to 
this  patient,  I  should  have  forced  my  hand,  which  is  rather  a  small 
one,  into  the  uterus,  and  very  probably  ^with  a  wire-roped  ecraseur, 
or  some  other  instrument,  have  severed  the  pedicles  or  peduncles  of 
this  malicious  growth,  even  at  the  risk  of  incontrollable  haemorrhage. 
After  seeing  what  Nature  with  a  little  assistance  can  do  in  the  way 
of  clearing  out  Uterine  Fibro-Myomata,  I  should  suggest  the 
advisability  of  not  being  too  quick  in  undertaking  any  instrumental 
operation  for  their  removal.  That  the  tumour  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  red  urine  spoken  about  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  be  due  to  interlumbar  pressure  on  the  kidneys,  or 
an  escape  of  bloo^  from  the  uterus  at  the  act  of  micturition, 
possibly  both.  It  may  be  suggested,  too,  that  the  violent  uterine 
contractions  squeezed  all  vitality  out  of  the  tumour,  and  as  it  were 
starved  it  to  death,  and  after  this,  decomposition  setting  in,  facilitated 
in  the  ease  of  its  removal ;  possibly  the  vaginal  anodyne  carbolic 
injections  would,  instead  of  doing  what  I  intended  them  to  do,  be 
the  means  of  relaxing  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  favour  the 
means  of  its  expulsion.  As  to  the  probable  cause  of  these  uterine 
growths  I  can  offer  no  opinion  of  my  own,  and  therefore  leave  the 
disquisition  of  the  subject  to  more  able  pathologists,  and  with  this 
remark  I  conclude — probably  some  other  member  of  the  profession 
will  give  his  experience  on  the  subject. 
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BY  R.  H.  DYER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIMERICK. 

{Continued  from  page  258,  voL  xxiiii) 

But  to  return  to  the  different  kinds  of  bony  deposits.  Some  of 
the  specimens  I  have  consist  of  masses  of  matter  analogous  to 
common  chalk ;  others  are'  as  hard  as  adamant.  This  explains,  I 
think,  the  reason  why  some  splints  are  so  readily  absorbed.  Cold 
applications  will,  not  infrequently,  cause  rapid  absorption  of  these 
deposits ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  also  that  the  most  potent 
agents  will  often  fail  to  reduce  them.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
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penetrate  the  bony  deposit  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  both  of  which  have  failed  to  effect  the  desired  end  when 
the  mass  has  been  of  the  stony  kind.  If  we  can  ascertain  in  our 
examinations  to  what  class  the  abnormal  deposit  belongs,  it  will 
guide  us  in  a  great  measure  in  our  opinion,  and  we  shall  be  likely 
to  gain  some  credit  for  our  discernment.  That  renowned  writer 
Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  Hippopathology  ”  has  not  made  mention 
of  the  quality  of  the  deposit  in  his  remarks  upon  Ringbone :  he 
merely  describes  its  situation,  size,  and  form.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  growth.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  situation  has  much,  indeed  almost  everything,  to  do 
with  its  influence  in  causing  lameness.  If  the  exostosis  commences 
immediately  underneath  a  ligament  or  tendon,  the  pain  will  of 
necessity  be  much  greater  than  when  isolated.  The  tension  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  periosteum  is  bad  enough,  which,  if  added  to  by 
the  interference  of  ligament  or  tendon,  will,  of  course,  cause  an 
augmentation  of  the  pain,  and  consequent  lameness.  The  causes 
of  Ringbone  are  said  to  be  threefold — hereditary,  structural,  and 
incidental.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  soundness  or  otherwise  of 
the  parents  of  our  patients,  it  would  lessen  the  difficulties  some¬ 
times  met  with.  I  knew  a  horse  with  Ringbone  who  was  used 
as  a  sire.  It  was  stated  when  he  was  introduced  into  the  locality 
that  the  enlargement  upon  the  limb  was  not  Ringbone,  but,  as  he 
was  racing,  it  was  contended  he  met  with  an  accident,  and  that 
the  swelling  was  produced  by  it,  which  ought  to  be  a  guarantee  of 
its  innocuousness.  The  animal  was  excessively  lame,  which  was 
readily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the  abnormal  growth  of  bony 
matter — occupying  so  much  space  as  to  implicate  the  ligaments 
and  tendons  passing  over  the  pastern  joint.  He  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  very  popular  man,  which  was  sufficient  to  gain 
a  good  introduction  for  him.  Some  of  his  produce  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  have  been  pronounced  anything  but  sound 
ones.  Lameness  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  in  some, 
although  it  was  difficult  to  state  positively  that  Ringbone  was  the 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  rigid  state  of  parts  in  connection 
with  the  coronary  ligament  favoured  the  idea  that  the  cause  of 
lameness  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  there  was  an  absence 
of  any  symptom  by  which  I  could  fix  upon  any  other  part  as  the 
source  ol  evil.  The  reply  given  by  a  horsedealer  in  Percivalfis 
Hippopathology,”  when  asked  how  it  happened  that  but  few 
Ringbones  were  nowmetwith  compared  to  the  number  that  attracted 
notice  in  times  past,  deserves  to  be  known  : — ‘^Because  no  breeder 
of  horses  nowadays  will  send  a  mare  to  a  horse  having  Ringbones.” 
This  seems  to  direct  one’s  attention  more  especially  to  a  hereditary 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  an  animal  to  contaminate  his  produce 
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with  disease  which  exists  in  his  own  system.  A  great  deal  is  often 
said  by  persons  in  courts  of  law  as  to  hereditary  predisposition. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  a  disease — Ringbone,  for  example — is  one  of 
this  class ;  whilst  others  contend  it  is  sometimes,  but  not  always. 
Who  can  settle  such  a  question  ?  Surely,  it  may  be 
argued,  one  man’s  opinion  is  as  good  as  another’s  when  neither 
has  the  power  of  proving  his  case  by  ocular  or  other  conclusive 
demonstration.  It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  many 
complaints  are  not  hereditary.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  diseases  which  are  not  really  produced  by  accidental  or  other 
well-definable  causes  are  hereditary  ?  I  am  much  inclined  to  this 
opinion.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  ^-correctness  of  the  theory,  merely 
because  every  animal  whose  sire  or  dam  was  known  to  possess 
this  or  that  infirmity  does  not  at  once  become  affected  in  a  like 
manner.  The  exciting  cause  which  most  complaints  wait  for  may 
not  have  had  its  influence.  My  idea  of  diseases  generally  is,  that 
the  system,  prior  to  its  becoming  affected  by  any  particular  one, 
must  be  by  some  influence  rendered  or  brought  into  a  state  to 
receive  the  taint.  This  will  apply  more  directly  to  those  diseases 
which  are  generally^known  as  contagious  and  infectious ;  but  it 
also  applies  to  most,  if  not  all,  others.  We  may  turn  to  one  of  our 
old  authors,  and  find  the  following  truism  with  reference  to  Ring¬ 
bone  :  It  proceedeth,  as  some  fanciers  hold  opinion,  either  from 
some  blow  of  any  horse,  or  striking  the  horse’s  foot  against  some 
stub  or  stone,  or  such-like  accident ;  but  surely  I  hold  that  also  it 
proceedeth  from  some  imperfection  in  nature  ;  forasmuch  as  I  have 
seen  many  foals  foaled  with  Ringbones  on  their  feet.  These 
Ringbones  do  breed  a  viscous  and  slimy  humour,  which  resorting 
to  the  bones  that  are  of  their  own  nature,  cold  and  dry,  waxeth 
hard,  and  cleaveth  to  some  bone,  and  so  in  process  of  time 
becometh  a  bone.”  {Vide  Markham’s  Masterpiece,”  page  225.^ 
Every  practitioner’s  experience  will  doubtless  afford  the  same 
evidence  as  regards  the  young  animal  being  seen  to  suffer  from 
these  deposits,  soon  after  they  see  the  light.  With  respect  to 
treatment,  it  may  not  in  this  paper  be  out  of  place  if  a  few  words 
are  written  in  reference  thereto.  Most  veterinary  surgeons  pursue 
a  similar  mode  by  which  these  abnormal  growths  are  attempted  to 
be  got  rid  of.  I  say,  attemptedy  because  I  believe  but  few  cases  of 
Ringbone  are  indeed  removed.  The  author  just  quoted  gives  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  that  is  to  say,  ‘‘  caustic  applications,  both 
potential  and  actual ;  cutting  down  upon  the  bone  with  a  lancet  or 
sharp  knife,”  etc.  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  improved  that 
kind  of  treatment  and  practice  is  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
my  own  part,  I  don’t  see  that  the  practice  generally  is  much  beyond 
what  the  ancients  did,  except  the  division  of  the  nerves.  In  some 
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cases  of  old  standing,  when  they  have  been  under  the  treatment  of 
others  previously  and  failed  to  relieve  by  the  then  usual  remedies, 
such  as  firing,  etc.,  I  have  divided  the  nerves  and  rendered  the 
animals  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  actual  cautery  has  been  abandoned  in  my  practice  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  would  not  willingly  consent  to  return  to  that  system, 
except  great  pressure  were  employed.  I  have  long  felt  that  I  can 
do,  and  have  often  restored  animals  to  usefulness  without  recourse  to 
the  actual  cautery,  and  in  numerous  instances  v/hen  that  has  failed 
.  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners.  But  this  is  no  place  for 
pufiing.  Ringbone  under  any  circumstances  must  be  considered 
an  unsoundness. 

{To  be  continuedi) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GANGLION  OTICUM  AR- 
NOLDI”  AND  GANGLION  INTERCAROTICUM.” 

BY  MAX  KETTRITZ,  GNESEN,  GERMANY. 

Assmann  was  the  first  who  found  this  ganglion  in  the  calf,  and  gave 
a  perfectly  exact  and  precise  description  of  it,  but  he  did  not  agree 
with  Arnold  as  to  its  ganglionic  character.  It  is  found  in  the  calf  at 
the  origin  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus,  where  the  nerve 
divides  into  the  inferior  maxillary,  lingual,  and  masseteric  branches. 
Arnold  found  this  ganglion  only  surrounded  by  connective  tissues, 
but  intimately  united  with  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus. 
Assmann,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  lying  in  a  continuation  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  composes  the  firm  connection  between  the 
ganglion  and  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus,  but  could  not, 
like  Arnold,  trace  any  nerve-fibres  going  from  the  ganglion  to  the 
branch  mentioned  above,  because  it  is  stripped  off  with  the  sheath 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  the  adhering  fibres  are  not  nerve-fibres, 
but  filaments  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  Besides,  the  ganglion 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  sheath,  that  it  can  only  be  separated  from 
it  by  the  knife.  Arnold  believes  that  the  union  of  the  Otic  ganglion 
with  the  Ram.  masseter  takes  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of  this 
nerve ;  while  Assmann  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  more  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  sheath  upon  the  nerve  than  a  real  formation  of  a 
nerve.  A  long  time  before  Schlemm,  who  was  first  informed  by 
Bock,  Assmann  stated  the  fact  that  the  branch,  which  goes  to  the 
Muse,  tensor  tympani  comes  from  the  Ram.  pterygoid  internus. 
According  to  Arnold’s  theory,  this  branch  originates  in  the  ganglion, 
whereupon  he  based  his  physiological  explanation  of  hearing.  The 
Pterygoid,  internus.  penetrates  the  ganglion,  and  in  its  centre 
originates  the  branch  for  the  Tensor  tympani,  which  is  intimately 
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connected  with  the  Pterygoid,  internus.  The  nerve  then  passes 
below  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  a  cartilaginous  channel  of  its  own, 
to  the  Tensor  Tympani.  Assmann  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  ganglion  was  a  real  ganglion  or  not,  because 
its  structure  differed  greatly  from  the  common  characters  of  ganglia, 
which  is  proved  by  maceration. 

Assmann  did  not  find  the  Otic  ganglion  of  the  sheep 
in  all  cases,  especially  in  old  animals,  but  nearly  always 
in  young  ones ;  and  for  this  reason  he  does  believe  in 
the  ganglionic  character  of  this  organ,  because  its  relative  size 
is  larger  in  young  animals  than  in  old  ones,  where  it  has  changed 
its  absolute  size.  Assmann  found  in  all  cases,  where  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  sheep,  that  the  branch  of  the  Tensor  tympani  did  not 
originate  in  the  ganglion,  but  came  from  the  Ram.  pterygoid ; 
that  it  did  not  penetrate  the  ganglion,  but  passed  beneath  it,  and 
became  visible  'as  soon  as  the  so-called  ganglion  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  Trigeminus  was  stripped  off.  The  Otic  ganglion  in 
the  stag  is  very  large ;  its  anterior  process  goes  to  the  Muse, 
buccinator,  which  surrounds  the  nerve  like  a  sheath,  but  can 
be  traced  in  the  muscle  for  quite  a  distance.  The  nerve  for 
the  Tensor  tympani  arises  also  in  the  centre  of  the  ganglion,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Pterygoid,  intern,  and  perforates  the 
ganglion.  Assmann  found  in  the  stag,  for  the  first  time,  the 
branch  which  Arnold  describes  as  the  Ram.  petrosus  superficial, 
and  later  on  he  found  this  nerve  distinctly  in  the  calf,  horse,  sheep, 
and  pig.  This  nerve  undoubtedly  originates  in  the  ganglion,  and 
without  penetrating  the  same,  passes,  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  Vero.  tens,  tympani,  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  Assmann 
could  not  trace  its  final  distribution.  But  he  does  not  pretend  to 
say  whether  this  was  a  real  nerve  or  not.  In  the  horse  and  sheep 
the  Otic  ganglion  is  divided  into  two  halves,  but  the  origin  of  the 
branch  for  the  Tens,  tympani  does  not  vary,  as  it  always  originates 
in  the  Pterygoid,  internus.  Assmann  discovered  in  three  human 
heads,  which  he  examined,  not  the  least  trace  of  a  ganglion  ;  but 
he  found  a  reddish  corpuscle  consisting  of  a  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  fat,  and  blood-vessels.  Neither  could  he  discover  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  nerves  as  described  by  Arnold ;  however,  he  saw 
a  branch  for  the  Tensor  tympani  always  came  from  the  Pterygoid 
intern. 

From  these  examinations  Assmann  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions  : 

1.  That  Arnold’s  ganglion  is  no  real  ganglion,  but  a  gland, 
because  he  found  similar  enlargements  where  branches  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  skull ; 

2.  That  the  nerve  of  the  Tensor  tympani  does  not  originate  in 
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the  ganglion,  but  comes  from  the  fifth  pair,  and  therefore  the  theory 
which  Arnold  based  upon  this  discovery  is  inadmissible,  when  he 
says  that  the  automatic  motion  is  due  to  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
because  this  branch  is  from  a  sensory  nerve. 

As  to  my  own  examinations,  I  found  this  ganglion  in  all  animals 
which  I  have  examined  (calf,  pig,  cat,  rabbit,  horse,  and  ox).  In 
the  cat  it  is  very  small,  and  in  the  rabbit  it  consists  of  two  lobes. 
In  the  calf  and  in  the  ox  the  connections  of  the  ganglion  could 
not  be  seen  so  well  as  Arnold  described  them  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  and  goat,  when  an  anterior  process  joins  with 
the  Nerv.  buccinator.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  the  same  as 
Schlemm  did,  that  the  nerve  is  continuous  with  the  Nerv.  bucci¬ 
nator,  which  in  the  calf  goes  to  the  Muse,  buccinator  and  the 
buccal  glands.  Besides,  it  seems  that  the  masseteric  nerve  receives 
some  fibres.  Neither  did  I  find  any  connection  through  short 
fibres  with  the  small  root  of  the  Trigeminus,  nor  with  the  trunk 
of  the  third  branch,  as  Arnold  says ;  but  it  is  the  buccinatory 
nerve  which,  at  the  exit  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus, 
immediately  forms  connections  between  the  ganglion  and  the 
nerve,  while  at  the  same  time  many  fibres  of  the  anterior  process 
of  the  ganglion  join  the  Nerv.  buccinator.  These  fibres  are  not 
white,  but  gray,  and  where  they  unite  with  the  white  fibres  of  the 
buccal  nerve  the  gray  matter  disappears,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anterior  part,  which  also  has  gray  matter  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  smaller  branch  goes  round  the  Nerv.  masseter, 
and  joins  the  same  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  Otic,  ganglion,  and 
here  forms  a  connection  with  the  fibres,  which  go  to  the  buccal 
nerve.  The  larger  branch  goes  externally  round  the  trunk  of  the 
Ram.  tert.  nerv.  trigemeni,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  Otic  ganglion,  whereby  a  complete  circle  is  formed 
around  the  ganglion.  In  some  cases  I  saw  distinctly  that  the 
nerve  for  the  Pterygoid,  externus  went  through  an  opening  of  the 
ganglion  without  distributing  any  fibres  to  the  ganglion.  I  never 
saw  the  connection  of  the  ganglion  with  the  internal  Pterygoid, 
nerve,  and  in  four  cases  I  did  not  find  any  connection  of  the 
ganglion  with  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus,  with  the  Ptery¬ 
goid  internus,  or  with  the  nerves  for  the  Levator  and  Tensor  veli 
palatini.  The  principal  nerves  which  come  from  the  ganglion 
Arnoldi  are  the  Nerv.  ad  tensorem  tympani  and  the  Nerv.  petrosus 
superficialis  (Arnoldi).  The  first  nerve  comes  from  the  internal 
Pterygoid,  nerve,  goes  through  the  ganglion,  and  is  distributed  in 
the  Tensor  tympani.  The  second  nerve  originates  in  the  ganglion, 
goes  to  the  external  side  of  the  Muse,  tensor  tympani,  forms  an 
arch  over  this  muscle,  and  then  unites  with  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  In  man  there  exists,  according 
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to  Arnold  and  Schlemm,  the  same  grayish-red  ganglionic  mass  as 
in  animals,  but  it  is  on  the  internal  side  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
Trigeminus.  It  is  only  much  smaller,  more  oval  than  crescent¬ 
shaped,  and  in  this  way  differs  from  the  shape  observed  in  animals. 
This  ganglion  does  not  consist  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  as 
Bock  and  Schlemm  assure  us  ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue.  In  the  four  heads  of  horses  which  I  have  examined  it  was 
not  only  present,  but  was  very  distinct.  In  the  fifth  case  there 
was  a  curious  disintegration  of  the  base  of  cranium,  near  the 
ganglion.  Arnold  and  Langenbeck  found  in  their  examinations, 
that  the  ganglion  was  adhering  to  that  part  of  the  third  branch  of 
of  the  Trigeminus  which  is  known  as  the  Nerv.  crotaphetic-bucci- 
natorius.  In  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  ganglion  had  a 
different  connection  with  the  Trigeminus  to  that  in  the  calf  or  ox  ; 
it  also  communicates  with  the  buccal  nerve,  but  not  distinctly, 
otherwise  it  is  closely  united  with  the  internal  Pterygoid  nerve  and 
the  trunk  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Trigeminus,  just  the  same  as 
it  has  been  described  by  Arnold.  Professor  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  men¬ 
tions  a  quite  remarkable  nerve  of  gray  matter  which  connects  the 
posterior  and  inferior  border  of  the  ganglion  with  the  auriculo¬ 
temporal  nerve,  at  the  point  where  the  Arteria  spinosa  anterior  goes 
across  the  ganglion.  Arnold  also  saw  this  nerve,  which  is  absent 
in  the  calf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  two  small  fibres  pass  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ganglion  to  the  Muse,  tensor,  tympani. 
Mayer  assures  us  that  both  in  man  and  the  calf,  the  nerve  for  the 
tensor  of  the  tympanum  passes  through  the  ganglion  and  originates 
from  the  internal  Pterygoid,  nerve.  Prof.  Bock's  notion  that  the 
fibres  coming  from  the  ganglion  are  bloodvessels  is  wrong. 

Ganglion  inter  car oticum, — As  this  little  ganglion  is  not  much 
known  to  anatomists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  almost 
ignored,  the  medical  profession  is  under  obligation  to  Professor 
Mayer,  of  Bonn,  who  first  called  attention  to  this  remarkable 
ganglion.  I  believe,  with  Neubauer,  that  Professor  Haller  was  the 
first  who  discovered  this  ganglion,  because  in  1743  he  already 
gives  a  distinct  description  of  it  in  his  dissertation  :  De  vera 
nervi  intercostalis  origine.”  Haller  probably  demonstrated  this 
ganglion  in  February,  1742,  us  it  is  mentioned  in  the  dissertation' 
of  Berkelmann :  “  De  nervorum  in  arteris  imperii  :  ”  Goettingen, 
1742.  Afterwards  Andersch  mentioned  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Tract,  de  nervis  c.  h.  aliquibus,"  described  it  distinctly,  and 
was  the  first  who  called  it  Qanglion  intercaroticum.  In  Haller’s 
Physiology  (1762),  the  ganglion  has  been  described  as  being  con¬ 
stantly  present.  A  similar  fact  has  been  stated  by  Neubauer 
(1772),  while  different  authors,  as  Murray,  Iwanoff,  Girardi,  and 
Mayer  never  mention  this  ganglion,  and  Scarpa  expresses  himself 
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doubtfully,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  he  knew  this 
ganglion  or  not.  Sommering  pretends  that  the  ganglion  is  present 
occasionally,  but  in  an  inconceivable  naanner,  confounded  it  with 
the  temporal  ganglion.  Of  late,  anatomists  have  been  describing 
this  ganglion  either  as  not  present  or  only  occasionally 
present. 

The  intercarotic  ganglion  is  ovoid  in  shape,  larger  above  than 
below,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  quite  hard  to  the  touch,  and  in 
proportion  more  dense  than  the  Nervi  molles,  which  is  related  to 
it.  I  never  found  such  a  transparency,  as  Andersch  noticed  in 
the  temporal  ganglion.  The  intercarotic  ganglion  is  situated  close 
to  the  first  ganglion  of  the  Sympatheticus.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
dissect  it  from  the  surrounding  mucous  tissue,  because  the  latter 
is  more  fibrous  and  adheres  tightly  to  it.  Its  internal  structure 
can  be  been  distinctly  after  it  has  been  macerated  for  a  few  days. 
A  transverse  section  then  shows  a  lot  of  reddish-white  fibres, 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  united  by  a  dense  mucous 
.tissue.  As  the  angle  of  division  of  the  external  and  internal 
carotid  is  larger  or  smaller,  the  more  or  less  is  the  ganglion  pushed 
anteriorly.  To  demonstrate  it,  it  is  good  practice  to  cut  the 
carotid  arteries  away,  and  dissect  the  nerves  from  behind.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  branches  which  go  to  the  ganglion,  Haller  only  men¬ 
tioned  those  of  the  Ganglion  cervicale  supremum,  which  follows 
posteriorly  the  course  of  the  carotis.  Andersch  saw  the  main 
branches  of  the  pharyngeal  nerve  enter,  and  often  tv/o  or  three 
small  branches  of  the  Nervi,  molles.  Neubauer  described  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Nervi,  molles  into  the  ganglion,  and  states  how  their 
branches,  coming  from  the  ganglion,  form  loops  around  the  carotis. 
My  observations  prove  that  the  case  described  by  Neubauer  is 
more  frequent,  because  branches  of  the  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
Vagus  unite  with  the  Nervi,  molles  to  form  a  small  ganglion. 
Generally  the  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  unite  earlier 
with  the  Nervi,  molles,  before  they  themselves  enter  the  ganglion. 
Only  twice  did  I  observe  three  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  going  further  down  and 
entering  the  ganglion  directly.  I  therefore  take  it  to  be  the  rule 
that  this  ganglion,  which  belongs  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  receives 
its  connecting  branches  from  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

The  abundance  of  the  anastomosing  nerve,  which  nature  has 
given  to  these  parts,  is  really  remarkable.  Extending  about  one 
inch  above  the  division  of  the  carotis  is  the  most  abundant  anas¬ 
tomosing  plexus  of  the  Nervi,  molles,  the  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  especially  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve.  Often  the  latter  forms  in  different  places  small  ganglia ; 
and  frequently  these  branches  subdivide  and  surround  the  common 
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carotid  and  facial  arteries,  and  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  adven¬ 
titia  of  these  bloodvessels. 

Frequently,  branches  emerge  from  both  sides  of  the  ganglion, 
which  partly  go  to  the  arteries,  partly  to  the  Nervi,  molles,  forming 
loops  ;  so  that  the  ganglion  is  totally  surrounded  by  plexus  of 
nerves.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  from  three  to  six 
branches  will  be  found,  which  are  distributed  to  the  superior  part 
of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Mayer  says  that  the  ganglion  is 
attached  by  a  small  ligament  to  the  angle  where  the  carotis  divides, 
which  is  true,  if  the  dense  mucous  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
ganglion  and  extends  to  the  angle  of  division,  may  be  considered 
as  a  ligament.  As  far  as  the  development  of  this  ganglion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  myself  could  trace  it  distinctly  in  a  horse-embryo  only 
eighteen  weeks  old.  It  had  an  oval,  nearly  triangular  shape,  as 
in  old  animals.  Mayer’s  comparison  of  the  intercarotic  ganglion 
(of  the  cceliac)  with  the  ganglion  of  the  coeliac  plexus,  is  surely 
not  to  be  denied,  as  there  is  a  certain  correlation  of  the  abdomen 
with  the  neck,  not  only  in  grown  animals,  as  also  in  the  foetus. 
The  intercarotic  ganglion  is  present  in  all  mammalia,  as  well  as  in 
man.  In  birds  this  abundance  of  nerves  around  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  is  absent,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of 
this  sympathetic  nerve.  But  this  is  compensated  for  by  nume¬ 
rous  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  and  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to 
the  skin  but  never  enlarge  to  form  any  ganglion,  as  we  find  in  the 
mammalia  and  in  man. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my 
friend.  Dr.  Thiele,  of  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
kindly  advice,  and  for  lending  me  works  of  reference. 
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ABORTION  IN  CATTLE. 

The  annoyance  and  loss  caused  by  abortion  in  cattle,  has  for  very  many 
years  caused  breeders  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  set  their  wits  to 
work  in  order  to  discover  upon  what  this  accident  or  disease  depends. 
Of  late  there  has  been  special  activity  in  this  search  ;  and  what  with 
the  better  means  for  investigation,  the  improved  methods  of  research^ 
the  better  training  of  investigators,  and  the  determination  to  submit 
everything  to  experimental  demonstration  before  arriving  at  a  final 
decision,  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  before  long,  the  more  obscure 
agencies  operating  in  the  production  of  wide-spread  outbreaks  of 
bovine  abortion  will  be  discovered,  and  possibly  rendered  impotent. 
Of  course,  this  mishap  may  depend  upon  various  causes,  the  obvious 
result  of  accident  or  disease.  But  that  form  of  abortion  which,, 
beginning  with  one  pregnant  cow,  soon  extends,  like  an  infectious- 
malady,  to  others  in  its  vicinity,  until  all  in  a  herd  or  shed  have 
aborted,  and  the  expected  produce  of  a  season  is  lost,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  all  kinds  of  surmises  have  been 
hazarded  as  to  its  origin.  Some  observant  veterinary  surgeons  years 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spread  of  abortion  from  one  cow  to 
another  was  due  to  infection,  conveyed  from  that  first  affected,  and 
have,  consequently,  insisted  upon  sanitary  and  prophylactic  measures 
for  its  control.  Franck  and  some  others  have  strongly  supported 
this  conclusion,  by  resorting  to  experimentation,  and  inducing  abor¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  any  other  infectious 
or  infective  disorder ;  that  is,  by  introducing  matter  from  a 
cow  which  had  aborted  into  one  {per  vaginam)  in  calf.  Micro¬ 
scopical  examination  of  this  matter  has  revealed  the  presence  in  it  of 
organisms  which  are  probably  the  active  agents  in  bringing  about  dis¬ 
union  between  mother  and  foetus.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  from  an  economic  and  pathological  point  of  view,  these  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  are  being  continued,  and  among  those  who  have 
engaged  in  them  may  be  noted  Professor  Arloing,  of  the  Alfort  Veteri¬ 
nary  School,  whose  recently  published  report  has  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  This  report  has  been  published  in  the  Recueil  de 
Medecine  Veterinairej  and  an  interesting  analysis  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
Mark  Lam  Express,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Long.  To  this  analysis 
we  now  refer ;  but  before  doing  so,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
evidence  as  to  ergoted  grasses  producing  abortion  is  far  from  being 
complete  or  satisfactory  ;  indeed,  if  we  relied  upon  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  ergot  of  rye  on  pregnant  cows,  this  fungus  has  no  influence 
whatever  in  inducing  abortion. 

M.  Nocard  received  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  December  last 
a  commission  to  study  the  question  of  abortion,  which  had  caused  severe 
losses  among  the  breed  of  Nivernaise  cattle,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the  means  by  Vv^hich  it  might  be  avoided. 
In  his  report,  which  is  based  on  careful  and  extensive  investigations,  the 
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professor  states  that  he  believes  that  abortion  is  a  contagious  affection, 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  microbes.  He  first  of  all  analysed  the 
work  of  a  commission  upon  the  subject,  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  opinions  which  were  then  furnished  by 
numerous  veterinarians  are  classified  in  three  groups,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  cause  of  abortion  is  believed  to  be  precocity  and  a  tendency  to 
fatten,  qualities  which  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  rusticity 
and  of  the  capacity  for  procreation. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  to  crossing,  and  especially  to  crossing  with  a 
shorthorn  bull,  that  abortion  is  to  be  attributed. 

3.  The  smaller  number  of  experts  believe  that  abortion  is  owing  to 
the  ingestion  of  grasses  upon  which  are  developed  fungi  analogous  to 
the  ergot  of  rye. 

The  whole  of  these  hypotheses  are  opposed  by  M.  Nocard.  If,  says 
M.  Gabarret,  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  himself  insisted,  in  Journal 
dt Agriculture  Pratique  last  year,  that  abortion  was  contagious,  fattening 
is  in  effect  unfavourable  to  gestation  it  can  only  be  on  account  of  a  pre¬ 
disposition,  and  he  shows  that  there  are  some  races  much  more  im¬ 
proved  than  the  Nivernaise,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  disease,  nor 
does  it  ravage  all  those  herds  which  are  crossed  with  shorthorns.  In 
some  cases  a  bull  which  has  been  accused  of  disseminating  abortion  in 
one  herd  has  been  used  with  impunity,  and  without  loss,  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  herd.  These  facts,  says  the  writer,  militate  also  against  the 
hypothesis  of  ergotism,  for  abortion  attacks  some  animals  taken  from 
pastures  before  the  autumn  sets  in,  and  others  which  are  fed  upon 
hay  cut  before  the  flower  is  matured.  In  neither  of  these  cases  has 
ergot  had  time  to  develop.  In  other  cases,  animals  graze  upon  pastures 
which  have  never  been  cut,  and  where  ergot  is  freely  formed,  and 
yet  they  are  never  attacked.  Finally,  if  the  ergot  of  rye  provokes 
uterine  retraction  after  calving,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  do  the  same  during  gestation ;  and  M.  Nocard  has  never  been 
able  to  provoke  abortion  by  the  experimental  administration  of  ergot 
of  rye  to  pregnant  cows.  In  his  next  chapter  M.  Nocard  deals  with 
the  syijiptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  repeating  facts  known  to 
numbers  of  breeders  who  have  been  victims  to  the  Cattle  Plague. 
The  complaint  generally  appears  after  the  introduction  of  a  pregnant 
cow  which  has  been  newly  purchased,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
animal  standing  next  it  is  the  second  to  abort ;  although  it  may  happen 
by  accident  that  a  cow  is  attacked  which  has  not  been  in  actual 
contact  with  the  new  purchase.  Most  frequently  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  abortions  are  in  that  part  of  the  cow-house  where  the  first 
aborting  cow  was  standing.  M.  Nocard  says  that  the  disease  is  long 
in  incubation  :  thus  a  farmer  named  Poerneau,  taking  a  lease  of  a  farm 
where  abortion  had  been  prevalent,  brought  with  him  32  cows  pregnant 
from  six  to  eight  months,  none  of  which  aborted ;  but  in  the  second  year 
eleven  cows  out  of  the  herd  of  thirty  aborted  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  month  of  gestation,  and  since  that  time,  for  it  is  some  years  ago 
the  herd  has  been  regularly  afilicted.  Thus  the  professor  lays  down 
that  it  is  on  account  of  a  lengthy  incubation  that  newly  purchased  cows 
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which  are  due  to  calve,  and  are  perfectly  healthy,  seldom  abort  when 
introduced  into  an  infected  stable.  Near  to  Provins,  a  woman  main¬ 
tained  her  family  upon  the  produce  of  four  milking  cows.  Each  time 
one  of  the  animals  was  served,  abortion  followed.  The  cow  was  then 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  replaced  by  a  cow  due  to  calve  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abortion.  At  last  her  little  farm  was 
burnt  down,  stables,  cows,  and  all,  and  when  the  premises  were  rebuilt, 
and  stocked  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
named  Lucet  purchased  a  cow  due  to  calve  in  two  months,  and  which 
came  from  an  infected  farm.  She  aborted  at  once,  and  was 
followed  by  her  neighbour  in  the  stall.  The  two  cows  were  sold 
to  a  butcher,  and  replaced  by  two  others,  which  also  aborted,  together 
with  five  other  cows  which  had  been  in  the  stable  for  some  time.  A 
tenth  beast,  also  purchased  and  isolated  for  one  month,  aborted  six 
weeks  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  infected  premises.  Abortion  seldom 
appears  before  four  months  of  gestation,  and  the  period  becomes  later 
each  season,  so  that  at  the  end  of  some  years  the  aborting  cows  actually 
arrive  at  full  time ;  although  in  this  case  their  calves  die  of  diarrhoea, 
the  causes  of  their  death  being  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to 
abortion.  The  condition  of  the  mother  has  not  any  influence  upon  the 
abortion,  says  M.  Gabarret,  who  appears  to  have  analysed  the  large  and 
important  work  of  M.  Nocard.  The  aborting  cow  is  not  even  indisposed, 
although  the  vulva  is  swollen.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  delivery, 
which  is  sometimes  practically  artificial.  Calves  born  of  aborting  cows, 
and  which  seem  likely  to  live,  die  of  diarrhoea  four  times  out  of  five, 
from  the  first  to  the  third  day  after  birth.  They  do  not  suck,  and  bellow 
in  a  particularly  disagreeable  manner. 

Abortion,  says  M.  Nocard  in  his  third  chapter,  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  contagious  disease.  What  are  the  organic  injuries  which  provoke 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus  ?  Three  hypotheses  present  them- 
.selves : — 

1 .  Is  it  a  disease  of  the  pregnant  cow  ? 

2.  Is  it  a  local  affection  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  mother? 

3.  Is  it  a  disease  of  the  foetus,  or  of  the  envelopes  which  envelop  it  ? 

The  first  hypothesis  must  be  discarded.  The  condition  of  the  cow  is 

,  not  affected.  She  preserves  her  health  ;  her  urine,  her  blood  her  milk, 
remain  normal,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  discovers  no  injury 
whatever.  The  second  hypothesis  deserves  more  attention,  and  in 
dealing  with  it  M.  Nocard  inscribes  upon  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme  : — 

I  St.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  cows  soon  about  to  abort. 

2nd.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  cows  upon  the  point  of  abort¬ 
ing. 

3rd.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  cows  having  aborted  the  previous 
year  and  not  being  since  impregnated. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments.  A  Niver- 
naise  cow  aged  2^  years  gave  premature  birth  to  a  fine  calf  of  about  5 
months.  Her  health  was  good,  but  she  was  killed  the  same  day  at 
Nevers.  Some  of  her.blood,  milk,  and  urine  were  saved,  and  the  viscera 
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was  found  normal.  An  incision  in  the  uterus  discovered  some  flakes  of 
yellow  muco-purulent  matter.  Cotyledons  adhered  to  the  placenta ; 
around  some  pedicles  was  a  yellowish  pus-like  matter  similar  to  that 
which  drains  from  the  vagina  after  abortion.  By  pressure  a  few  puru¬ 
lent  drops  also  drained  from  the  cotyledon,  and  by  scraping  the  part  a 
milky-like  juice  was  seen.  A  small  quantity  of  the  milk,  the  blood,  and 
the  cotyledon  pulp,  as  well  as  of  the  pus-like  matter,  was  sown  in  some 

bouillon  ”  of  fowl  and  veal,  and  in  some  tubes  of  peptogelatine,  prob¬ 
ably  after  the  system  of  M.  Pasteur.  The  pus-like  juice  and  the  uterine 
mucus  were  also  examined  by  means  of  a  microscope.  The  pus-like 
matter  presented  a  large  number  of  micrococci,  together  with  some 
bacilli ;  in  the  cotyledon  juice  were  bacilli  almost  to  the  exclusion  ot 
the  micrococci,  while  the  juice  obtained  by  scraping  gave  both  organisms 
in  about  equal  quantities.  After  forty-eight  hours,  the  bouillon  ”  sown 
with  cotyledon  juice  had  cultivated,  almost  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  bacilli 
above  mentioned.  That  which  had  received  the  pus  produced  both  or¬ 
ganisms,  while  the  blood  and  the  milk  showed  no  organisms  at  all,  and 
the  uterine  mucus  presented  no  especial  alterations.  A  cow  numbered 

7  ”  presented  the  same  results  as  the  cow  mentioned  above.  No.  8 
cow,  which  had  ^aborted  many  months  and  which  had  refused  to  take  the 
male,  was  killed  for  the  butcher.  Her  viscera  and  uterus  were  normal, 
a  liquid  obtained  by  scraping  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was 
slightly  acid  and  swarmed  with  microbes.  The  uterus  of  aborting  cows 
always  contains  micro-organisms,  whereas,  that  of  a  healthy  beast  does 
not  contain  any,  nor  is'the  uterine  liquid  acid.  In  all  the  cases  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  post-mortems,  the  greatest  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  foreign  organisms  or  germs,  M.  Nocard  draws  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  : — 

1.  In  aborting  cows  there  exists,  between  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  and  foetal  envelopes,  micro-organisms,  which  are  not  found  in 
pregnant  cows  which  have  previously  borne  calves,  and  coming  from  a 
district  where  abortion  is  unknown. 

2.  These  micro-organisms  do  not  appear  to  exercise  an  injurious 
action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cow  during  gestation  or  after 
abortion. 

3.  Abortion  repeated  in  the  same  animal  is  explained  if  the  influence 
of  the  microbe  is  admitted,  by  its  persistence  in  the  uterine  cavity  until 
the  moment  when  it  can  exercise  this  action  upon  a  new  foetus  or  upon 
its  envelopes. 

4.  Consecutive  sterility  is  also  explained  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
uterine  liquid,  in  which  the  microbes  perpetuate  themselves,  the  sperm¬ 
atozoa  not  being  able  to  preserve  their  vitality  in  acid  media. 

Lastly,  the  third  hypothesis,  Does  abortion  result  from  disease  of  a 
foetus  or  its  envelopes  ?  ”  To  answer  this  question  M.  Nocard  made  two 
series  of  post-mortem  examinations.  In  the  first  series  he  dealt  with 
aborted  calves  born  likely  to  live,”  and  in  the  second  with  those  not 
likely  to  live.”  In  the  first  series  the  blood, bile,  serum  of  the  blood,  spleen, 
kidneys,  liver,  and  lympathics  gave  negative  results,  neither  organ  pre¬ 
senting  any  trace  of  micro-organisms.  In  the  second  series  the  same 
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results  were  obtained  with  regard  to  the  blood,  bile,  urine,  serum,  liver, 
etc.  The  digestive  organs,  not  having  been  used,  and  not  having,  conse¬ 
quently,  received  any  micro-organisms  from  the  exterior,  yet  contained 
numerous  microbes  of  various  species,  either  in  the  intestinal  liquid  or  in 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  discovery  is  of  considerable  importance,  for 
the  digestive  canal  of  a  normal  foetus  which  has  never  breathed  nor 
drunk  does  not  show  any  trace  of  microbes  at  all.  Their  presence,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  an  incontestable  sign  of  the  epizootic  nature  of 
abortion,  and  it  also  explains  the  diarrhoea  which  causes  the  death  of 
calves,  and  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  foetus.  Most  breeders  have 
noticed  the  strange  and  continued  bellowing  which  aborted  calves  make 
before  they  die ;  and  M.  Roux,  chief  of  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory,  believes 
that  he  will  be  able  to  prove  an  analogy  between  this  symptom  and  the 
cry  of  a  dog  affected  with  Rabies ;  but  to  prove  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  search  for  the  initial  cause  of  the  microbe.  In  two  other  experiments 
upon  twelve  and  eight  calves  respectively,  the  positive  results  obtained 
were  further  substantiated. 


LYMPHANGITIS.* 

BY  RICHARD  W,  BURKE,  A.V.D.,  SENIOR  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  STATION 
CHIEF  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL,  CAWNPORE. 

This  disease  deserves  particular  attention,  as  it  is,  in  the  horse,  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  “worm  disease”  (Farcy).  It  is  very  frequent  in  horses,  and 
also  in  other  domestic  animals,  and  is  seldom  primary.  It  occurs  after 
mechanical  irritations,  mostly  follows  other  diseases,  as  after  inflammation  of 
other  parts  from  which  the  lymph  has  its  origin ;  or  it  is  a  result  of  lymph 
circulation  taking  in  impurities  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  occurs  in 
the  limbs  when  there  is  pus  in  the  foot ;  in  the  side  walls  of  the  breast 
through  saddle-pressure,  etc.  In  “worm  disease”  (Farcy)  it  may  appear  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  when  the  glands  also  become  affected. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  lymph-vessels  shows  ecchy- 
moses,  induration,  and  thickening,  and,  in  the  early  stage,  is  easily  lacerated, 
afterwards  becoming  tough.  The  inner  membrane  is  of  a  dull  appearance, 
ulcerated ;  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  enlarged,  and  has  lymph  cells  and 
molecular  particles  and  pus.  The  neighbouring  connective  tissue  is  also  in¬ 
flamed,  not  unfrequently  showing  haemorrhagic  streaks,  serous  or  purulent 
infiltrations,  and,  here  and  there,  along  the  lymph-vessels,  the  cells  are  swollen 
and  knotty.  In  other  places,  abscesses  form  in  the  swollen  spots.  The  lymph 
glands  are  usually  inflamed  and  much  swollen. 

Appearances. — The  upper  parts  of  the  lymph-vessels  are  at  first  painful,  and 
in  the  early  stage  broad,  then  corded  like  a  string.  Frequently  swollen  knots 
exist,  which  extend  sometimes  to  the  interior  of  the  lymph  glands,  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  painful,  oedematous  swelling  of  connective  tissue  ;  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  severe  fever,  which  may  last  for  some  time.  The  termination  is 
different  in  different  cases.  If  the  inflammation  is  cut  short,  the  swelling  be¬ 
comes  smaller  by  degrees,  and  the  lymph-vessels  return  to  their  normal 
character.  Frequently  blockages  occur  in  the  lymph-vessels,  and  new  con¬ 
necting  vessels  form  themselves,  on  which  one  or  more  painful,  hard  swellings 
appear,  which  persist  for  life,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse, 

*  Translated  from  Roll,  Lehrhuch  der  PatholoAe  und  Therahie  der  HausthierCy 
1885. 
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chiefly.  Frequently  the  termination  is  purulent  degeneration,  by  which  many 
abscesses  form  in  the  course  of  the  lymph-vessels,  which,  when  cured,  leave 
small  marks  behind,  or  when  becoming  confluent,  burrow  through  the  skin^ 
etc.,  and  unite  with  adjacent  abscesses.  In  a  healthy  animal,  if  the  abscesses 
are  opened,  they  usually  heal  early.  Blood-poisoning,  as  a  result  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  lymph-vessels,  is  not  frequent. 

The  course  varies  according  to  cause,  sometimes  leading  to  a  cachexia. 
When  the  inflammation  has  been  cut  short,  the  disease  does  not  usually  last 
long.  If  many  vessels  are  inflamed,  it  may  be  weeks  before  it  is  cured. 
Where  the  cause  is  not  infection,  the  prognosis  is  not  bad. 

Treatment. — As  long  as  it  is  in  the  inflammatory  stage,  quicksilver  oint¬ 
ment,  or  washing  with  Goulard’s  water-fomentations.  Where  abscesses 
have  been  opened,  touch  with  caustics,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  etc.,  or  iodoform 
with  carbolic  lotion,  or  iodoform  in  glycerine.  Internally,  arsenic  in  the  form 
of  Fowler's  solution. 

In  cattle  it  is  known  as  the  “worm.”  It  appears  on  the  legs,  rarely  on  the 
neck,  in  the  form  of  thick  fingers,  remaining  hard,  sometimes  attaining  to  a 
very  large  size  without  destroying  the  skin,  and  when  opened  gives  out  a 
thick,  paste-like,  white  substance.  It  is  chronic.  Treatment  seldom  gives 
any  good  results. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES  IN  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

A  PECULIAR  nervous  malady  has  manifested  itself  among  horses  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  nature  of  which  the  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon  was 
commissioned  to  investigate.  The  following  is  his  report  on  what  is 
designated  “  Australian  Stringhalt :  ” — 

“The  peculiar  ailment  to  which  I  give  this  name  is  new  to  me.  Although 
a  veterinarian  for  twenty-five  years  in  Great  Britain  and  in  India,  I  have 
never  seen  such  extraordinary  abnormal  symptoms,  as  are  manifest  in  this 
disease,  until  investigating  an  outbreak  of  it  in  this  colony. 

“  There  is  no  record  of  its  existence  in  other  countries. 

“A  disease  must  have  a  name,  and  the  name,  however  inappropriate  to 
the  pathology,  will,  nevertheless,  be  accepted  by  the  public,  if  it  leads  them 
to  recognise  the  disease  when  they  see  it. 

“Hence  the  word  ‘Stringhalt’  is  retained,  as  being  well  understood  by 
horsemen  to  mean  a  spasmodic  affection  of  one  or  both  hind  legs,  which  is 
occasionally  met  with  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  rarely  so 
severe  as  to  incapacitate  an  animal  from  work.  Its  pathology  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  differs  in  many  important  features  from  the  disease  under 
consideration  ;  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  dismiss  from  the  mind  any  idea  of 
these  two  diseases  being  identical,  or,  indeed,  of  bearing  any  relation  to  each 
other.  Therefore  the  words  Australian  Stringhalt  are  used,  being  distinc¬ 
tive  and  leading,  as  they  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  geographical  locality 
of  the  affection,  and  its  most  prominent  symptoms. 

“From  information  I  have  been  able  to  gain  from  various  sources,  it  is  a 
disease  long  known  to  have  existed  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  under  inquiry  by  the  Victorian  authorities  and  veterina¬ 
rians  ;  and  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Curr,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock 
for  Victoria,  should  have  been  so  reticent  of  the  information  thus  obtained, 
when,  at  my  suggestion,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  for  New  South  Wales 
asked  for  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  at  the  time  when  a  serious  outbreak 
of  this  disease  induced  the  department  to  enter  on  the  investigation. 

“  It  is  both  interesting  and  important  to  know  that  this  disease  can  be 
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clearly  traced  to  direct  introduction  from  the  sister  colony,  and  it  only 
occupies  very  limited  areas  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Camden ;  it 
has  also  been  seen  at  Orange  and  on  the  Victorian  borders. 

“  History  of  this  Disease  in  New  South  Wales. 

“  The  first  case  brought  under  notice  was  at  Richmond,  in  a  brood  mare, 
sent  from  Dandenong,  in  Victoria,  five  or  six  years  ago ;  she  came  for  stud 
purposes,  and  was  noticed  to  be  badly  affected  with  Stringhalt  in  both  hind 
legs.  At  the  time  this  attracted  little  attention,  but  the  following  year  many 
brood  mares  occupying  the  paddock  she  had  been  in  were  seen  to  be  affected 
with  Stringhalt,  all  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  These  mares  were  of 
different  ages  and  breeds,  and  came  from  various  districts.  Inquiry  was 
diligently  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  found 
outside  this  one  paddock  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  paddock  has  retained  its 
reputation  for  producing  this  disease,  outbreaks  having  occurred  in  it  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  no  fresh  case  has  been  seen  there  for  the  last  two  years, 
for  this  reason,  that  cattle  and  ponies  have  occupied  the  paddock  instead 
of  mares.  In  May,  of  this  year,  I  visited  Moss  Vale  in  consequence  of 
serious  losses  being  reported  from  this  disease.  I  found  that  a  very  few 
cases  only  had  been  seen  in  1885,  and  it  was  never  seen  in  that  locality 
previous  to  that  year,  when  a  stud  mare  had  been  sent  to  the  breeding 
station  first  named,  and  returned  with  Stringhalt.  The  following  year, 
almost  an  epidemic  of  this  singular  affection  suddenly  appeared  amongst  the 
breeding  mares,  colts,  and  fillies,  in  the  paddock  she  had  occupied.  The 
disease  this  season  was  widespread  throughout  the  district,  and  many  horses 
of  all  descriptions  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  affected ;  and  being  so 
general,  it  was  iiupossible  to  trace  the  source  of  contamination.  It  was 
certain,  however,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  previously  been  seen. 

I  visited  a  third  centre  of  the  disease  at  Camden,  and  found  the  history  of 
this  outbreak  agreed,  so  far  as  the  year  of  invasion  was  concerned,  but  the 
.actual  method  of  its  introduction  could  not  be  defined  ;  two  sources  were 
open,  one  being  by  purchased  animals  from  an  infected  place  brought  on  to 
the  station,  although  showing  no  symptom  of  the  disease  at  the  time ;  the 
second  probable  source  being  a  river-frontage,  so  shallow  from  drought  that 
trespassing  horses  may  have  introduced  the  disease. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find,  from  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  inspectors  of 
stock  in  New  South  Wales,  that  the  disease  is  unknown  beyond  the  places 
already  named  in  this  report.  The  disease  is  only  seen  in  the  horse  species  ; 
I  believe  it  to  be  communicated  indirectly  from  one  horse  to  another,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  contagious. 

It  is  certain  that  one  animal  may  contaminate  a  paddock,  so  that  others 
will  have  the  disease ;  and  it  may  spread  by  water,  dust-storms,  and  food, 
as  well  as  by  other  means. 

Nature. 

It  is  a  local,  nervous  affection,  characterised  by  an  involuntary  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  both  hind  legs,  1  continuing  for  several  weeks  or 
rnonths  ;  then  most  frequently  recovery  slowly  takes  place ;  in  others  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  and  in  some  instances  degeneration  and  paralysis 
are  the  results. 

Death  occurs  from  animals  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
difficult  situations,  or  being  unable  to  get  about  after  food  and  water. 

C arises. 

Hitherto  the  cause  has  been  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  I 
find  that  Veterinary-Surgeon  Kendall,  in  his  book  on  “  Diseases  of  Australian 
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Horses/’  describes  the  disease  as  so  common  to  Australian  horses  that  some 
breeders  attribute  it  to  a  certain  herb,  prevalent  in  certain  localities  ;  others 
to  a  species  of  dandelion.  Kendall  evidently  considers  it  to  be  rheumatic  in 
origin,  and  not  dietetic,  and  that  a  sudden  chill  may  be  sufficiently  exciting 
cause  to  develop  it. 

The  Richmond  outbreak  was  attributed  to  a  metallic  poison  known  as 
venadium,  which  was  found  on  analysis  to  exist  in  the  clay  taken  from  the 
waterhole  supplying  the  affected  paddock,  the  water  being  very  low  at  the 
time,  and  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  only  in  this  paddock,  and  recurring 
year  after  year  in  it,  strengthened  the  assumption. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  Messrs  Watt  and  Hamlet,  the  Government 
Analysts,  I  obtained  information  on  the  poisonous  action  of  this  mineral,  the 
Tribasic  sodium  vanadate  being  used  for  experiments  by  Professor  Gamgee, 
and  it  was  found  to  act  upon  the  central  system  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  especially  affecting  the  respiratory  nerve  centres.  This 
action  does  not  agree  with  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  this  disease,  which  is 
excited  action  in  the  periphery  of  nerves.  However,  to  satisfy  myself,  I 
visited  the  North  Shore  (Sydney)  brick-yards,  which  are  working  identically 
the  same  formation  of  clay  as  that  found  at  Richmond,  and  which  extends 
over  a  very  large  geographical  area.  From  these  yards,  lightly  burnt  bricks, 
richly  tinted  by  the  yellowish-green  oxide  of  venadium,  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  buildings  ;  I  also  made  inquiries  of  horse-owners 
and  shoeing-smiths  as  to  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  the  disease,  and  failed 
to  get  information  of  a  single  case  of  Australian  Stringhalt  having  ever  been 
across  the  harbour,  although  horses  are  drinking  the  water  from  these  clay- 
holes  continually.  Further,  at  Moss  Vale,  I  found  a  similar  clay  formation; 
also  the  venadium  efflorescence  on  burnt  bricks  in  several  places,  which 
were  free  from  disease.  This  metal  exists  probably  in  very  minute  quantities, 
and  has  undoubtedly  been  present  in  these  clays  for  all  time  ;  but  no  case 
of  poisoning  has  occurred,  and  this  particular  disease  was  quite  new  in  the 
localities,  never  having  been  seen  to  attract  attention  until  the  recent  oubreak. 

At  Camden,  where  the  disease  was  very  severe,  and  in  one  paddock  only, 
the  water  supply  was  from  a  running  stream,  and  no  venadium  could  be 
detected,  so  that  the  venadium  theory  is  untenable. 

The  Victorians  say  a  dandelion  causes  it.  The  weed  suspected  is  not  a 
dandelion  ;  it  is  the  Hypochoeris  radicata,  the  common  names  being  cat’s  ear, 
or  flatweed.  It  was  introduced  from  Great  Britain,  is  hardy,  spreads 
rapidly,  and  smothers  other  herbage.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
Horses  and  ruminants  eat  it  freely,  and  for  weeks  together  have 
had  little  else  to  live  on,  and  apparently  did  well  on  it.  That  Hypochoeris 
radicata  has  no  connection  with  Australian  Stringhalt  is  proved  by  great 
numbers  of  horses  eating  it,  and  never  having  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
known  to  exist  in  localities  free  from  this  weed.  The  weed  has  no  medicinal 
or  poisonous  properties.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  colony 
which  are  free  from  this  disease.  After  deliberate  inquiry  and  a  close 
investigation  of  many  cases,  post-mortems,  and  microscopic  examinations, 
with  a  very  careful  analysis  of  facts,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  this  disease  is  intestinal  parasites  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  caused  by 
worms  attacking  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  horse’s  digestive  organs.  This 
they  do  in  countless  numbers,  and  as  larva,  or  as  they  escape  from  their  ova, 
set  up  intense  irritation  in  the  bowels.  This  is  conveyed  by  certain  nerves 
to  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  and  involuntary 
muscular  action  is  the  consequence.  Based  on  this  foundation,  my  hypothesis 
is  fully  supported  by  the  symptoms,  peculiarities,  and  progress  of  this  singular 
affection. 

No  one  is  able  to  produce  this  disease  at  will,  but  certain  places  are  knoWn 
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to  be  liable  to  produce  it ;  and,  again,  it  is  noticed  to  originate  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  recoveries  take  place  under  well-defined  conditions. 

The  localities  favourable  to  its  production  and  propagation  are  grazing 
paddocks.  It  has  never  occurred  in  stable-fed  horses,  but  may  and  does 
occur  in  horses  that  occasionally  run  into  a  paddock  and  are  stable-fed  also. 
Such  paddocks  are  cold,  wet,  and  badly  drained,  with  swampy  patches — 
clay  soil  where  gum  and  oak  trees,  and  sour  herbage,  such  as  coarse  and  fine 
tussocky  grasses,  and  the  weeds  sorrel,  Rumex  acetosa,  Hypochoeris  radicata, 
and  helichrysum,  scorpioides,  and  apiculatum  grow.  These  have  no  poisonous 
properties,  but  thrive  in  moist  places.  Hills,  vales,  and  river  borders  possess¬ 
ing  the  above  characteristics  are  liable  to  become  the  home  of  this  plague  ; 
but  there  is  little  fear  of  its  appearance  without  being  introduced. 

Its  commencement  is  only  noticed  in  the  summer  months  ;  most  of  the 
cases  I  have  seen  having  cropped  up  in  January  and  February  of  this  year. 
About  Christmas  there  was  a  light  rainfall  after  a  long  drought,  and  at  the 
end  of  spring  there  was  a  rush  of  vegetation,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
parasitic  life.  No  combination  of  circumstances  could  be  more  favourable  for 
the  development  of  the  lower  organisms  from  their  ova,  in  which  condition 
they  have  been  dormant,  waiting  a  suitable  season  for  their  development ; 
and  this  is  the  season  that  the  migratory  parasites  of  the  horse  enter  his 
stomach  and  bow'els  with  food  and  water,  in  the  form  of  minute  larva,  there 
to  find  their  natural  habitat  and  food,  grow  and  attain  sexual  maturity,  and 
during  the  ensuing  months  they  are  entertained  at  the  expense  of  their  host ; 
finally  discharging  their  ova,  or  being  themselves  discharged  in  the  animal’s 
excrement,  and  so  scattered  abroad.  Some  become  incepted  in  the  animal’s 
tissues,  and  in  that  manner  enter  the  stomach  of  a  carnivorous  animal  or  bird 
of  prey,  and  thus  their  distribution  is  extended  and  their  cycle  of  develop¬ 
ment  ensured. 

The  symptoms  of  this  extraordinary  affection  are  very  marked  and  distinc¬ 
tive,  but  require  a  veterinarian’s  discrimination  to  show  its  distinction  from 
other  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  this  association  was  held  on  November  26th,  at  the  “  Junction  ” 
Hotel,  Didcot.  The  members  and  visitors  were  entertained  to  a  sumptuous 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Drewe,  of  Abingdon,  who  also  placed  wine  and  dessert  on 
the  table  for  the  business  meeting.  After  luncheon  the  members  proceeded 
to  the  transaction  of  business.  The  president  of  the  association,  James  F. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Maidenhead,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  then  made  his  financial  statement  for  the  past  year, 
which  showed  a  satisfactory  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  association. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz.— President,  Henry  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Windsor,  who  also  was  congratulated  by  the  members  of  the  Association  on 
his  being  elected  mayor  of  the  royal  borough  for  this  year  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Wragg,  London,  G.  A.  Drewe,  Abingdon,  A.  Wheatley, 
Reading,  J.  F.  Simpson,  Maidenhead.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  was  re-elected 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Hungerford,  Hon.  Secretary.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
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offer  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  put  in  a 
stained  glass  window  in  the  front  wall  of  the  board-room.  Several  interesting 
fost-morte7n  specimens  were  then  produced.  Mr.  Wheatley  exhibited  a  calculus 
taken  from  a  retriever  bitch,  also  a  tumour  in  the  brain  of  a  horse.  Mr. 
Varney,  of  Winslow,  exhibited  the  fractured  lumbar  vertebrae  of  a  horse. 
Mr.  Wragg,  of  London,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  very  bad  sand-crack. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Berkhamsted,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Anthrax  — 

Gentlemen, — When  your  President  did  me  the  honour,  a  short  time  ago, 
of  asking  me  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Anthrax  for  discussion  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  at  your  meeting  here  to-day,  he  very  kindly  intimated 
that  he  would  not  expect  me  to  prepare  an  exhaustive  and  elaborate  paper 
upon  this  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  but  that  you  would  be  satisfied  if  I  would 
put  a  very  few  facts  together  and  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  more  especially  as  it  is  now  scheduled  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act. 

The  etiology  of  this  disease,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  is  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  special  microbe  in  the  blood,  termed  the  Bacillus  Anthracis,”  and 
we,  as  members  of  a  scientific  profession,  are  not  justified,  if  called  in  to  give 
an  opinion  on  a  post-mortem^  in  stating  it  to  be  a  case  of  Anthrax,  unless  we 
can  clearly  distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the  presence  of  these 
microbes  in  the  blood. 

The  researches  of  Koch  and  Pasteur  have  done  much  to  bring  clearly  before 
us  the  life,  history,  and  true  character  of  this  bacillus,  but  as  Mr.  Raymond 
so  ably  demonstrated  this  in  the  admirable  paper  he  read  before  the  members 
of  our  Association  at  the  last  meeting,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  passing 
on  to  the  more  practical  details  which  concern  us  as  country  practitioners.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  able  to  diagnose  the 
disease  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as,  by  the  steps  he  takes  as  regards 
isolation,  cleansing,  and  disinfecting,  many  animals  may  be  prevented  from 
contracting  the  disease. 

It,  however,  too  frequently  happens  that  one  or  more  animals  have  been 
attacked,  and  have  succumbed  to  the  disease  before  we  are  consulted  in  the 
matter  ;  in  fact,  the  first  suspicion  the  owner  has  that  anything  is  amiss  is  by 
finding  an  animal  dead  in  the  morning  which  was,  to  all  appearances,  in  good 
health  the  night  before. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  Anthrax,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  the  specific  germ  is  absolutely 
essential,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  practitioner 
is  quite  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  origin  to  its  particular  source. 

It  often  happens  that  animals  in  a  high  state  of  plethoric  condition  of  body 
are  the  first  victims,  hence  high  feeding  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  In  all  the  outbreaks  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
the  animals  first  attacked  were  amongst  the  best  as  regards  condition,  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  seem  to  form  a  more  suitable  nidus  for  the  reception 
and  development  of  the  germ. 

Bad  sanitary  arrangements,  and  unhealthy  surroundings  also  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  thus  rendering  animals  more  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and  when  the  disease  has  once  shown  itself,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
important  factors  in  assisting  in  its  extension.  The  partaking  of  impure 
water,  especially  that  which  is  highly  charged  with  organic  matter,  is  also 
another  pre-disposing  cause  ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the 
spore-cultivation  takes  place  in  organically  impure  surface-ponds  and  stag¬ 
nant  watercourses. 

In  addition  to  having  held  the  Inspectorship,  under  the  late  Dairies  Order, 
in  an  extensive  district,  I  visit  the  various  farms  in  different  counties  for  a 
large  dairy  company, ‘j^and  I  find,  in  very  many  instances,  that  the  water  cattle 
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have  to  drink  during  the  latter  part  of  a  hot  dry  summer  is  quite  sufficient 
to  render  them  susceptible  to  Anthrax,  or  any  other  specific  disease.  When 
I  find  this  state  of  things  in  existence  I  invariably  recommended  that  in  the 
event  of  purer  w’-ater  not  being  attainable,  the  sale  of  milk  made  from  such 
a  source  should  be  discontinued. 

Anthrax  being  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  large  cattle  and  sheep-breeding 
districts  of  the  world,  it  follows  that  foreign  manures,  especially  crushed 
bones,  refuse  from  tan-yards  where  foreign  hides  and  skins  are  dressed,  or 
the  sweepings  from  woollen  mohair  factories,  may  each  and  all  be  the  means 
of  introducing  the  spores  of  Anthrax  into  this  country.  It  frequently  happens, 
as  I  previously  remarked,  that  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms,  or  if 
there  are,  they  are  so  slight,  and  possibly  in  one  animal  only,  that  they  fail 
to  impress  the  owner  or  attendant.  If  it  is  a  milking  cow',  a  slight  dulness 
and  diminished  quantity  of  milk  will  be  all  that  may  be  noticed. 

If  they  are  store  or  feeding  beasts,  one  may  be  noticed  standing  isolated 
from  the  rest,  but  on  attempting  to  drive  him  away,  he  quickly  recovers  from 
his  apparent  listlessness,  so  that  those  in  attendance  may  think  that  there  is 
nothing  amiss. 

The  next  morning  the  attendant,  on  going  round,  frequently  finds  the 
animal  dead,  having  apparently  died  without  a  struggle.  On  the  owner  being 
informed  of  this  loss,  he  either  sends  for  the  village  butcher,  or  sets  an  odd 
man  on  the  farm  to  skin  him,  and  they  arrive  at  a  probable  cause  of  death, 
which  is  usually  that  of  “violent  inflammation,” 

Having  been  opened  on  the  spot,  the  ofl'al  is  thrown  to  the  pigs,  and  the 
carcase  disposed  of  in  a  most  practical  manner.  In  from  four  to  six  days 
other  animals  may  appear  to  the  attendants  indisposed,  or  even  two  or  three 
may  have  been  found  dead,  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  consulted,  and 
then  not  infrequently  the  mischief  has  spread  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  first  step  the  practitioner  should  take,  after  making  inquiries  and 
ascertaining  that  other  animals  had  succumbed,  would  be  to  take  the  internal 
temperature  of  all  the  animals  located  near  or  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
animals,  and  those  whose  temperature  exceeds  the  normal  by  two  or  more 
degrees,  should  at  once  be  isolated  from  the  rest  and  placed  under  constant 
and  careful  supervision.  The  symptoms  usually  observed  in  our  bovine 
patients  are  especially  those  of  Pyrexia,  which  are  very  sudden  and 
insidious,  such  as  dejected  countenance,  disinclination  to  feed,  suspended 
rumination,  general  lassitude,  drooping  ears,  sunken  eyes,  rigors,  patchy  per¬ 
spiration,  irregularity  of  external  temperature,  and  disinclination  to  move. 
In  the  latter  stages  generally,  lying  down,  inability  to  rise,  body  and 
extremities  cold,  delirious,  and  in  some  cases  comatose,  blood-stained  mucus 
escaping  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  voiding  of  black  and  usually  blood¬ 
stained  faecal  matter,  which  is  often  changed  to  almost  pure  blood,  death 
taking  place  very  shortly  from  “  Asphyxia^ 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wilson  detailed  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  out¬ 
breaks  with  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  thereby  showed  the  desirability 
of  the  practitioner  using  the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  extension  and  recurrence  of  the  disease.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Order  in  Council  recently  issued  has  some  excellent  and  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  ;  it  provides  for  the  reporting  to  the  authorities  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  inspection  and  isolation  of  the  affected,  the 
proper  burial  of  the  diseased  animals,  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
the  premises.  “  This  is  certainly  an  extremely  mild  order,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Privy  Council  authorities  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  taking  a 
mild  course,  in  their  first  regulations  with  regard  to  this  disease.  I  am, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  most  rigorous  steps,  ought  to  be  taken  at  the 
very  commencement  oi  an  outbreak  of  Anthrax.” 
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“The  Veterinary  Inspector  should  be  empowered  to  order  every  diseased 
animal  to  be  destroyed  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  carcase  and 
evacuations  deeply  and  properly  buried,  immediately  upon  his  having  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  it  is  Anthrax  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Every  animal  that 
may  have  come  into  contact  with  the  diseased  one,  should  be  carefully 
examined  at  least  once  a  day,  and  in  the  event  of  a  rise  in  the  temperature 
of  three  or  four  degrees,  it  too  should  be  destroyed. 

“  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  I  advocate 
slaughter  too  strongly,but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  look  upon  Anthrax  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pests  which  the  individual  owner  of  stock  can  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  encounter  upon  his  farm.  I  would  even  advise  that  a  full  compen¬ 
sation  should  be  given  for  all  animals  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
it  being  highly  desirable  that  we  should  rid  the  premises  of  such  a  pest  at 
its  very  commencement. 

“  By  the  instances  I  have  read,  you  may  judge  how  easily  the  disease 
may  be  conveyed,  even  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  small  quantities 
of  contaminated  blood  ;  and  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  many  to  assist 
the  individual  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  Anthrax  becoming  more  frequent, 
or  even  indigenous  amongst  us.  If,  however,  the  experiments  now  being 
carried  on  by  Professor  Robertson,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  for  the  production  of  a  vaccine,  according  to  Pasteur,  from  the 
attenuated  virus,  prove  effectual  in  rendering  animals  protective  from  con¬ 
tracting  the  disease,  my  views  as  regards  compulsory  slaughter  would  then 
be  modified.” 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  which  most 
of  the  members  present  took  part. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  replied,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him 
for  his  able  paper,  and  also  to  the  President  for  the  genial  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business. 

The  members  then  separated,  after  having  spent  a  very  enjoyable  and 
profitable  afternoon.  H.  Kidd,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  was  held  in  the  London  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  November  17th.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Professor  Williams  occupied  the  chair. 
Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  when  Mr.  Burnet,  Maybole, 
was  chosen  as  president ;  and  Mr.  Clark,  Coupar-Angus  ;  Mr.  Reid,  Leith  ; 
and  Professor  Lewis,  New  College,  were  elected  vice-presidents.  Mr. 
Archibald  Baird,  Dick  College,  was  elected  secretary. 

Letters  were  read  from  Professor  M’Queen,  Glasgow,  proposing  to  hold  the 
conjoint  meeting  of  the  three  associations  in  the  George  Hotel,  Glasgow,  on 
the  last  Friday  in  January,  when  Professor  M’Call  will  read  a  paper  on 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  ’  The  meeting  agreed  to  Professor  M’Queen’s  suggestion, 
and  also  to  hold  their  own  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  Reid,  Auchtermuchty,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh,  then  introduced  a  discussion  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
subjects  he  intended  to  touch  were  upon  veterinary  police  measures,  a  subject 
which  was  of  value  to  them.  Lately  they  had  had  some  extraordinary 
police  measures,  which  they  as  a  society  might  proceed  to  discuss.  They 
had  had  police  measures  employed  for  the  suppression  of  a  disease  that  did 
not  exist  among  them.  He  referred  to  Rabies  in  dogs.  The  act  was  put  into 
force  in  Edinburgh,  and  dogs  without  owners  were  destroyed,  and  that  was 
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done  for  a  disease  that  did  not  exist.  Had  it  been  the  wish  of  the  magistrates 
to  take  off  a  lot  ot  dogs  from  the  streets,  there  was  no  necessity  for  imposing 
such  cruelty  upon  other  people’s  dogs.  He  held  muzzling  an  act  of  cruelty. 
The  mere  fact  of  muzzling  dogs  would  not  suppress  Rabies. 

The  next  disease  he  referred  to  was  Pink-eye.  It  was  reasonably  open  to 
discussion  whether  that  disease  was  infectious  or  not.  The  disease  was 
largely  owing  to  atmospherical  and  soil  conditions,  and  he  thought  the  police 
measures  of  shutting  up  the  water  troughs  wrong.  The  advice  he  gave  to  clients 
was  to  give  their  horses  plenty  of  water  and  good  food,  and  keep  their  stables 
clean,  airy,  and  dry.  He  held  that  the  disease  was  not  communicable  through 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  he  considered  the  closing  of  the  water  troughs  an 
act  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  a  hardship  to  owners.  The  disease,  he  repeated, 
was  entirely  due  to  the  state  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  wet  weather  being 
conducive  to  its  dissemination. 

Referring  to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Mr.  Rutherford  said  that  they  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  this  disease  of  late.  It  was  much  more  common  in  Scotland  and 
England  just  novv^  than  it  had  been  for  seven  or  eight  years.  As  an  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  farmer  had  wisely  said  at  a  recent  local  authority  meeting,  the  wisest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  disease  was  to  go  to  its  origin.  Its  origin  was  Ireland. 
In  nearly  all  the  cases  he  had  dealt  with,  the  outbreaks  were  traceable  to 
either  of  two  great  centres — Ireland  and  the  north  of  England.  So  long  as  the 
rules  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  in  Ireland  remained  as  they  were  at 
present,  Scotland  would  continue  to  import  the  disease  periodically.  He  would 
not  have  taken  notice  of  the  subject  just  now,  but  lor  some  extraordinary  pro¬ 
posals  recently  made  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  disease.  Some  authorities 
proposed  killing.  He  protested  against  any  such  proposal  in  the  matter.  The 
disease  was  as  easily  handled  as  any  disease  he  was  aware  of.  To  begin  with, 
they  should  endeavour  to  get  more  rigid  restrictions  placed  on  the  Irish  cattle 
trade,  in  order  to  ensure  that  only  healthy  stock  might  be  imported  from  that 
country.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Ireland  was  largely  a  kid-glove  one, 
and  what  they  wanted  in  Scotland  was  some  guarantee  —  by  a  systerri 
of  branding — that  animals  which  were  sent  to  the  market  came  from 
healthy  herds,  in  which  the  disease  had  not  been  for  some  time.  In  cases 
of  doubt,  every  animal  should  be  quarantined.  Another  thing  he  would 
recommend  was  increased  stringency  of  police  regulations  in  this  country. 
He  thought  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  present,  was  very  nearly  enough  to  reduce 
the  disease  to  a  minimum,  if  effectually  carried  out.  He  heard  it  stated  the 
other  day  that  Pleuro  had  been  existing  for  two  years,  and  during  these  two 
years  it  had  been  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  veterinary  surgeons 
to  diagnose  for  Pleuro-Pneumonia,  and,  if  they  discovered  it,  to  leave  it  to 
the  choice  of  the  owricr  as  to  whether  or  not  the  animals  should  be  destroyed. 
What  was  the  remedy  for  that  ?  He  thought  that  all  veterinary  surgeons 
should  be  inspectors  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  then 
this  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  affected  stock  would  be  overcome.  All 
veterinary  surgeons,  he  held,  should  have  power  to  deal  with  the  disease  as 
they  themselves  deemed  expedient,  independent  of  the  owners  of  the  animals, 
and  be  bound  to  report  its  presence.  He  thought  some  local  authorities 
dealt  niggardly  with  their  veterinary  inspectors — (hear,  hear).  He  had  a 
statement  made  him  the  other  day  by  a  veterinary’- surgeon  on  this  matter,  and 
the  proposal  made  to  him  (the  veterinary  surgeon)  was  ridiculously  absurd. 
He  would  also  recommend  local  authorities  to  deal  more  liberally  with 
owners  of  stock.  He  held  that  stock-owners  would  report  outbreaks  of 
disease  much  more  readily  than  they  did,  if  they  had  a  guarantee  of  more 
liberal  compensation.  Now,  by  owners  doing  this,  local  authorities  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  proper  steps  towards  eradication  of  the 
disease.  If  municipal  taxes  were  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  more  liberal  com- 
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pensation  being  given,  he  would,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
cover  it  by  an  Imperial  one.  He  then  referred  to  the  means  of  preventing 
and  curing.  Slaughtering,  he  said,  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  the  disease, 
but  by  this  method  they  involve  stock-owners  in  an  enormous  expense,  and 
it  does  not  necessarily  kill  out  the  contagion.  And  it  sometimes  happened 
they  had  to  kill  cattle  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  while  they  at 
the  same  time  were  in  a  manner  destroying  public  money.  He  held,  there¬ 
fore,  that  slaughtering  was  impolitic,  and,  in  view  of  what  they  now  knew  of 
inoculation,  was  entirely  unnecessary.  His  proposition  was  to  make  inocu¬ 
lation  a  compulsory  operation  along  with  slaughtering,  where  the  disease^ 
was  known  to  exist.  By  that  combined  method  the  disease  would  soon  dis¬ 
appear.  A  veterinary  surgeon  could  as  easily  perform  the  inoculation 
operation  as  take  his  breakfast;  still,  many  objections  to  that  system  had 
been,  and  were  being  raised.  Some  years  ago  when  he  mooted  it  first, 
it  was  condemned  right  and  left ;  but  since,  he  had  had  many  converts,  and 
amongst  them  was  Professor  Brown,  of  London.  He  concluded  by  express¬ 
ing  a  sincere  conviction  that  inoculated  animals  would  not  produce  disease 
if  the  operation  were  carefully  performed,  which  it  must  necessarily  be  in 
every  case.  (Applause). 

Professor  Macfadyean  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  controvert  several 
of  the  views  just  expressed  by  Mr.  Rutherford  ;  and  although  he  might  do  so 
in  firm  language,  he  would  do  it  with  the  greatest  good-nature.  He  would 
confine  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  Pleuro-pneumonia  question  ;  but  with 
regard  to  “pink  eye,”  he  would  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Rutherford  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  careful  or  reliable  experimenter,,  if  he  thought  he  was  justified 
in  framing  a  general  law  from  the  negative  results  of  two  experiments. 
Speaking  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Professor  Macfadyean  said  they  might  recog¬ 
nise  four  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
method  of  general  compulsory  inoculation  of  all  the  bovine  animals  in  this 
country.  No  sane  man  would  recommend  that  method,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  aggregate  deaths  from  the  operation  would  far  exceed  the 
present  annual  loss  from  Pleuro-pneumonia.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  this 
method,  if  it  conferred  an  immunity  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  equal  to  that 
conferred  by  Pasteur’s  vaccine  against  Anthrax,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  ultimately  suppress  Pleuro-pneumonia.  The  second  method  of  dealing 
with  the  disease  was  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  viz.,  slaughter  of 
the  affected  animals,  and  compulsory  inoculation  of  all  animals  that  had 
been  exposed  to  infection.  The  advocates  of  this  method  claimed  for  it  that 
it  would,  if  put  into  general  operation,  ultimately  eradicate  the  disease,  for, 
say  they,  all  the  animals  already  affected  would  be  slaughtered,  the  healthy 
would  immediately  be  protected  by  inoculation,  and  the  virus  that  already 
contaminated  the  building,  being  unable  to  find  the  system  of  an  animal  in 
which  to  propagate  itself,  would  soon  die  a  natural  death.  He  would 
endeavour  to  state  clearly  his  objections  to  that  train  of  reasoning,  or  of 
assumptions,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it.  Would  all  the  animals  already 
affected  be  slaughtered  when  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  called  in  to  treat 
an  outbreak  ?  He  said  “  No  ”  to  that  question.  He  believed  that  the  advocates 
of  inoculation  said  that  they  had  two  crucial  tests  by  which  they  could  weed 
out  the  animals  already  attacked.  The  first  of  these  was  thermometric 
observation ;  the  second  was  inoculation  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  he  was  going  to  put  a  question  to  Mr,  Rutherford,  or  any  other  member 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  viz,.  What  were  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
temperature-chart  of  Pleuro-pneumona  ?  Unless  he  was  told  explicitly  in 
what  respects  it  differed  from  other  conditions  of  abnormal  temperature — 
simple  Pleurisy  or  Pneumonia,  Tubercle,  or  acute  Indigestion,  for  example — 
he  would  maintain  that  some  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  making  a  loose 
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statement  that  might  find  credence  with  the  lay  public,  but  would  not  be 
accepted  by  that  meeting  of  professional  men.  He  denied,  moreover,  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  affected  animals  would  be  indicated  to 
them  by  watching  the  effects  of  inoculation,  since  those  already  affected 
would  not  “  take  ”  the  inoculation.  His  own  observation  enabled  him  to  say 
that  a  cow  already  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  might  “take”  the  inocu¬ 
lation,  and  show  precisely  the  same  inoculative  lesions  in  the  tail  as  an  other¬ 
wise  healthy  animal.  To  prove  his  contentions,  and  show  that  those  were 
not  mere  fanciful  objections.  Professor  Macfadyean  cited  cases  in  which  he 
had  made  post-mortem  examination  of  cows  inoculated  one  month  pre¬ 
viously  by  Mr.  Rutherford.  These  cows  showed  the  usual  inoculative 
lesions  in  the  tail,  and  at  the  same  time  they  had  Pleuro-pneumonia  in 
their  lungs.  And,  in  passing,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Rutherford  to  reconcile 
this  with  his  published  statement  that  he  had  never  failed  to  arrest  an  out¬ 
break  within  three  weeks  when' called  in  early  ;  and  as  the  last  was  a  rather 
wide  saving  clause,  would  he  also  tell  them  what  he  meant  by  being  called 
in  early?  To  show  the  danger  of  affected  animals  escaping.  Professor  Mac¬ 
fadyean  said  that  one  of  the  cows  referred  to  was  not  known  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  until  it  was  killed,  and  yet  the  owner  stated  that 
Mr.  Rutherford  had  had  this  animal  under  observation.  Again,  he  held  that 
any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  virus  in  a  contaminated  building  would 
die  a  natural  death,  was  a  mere  assumption ;  for  on  that  point  they  could 
have  no  accurate  information  until  the  micro-parasite  of  the  disease  had  been 
isolated  and  cultivated  artificially.  Another  question  that  he  would  like  to 
notice  here  was  this — Does  inoculation  of  the  tail  produce  Pleuro-pneumonia  ? 
He  held  that  careful  reasoning  compelled  them  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
He  had  now  stated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  serious  objections  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  inoculation,  and  he  invited  the  advocates  of  the  practice  to  explain 
them  away  if  they  could.  He  was  quite  open  to  conviction,  but  those  who 
favoured  inoculation  must  not  be  angry  if  he  demanded  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them.  The  third  method  of  dealing  with  'Pleuro-pneumonia  was 
that  of  compulsory  slaughter  of  the  affected,  the  isolation  of  those  that  had 
been  exposed  to  infection.  That  method  now  stood  discredited  by  its  results. 
The  fourth  method  was  that  of  compulsory  slaughter  of  the  entire  herd — both 
the  affected  and  those  that  had  been  exposed  to  infection.  He  unhesitatingly 
expressed  his  belief  that  this  plan,  if  put  into  operation,  would  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  as  compared  with  the  accumulated  annual  loss 
from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  stamp  out  this  disease  just  as  effectually  as  it  had 
stamped  out  Rinderpest  and  Sheep-pox. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  had  just  caught  the  president’s  remark  that  he 
wished  subsequent  speakers  in  this  discussion  to  be  brief  in  their  observa¬ 
tions.  He  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  to  answer  with  brevity  such  attacks 
as  those  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  for  to  no  one 
else  except  himself  did  his  strictures  apply,  as  he  was  the  responsible 
veterinary  adviser  to  the  magistrates  of  this  city.  Mr.  Rutherford,  unfor¬ 
tunately  lor  himself,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  facts  before  venturing  upon  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  the  matter. 
He  said  that  the  magistrates  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  an  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  Rabies  when  no  Rabies  existed,  or  had  existed  for  years,  in  the 
city ;  further,  that  they  were  guilty  of  initiating  a  ridiculous  and  cruel  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  muzzling  dogs  to  suppress  a  disease  which  did  not  exist,  and  of 
a  still  further  cruelty  in  the  method  adopted  of  destroying  the  seized  dogs  ; 
and  that  a  small  commission  had  met  and  seen  one  or  two  dogs  killed  by 
drowning  and  by  the  lethal  chamber  respectively,  and  had  reported  in  favour 
of  the  barbarous  method  of  drowning.  Now,  what  were  the  facts?  The 
Rabies  Order  came  into  force  on  the  30th  September,  and  nothing  whatever 
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was  known  about  the  issuing  of  such  an  order  until  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  before  that  date.  The  magistrates’  order  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  Sept¬ 
ember,  one  month  before  the  Rabies  Order  had  existence  ;  and  it  was  as  early 
as  May  that  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  orders  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  stray  dogs,  and  the  advice  was  asked,  because  numerous  complaints 
had  been  made  by  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  the  magistrates  and  police 
authorities,  and  a  number  of  letters  had  been  written  to  the  newspapers  as  to 
the  unusually  large  number  of  vicious,  dangerous,  and  useless  dogs  at  that 
time  in  the  city.  He  did  not  advise  muzzling,  but  the  magistrates  were 
bound  to  include  this  in  the  regulations  if  they  took  any  action  in  the  matter,, 
as  the  law  gave  them  no  option.  As  to  the  commission  of  which  he  spoke^, 
no  such  body  ever  had  existence.  As  responsible  officials,  the  Superintendent, 
of  Police  and  himself  initiated  the  inquiry,  and  that,  too,  on  account  of  the 
strictures  which  had  appeared  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  the 
inspector  to  the  S.P.C.A.,  was  asked  to  attend.  Twelve  dogs  were  despatched 
by  drowning  and  three  by  the  lethal  chamber.  By  the  former  mode  death 
took  place  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds,  by  the  latter  in  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Which,  he  asked,  was  the  most  cruel  proceeding  ?  The 
so-called  lethal  chamber  was  not  a  lethal  chamber  at  all  in  the  proper  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term — it  was  little  better  than  a  stove.  He  denied  that  muzzling 
was  cruel,  as  dogs  quickly  became  accustomed  to  it ;  and  any  temporary  in¬ 
convenience  or  distress  arising  from  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
immunity  given  from  painful  wounds  inflicted  in  fighting,  and  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  decomposing  matter  picked  up 
in  ash-buckets  and  such-like  receptacles.  As  to  Influenza,  he  most  emphati¬ 
cally  combatted  Mr.  Rutherford’s  opinion  that  it  was  not  infectious.  He* 
could  bring  forward  fact  upon  fact  to  prove  that  it  was ;  and  that  gentleman 
must  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  when  a  number  of  horses  were  congre¬ 
gated  together  at  a  water-trough,  with  their  heads  in  a  circle,  they  must 
necessarily  inhale  each  other’s  breath.  The  advice  to  close  the  troughs  was. 
not  given  because  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was  infectious  by  drinking 
contaminated  water  (though  Mr.  Rutherford  had  not  proved  the  contrary), 
but  because  it  was  believed  to  be  a  means  of  at  least  minimising  the  danger 
of  infection,  and  because  owners  of  large  studs  of  horses  had  complained 
about  them  being  left  open  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  disease 
existed,  he  unhesitatingly  advised  their  immediate  closure,  and  should  do  so 
again  under  like  circumstances.  As  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  it  fell  to  the 
ground  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  water-taps  are  provided  at  every  trough. 
In  reference  to  the  question  of  suppressing  Pleuro-pneumonia,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Mr.  Rutherford  did  not  clearly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words  “prevention”  and  “suppression,”  or,  if  he  did,  he  mixed  them  up  in 
rather  a  strange  fashion.  Mr.  Rutherford  had  referred  to  the  share  taken  by 
Ireland  in  disseminating  this  disease.  If  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  look 
up  his  (Professor  Walley’s)  published  writings  on  the  subject,  he  would  see 
that  he  long  ago  directed  attention  to  Ireland  as  a  sinner  in  this  matter ;  but 
the  importations  of  the  disease  into  this  city,  and  into  Scotland,  had  not  all 
come  from  Ireland,  but  many  of  them  from  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
former  country  had  frequently  had  laid  upon  her  the  burden  of  a  sin  which 
did  not  belong  to  her.  As  to  the  laxity  frequently  observed  in  the  matter  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  he  had 
also  over  and  over  again  directed  attention  to  it,  and  should  continue  to  do 
so.  Now,  as  to  inoculation,  one  would  think  that  he  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  operation.  He  defied  Mr.  Rutherford,  or  anybody  else,  to  show 
that  he  had  ever  done  or  said  anything  that  would  warrant  him  in  arriving  at 
such  a  conclusion.  He  had  said,  and  he  repeated,  that  inoculation  was  only 
useful,  and  should  only  be  practised  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  out- 
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breaks  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  places  where  cows  were  intended  for 
slaughter  immediately  they  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  milkers,  or  in  the 
case  of  store  stock  being  fattened  for  the  butcher  ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of 
general preventio7i^  it  was  useless  and  harmful,  as  no  person  could  say  in  an 
inoculated  and  infected  stock  how  many  members  thereof  had  the  lesions  of 
the  disease  in  a  circumscribed  and  quiescent  form  in  their  lungs.  That  such 
animals  were  capable  of  propagating  the  disease  he  had  ample  proof,  and  he 
would  only  quote  one  instance  in  which  a  number  of  cows  in  a  dairy  were 
inoculated  successfully,  though  the  operation  w^as  not  performed  by  Mr. 
Rutherford,  and  one  of  them  was  subsequently  allowed  to  stand  in  close 
proximity  to  four  newly-bought-in  cows  (animals  purchased  from  places 
where  no  disease  existed),  with  the  result  that,  one  after  the  other,  they  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease,  when  the  owner  had  the  residue  of  his  old  stock 
slaughtered,  and  in  the  lungs  of  the  cow  in  question  a  liquefying  mass  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  was  found.  The  statement  that  an  outbreak  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  could  be  suppressed  in  three  weeks  is  not  in  accordance 
with  fact.  He  had  also  numerous  proofs  of  this,  but  would  only  give  one. 
The  disease  was  detected  in  a  byre  on  the  22nd  March ;  the  cows  were 
inoculated  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Rutherford.  On  April  loth  he  removed  one 
cow  with  the  disease,  on  the  13th  April  two  others,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  a 
fourth.  In  two  of  these  the  lesions  were  recent,  in  the  other  two  they  had 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  three  months ;  in  three  of  the  cases  it  was 
denied  by  the  owner  that  there  was  anything  the  matter,  and  the  two  old 
cases,  had  they  not  been  detected  and  slaughtered,  would  probably  have 
stood  out  the  period  of  quarantine,  and  had  they  been  breeding-stock  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  sold  or  used  as  such,  and  thus  would  have  per¬ 
petuated  and  disseminated  the  disease.  He  repeated  what  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  before  stated,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  a  question  of  suppres¬ 
sion  but  of  prevention,  and  that  they  would  never  eradicate  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  from  the  country  by  inoculation.  Other  and  more  radical 
measures  must  be  put  in  force ;  and  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  get  rid  of  it  by  inoculation  being  attributable  to  faults  in  the 
method  of  operating,  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  father  of  inoculation  in 
European  countries,  viz.,  Willems,  of  Hasselt,  failed  in  suppressing  the 
disease,  with  all  the  power  of  the  Government  at  his  back,  and  with  the  full 
control  and  supervision  of  the  practice,  no  individual  or  body  of  individuals 
in  this  or  any  other  country  were  likely  to  be  successful  in  that  direction. 
If  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of  ridding  the  country  of  this  scourge,  they 
should  not  advise  the  adoption  of  half  measures,  and  if  there  is  at  the  out¬ 
set  some  sacrifice  in  the  adoption  of  radical  measures,  the  loss  would  be  a 
hundred  times  repaid  by  the  freedom  which  would  be  restored  to  trade  in 
cattle,  both  at  home  and  for  exportation. 

^  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  replying  to  Professor  Macfadyean’s  questions,  said 
his  twelve  years’  work  in  inoculating  was  a  work  of  demonstration.  He  did 
not  require  to  argue  with  his  clients  on  the  subject ;  they  knew  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was  a  fact.  There  were  living  proofs 
ot  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  he  thought  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Professor  Macfadyean  had  been  cited  with  very  bad  taste.  He  could  assure 
Professor  Macfadyean  that  animals,  if  skilfully  inoculated,  would  neither 
contract  nor  exhibit  disease. 

Professor  Macfadyean  begged  leave  to  protest  against  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
imputation  of  bad  taste  in  citing  the  cases  that  he  did.  He  w^as  bound  to 
cite  cases  to  prove  his  contentions,  and  he  took  Mr.  Rutherford  as  possessing 
at  least  average  skill  in  diagnosis,  to  show  that  some  cases  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  might  escape  detection.  He  had  no  intention  to  discredit  Mr. 
Rutherford  as  an  inoculator  ;  and,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would  like  to  put 
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to  Mr.  Rutherford  a  question  that  escaped  his  memory  while  speaking  before. 
The  system  advocated  by  Mr,  Rutherford  had  been  tried  and  had  failed  in 
the  Netherlands.  Would  Mr.  Rutherford  tell  them  plainly  what  circumstances 
led  to  this  failure  in  the  Netherlands,  and  what  different  circumstances  would, 
in  his  expectation,  be  in  operation  to  insure  success  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rutherford,  in  reply  to  the  last  question,  said  he  did  not  know  that 
the  operation  was  tried  in  the  Netherlands  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  operation, 
if  rightly  performed  in  Scotland,  would  not  fail.  There  were  now  several 
cases  in  which  inoculation  was  being  tried  in  this  country,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  these  would  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  said  it  had  been  asserted  that  he  had  been 
quite  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  He  refuted  the  charge. 
He  supported  Mr.  Rutherford  simply  because  he  tested  inoculation  for  him¬ 
self,  and  found  it  a  salutary  preventive  of  the  spread  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 
Some  ten  years  ago  he,  along  with  Mr.  Rutherford,  visited  a  centre  of  disease, 
in  which  a  cow  had  died  from  its  effects,  and  they  inoculated  the  whole  herd 
of  forty  head.  Mr.  Rutherford  then  remarked  that  they  had  broken  the  back 
of  the  disease  there.  And  that  they  proved  to  have  done,  which  he  had  done 
many  times  since  then  by  the  same  process.  He  had  to  deal  with  seven 
affected  herds,  and  if  stamping  out  had  been  resorted  to  it  would  probably 
have  cost  ^i,ooo  or  ^1,500,  instead  of  ^300  or  ^400. 

Mr.  Cameron,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  referred  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  employment  of  veterinary  inspectors.  He  pointed  to  Northumberland, 
one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Great  Britain,  as  an  example.  In  that  county 
there  was  but  one  inspector,  and  the  ordinary  V.S.  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease  further  than  determining  whether  or  not  it  existed. 

Professor  Williams,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  considered  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  inspector  in  each  county  in  England  a  mistake.  The  result  was 
jealousy  among  the  other  veterinary  surgeons.  When  a  case  occurred  and  a 
veterinary  surgeon  was  called,  he  was  not  bound  to  tell  the  police,  and, 
without  saying  anything,  the  animals  were  killed  and  the  herd  scattered. 
He  would  reserve  his  remarks  till  the  Glasgow  meeting,  when  Professor 
M'Call  would  read  a  paper  on  the  subject ;  but  for  several  years  he  had 
experimented  on  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  he  thought  inoculation  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
till  some  large  experiment  had  been  made  at  the  public  expense.  He  looked 
upon  Pink-eye  as  a  disease  due  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  and  considered 
the  closing  of  the  troughs  as  a  piece  of  cruelty. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighty-ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope-street,  Liverpool,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1886; 
the  president  (E.  Faulkner,  Esq.)  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  Prof. 
Williams,  Messrs.  Baron,  Edwards,  Greaves,  Hopkin^  Ingram,  A.  Leather, 
Locke,  Morgan,  Jas.  Storrar,  P.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Woods,  Whittle,  and 
H.  Sumner. 

The  President  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hurndall,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association,  intimating  that,  owing  to 
his  having  bought  a  practice  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  his  absence  was 
unavoidable,  and  that  Mr.  H.  Sumner  had  consented  to  fulfil  his  secretarial 
duties  for  that  evening. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Hurndall,  expressing  the 
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regret  of  the  meeting  at  his  removal  and  the  high  appreciation  of  his 
abilities  displayed  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  secretary. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  was  read  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  members  present  at 
last  meeting,  withdrew  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Sumner  read  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from  Mr.  Thos. 
Leather,  regretting  that  at  present  he  had  to  adhere  to  his  former  decision. 

Mr.  Thos.  Leather’s  resignation  was  then  formally  accepted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Chester,  President ;  Messrs.  A.  Leather,  and  N.  Baron,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Morgan,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Hy.  Sumner,  Secretary. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Greaves  to  open  the  discussion  on  Prof. 
Walley’s  paper,  “  The  Functions  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  Inspection 
of  Horses  at  Shows,  as  also  for  Purchase.” 

Mr.  Greaves  said  : — 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  the  above  subject  this  evening,  I  beg,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe  how  much  I  honour  Professor  Walley  for  the  great 
kindness  he  has  shown  to  us  in  attending  our  meeting,  and  for  the  labour  he 
has  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  as  exemplified  by  the  exhaustive  and 
enlightened  manner  he  has  dealt  with  every  phase  of  this  deeply-interesting 
and  important  section  of  our  duties.  In  fact,  if  no  discussion  had  taken  place 
at  all,  much  less  a  second  meeting,  to  further  consider  the  points  involved, 
there  was  ample  m.atter  before  us  to  satisfy  ordinary  mortals,  but  the  singular 
part  of  it  is  this,  that  the  main  subject-matter  is  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view  by  men  vAth  different  ideas,  even  by  men  of  equal  experience 
and  equal  intelligence. 

The  Professor  decided  to  write  upon  this  subject  in  consequence  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  “  Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette  Almanack”  for  1886, 
disparaging  the  services  of  veterinary  surgeons,  averring  “that  dealers  and 
farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  better  judges  of  soundness  than  surgeons.”  It  is  this 
statement,  and  the  general  tenour  of  the  article,  that  the  Professor  is 
annoyed  at  and  complains  of ;  and  well  he  may,  if  there  is  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  Further  on  the  Professor  says  ; — “  Large  premiums  are 
offered  by  our  agricultural  societies  for  the  best  sires  ;  and  it  is,  I  aver,  a  sin 
and  a  shame  that  every  possible  precaution  is  not  taken  to  ensure  that  these 
animals  are  worthy  of  the  position  to  which  they  are  elevated  ;  in  most 
instances  in  England  the  question  of  soundness,  and  particularly  the  question 
of  freedom  from  hereditary  defects,  is  looked  upon  as  of  primary  importance.” 
These  sentences  will  be  freely  endorsed  by  every  enlightened  veterinary 
surgeon.  But,  let  me  ask.  Is  not  self-interest  itself  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  breeder  to  see  to  it  that  the  sire  is  true  and  sound  ?  Further 
on  he  says  “  Not  only  does  the  heredkary  transmission  of  defects  stand  out 
prominently  in  connection  with  the  selctSion  of  sire  and  dam  ;  but  the  still 
more  important  question  presents  itself,  viz.,  What  will  be  the  probable  result 
of  these  defects  when  the  horse  or  colt  is  in  due  course  of  time  put  to  hard 
work  ?  ”  We  again  see  and  agree  in  the  full  force  of  this  contention.  Then  the 
Professor  asks  the  momentous  question,  viz..  Who  is  the  best  qualified  to  give 
the  answer  I  He  goes  on  to  say  the  veterinary  surgeon,  of  course ;  but 
on  this  subject  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  who  is  to  decide 
when  doctors  disagree?  What  does  Professor  Robertson  say  upon  this 
subject?  He  says :  “  Veterinary  surgeons,  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  best  men 
to  be  appointed  as  judges  of  horses  and  cattle.”  Although  I  know  there  are 
many  veterinary  surgeons  fully  competent  to  be  judges,  1  also  know  that 
there  are  many  others  quite  unfit  for  the  office,  and  I  also  know  that  there  are 
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many  educated  men,  not  professional  men,  who  have  been  born  and  brought 
up,  as  it  were,  amongst  high-class  horses  and  cattle,  whose  opportunities  of 
gaining  this  special  knowledge,  whoSQ  constant  training  has  fully  adapted 
their  minds,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  whole  intelligence  to  see  at  a  glance 
imperfections  and  deviations  from  true  conformation,  the  leading  points 
which  constitute  useful  form  and  perfect  symmetry — whose  opportunities  and. 
chances  of  observation  by  far  exceed  those  of  any  veterinary  surgeon,  even 
those  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  I,  therefore,  take 
exception  to  the  Professor’s  paper  on  this  point.  I  know  there  are  many  men 
outside  our  profession  who  are  educated,  and  who,  by  diligence  in  studying 
these  subjects,  are  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  these  matters,  and 
who  can  tell  as  well  as  we  can  which  is  the  best  animal  in  each  class.  Do  not  let 
us  get  it  into  our  heads  that  we  are  infallible,  or  that  we  possess  a  monopoly  of 
that  precious  ingredient  in  human  nature,  common-sense.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
offensive  to  many  enlightened,  educated,  and  experienced  agriculturalists. 
You  may  laud  yourselves  and  your  profession  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  do 
not  let  us  run  away  with  the  idea  that  all  men  are  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  these  matters  unless  he  is  a  professional  man. 

The  Professor  then  says,  “  If  lasting  success  is  to  be  attained,  only  sound 
sires  and  sound  dams  should  be  selected.”  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  all,  it 
is  only  part  of  the  truth.  Conformation,  size,  and  action  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  But  there  are  some  horses  whose  natural  conformation  assumes 
the  appearance  of  an  abnormal  growth.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  conten¬ 
tion  and  disputes  ;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Societies  the  veterinary  referee 
should  exercise  common-sense  rather  than  scientific  quibbling.  The  late 
Professor  Spooner,  who  was  the  veterinary  referee  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  carried  this  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Committee  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  work  with  him.  Professor  Varnal  and  Mr.  Hurst,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  successors,  performed  the  duties  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily. 
Professor  Walley  goes  on  to  say:  “  That  veterinary  surgeons  differ  materially 
amongst  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  existence  of  a  particular  defect  in  a 
particular  animal,  but  also  as  to  the  practical  significance  of  acknowledged 
defects,  must  be  admitted.” 

Now,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  where  these  differences  occur 
most  frequently  is  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  practical  experience,, 
or  else  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  scientific  knowledge.  Do 
the  airing  of  scientific  crotchets,  I  would  ask,  add  dignity  to  our  profession, 
or  is  it  to  the  advancement  of  science— nay,  does  it  not  prevent  us  from 
receiving  that  high  appreciation  our  noble  calling  entitles  us  to  1  Let  us 
object,  and  condemn  science  without  practical  knowledge.  Had  we  not  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  in  the  discussion  at  the  National  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Edinburgh  last  August,  when  two  highly-educated  and 
eminently  scientific  gentlemen  entered  into  the  arena  of  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  microbes  and  the  bacillus  of  Louping-ill?  Did  they,  during  the  two 
or  three  hours  they  occupied,  I  would  ask,  throw  any  light  whatever  upon 
the  subject  in  question  ?  It  may  be  said  it  was  a  war  of  words  about  the 
vapours  of  an  unknown  world — nay,  did  they  not  leave  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded  ?  Are  not  such  dissensions  of  very  questionable  utility  ?  I  am  not 
decrying  all  scientific  investigation ;  but  let  there  always  be  a  sound 
guiding  principle  compassing  sorne  grand  and  useful  result.  It  is  true  there 
are  some  questions  which  occasionally  crop  up  which  require  more  than  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  to  settle  or  to  solve ;  but.  Heaven  be  thanked,  men  of 
sense  leave  these  matters  to  other  men  to  peer  into  and  to  wrangle  it  out. 
To  arrive  at  sound  and  just  decisions  in  important  cases,  I  fully  endorse 
what  he  says  about  a  conjoint  certificate  of  two  out  of  three  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  and  for  such  to  be  final. 
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Examination  of  Horses  for  Purchase. 

In  the  examination  in  respect  to  soundness  of  horses,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  being  over-particular,  making  molehills  into  mountains  ; 
he  may  possess  an  impracticable  idea  that  all  dealers  are  rogues,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  horse  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  a  screw  ;  or  he  may  be  under¬ 
particular, — be  a  little  careless,  or  have  an  overweening  confidence  in  himself ; 
he  may  simplify  matters  too  much.  I  say  the  medium  course  is  the  soundest 
and  wisest  course  to  adopt.  We  will  just  follow  these  two  courses  in  their 
logical  conclusions.  We  are  told  in  that  best  of  all  books  that  “no  man  is 
perfect — no  not  one.”  Then  why  do  we  expect  perfection  in  the  horse  ?  There 
are  scores  of  horses  with  a  cataract  in  the  eye.  If  you  examine  him  ten  years 
hence,  it  will  be  found  precisely  the  same  in  its  condition  and  its  character. 
There  are  hundreds  of  horses  with  small  sidebones  going  sound,  which,  if  you 
examine  them  in  ten  years’  time,  you  will  find  it  in  the  same  condition  it  was. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  cart-horses  five  and  six  years  old,  who  are  to  be  put  to 
town  hard  work.  I  say  in  such  cases  as  these  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
make  a  dead-set  against  them,  to  reject  them  all  without  distinction,  would 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  your  employer,  to  the  horse,  and  to  the  seller.  You 
prevent  your  employer  buying  a  useful  horse  at  a  little  less  money ;  it  may  be 
he  will  probably  buy  another  horse  without  these  small  defects,  but  in  other 
respects  a  less  valuable  or  useful  animal,  he  being  not  so  good  a  worker,  or 
so  good  a  wearing  horse.  How  often  do  we  find  that  when  a  horse  fails 
after  purchase,  it  is  ten  to  one  it  is  some  other  part  than  that  we  have  con¬ 
demned  !  One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  to  solve  correctly,  requiring 
the  greatest  discrimination,  is  to  settle  in  some  cases  how  to  distinguish 
between  normal  and  abnormal  growths. 

It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  veterinary  surgeon  of  experience, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  he  rejected  horses  as  being  unsound  which  time 
and  severe  work  proved  were  sound  in  the  parts  judged  defective.  I  have 
known  the  late  Mr.  John  Lawson,  ot  Manchester,  and  the  late  Mr,.  John 
Ellis,  of  Liverpool  (men  of  long  and  extensive  experience),  whose  judgment 
and  practical  opinion  were  second  to  none  in  the  whole  profession,  freely  con¬ 
fess  that  they  have  frequently  made  mistakes  in  rejecting  horses  for  unsound 
hocks,  when  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  very  horses  go  through 
heavy  hunting  season  after  season,  without  the  hocks  for  one  moment  failing 
them.  I  feel  certain  that  a  horse  may  have  a  strong  hock,  one  hock  larger 
than  the  other,  and  yet  it  shall  be  absolutely  free  from  disease,  either  present 
or  past.  I  would  here  say  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  point  out  every  actual, 
real  defect  to  the  purchaser.  If  the  horse  is  well  seasoned,  six  years  old, 
has  never  been  lame,  uses  his  hocks^well,  pass  him  ;  but  let  the  purchaser 
have  the  option  of  final  decision ;  let  him  bear  some  of  the  responsibility ; 
but  I  say  again  do  not  make  molehills  into  mountains  ;  let  your  advice  be 
always  tempered  with  sound  judgment.  I  know  in  blood  horses,  carriage 
horses,  hunters,  or  horses  for  breeding  purposes,  every  care  possible  must 
be  taken,  the  best  practical  judgment  must  be  exercised  ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  same  rule  holds  good,  viz.,  that  common-sense,  fortified  by  expe¬ 
rience,  should  in  every  case  enable  you  to  judge,  to  decide,  and  to  advise. 
Give  the  dealer  credit  for  possessing  some  common-sense,  knowledge,  and 
honesty  nearly  if  not  equal  to  a  professional  man.  I  know  some  very 
cautious  veterinary  surgeons,  guided  by  conscientious  convictions,  reject  any 
and  every  horse  they  examine,  if  in  any  particular  there  is  a  deviation  from 
nature ;  they  call  it  a  defect ;  a  defect  is  an  imperfection,  and  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  is  an  unsoundness  ;  hence  they  must  be  rejected.  I  admit  that  there 
are  some  cases  which  invite  a  variety  of  interpretations ;  but  let  us  be  prac¬ 
tical.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  I  acted  so,  I  shoulcl  have  to  reject  nearly  half  the 
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horses  I  examine.  My  employers  could  not  find  horses  to  carry  on  their 
business ;  I  should  lose  their  good  opinion  and  their  patronage.  In  our 
firm  I,  out  of  curiosity,  just  looked  over  our  books  for  the  last  two  months, 
April  and  May,  and  found  we  examined  70  valuable  horses  each  month  in 
respect  to  soundness.  For  one  firm  I  have  examined  over  3,000  valuable 
cart-horses  as  to  soundness  during  the  last  52  years.  For  three  other  firms 
I  have  examined  nearly  as  many. 

The  Professor  says  : — It  is  a  matter  for  melancholy  reflection  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  horses  submitted  to  us  for  inspection  are  imperfect,  and 
that  if  a  deal  is  to  take  place,  a  large  reduction  in  price  has,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  be  made,  or  a  special  warranty  with  some  grave  defect  given.” 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Professor,  my  experience  of  over  53  years 
in  a  large  practice  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Further  on  he  says  : — “The  function 
of  veterinary  surgeon  is  protector  and  arbiter,  to  protect  the  unwary  pur¬ 
chaser  from  the  too  often  evil  designs  of  the  unscrupulous  vendor.”  My 
experience  does  not  justify  me  in  taking  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  but  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  exert  his 
ingenuity  to  discover  some  defect  with  the  object  of  showing  his  talent  and 
exhibiting  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  he  possesses.  Again,  the 
Professor  says  : — “  The  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  call  to  his  aid  the  special 
knowledge  he  has  gained  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  practice  as  to 
the  probable  influence  of  certain  common  defects  to  which  the  equine  species 
are  pre-eminently  liable.”  This  is  an  interesting  point,  and  it  brings  me  to 
the  last  part  of  my  task.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  a  true  all-round  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  must  be  born  one  ;  he  cannot  be  made.  We  will  take  the  case 
of  a  young  veterinary  surgeon,  or  one  who  has  had  only  a  limited  experience 
in  examinations  of  horses,  who,  we  will  assume,  is  timid,  scrupulous,  and  con¬ 
scientious,  almost  afraid  to  pass  any  horse ;  he  is  troubled  with  many  doubts, 
fears,  and  fancies,  and  his  science  comes  in  and  only  tends  to  mystify  the 
matter  still  more.  I  am  speaking,  gentlemen,  of  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact ; 
I  have  passed  through  it  myself  in  my  younger  days.  Well,  the  expression 
of  doubt,  the  oscillating  between  two  opinions,  lowers  you  in  the  eyes  of  an 
experienced  practical  horseman  ;  causes  him  in  many  cases  to  lose  confidence 
and  patience  in  you.  But  we  will  suppose  the  employer  is  not  an  experienced 
horseman  ;  he  has  confidence  in  you,  and  is  led  by  your  advice.  He  returns  the 
horse  owing  to  some  detect  which  you  point  out  to  him  ;  another  and  another 
horse  is  brought  to  you  and  rejected;  this  non-experienced  man  after  a  little  time 
gets  tired,  loses  patience  and  often  goes  elsewhere,  or  it  may  lead  him,  as  it 
often  does,  into  contention  and  litigation.  But  you  may  say  to  me,  “Suppose 
this  practitioner  happens  to  pass  a  horse  with  a  curb,  a  splint,  a  spavin,  a 
sidebone,  or  a  roarer,  and  in  a  few  days  he  brings  the  horse  back  to  him,  what 
then  ?  ”  I  reply.  If  he  has  carelessly  or  ignorantly  overlooked  it,  ortseen  it  and 
not  fortified  himself  by  explaining  it  to  his  employer  at  the  time  of  examina¬ 
tion  ;  if  it  is  something  which  could  not  have  taken  place  since  the  purchase, 
he  must  abide  the  consequences ;  whether  he  be  a  young  or  an  old  prac¬ 
titioner,  he  is  liable  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  that  may  arise.  It  is 
when  the  individual  on  the  one  side,  or,  on  both  sides,  is  of  autocratic 
spirit,  or  overbearing  temper,  insisting  upon  his  legal  rights  to  the  uttermost 
fraction,  that  the  difficulty  arises.  The  matter  in  dispute  may  be  important 
or  unimportant :  that  is  of  little  moment ;  but  it  often  happens  that  distrust, 
dissatisfaction,  and  animosity  are  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  parties.  But 
even  then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  little  tact  and  concession  employed  by  a 
third  party  will,  in  almost  every  case,  tide  over  the  difficulty,  when  at  the 
same  time  the  two  most  interested  are  deaf  to  all  remonstrances  from  each 
other.  This  brings  me  to  another  phase  of  this  question,  viz.,  Vetermary 
Mutual  Defence  Society.  There  is,  as  most  of  you  know,  a  Society  existing 
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ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  you,  and  sympathise  with  you  in  your  trouble. 
They  at  once  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  if  they  find  there  has  been 
a  want  of  skill  and  care,  and  you  have  in  consequence  rendered  yourself 
responsible, they  do  not  leave  you  in  your  hour  of  need ;  they  will  advise  with 
you  and  give  you  every  assistance  in  their  power  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  matter  to  an  amicable  and  honourable  settlement  if  possible.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  find  that  you  have  exercised  ordinary  skill  and  care  in 
your  examination,  and  there  has  been  no  hitch  in  the  whole  case,  then  they 
decide  to  defend  you,  provide  all  legal  assistance,  and  bear  all  expenses, 
and  you  will  have  all  the  moral  support  and  influence  that  can  be  provided 
in  the  profession,  in  order  to  clear  your  professional  character  and  establish 
your  reputation.  I  think,  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be  self-evident  to  every 
member  of  my  profession,  how  desirable  it  is  to  become  a  member  of  this 
society  at  once,  and  to  become  possessed  of  the  advantages  and  the  privileges 
which  the  society  secures  to  its  members.  We  invite  you  all  to  become 
members. 

Professor  Williams  said  that  the  subject  was  a  most  important  one,  and 
should  be  discussed  in  an  impassionate  manner.  There  appeared  to  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  veterinary  surgeons  officiating  as  judges  at 
shows.  Professor  Robertson  and  Mr.  Greaves  were  not  in  favour  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  judge,  and  in  some  respects  he  agreed  with  them,  as  many 
gentlemen  who  act  as  judges  make  special  breeds  and  classes  their  study. 
With  few  exceptions,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  members  of  our  profession. 
He  contended  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  list  of  judges,  or  present  at  the 
show  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  was  indispensable,  notwithstanding  Mac- 
gregor’s  opinion  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  a  better 
judge  of  soundness  than  any  unqualified  man,  whatever  his  experience.  He  (the 
Professor)  agreed  with  Mr.  Greaves  as  to  professional  crotchets,  but  considered 
such  unavoidable.  A  veterinary  surgeon  cannot  be  too  particular  in  dealing 
with  hereditary  diseases,  as  roaring,  sidebones,  etc.  He  might  add  that  he 
considered  an  animal  suffering  from  the  effects  of  laminitis  unsound  for  stock 
purposes.  In  all  large  and  important  shows  the  Professor  would  advise  the 
appointment  of  three  veterinary  officers.  In  the  “  inspection  of  horses  for 
purchase,”  soundness  prior  to  and  after  purchase  should  be  considered.  Young 
practitioners  sometimes  err  on  the  side  of  over-cautiousness,  and  reject  many 
horses  which  might  make  useful  animals.  As  an  illustration.  Professor 
Williams  took  the  question  of  hocks,  and  stated  that  he  knew  many  horses 
with  "  odd”  hocks  which  had  never  interfered  with  their  usefulness.  We  are 
taught  to  look  upon  “odd  ”  hocks  as  diseased,  but  if  the  subject  under  ex¬ 
amination  has  good  hock  action,  freedom  from  heat  over  the  enlargement,  and 
is  of  a  suitable  age,  he  would  advise  a  warranty,  and  not  rejection  altogether. 
Professor  Williams  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Greaves’  reference  to  over-scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  said  that  the  exuberance  of  science  does  not  cause  diffidence. 
Science  is  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  that  knowledge  to  young  men  helps  them 
out  of  many  difficulties.  Young  men  cannot  be  too  particular.  Better  have 
the  ill-will  of  the  dealer  than  proceeding  in  law. 

A  full  and  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  present 
joined,  the  members  being  of  opinion  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of  Mac- 
gregor’s  charges. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  terminated  a  very  enjoyable  meeting. 

Hy.  Sumner. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  4th  November,  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  London.  The  Fellows  attending  were  Messrs.  J.  Rowe,  F.  G.  Samson, 
T.  S.  Price,  F.  W.  Wragg,  G.  A.  Banham,  J.  Woodger,  W.  Roots,  F.  T.  Oatway, 
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H.  D.  Gibbings,  J.  Hall  Brown,  Arthur  Broad,  F.  Elworthy,  J.  H.  Brown,  jun,, 
T.  Moore,  and  A.  Broad. 

Mr.  J.  Rowe,  the  newly-elected  president,  read  the  following  address  : — 

Gentlemen, — Our  Medical  Societies  have,  by  general  custom,  been  led  to 
expect  from  their  president  an  address  on  his  taking  the  chair  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  such  address  is  seldom  confined  to  one 
given  subject.  I  do  not  propose  to  depart  from  the  rule.  To  you  who  are 
here  to  support  my  entrance  into  a  responsible  office,  I  wish  a  cordial 
welcome  ;  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  good-will,  and  much  gratified  by  your 
selection,  and  assure  you  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  make 
this  a  session  of  usefulness.  Backed  by  your  individual  efforts  this  will  not 
be  a  hard  task.  My  ideas  here  naturally  lead  to  a  retrospect,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  look  back  on  the  progress  of  this  Society  with  exceptional 
pleasure,  and  some  pride,  as,  from  its  formation  in  1870  to  the  present  year, 
I  have  not  discontinued  to  hold  office,  my  work  as  secretary  from  1872  to 
1880  especially  making  the  success  of  the  Society  a  matter  of  interest  to  me. 
A  great  benefit  of  the  Society  has  been  to  me  the  extending  knowledge  afforded 
of  the  members  of  our  profession  in  town  and  country.  The  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  may  well  pride  itself  on  its  success,  for  its  meetings  are  as 
ten  to  four  when  compared  with  kindred  associations,  and  though  devoid  of 
the  attraction  of  a  “  dinner  to  follow  ”  the  attendance  has  been  satisfactory, 
averaging  thirteen  at  each  meeting.  Since  the  foundation  of  our  Society 
many  changes  have  taken  place ;  our;professional  status  has  improved,  though 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired  in  this  direction ;  the  Government  endowment, 
which  is  justly  due,  is  still  denied  us.  But  we  have  seen,  without  its  assist¬ 
ance,  a  new  building  rise  from  the  old  site,  and,  tardy  as  some  of  us  have 
been  in  our  efforts,  other  workers  in  our  ranks  have  not  ceased  theirs.  The 
presidents,  notably,  have  been  the  men  for  the  place.  Of  the  benefits  of  our 
numerous  veterinary  societies  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  there  are  ten  or 
more  now  existing;  ours  was,  I  believe,  the  third  formed.  “  Know  thyself” 
is  a  wise  maxim,  but  “  Know  thy  neighbouring  brethren  better  ”  is  equally  so, 
and  to  these  associations  is  due  much  of  the  removal  of  that  reserve  and  ill- 
will  which  once  characterized  us  ;  and  in  our  continual  meetings,  and  the 
comparing  of  notes  on  interesting  cases,  a  clear  gain  results  to  all  concerned, 
which  may  be  represented  as  a  corresponding  loss  to  those  who,  in  a 
consciousness  of  self-imposed  superiority,  decline  to  profit  by  the  successes 
or  failures  of  their  co-workers.  By  your  vote  an  eyesore  in  the  college 
building  has  been  removed  by  the  filling-in  of  a  window  with  stained  glass, 
and  a  handsome  stained  window  will  soon  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
wall ;  this,  I  trust,  will  be  a  signal  for  other  societies  to  take  a  share  in  the 
adornment  of  the  building.  As  many  of  you  are  aware,  our  meetings  were 
for  years  held  in  the  old  building  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  our  present  place  of  meeting. 
Generally,  I  admit,  satisfaction  is  expressed,  but,  doubtless,  on  strictly 
technical  grounds  the  Royal  College  Building  is  the  more  appropriate  place  ; 
you  will  judge  and  instruct  me  as  you  desire. 

Passing  from  our  immediate  interests  to  the  general  public,  and  our  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  we  are  faced  with  serious  difficulties,  having  important  re¬ 
sults.  A  few  years  back  we  had  the  Cattle  Plague  with  its  terrible  lesson, 
and  our  futile  efforts  to  obtain  official  recognition  of  the  opinion  of  our  best 
authorities  will  be  remembered ;  other  bovine  scourges  followed,  and  have  at 
last  been  fully  recognised  and  dealt  with  by  properly  conceived  Acts  and 
Orders. 

Now,  at  last.  Rabies  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  diseases  embraced 
by  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  We  have,  too,  some  trouble¬ 
some  and  vexatious  enactments  that  are,  let  us  hope,  paving  the  way  for 
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good  measures  with  tangible  results.  Some  may  remember  the  ludicrous 
abortions  in  the  attempts  and  suggestions  to  arrest  and  cure  Cattle  Plague. 
Is  not  a  similar  farce  being  now  enacted  in  the  so-called  Rabies  scare  ? 
Witness  the  many  recipes  in  the  daily  papers  for  the  cure  of  Rabies,  the 
wonderful  protests  of  dog-owners  against  the  muzzling  edict ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  pilgrimage  made  to  Paris  for  every  injury,  actual  or  fancied, 
effected  by  the  dog.  It  is  possible,  and,  I  think,  probable,  that  M.  Pasteur  is 
on  the  right  track ;  but  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  anything  like  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  two  thousand  patients  who  have  visited  him  were  subjects  of 
impending  Hydrophobia,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  the  results  printed. 
Of  all  men  among  our  profession,  surely  a  specialist  of  diseases  of  the  smaller 
animals  is  qualified  to  judge.  As  a  dog  specialist  in  this  huge  town,  what  do 
I  find  ?  I  affirm  that  throughout  the  period  of  this  scare  I  have  not  had  or 
seen  a  case  of  Rabies.  But  the  number  of  imaginary  cases  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  enumerate,  and  that  being  so,  how  many  of  the  two  thousand  above- 
mentioned  may  bear  the  same  construction.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  autopsies,  reported  as  made  in  connection  with  the  Dogs’  Home,  are  not 
authenticated  by  at  least  two  veterinary  surgeons,  as  doubt  is  widely  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  results.  This  is  not  a  fitting  time  or  place  to  enter  more 
fully  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  content  myself  with  this  protest,  simply 
ending  it  by  noting  the  extraordinary  absurdity  of  the  edict  that  muzzles  a 
dog  running  loose  in  this  town,  but  considers  it  safe  to  unmuzzle  him  when 
led,  I  think  you  all  have  known  dogs  to  bite  when  led,  but  hope  that  you 
have  never  had  (like  myself)  to  pay  compensation  for  it. 

But  as  we  are  fast  approaching  the  second  part  of  our  programme,  which 
should  be  commenced  with  good-humour,  all  differences  should  be  shelved, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  invite  you  at  ensuing  meetings  to  make  some 
sacrifice  in  order  to  attend  them  ;  to  bring  forward  your  cases  of  interest — 
papers  also,  if  you  can — and  not  to  be  sparing  in  your  criticisms  on  such.  It 
will  'make  these  re-unions  a  pleasure,  and  cement  a  mutual  regard.  Re¬ 
member,  also,  that  if  the  paper  be  short,  a  good  discussion  will  make  ample 
amends  for  its  brevity.  The  carrying  out  of  these  ideas  would  make  the 
presidential  office  a  most  agreeable  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  and  their  friends  enjoyed  the 
very  successful  annual  dinner.  Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 
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On  the  22nd  October  a  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  the  Great  Central 
Hotel,  Carlisle. 

Present : — Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  Aspatria,  president,  in  the  chair.  Professor 
Williams, Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh ;  Mr,  Cunningham,  Slate- 
ford  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Carlisle,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Jacob  Dawson,  Carlisle  ;  Mr,  J.  G.  Bell, 
Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Harrison,  Warcop  ;  Mr.  John  Young,  Cockermouth ;  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Penrith ;  Mr.  John  Little,  Abbey  Town;  Mr.  Jacob  Howe,  Keswick; 
Mr.  Chalmers,  Longtown  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Summers,  Allendale  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Donald, 
Wigton  (Secretary);  Mr.  Crowdice,  Haltwistle;  Mr.  Macintosh,  Dumfries. 
Also  the  following  as  visitors  : — Dr.  H.  J.  Webb,  Aspatria  ;  Mr.  Frank  Shore, 
Aspatria ;  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkinson,  Aspatria ;  Mr.  Winter,  Wigton ;  Mr, 
McConnell,  Castle  Douglas ;  Mr.  McCauley,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Simon  Beattie. 
Annan. 

The  Instruments,  viz,,  Thompson’s  Tooth  Shears  and  Ecraseur,  agreed  at 
last  meeting  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
were  laid  on  the  table  for  inspection. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Macintosh,  Dumfries,  was  elected  president  for  next  year.  Mr.  Jacob 
Howe,  Keswick  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Donald,  Wigton  ;  Mr.  J.  Chalmers,  Longtown ;  Mr. 
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H.  Pears,  Langholme  ;  were  elected  vice-presidents.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Penrith, 
was  elected  secretary.  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Macintosh  to  read  his  paper  on  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  the  preventive  power  of  inoculation,  said  the  last  paper 
before  the  Society  was  that  of  Abortion  in  Cattle,  one  of  vast  importance  to 
the  veterinary  profession.  He  considered  the  subject  before  the  meeting  to¬ 
day  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  considering  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  now  raging  in  Cumberland  and  the 
West  of  Scotland.  He  welcomed  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  Mr, 
Cunningham  there  to-day,  and  hoped  the  members  would  derive  some  valuable 
information  from  those  gentlemen  on  the  properties  of  inoculation  for  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  now  called  upon  Mr.  Macintosh  to  read  his  paper. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  Epizootica  and  Inoculation  as  a  Preventive. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one,  in  my  opinion,  well  suited  to  interest  both 
town  and  country  practitioners,  and  especially  so  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
number  of  infected  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  on  the  increase,  and 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  assumed  rather  a  serious  outlook ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  to  the  veterinary  profession  that  the  agricultural 
community  must  look  for  some  guidance  in  such  a  matter,  I  think  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  at  a  professional  meeting  of  this  kind  cannot  be  far  out  of 
place.  The  disease  has  existed  in  this  country  more  or  less  for  over  forty 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  all  at  variance,  as  professional  men,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it,  and  clearing  the  country  of  what  is 
annually  a  serious  national  loss.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  reading  a  paper 
on  this  subject  to  professional  brethren,  to  go  into  the  whole  pathology  of  the 
disease,  as  I  have  nothing  new  or  original  to  communicate.  My  object  is 
rather  to  stir  up  the  subject,  and  induce  discussion  and  interchange  of 
opinions  on  such  an  important  topic,  and  one  with  which  the  veterinarian 
hitherto  has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  any  success ;  and  let  me  also  point 
out  that  it  is  the  question  of  inoculation  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  bring 
before  you.  Pleuro-pneumonia,  then,  is  a  disease  of  a  highly  contagious  and 
specific  nature,  accompanied  with  fever,  affecting  the  bovine  race  only,  and, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  not  indigenous  but  imported. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are  the  parts  first  affected  in  the 
ordinary  disease,  and  where  the  lesions  occur.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
it  is  due  to  a  specific  poison  entering  the  system  through  the  air- 
passages,  and  eventually  developing  in  full  force  in  the  lung  substance. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  the  point  of  infection,  for  it 
appears  that  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  usual  form,  is  only  con¬ 
tracted  by  inhaling  the  specific  poison,  chiefly  from  the  breath  of  others  by 
cohabitation.  But  it  can  also  be  communicated  by  healthy  animals  coming  in 
contact  with  materials  that  have  received  the  exhalations  of  diseased  animals, 
and  inhaled  the  specific  germ,  when  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  lining- 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  has  not  been  produced  by  transfusion  of 
blood,  and  beyond  a  doubt  inoculation  does  not  produce  it  in  the  lungs,  and  it 
is  said  that  parts  of  diseased  lungs  have  been  eaten  by  cattle  without  any 
results.  It  is  very  important  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  keep  these  points  in 
view,  as  such  knowledge  must  help  him  considerably  in  assisting  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  infection,  and  the  means  by  which  prevention  may  be  best  ac¬ 
complished,  so  as  to  eradicate  the  disease.  That  cohabitation  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  communicating  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  for  beyond  the  ex¬ 
periments  tried,  we  have  the  constantly  occurring  proof  of  the  causes  of  out¬ 
breaks  in  country  places  where  an  animal  has  been  introduced  into  a  healthy 
stock  (itself  apparently  healthy),  and  after  a  time,  on  the  disease  manifesting 
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itself,  the  imported  animal  has  been  found  on  investigation  to  have  had  a 
chance  of  contracting  the  disease. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  Oh !  but  that  animal  never  took  the 
disease.”  Yes  ;  but  in  all  probability  that  one  had  it  in  a  mild  form,  and  com¬ 
municated  it  to  others,  and  some  of  you  may  have  noticed  that  a  first  case  is 
often  a  milder  attack  than  the  rest,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  to  deal  with,  allows  of  time,  wherein  much 
mischief  can  be  done. 

The  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  first  introduction  of  the  specific 
germ,  and  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  indicating  the  complaint,  is  not 
easily  determined,  and  differs  with  different  individuals,  and  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  weeks  to  six  months,  and  even  longer;  and  herein 
consists  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  eradicating  the  disease,  as  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  incubatory  process,  and  while  few  of  the  symptoms  are 
visible,  depend  upon  it  the  disease  is  communicable  to  other  animals  ;  and  in 
this  way  it  is  continually  kept  in  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  state  here  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  while  incubation 
is  in  progress,  if  the  animals  are  carefully  watched,  a  slight  cough  will  be 
noticed  long  before  any  of  the  other  symptoms  are  present,  and  before  there 
is  any  rise  in  the  temperature.  Among  the  first  symptoms,  and  along  with  the 
cough,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  in  the  first  stages  (very  different  from  that  of 
a  horse,  being  bronchial  in  its  character),  a  close  observer  will  notice  the 
breathing  slightly  hurried,  even  while  the  milk  is  nothing  diminished  or  the 
appetite  affected.  The  cough,  however,  soon  becomes  worse,  and  gets  shorter 
and  harder,  the  coat  becomes  dull,  and  the  animal  has  less  appetite ;  while,  if 
a  milk-cow  there  is  a  short  supply,  and  during  this  stage  none  of  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  are  visible.  You  will  find  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
bronchitis ;  the  animal  dull,  with  a  dry  staring  coat,  short,'  quick  breathing, 
and  a  cough  that  would  indicate  irritation  of  the  bronchial  region  rather  than 
the  pleural ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  frequently  has 
some  trouble  in  determining  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  Pleuro-pneumonia 
epizootica  or  some  other  form  of  chest  complaint.  The  symptoms  may  not  be 
well  defined,  and  may  cause  a  short  period  of  anxiety,  especially  if  the  owner 
or  those  interested  are  pressing  for  an  opinion.  The  more  prominent  symptoms 
are  the  increasing  cough,  with  occasional  shivering-fits,  quick,  full  pulse  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  minute,  with  bounding  heart-action,  and  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  pleural-inflammation  having  been  added  to  the  other.  The  bowels  are 
generally  constipated  ;  the  temperature  rises,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  fever 
are  present ;  the  animal  stands  with  the  nose  protruded ;  the  spasmodic 
abdominal  breathing  becomes  plain,  the  nostrils  expanding  and  contracting 
with  every  inspiration  and  expiration.  There  is  a  low  grunt  on  expiration, 
and  a  decided  tenderness  in  pressing  the  hand  on  the  back  along  the  spine. 
The  cough  gets  painful  and  frequent,  and  decided  pain  is  evinced  on 
pressing  the  intercostal  spaces ;  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  eyes 
and  nose,  the  elbows  turned  out,  and  altogether  the  animal  has  a 
distressed  appearance  that,  with  the  difficult  breathing,  make  it  quite 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  last  stages  must  force  upon  the  mind 
of  the  veterinary  attendant  the  nature  of  the  case  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  104  to  106  degrees,  or  even  more.  On  ausculta¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stages,  you  will  find  in  the  wind-pipe  and  bronchial  region  a 
loud  rasping  sound,  caused  by  the  hurried  breathing  over  an  irritated  and 
non-secreting  surface.  It  can  also  at  first  be  heard  in  the  affected  lung,  but 
gradually  becomes  lost,  either  from  consolidation  or  effusion  into  the  chest,  or 
both.  If  the  auscultation  is  continued  regularly,  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  lung  can  be  followed  until  the  sound  is  completely  lost.  I  may  here  state 
that  frequently  only  one  lung  is  affected,  and  in  seveidiX  post-77iorte?n  examina- 
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tions  that  I  have  seen  during  the  last  six  months,  I  have  not  met  with  the 
disease  in  more  than  one  lung,  and  when  this  is  the  case  careful  comparison 
of  the  sides  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  disease 
on  the  affected  side,  and  will  also  assist  him  in  distinguishing  between  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  epizootica  and  Sporadic  pleuro.  In  the  latter  you  have  not  the 
bronchial  symptoms,  and  both  lungs  are  generally  affected,  while  the  animal 
never  exhibits  the  same  distressed  appearance.  On  the  healthy  side  in 
Epizootic  pleuro  you  can  hear  >  the  respiratory  murmur  and  resonant  sound, 
while  on  the  other  there  is  no  murmur,  and  the  dull  sound  on  percussion 
indicates  what  has  taken  place. 

But  I  need  not  waste  your  time  by  repeating  symptons  that  the  most  of  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  many  of  you  better ;  only  let  me  point  out  to  the  young 
practitioner  the  necessity  of  having  the  symptoms  well  up,  as  in  case  of  a 
first  outbreak  a  wrong  opinion  would  be  awkward  for  his  reputation. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be,  however,  in  diagnosing  a  case  of  Pleuro 
in  the  early  stages  from  Bronchitis  or  Tubercular  nflammation,  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  so  clear  and  defined  that  no  one  need  be  left 
in  any  doubt  after  the  diseased  organs  are  exposed  to  view.  The  lesions  are 
observable  only  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

On  first  opening  the  chest,  with  the  animal  on  its  back,  the  first  appearance 
is  as  if  one  side  of  the  chest  had  grown  up ;  the  lung  seems  in  a  solid  mass, 
and  adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  by  bands  of  fibrinous  exudation,  and  there  is 
also  a  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  pericardium  generally 
forming  ten  parts  of  the  mass  adhering  to  the  ribs  by  the  strong  bands  of 
exudate  lymph,  and  the  altered  position  of  the  heart  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  bounding  action  you  can  hear  on  auscultation.  The  diaphragm  is  also 
implicated ;  but  in  the  worst  of  cases  one  lung  is  clear  and  of  the  usual 
weight,  while  the  diseased  one  is  enormously  heavy.  On  making  a  section 
of  the  diseased  lung,  the  characteristic  morbid  appearances  are  clear  and 
well-defined.  The  marbled  appearance  need  leave  no  one  in  doubt.  It  is  caused, 
as  you  are  aware,  by  the  exudate  filling  up  the  interlobular  tissue  until  it 
becomes  hard  and  firm,  separating  the  lobules  and  completely  blocking  up 
the  air-cells,  tubes,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics,  causing  one  solid  mass  of 
disease,  and  completely  destroying  any  of  the  functions  of  that  portion  of 
the  lung.  Occasionally  abscesses  form  before  death  takes  place  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  often. 

The  bronchial  changes  are  also  very  plain.  False  membranes  are  found 
in  the  trachea,  and  almost  complete  closure  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  whole 
having  become  one  solid  mass  of  hepatization  of  a  peculiar  marbled  colour 
indicative  of  Pleuro,  and  easily  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  chest 
complaint. 

But  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  that  I  will  now  take 
up  the  more  difficult  and  not  so  well  known  portion  of  this  paper,  viz. — 
inoculation  \a.s  a  preventive.  Let  me  here  state  that  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  is  out  of  our  reach,  both  from  the  fact  of  our  inability  to  deal  with 
it  successfully,  and  also  because  the  laws  of  this  country  demand  that  every 
animal  affected  with  Pleuro  shall  be  destroyed,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
trying  to  eradicate  a  disease  that  is  not  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  our  next 
consideration  is  how  we  may  best  get  quit  of  such  a  scourge  among  our 
cattle,  causing  annually  such  a  fearful  loss  to  the  country  ;  and  it  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  meantime  to  bring  und^r  your  notice  inoculation  as  a  preventive, 
and  one  of  the  measures  advocated  as  a  means  of  overcoming  this  scourge. 
It  is  nothing  new — inoculation  of  cattle  as  a  preventive  and  palliative  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia ;  for  the  last  30  years  and  more  it  has  been  tried  on  the 
Continent,  in  Australia,  and  in  our  own  country,  but  the  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  its  results,  have  placed  us  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  almost 
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unable  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and,  gentlemen,  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  it  is  so  limited  that  I  am  afraid  I  will  be  unable  to  contribute  very 
much  to  the  subject.  But  as  I  have  had  one  or  two  opportunities  of  seeing  it 
tried  during  the  last  six  months,  under  circumstances  which  I  considered 
favourable  for  a  trial,  in  my  own  practice,  and  when  I  could  watch  the 
results,  I  was  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  lay  the  result 
of  that  trial  before  you  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  can  ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  the  simple  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  On  the  15th  of  July  last  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Loch- 
side,  a  farm  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  to  see  a  cow  said  to  have  been 
unwell  for  a  day  or  two.  When  I  saw  her  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  caught  cold,  and,  further,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  she  was  suffering 
from  Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  lung.  I  prescribed  for  her,  had  mustard 
applied  to  the  sides,  etc.,  and  the  next  day  had  a  message  from  the  farmer 
that  the  cow  was  rather  better,  and  he  would  let  me  know  if  she  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve.  On  the  second  day  after  that  I  got  a  message  that  the  cow 
was  not  improving,  and  on  seeing  her  I  became  suspicious  of  Pleuro.  I 
questioned  the  owner,  who  declared  that  she  had  been  rather  delicate  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  been  troubled  wdth  a  cough.  I  was  satisfied  she  could  not 
recover,  and  asked  to  have  a  message  sent  me  when  she  died,  which  took 
place  in  two  days.  Being  from  home,  my  assistant  made  a  post-mortem,  and 
brought  me  a  section  of  the  lung,  when  I  was  convinced  it  was  a  case  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica.  I  explained  the  position  of  matters  to  the 
owner,  and  waited  for  other  cases,  which  took  place  in  about  ten  days  from 
the  first.  Let  me  explain  why  I  am  going  into  all  this  detail.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  disease  in  this  case  was  progressing  in  the 
usual  slow  and  insidious  manner,  one  after  another  animal  being  taken  ill ;  and 
I  am  anxious  for  you  to  keep  this  in  view,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  effects  of 
inoculation.  The  Local  Authority  for  the  county  resolved  to  have  inoculation 
tried,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  as  its  strongest  advocate  at  the  present 
time,  was  asked  to  inoculate  the  whole  of  the  cattle  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  visit  one  animal  had  died,  and 
one  diseased  animal  had  been  killed  by  instructions  of  the  Local  Authority  ; 
and  on  the  day  the  inoculation  took  place  two  cows  and  one  calf  were 
affected,  the  cows  being  ail  mixed  up — I  mean  the  healthy  and  diseased  ones 
— in  their  different  stalls  and  in  two  byres.  The  calves  were  going  loose  in 
one  lot,  and  one  of  them  was  decidedly  affected,  and  destroyed.  The  two 
diseased  cows  were  also  killed,  and  the  virus  taken  from  one  of  them.  Nine 
cows  and  eleven  calves  were  operated  upon,  and  after  taking  the  temperature 
of  each,  so  as  to  insure  that  none  of  them  were  suffering  from  Pleuro — and  I 
may  here  state  that  two  of  the  calves  had  a  temperature  of  I03|-,  and  the 
whole  of  them  a  cough — they  were  inoculated  on  the  dense  portion  of 
skin  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  about  three  or  four  inches  from  its 
tip.  As  before  stated,  one  of  the  diseased  cows  was  killed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  the  virus ;  and  in  this,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  pure  lymph  be  taken.  You  will  find  portions  of  the  lung 
where  the  disease  is  not  so  far  advanced  filled  with  clear  exudation.  Cut  into 
that  part,  and  tear  the  infiltrated  tissue  with  the  fingers,  when  plenty  of  the 
virus  can  be  obtained,  and  may  be  retained  in  a  plate.  Mr.  Rutherford’s  plan 
consists  of  saturating  pieces  of  white  woollen  threads  about  five  or  six  inches 
long  in  the  virus,  and  after  making  two  incisions  with  a  pair  of  rowelling 
scissors  on  the  under  portion  of  the  tail,  about  two  inches  apart,  a  curved 
needle,  with  a  hole  in  the  point,  is  passed  from  the  one  incision  to  the  other  ; 
one  of  the  saturated  threads  is  passed  through  the  hole,  and  drawn  into  the 
tail  under  the  skin,  where  it  is  left,  the  ends  being  cut  off.  I  may  here 
explain  that  Mr.  Rutherford  was  very  particular  that  none  of  the  animals  had 
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any  bruise  or  wound  upon  them ;  but  on  marking  one  of  the  calves  with  my 
knife,  so  as  to  know  it  from  the  others,  instead  of  only  cutting  the  hair,  I 
purposely  cut  well  through  the  skin  until  it  bled  freely,  and  I  did  not  notice 
anything  particular  about  it  afterwards. 

This  constitutes  the  whole  operation.  It  may  also  be  done  by  hypodermic 
syringe.  The  animal  may  be  inoculated  in  either  way.  Its  performance 
being  very  simple,  Mr.  Rutherford  says  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  the  non-success  of  inoculation  in  the  past  with  some  practitioners  who 
have  tried  it  is  its  not  having  been  properly  done.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  who  cannot  inoculate,  either  with  the  soposotomy  or  by 
hypodermic  syringe,  after  once  seeing  it  done,  is  quite  incapable  of  conducting 
a  successful  veterinary  practice.  After  the  animals  were  inoculated,  they  were 
kept  in  the  house  for  about  five  weeks,  with  the  temperature  kept  as  even  as 
possible,  and  clear  of  currents  of  air,  and  they  were  liberally  fed  on  green  food. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  inoculation  I  examined  the  cattle.  The  temperature  of  the 
cows  ranged  from  ioi|  to  loi^,  and  the  pulse  from  8o  to  90.  Three  or  tour 
of  the  cows  had  a  cough,  but  otherwise  looked  all  right,  and  were  feeding 
well,  and  the  milk  improving  in  quantity.  The  calves  also  appeared  to  be 
going  on  all  right.  On  the  ninth  day  after,  I  again  saw  them  along  with 
Mr.  Rutherford,  the  whole  of  the  animals  looking  well.  I  took  the  temperature 
of  the  two  calves—  that  was  103I-  on  the  day  they  were  inoculated — and  found 
them  io2|-.  Mr.  Rutherford  declared  the  operation  had  been  successful,  and 
the  whole  of  them  continued  to  feed  well  and  improve  in  condition.  The 
parts  where  the  operation  had  been  performed  were  swollen  and  thickened, 
and  I  noticed  a  considerable  quantity  of  exudate  on  some  of  them,  from 
which,  Mr.  Rutherford  declared,  others  might  be  successfully  inoculated. 
Two  of  the  tails  had  to  be  amputated  about  twelve  inches  from  the  tip  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  exudation  and  swelling.  To  all  appearance 
the  whole  of  the  cattle  were  in  good  health.  I  may  just  state  that  most 
of  the  cows,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  calves,  had  a  cough  of  a  bronchial 
character  when  inoculated,  which  continued  for  some  time,  but  gradually  left, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  animals  are  doing  well,  and  not 
another  case  of  Pleuro  among  them  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the  same  results 
were  obtained  on  two  other  farms  within  eight  or  ten  miles  under  almost  the 
same  conditions. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  inoculation  in  the  cases  I  have  described. 
But  we  have  to  consider  what  is  its  value  as  a  means  of  eradicating  the 
disease.  It  is  not  sufficient,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  individual 
animals  may  obtain  immunity  through  inoculation ;  we  must  also  be  satisfied 
that  the  inoculated  animal  cannot  be  another  centre  of  contagion  and  a  fresh 
means  of  spreading  the  disease.  That  inoculation  does  not  produce  the  disease 
in  the  lung  is  certain,  and  that,  when  successfully  performed,  it  arrests  the  spread 
of  Pleuro  among  the  herd  that  has  been  exposed  to  contagion  is,  in  my  opinion, 
beyond  a  doubt,  not  through  producing  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  but  by  pro¬ 
ducing  it  in  a  part  where  there  is  less  scope  for  its  extension  than  in  the  lungs. 
The  dense  tissue  on  the  tail  is  not  so  easily  engorged  with  the  exudate  material, 
and  there  is  neither  the  scope  for  the  extensive  lesions  that  take  place  in  the 
lung,  completely  destroying  its  functions  and  poisoning  the  whole  system,  nor 
the  situation  where  vital  results  are  so  apt  to  follow.  The  tail  may  occasion¬ 
ally  slough  and  have  to  be  amputated,  in  consequence  of  the  pathological 
effects  of  the  inoculation  ;  but  while  a  cow  may  be  useful  without  a  tail,  she 
cannot  get  on  without  lungs.  Let  me  observe  that,  on  making  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tails  of  inoculated  cattle,  the  exudate  and  general  appearance  of 
the  parts  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  effusion  that  takes  place  in  the 
chest ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  not  unlikely  that,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
malady,  through  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  becomes  transferred  to  the 
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tail.  If,  then,  as  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  exudate  material 
from  the  tail  (the  product  of  inoculation)  can  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
virus  from  the  lung  of  a  diseased  animal,  it  raises  the  question,  whether  it 
can  also  communicate  the  disease  through  the  ordinary  way  to  healthy  cattle  ? 

It  appears  that  this  peculiar  disease  is  a  local  one  and  can  be  localised,  and 
the  ordinary  point  of  attack  in  the  regular  disease  is  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Yeo  says; — “  I  have  never  examined  a  lung  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  well  marked  and  characteristic  lesion  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  the  part  most  severely  affected.  No  matter  how  small  the 
focus  of  disease  in  the  lung  may  be,  or  how  little  advanced  a  stage  these 
morbid  changes  may  have  reached,  there  is  always  definite  disease  in  the 
corresponding  bronchus,  extending  some  distance  along  the  tube,  but  more 
or  less  localised  to  the  diseased  neighbourhood.”  He  thinks  it  is  clear  that  the 
disease  has  its  starting  point  in  the  bronchial  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  cough  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  being  in  existence  long 
before  any  other  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  are  developed,  the  bronchial 
character  of  the  cough,  as  distinguished  from  it  in  the  after  stages,  when  the 
pleuro  becomes  affected,  all  indicate  the  point  of  first  attack,  in  the  ordinary 
disease,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the  pleuro  is  only  implicated  in  consequence 
of  its  close  connection  with  the  lung.  It  is  clear  that  the  symptoms  of 
pleurisy  are  never  seen  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  but  only  after  many  of 
the  other  symptoms  are  developed. 

All  this  then  shows  that  the  inhaled  germ,  acting  upon  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  bronchial  air  passages,  produces  the  disease  in  the  lung,  with  all  its 
accompanying  results,  in  the  same  way  that  the  virus,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tail,  produces  the  effects  in  that  quarter,  and 
also  in  the  same  way  when  the  virus  from  the  diseased  lung  is  introduced 
into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  dewlap  or  neck,  the  products  are  poured  into 
the  tissues  in  the  immediate  region,  and  in  none  of  the  latter  cases  does  the 
effects  show  themselves  in  the  lung-tissue  or  pleuro.  What  then  is  to 
prevent  the  germs  from  the  tails  of  animals  under  inoculation  in  a  dry  state, 
either  to  be  inhaled  by  other  animals,  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  or  to  be 
retained  in  the  buildings  where  the  animals  have  been,  and  through  imperfect 
disinfecting  become  as  strong  a  centre  of  contagion  as  the  disease  itself.  The 
great  difficulty  in  connection  with  inoculation  is  to  know  how  long  a  time 
must  elapse  before  the  inoculated  animals  can,  with  safety,  be  allowed .  tO' 
mix  with  others  that  have  never  had  the  disease,  without  the  risk  of  a  fresh 
outbreak. 

Professor  Law  says,  in  his  views  on  inoculation  : — “  The  litjuids  inoculated 
are  the  virulent  products  of  the  lung  plague,  and  as  they  do  not  induce 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  only  of  the  tissues  where  they  are  inserted,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  exert  any  influence  on  the  economy  through  any  direct 
action  on  the  normal  seat  of  the  disease.  If  protective  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
reason  of  the  reproduction  of  the  germs  in  the  blood  or  in  the  seat  of 
inoculation.  If  in  the  blood,  there  must  be  danger  of  their  being  given  off  by 
the  various  free  surfaces.  If  only  in  the  seat  of  inoculation,  viz.,  the  tail, 
there  is  still  the  risk  of  germs  escaping  from  the  wound  drying  up  and 
being  inhaled  by  other  cattle  with  fatal  results.”  He,  however,  admits  that  the 
risk  is  less  from  the  inoculated  wounds  than  from  the  breath  of  the  diseased 
cattle,  but  says,  ‘‘ yet  even  from  the  inoculated  wound  the  disease  has  been 
conveyed,”  and  quotes  where  Reynal  mentions  the  case  of  an  inoculated 
Brittany  cow  at  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School  which  infected  two  others 
standing  with  her,  and  continues,  “  I  have  now  under  observation  a  stable 
in  which  the  lung  plague  is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  through,  the 
inoculcftion  of  the  cows  four  months  ago,”  and  further  states  that  no  county 
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has'  ever  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  plague  by  practising  inoculation. 
Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  read  to  you  a  letter  of  this  month's  date  on 
the  subject  from  Prof.  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural  Department : — 

“  Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  in  your  next  issue 
some  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  valuable  opinion  may  prove  useful  at 
present  time. — I  am,  &c.,  Mark  f.  Stewart. 

-(Copy) 

“  Southwick,  Dumfries. 

-  Dear  Sir, — You  may  recollect  a  conversation  I  had  with  you  and  Mr. 
Lennox  Peel,  C.B.,  at  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  last 
August,  on  the  inoculation  of  cattle  for  prevention  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  I 
understood  from  you,  that  while  the  operation  did  undoubtedly  stay  the 
disease,  there  is  danger  that  inoculated  animals  may  and  do  give  the  con¬ 
tagion  to  those  that  are  clean,  and  consequently  no  large  herd  of  inoculated 
cattle  can  ever  be  pronounced  absolutely  free  from  Pleuro.  In  Australia  I  am 
informed  that  whole  herds  are  regularly  inoculated  but  are  never  absolutely 
clean  ;  that  in  those  herds  every  now  and  then  outbreaks  of  disease  occur, 
with  a  probable  loss  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  at  most,  whereas  herds  that 
have  never  been  inoculated  are  absolutely  clean,  but  when  disease  appears, 
their  loss  from  Pleuro  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 

“  In  this  county  (Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright)  we  have  had  recently  several 
outbreaks  of  Pleuro,  and  the  question  now  is  whether,  seeing  the  disease  has 
been  apparently  stayed  by  inoculation,  those  cattle  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  diseased  animals  and  have  been  inoculated,  should  be  permitted 
to  breed,  and  their  offspring  sold  without  danger  to  the  healthy  stocks  of  the 
country.  I  understand  that  the  practice  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
to  inoculate  their  cattle  when  disease  is  present,  but  on  no  account  to 
breed  from  them  or  sell  them,  except  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  shambles.  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  have  your  valuable  opinion  on  this  important 
matter,  which  with  your  permission  I  will  publish. — Believe  me,  yours  very 
faithfully,  “Mark  J.  Stewart. 

“  October  3rd,  1886. 

“  Professor  Brown,  Agricultural  Department  of  Privy  Council.” 

“  (  Copy) 

“  Agricultural  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 
“October  5th,  1886. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  facts  in  respect  to  inoculation  are — (i)  A  certain 
amount  of  protection  against  the  natural  disease  is  conferred  for  a  length  of 
time  not  determined.  (2)  Inoculation  does  not  produce  the  disease  (Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia)  either  in  the  inoculated  animal  or  its  offspring.  (3)  Inoculated 
cattle  (otherwise  healthy)  cannot  communicate  the  disease  to  other  cattle 
with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  (4)  When  inoculation  is  practised  in 
a  herd  in  which  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  appeared,  it  is  quite  certain  that  among 
the  inoculated  cattle  which  are  presumed  to  be  healthy  at  the  time,  a  certain 
proportion — sometimes  a  large  proportion — are  already  the  subjects  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  a  limited  area  of  the  lungs,  the  disease  not  being  discoverable 
without  a  post  mortem  examination. 

“These  are  the  animals  which  are  likely  to  communicate  the  disease,  not 
because  they  are  inoculated,  but  for  the  more  evident  reason  that  they  are 
actually  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  an  obscure  form,  which  is  not 
modified  by  inoculation. 

“With  the  above  facts  before  us  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  inoculation  is 
practised  at  all  as  an  alternative  to  slaughter  in  the  case  of  cattle  which  have 
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been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  but  are  not  discoverably 
affected,  the  inoculated  cattle  should  be  kept  in  the  infected  place  until  they 
are  in  a  condition  for  the  butcher ;  and  the  infected  place  should  not  be 
declared  free  while  any  of  the  inoculated  cattle  remain  alive. 

“  I  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that  if  the  stamping-out  system  be  adopted 
as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  there  will  be  neither  occasion  nor  necessity  for  the  practice  of 
inoculation. — Yours  very  truly,  “  E.  T.  Brown. 

“  Mark  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

(7b  be  continued^ 

ROYAL  (DICK)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

*  (Conthiued from  page  457,  vol.  xxiii.) 

Even  the  destruction  of  life,  unattractive  though  the  subject  be,  has  some¬ 
times  its  ludicrous  and  its  beneficent  aspects.  Thus,  some  years  ago,  a  horse- 
slaughterer  in  this  city  had  occasion  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  in  his  absence  a 
horse  was  brought  to  his  establishment  for  slaughter.  The  assistant  essayed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  blunt  axe,  to  perform  the  office  of  his  superior,  but  failed, 
and  about  three  o’clock  p.m.,  he  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  slaughterer,  and, 
finding  him  at  home,  explained  ;  Shift  your  claes  quick,  Geordie ;  shift 
your  claes  quick  !  Kill’t  a  horse  at  ane  o’clock,  and  he’s  no’  de’d  yet !  ”  The  late 
Professor  Spooner  used  to  relate  an  instance  where  a  horse-slaughterer  was 
ordered  to  pole-axe  a  horse  that  was  suffering  from  lock-jaw  ;  but  the  aim 
being  bad,  the  blow  fell  on  the  side  of  the  head,  with  the  result  that  the  shock 
cured  the  disease,  and  the  horse  lived  for  some  years  after. 

Severance  of  the  spitial  cord  hy  fiihxng  is  practised  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  some  of  the  large  slaughtering-establishments  of  America,  and  if  quickly 
and  expertly  done  it  is  very  effectual.  The  only  objection  that  can  properly 
be  urged  against  its  adoption  is  the  preliminary  pain  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  knife  through  the  skin,  and  also,  very  momentarily,  when  it  penetrates 
the  spinal  cord.  In  the  killing  of  sheep  the  operation  is  practised  from  before 
backwards,  simultaneously  with  the  act  of  severing  the  carotid  arteries 
(bleeding)  ;  here  also  there  is  pain  produced  in  cutting  through  the  skin  and 
tissues  before  the  cord  is  severed,  as  no  preliminary  unconsciousness  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  concussion  of  the  brain  with  a  hammer  or  other  similar  instrument. 

Decapitation^  as  practised  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  case  of  calves  ;  in  India, 
by  certain  religious  sects,  in  the  case  of  cattle ;  and,  universally,  in  the  case 
of  such  small  creatures  as  poultry ;  by  the  aid  of  the  chopper  or  the  knife, 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  guillotine  or  sword,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
identical  with  pithing,  but  preferable  to  it,  inasmuch  as  no  conscious  pre¬ 
liminary  pain  is  caused  by  cutting  through  the  skin  and  tissues.  It  is  equally 
as  merciful  as  death  by  gunshot,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  more  repulsive.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  decapitation  of  sheep,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
leaving  the  head  attached  to  the  carcase,  might  be  objected  to,  but  in  my 
opinion,  the  absence  of  the  head,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain,  for  it  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  both  dirty  and 'ghastly. 

Cardiac  death  is  seldom  resorted  to  for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  heart 
cannot  be  penetrated  without  damaging  the  skin  or  hide,  while  the  insuffla¬ 
tion  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein  is  a  difficult  operation  to  perform — in  fact, 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  expert. 

Pulmo7iary  death  is  only  practised,  in  the  form  of  drowning,  in  the  case  of 
small  animals,  and  by  the  use  of  such  agents  as  those  previously  mentioned. 
If  respiratory  arrest  is  brought  about  instantaneously,  it  is  as  merciful  a  form 
of  death  as  any  which  can  be  inflicted ;  but  if  it  is  brought  about  slowly, 
there  must  be,  and  always  is — as  all  those  who  have  been  at  any  time 
partially  suffocated  can  testify — a  certain  amount  of  suffering  and  horror 
attending  the  process  ;  and  many  agents  which  produce  death  by  respiratory 
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paralysis  give  rise  to  a  stage,  more  or  less  prolonged,  of  excitement  and 
delirium.  Drowning  is  objected  to  by  many  people,  but  I  fancy,  in  most 
instances,  horror  of  the  process  has  been  engendered  by  the  objector  having, 
at  some  time  or  other,  seen  the  operation  improperly  performed.  If  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  proper  manner,  there  are  few  more  painless  deaths  than  that  of  drowning, 
and  here  I  am  speaking  from  personal  experience  when  I  say  there  is  no  patn^ 
except  that  mental  pain  which  comes  from  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
all  which  is  dear  to  the  victim  is  suddenly  wrenched  from  his  grasp — parents 
and  relations,  regrets  for  the  past,  and  all  the  hopes  for  the  future,  snatched 
away  in  a  moment.  Now,  in  animals,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  thought 
of  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  the  past  or  the  future,  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  ;  and,  unlike  man,  an  animal  does  not  realise  the  fact  that  an  end  is 
about  to  be  put  to  its  existence,  and,  consequently,  it  suffers  no  mental  anxiety 
in  the  thought  of  what  is  before  it.  Moreover,  when  drowning  is  carried  out 
in  the  manner  it  is  done  in  this  city,  the  sudden  immersion  acts,  in  my 
opinion,  like  a  shock,  and  prevents  the  animal  realising  what  is  going  om 
In  any  case,  death  is  consummated  in  a  few  seconds,  and  any  subsequent 
movements  are  merely  automatic.  The  waters  of  Lethe  have  not,  even  in 
these  degenerate  days,  lost  their  fabled  power,  and  lovers  of  animals  can 
keep  their  minds  at  ease,  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  pain  attendant  upon 
this  mode  of  producing  death,  if  it  is  properly  performed.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  lethal 
chamber,  as  a  painless  destructive  medium.  Undoubtedly,  this  method  of 
depriving  animals  of  life  appeals,  with  an  intensity  not  felt  in  connection  with 
any  other  mode,  to  all  the  best  instincts  of  humanity,  and  if  properly  and 
scientifically  carried  out,  it  is  a  most  desirable  method  of  taking  away  life ; 
but  while  I  admit  this,  and  while  we  show  our  appreciation  of  the  method 
here  by  having  a  lethal  chamber  constructed  on  the  premises,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  express  my  firm  conviction  that,  with  the  exception  ot  the  absence 
of  that  shock  to  the  humane  instinct  which  all  forms  of  violence  inflicted  on 
animals  produce,  death  by  exposure  to  soporific  fumes  is  in  no  way 
superior  or  preferable  to  death  by  decapitation  or  shooting. 

Chloroform  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  producing  a  preliminary  stage 
of  excitement  and  distresss  prior  to  the  exercising  of  its  narcotising  influence, 
which  is  sometimes  very  prolonged  and  very  violent ;  and,  although  the 
action  of  prussic  acid  is  extremely  rapid — momentary,  it  may  be  said — the 
spasms  it  produces  are  not  pleasant  to  witness,  and,  unless  administered  by 
qualified  persons,  unexpected  and  undesirable  results  sometimes  follow  its 
administration. 

Morphia  is  too  uncertain  in  its  action  to  render  it  a  desirable  agent  for  the 
purpose  in  question. 

The  killing  of  animals  by  depletion  of  blood  is  a  very  old  method,  and,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  its  operation  on  the  flesh, 
it  is  a  comparatively  painless  one,  the  only  sense  of  pain  produced  being  in 
the  preliminary  step  of  cutting  through  the  skin.  In  making  this  statement 
I  am  not  speaking  off  book,”  as  I  well  remember  an  old  domestic  servant 
of  my  family  relating,  many  years  ago,  her  experience  of  a  very  near  escape 
from  death  by  bleeding,  in  the  days  when  periodical  venesection  was  in 
vogue. 

In  concluding  this  address,  I  wish  to  say  one  special  word  to  those  amongst 
you  who  are  students  of  veterinary  science,  and  that  is  to  express  the  hope 
that,  in  your  future  life,  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  not  only  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  those  animals  which  are  placed  under  your  charge,  but  to  sup¬ 
press  all  forms  of  cruelty  to  the  members  of  a  creation  lower  only  than  your¬ 
selves  in  not  possessing  some  of  the  higher  attributes  of  man  s  God-like 
nature ;  but  while  I  say  this,  I  must  at  the  same  time  distinctly  say  that, 
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much  as  I  love  animals,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  morbid  (am  I  wrong 
in  saying  immoral  ?)  sentimentality  which  leads  some  people  to  speak  of 
animals  as  our  domestic  fellow  creatures.^  which  leads  others  to  declare  that 
they  could  have  better  spared  some  of  their  friends  than  their  dog,  or  that  they 
hope  to  meet  their  departed  canine  friend  in  heaven,  and,  worse  than  all,  which 
leads  some  ladies  to  hand  over  their  little  ones  to  the  c^re  of  the  hireling  and 
the  stranger,  in  order  that  they  may  pay  more  attention  to  their  canine  pets. 
It  iwas  a  beautiful  sentiment  which  was  expressed  by  one  of  our  poets 
(Cowper,  I  think)  when  he  said: — 

The  snail  that  in  the  public  path  at  even  crawls, 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush ; 

But  he  who  hath  humanity — forewarned — 

Wni  step  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

Beautiful,  indeed,  in  itself  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  these  lines,  but  the 
poet,  to  be  consistent,  should  have  followed  it  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion 
by  saying 

The  wasp  that  publicly  doth  buzz  and  sting, 

May  inadvertently  be  caught  and  killed  ; 

But  he,  who  to  dumb  creatures  kindly  is  inclined, 

Will  graciously  forbear — and  let  the  insect  cling. 

I  fancy  I  can  hear  you  say  that  the  cases  are  mot  parallel,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  the  snail  which  crosses  the  public  path  is  not  diligently  hieing  its 
way  to  your  garden,  with  the  object  of  devouring  your  cherished  dahlias,  or 
of  demolishing  your  choicest  cauliflower  plants  ?  In  reference  to  the  relative 
positions  occupied  in  the  scale  of  creation  by  man  and  animals,  allow  me  to 
quote  some  lines  which  you  will  find  in  my  introductory  address  of  1874, 
and  to  supplement  them  by  a  few  of  more  recent  date — 

In  His  own  image  He  created  him ; 

But  dog,  nor  horse,  nor  ox  were  in  His  image  built, 

(Call  them  thy  fellow  creatures  as  thou  wilt) ; 

And  with  wisdom,  understanding,  knowledge, 

Power,  and  might,  did  him  endow  ; 

And,  in  order  that  his  likeness  might  not  be  defiled, 

Reason,  in  her  high  empire,  was  enthroned. 

And  thought  established  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Yes !  these  Godly  attributes  to  him  were  given. 

That  he  might  carry  out  the  predetermined  counsel 

Of  that  Being,  of  whom,  in  spirit,  he  was  the  image  and  reflection ; 

And  though,  as  all  must  own,  the  animal  creation 
Is  endowed  with  powers,  both  of  reasoning  and  of  instinct, 

These  principles  to  it  were  only  given  that  it  might,  aU  the  more, 

Contribute  to  the  enjoyment,  well-being,  and  support 
Of  him  who  over  it  was  born  to  reign. 

True  instinct,  reason,  thought,  nobility — 

The  attributes  and  high  prerogatives  of  God — 

To  him  alone  were  given,  that  man  should  be 
In  all  things  like  unto  Himself. 

I  reck  not  of  that  heaven  where  the  dog  doth  sit 
With  men  and  angels  pure,  at  God’s  right  hand ; 

Nor  dp  I  find  it  stated  so  in  Holy  Writ, 

Which  plainly  doth  describe  that  better  land. 

No  !  give  to  dogs  their  due,  and  ever  speak  them  land. 

But  raise  them  not  to  level  with  the  blessed  ; 

Relieve  their  sufferings,  help  the  lame  and  blind. 

And  never  let  their  bodies  be  by  pain  oppressed. 

And  when  their  race  is  run,  and  life  departs, 

Remember,  thou,  that  they  thy  charity  do  claim. 

And,  aye,  within  thy  heart  of  hearts  let  burn. 

For  all  thy  canine  friends,  love’s  purest  flame. 
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Bailie  Cranston,  who  had  taken  the  chair  in  the  course  of  the  address, 
spoke  of  the  able  lecture  which  Principal  Walley  had  delivered,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
buildings. 

Bailie  Turnbull  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  magistrates 
and  Council  had  in  seeing  the  great  step  in  advance  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  College.  He  made  a  contrast  between  what  the  college  was  when  he 
was  boy,  and  congratulated  the  Principal  and  the  lecturers  on  the  premises 
they  now  had  at  their  disposal.  He  had  no  doubt  they  would  show  good 
results  in  their  teaching  from  these  advantages. 

Dr.  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  lecturers,  asked  the  students  to  express 
cordially  their  thanks  to  Bailie  Cranston  for  presiding  towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  They,  as  lecturers  and  students,  were  generally  inclined  to 
regard  Principal  Walley  as  their  head,  but  in  some  respects  they  must  call 
Bailie  Cranston  their  honorary  Principal.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Councillor  Macdougald  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

Principal  Walley  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morham,  and  all  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  building,  after  which  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

THE  NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

This  college  commenced  its  winter  session  on  the  27th  October. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
friends  and  students,  amongst  those  present  being  Messrs.  Greaves,  Woods, 
Whittle,  Borthwick,  Cunningham,  Rutherford,  Aitken,  Hutton,  Boyd,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Phelp,  Clarke,  Campbell,  Briggs,  Burnett,  Paterson,  Spreull,  Reid, 
Storie,  Connochie  ;  Professor  Wallace  (Edin.  University),  S.  Wallace,  Rev. 
J.  Overend,  many  ladies,  and  others  interested  in  the  institution. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  in  introducing  Dr.  Hunter,  who  delivered  the  opening 
address,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  of  disease  by  veterinarians,  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  the  increased  accommoda¬ 
tion  now  provided  for  dissecting-rooms. 

Dr.  Hunter  then  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — In  giving  the  introductory  lecture  on 
this  occasion,  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  alike  those  students 
who  are  now  returning  to  their  studies  for  another  session  and  those  who  are 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  also  to  thank  those  of  you — practitioners  and 
others — who  have  come,  some  of  you  a  considerable  distance,  to  honour  us 
with  your  presence.  In  choosing  a  subject  for  my  discourse,  I  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  precedent,  fixed  upon  one  of  present  interest  to  the  profession,  I  mean 
of  more  than  general  interest,  and  such  a  subject  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion ;  but  from  the  intricacies  involved,  from  my 
inability  to  give,  perhaps,  anything  like  explicit  views  in  so  short  time,  and 
from  many  of  you  having  not  as  yet  come  to  relish  the  dry  technicalities  to 
which  I  may  feel  myself  obliged  to  refer,  I  only  hope  I  may  not  fail  alto¬ 
gether  in  interesting  a  sufficient  number  of  you. 

The  subject  is  “  Vaccination  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,”  and  I 
trust  you  will  bear  with  me  while,  for  the  sake  of  those  as  yet  new  to  the 
whole  science  of  medicine,  I  think  it  necessary  to  begin  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  That  I  may  be  the  better  able  to  keep  myself  in  sequence,  I  propose 
to  divide  the  subject  into  four  heads. 

1st.  What  is  disease? 

2nd.  What  class  of  diseases  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  vaccination  ? 

3rd.  What  have  been  the  methods  employed  ? 
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4th.  What  are  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  practice  of  vaccination 
is  based  ? 

As  you  are  all  perhaps  aware,  the  framing  of  a  definition  is  no  easy 
matter,  even  when  we  imagine  we  know  all  about  the  matter  to  be  defined. 

The  most  famous  law-makers  have  not  always  been  able  to  get  over  this 
difficulty.  In  the  case  of  disease,  then — at  best  but  partly  understood — how 
are  we  to  give  definitions  ?  If  I  tell  you  that  in  health  the  sum  of  the  entire 
functions  of  the  organism  seems  an  unbroken  harmony,  that  the  various 
organs  and  minute  parts  of  which  the  so-called  organs  consist,  are  working, 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  exactly  to  each  other’s  hands,  so  to  speak — that  no 
single  cell  is  doing  more  nor  less  than  its  neighbours  require  of  it — and  that 
all  this  harmony  of  parts  for  the  common  good  is  most  closely  related  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  nourishment  of  each  individually  ;  then  you  will  see 
that  when  I  say  “  health  is  normal  nutrition,  and  that  disease  is  abnormal  or 
altered  nutrition,”  I  do  not  fall  very  far  short  of  giving  what  will  serve  at 
least  our  purpose  as  a  definition  of  these  common  but  perplexing  terms. 
Having,  then,  got  so  far,  in  what  class  of  these  altered  states  known  as 
disease  are  we  to  expect  beneficial  results  from  the  form  of  treatment  known 
as  vaccination  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  ? 

Most  of  you  know  that  many  of  the  so-called  diseases  appear  to  be  due 
entirely  to  what  we  call  physiological  causes,  z>.,  there  is  some  obstruction 
in  a  vessel,  let  us  say — temporary,  perhaps — some  valve  not  acting  properly, 
from  loss  of  substance,  etc.,  or  some  organ  entirely  destroyed  from  mecha¬ 
nical  injury  or  otherwise;  in  all  of  these  cases  common-sense  telling  us  it 
would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  benefit  from  any  form  of  vaccination. 
Whether  in  the  simple  form  of  mere  “derangement,”  or  the  more  serious 
form  of  “organic  disease,”  all  such  cases  we  should  place  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  benefit  from  vaccination.  It  is  to  the  class  of  diseases  depend¬ 
ing  upon  some  specific  virus'''  we  must  look,  where  some  peculiar  organic, 
or  possibly  rather  organised  poison,  which  upon  its  introduction  into  the 
system  produces  the  series  of  changes  peculiar  to  itself ;  in  this  sense  such 
diseases  will  be  all  more  or  less  contagious  or  infectious.  First  from  ex¬ 
perience,  in  some  cases  reaching  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  afterwards 
from  direct  scientific  deductions,  we  look  upon  such  diseases  as  just  those 
for  which  this  ever-extending  method  of  treatment  is  peculiarly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  suited. 

I  said  I  should  use  the  term  “vaccination  ”  in  its  widest  sense,  but  as  it 
is  more  difficult  grasping  general  principles  than  following  special  cases,  I 
shall  preface  what  can  be  said  for  the  vaccination  principle  by  running  over, 
so  far  as  time  will  permit,  the  history  of  the  best  authenticated  and  most 
universal  of  the  methods  of  applying  this  mode  of  treatment.  In  doing  so, 
I  shall,  for  evident  reasons,  limit  the  reference  to  methods  of  procedure 
(the  matter  of  our  third  head)  to  the  single  disease  known  as  Smallpox  in 
man,  and  the  modified  forms  under  which  it  occurs  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals.  Although  now  clearly  explained  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the  light 
of  modern  science,  we  need  not  be  told  that  the  very  method  we  now  employ 
was  the  result  of  simple  experience,  and,  in  certain  applications  of  it,  of  very 
great  antiquity  indeed.  Like  most  of  the  older  modes  of  treatment,  it  owed 
its  origin  to  no  theory,  unless  we  choose  to  see  it  in  perhaps  the  application 
of  a  widespread  but  erroneous  notion,  not  entirely  decayed  even  yet,  that  no 
two  serious  diseases  'can  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  body  ;  and 
that  by  the  introduction  of  some  less  deadly  evil  the  powers  of  the  particular 
disease  already  in  possession  should  be  gradually  weakened,  and  perhaps 
entirely  extinguished,  indeed,  so  far  extinguished,  that  never  afterwards 
should  it  be  able  to  gain  a  footing.  Can  such  notions  have  led  the  early 
surgeons  to  resort  to  blistering  as  a  means  of  relieving  more  serious  internal 
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irritations  ?  And  are  not  such  phrases  as  the  following  still  in  use  in  Lowland 
Scotland  in  application  to  similar  cases,  Mak  ae  deil  ding  another,”  “  Cured 
by  a  hair  o’ the  dog  that  bit  him,”  etc.,  just  the  remnant  of  similar  ideas  ? 
Whether  the  primitive  idea  was  that  one  disease  could  cure  or  give  immunity 
from  future  attacks  of  another  disease  ;  whether  there  required  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  similarity  between  these  two  diseases,  as  poetically  expressed  by  Byron, 
“  One  fire  burns  out  another’s  burning ;  ”  or  whether  there  were  embryo 
homoeopaths  in  those  days  who  thought  as  some  are  still  contented  to  do, 
that  the  production  of  a  particular  class  of  symptoms  will  afford  relief  and 
perhaps  prevent  recurrence  where  a  disease  exists  having  similar  symptoms. 
On  these  points  we  shall  ever  remain  in  ignorance,  for  the  ancient  medical 
writers  are  silent  on  this  matter.  Indeed,  we  may  assume  for  certain  that 
vaccination  was  first  practised  (and  it  has  been  practised  from  time  im¬ 
memorial)  quite  irrespective  of  any  theory,  the  fact  being  that  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently  the  class  who  should  have  been  given  to  theorise  about  it,  the 
medical  practitioners,  held  aloof  from  it  altogether. 

To  be  more  particular,  inoculation  for  prevention  of  Smallpox,  or  inten¬ 
tional  contagion  from  a  mild  case  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  severe 
attack  ever  afterwards,  is  mentioned  by  no  regular  medical  writer,  nor  even 
taken  notice  of  by  travellers  or  historians,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  depend  for  our  information  on  tradition.  In  Turkey 
it  seems  to  have  been  long  practised,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  keeping 
up  an  adequate  supply  of  marketable  girls  without  disfigurement  from  Small¬ 
pox. 

Two  Italian  writers,  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  were  the  first  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world  to  the  practice,  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1701.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Haverfordwest,  next  drew  attention  to 
the  mode  ol  procedure  in  Wales,  where,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  what 
was  called  “ Buying  the  Smallpox”  had  long  been  practised.  This  was  either 
by  putting  the  recipient  to  bed  with  a  mild  case,  tying  woollen  threads  round 
the  wrists  after  having  been  drawn  through  Smallpox  pustules,  or  the  actual 
scarification  of  some  part  of  the  skin  and  the  introduction  of  Smallpox  matter, 
just  such  practice  as  was  afterwards  introduced  from  the  East.  (It  is  curious 
that  the  term  “  buying  the  Smallpox ’’has  its  equivalent  in  most  languages 
where  this  was  practised). 

In  1717  Lady  May  Montague  had  her  son  so  inoculated  in  Constantinople, 
her  daughter  being  similarly  treated  when  she  came  to  England  in  1721,  at 
which  time  seven  condemned  criminals  were  also  successfully  operated  upon. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Royal  family  and  several  of  the  nobility  subjected  them¬ 
selves  to  the  same  process,  and  inoculation  rapidly  spread  over  civilised 
Europe.  Although  an  immense  gain,  inoculation  was  not  without  consider¬ 
able  risks,  as  the  transplanted  disease  could  not  always  be  got  to  preserve  a 
mild  form,  and  now  and  again  fatal  cases  occurred. 

We  come  now  to  the  new  departure,  the  principle  of  which  has  guided  all 
subsequent  practice  in  such  cases.  This  was  in  1796,  when  Dr.  Jenner  made 
his  discovery,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1798,  at  first  to  meet  with 
very  considerable  opposition  even  from  his  professional  brethren,  and  not  yet 
without  its  opponents.  Long  before  this  a  disease  very  like  Smallpox 
occasionally  was  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  a  very  severe  epizootic  of  this 
nature  had  raged  in  England  between  1745  and  1780.  Jenner  saw  the 
remnant  of  it  in  1796. 

Dr.  Layard  had  then  found  that  inoculation  from  cow  to  cow  (choosing 
mild  cases),  just  as  Simonds,  of  the  London  Veterinary  College,  found  in 
1862,  had  the  effect  of  saving  many  cattle.  It  remained  for  Jenner  to  try  the 
effect  of  Cow-pox  matter  on  man  as  a  preventive  for  Smallpox,  and  although 
he  seems  to  have  thought  Cow-pox  a  different  disease  from  Smallpox,  just 
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as  he  thought  the  so-called  “  grease  ”  from  the  horse’s  heel  another  matter, 
while  he  found  Smallpox  to  be  very  much  modified  by  either  of  them,  his 
discovery  ought  not  to  be  underrated. 

This  horse  ‘‘  grease’^  we  now  know  to  be  accidentally  combined  in  certain 
cases  with  equine-pox  matter,  and  that  Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  and  Horse-pox 
are  not  different  diseases,  but  modified  forms  of  one  and  the  same.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  vaccination  with  the  one  would  be  as  powerless  to  prevent 
the  one  as  the  other  as  vaccination  with  Pleuro -pneumonia  would  prevent 
Small-pox  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  Here,  then,  is  the  principle  :  the 
cow’s  constitution,  let'us  say,  so  far  modifies  the  Small-pox  of  man  (and  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  cow  can  take  Small-pox  from  man),  that  a 
much  milder  form  is  produced,  which,  by  reintroduction  to  the  human  body, 
gives  rise  to  a  disease  no  longer  like  the  virulent  affection  of  Small-pox,  but 
resembling  the  mild  form  known  as  Cow-pox.  The  same  may  be  done  from 
the  horse  to  man,  or  through  the  cow  intermediately. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  looking  about  for  a  mild  case  in  the  same  species,  we 
see  in  what  other  species  a  milder  form  of  the  same  disease  normally  occurs, 
and  take  our  matter  from  the  latter  source.  (Not  that  there  are  no  exceptions, 
for  there  have  been  instances  where  Small-pox,  got  even  through  the  cow,  has 
proved  fatal.)  In  this  lies  all  the  difference  between  “  inoculation  ”  and 

vaccination  ”  in  their  restricted  meanings. 

Even  yet,  however,  we  practise  inoculation  from  the  same  species  as  in 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in  what  is  called  “  ovination,”  which  is  inoculation  of 
a  sheep  with  the  Sheep-pox  matter  from  another,  and  in  other  instances  also, 
until  we  discover  some  other  source  from  which  the  modified  virus  may  be 
taken. 

To  hurry  to  a  close,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  now  the  scientific  principles  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  last  head.  And  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that,  so  far 
as  strictly  scientific  reasons  are  concerned,  there  are  but  few.  I  find  I  cannot 
proceed  very  far,  however,  without  saying  a  little  about  what  forms  a  pretty 
general  topic  in  modern  professional  conversation  and  writing — disease  germs. 
These  germs,  which  are  all  minute  bodies,  most  probably  belonging  to  the 
class  of  microscopic  algae,  or  possibly  fungi,  are  the  microbes  or  micro¬ 
organisms  of  the  modern  pathologist,  which  he  supposes  are  the  direct  cause 
of  most,  and  possibly  all,  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  To  hope  to 
give  you  anything  like  a  sketch  of  these  potent  pigmies  in  our  limited  time 
were  futile ;  their  names  even  are  now  almost  legion.  I  cannot  descend  to 
detail,  and  give  all  the  structural  differences  between  bacteria^  bacilli^  and 
micrococci^  nor  is  that  at  present  necessary.  Suffice  it  that  mere  shape  seems 
to  have  little  to  do  v/ith  their  properties,  for  there  are  both  harmless  and 
pathogenetic  forms  to  be  found  in  all  the  groups,  many  organisms  pre¬ 
sumably  different,  and  with  very  different  properties  indeed,  being  exactly 
alike,  so  far  as  the  best  microscopes  can  show.  But  it  is  just  here  that  many 
interesting  considerations  come  in ;  for  instance,  taking  the  case  of  the 
common  hay  bacillus  ( Bacillus  subtilis ),  so  very  like  the  deadly  Anthrax  bacillus 
{Bacillus  anlhracis),  that  careful  measurements  even  fail  to  show  much  dif¬ 
ference,  may  it  not  be  possible  that,  after  all,  they  are  one  and  the  same 
organism,  the  morbific  form  having  acquired  its  new  and  incontestably  virulent 
properties,  as  seen  in  Woolsorters’  Disease,  by  having  had  its  nutrition  altered 
in  the  body  of  cattle,  just  conversely  as  the  Small-pox  germ  is  altered  to  a 
milder  type  in  changing  its  host  from  man  to  the  cow  ? 

The  modern  methods  of  “  cultivation,”  to  secure  a  modified  and  weaker 
virus,  all  depend  on  this  affair  of  “  nutrition  ;  ”  and  we  stated  at  starting  how 
important  a  part  nutrition  played  in  health  and  disease. 

Then,  again,  another  and  a  great  perplexity  is  what  is  called  the  “  poly¬ 
morphism  ”  of  these  microscopic  organisms,  whereby  the  same  germ  may 
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appear  under  quite  a  Protean  variety  of  shapes,  so  that  we  are  often  un¬ 
certain  whether  we  are  looking  at  a  new  organism  or  some  one  we  knew  only 
in  another  of  its  shapes.  Rash  observers  and  dogmatisers  get  into  endless 
trouble  on  this  score. 

This  change  of  shape,  under  varied  conditions,  is  not  to  be  altogether 
wondered  at  when  we  see  larger  and  easier-studied  organisms  showing  the 
same  properties.  For  instance,  the  ^cidium  berberidis,  the  mould  of  the 
common  barberry,  although  very  different  in  form,  is  now  proved  to  be  the 
same  plant  as  the  Puccinia  graminis,  one  of  our  worst  wheat  blights.  The 
illiterate  always  thought  so,  but  scientists  have  only  recently  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

With  these  germs,  then,  making  up  for  their  minuteness  by  their  almost 
infinite  numbers,  and  with  their  almost  indestructible  powers  of  vitality,  even 
strong  acids  having  but  little  effect  upon  them,  floating  as  they  are  in  myriads 
in  the  atmosphere,  swarming  in  almost  all  natural  waters,  and  scarcely  absent 
from  any  article  of  food,  with  powers  of  reproduction  sufficient  to  produce 
many  millions  from  one,  is  it  to  be  wondered  how  contagions  spread  ?  Is  it 
not  more  wonderful  how  there  is  any  escape?  The  adaptation  of  the 
nidtis  seems  to  be  all,  and  where  the  tissues  of  one  individual  may  prove  a 
poor  lodging  on  account  of  certain  imperfectly  understood  conditions,  another 
individual  has  its  tissues  in  just  the  proper  condition  for  being  a  nursery  of 
germs. 

But,  lastly,  you  will  no  doubt  expect  me  to  say  why  vaccination  with  a 
certain  germ — say  the  modified  micrococcus  of  Small-pox — shall  give  future 
immunity  from  the  disease.  At  present  this  is  almost  an  entire  mystery,  but 
for  your  edification  I  shall  give  you  three  theories.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
‘‘  exhaustion  theory,”  and  infers  that  during  the  life  of  the  introduced  organism 
it  removes  all  nutriment  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  same  kind  of 
germ,  modified  or  not.  The  second  is  called  the  antidote  theory,  and  at  first 
sight  seems  more  feasible  than  the  former.  It  implies  that  the  implanted 
germ  in  growing  produces  some  chemical  substance  which  acts  as  a  poison  to 
germs  of  a  similar  nature  ever  afterwards — at  least  for  a  prolonged  period.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  view,  which  is  at  present  held  by  many ;  but 
give  you  the  third  theory,  now  associated  with  the  name  of  Grawitz,  which 
assumes  that  during  the  time  that  the  natural  elements  of  the  tissues  are 
keeping  company  with  the  introduced  germ,  a  new  form  of  vital  activity  is 
produced  in  these  elements,  whereby  they  afterwards  go  on  living  according 
to  a  new  method,  so  to  speak,  their  habits  having  been  so  far  changed  that 
they  no  longer  can  afford  a  suitable  nutriment  in  which  germs  of  the  same 
order  may  at  any  subsequent  period  thrive,  or  even  continue  a  bare  existence. 
So  much  for  pure  theory,  which,  after  all,  helps  us  but  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  happens  that  at  present  there  are  diseases  known  to 
be  modified  very  much  by  vaccination,  in  which  no  organised  germ  has  been 
found  as  yet.  Hydrophobia  is  one  of  such  ;  and  now,  certainly,  we  cannot 
pass  over  the  splendid  results  attained  by  Pasteur  in  vaccination  for  this 
disease.  Were  I  to  name  one  more  than  another  who  has  done  service  in 
the  field  of  modern  scientific  vaccination,  I  should  mention  Pasteur ;  but  there 
are  many  other  able  men  who  have  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  these  in¬ 
vestigations — names  that,  with  that  of  Jenner,  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  conservers  of  life — Delafond,  Toussaint,  Koch,  Klein,  and  many  others, 
not  least  among  whom  is  your  own  Principal,  who  has  done  much  good  work 
in  “cultivation  ”  experiments  with  germs  discovered  b}’’  himself 

Principal  Williams  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman, 
and  also  one  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  referred  to  the 
good  done  in  the  neighbourhood  by  inoculation  as  a  preventive  to  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  suggested  that  a  large  experiment  be  tried  at  the  public  ex- 
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pense,  to  prove  or  disprove  its  efficacy,  and  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty 
sometimes  experienced  in  detecting  the  presence  of  this  disease. 

Mr,  Greaves  (Manchester)  seconded  the  votes,  and  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  again  be  present  with  Principal  Williams  at  another  opening  of 
the  college. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Council,  held  on  December  8th,  Sir  John  Thorold  stated 
that  the  Committee  had  considered  several  reports  from  the  Society’s  provin¬ 
cial  veterinary  surgeons.  Mr.  Clay  had  brought  before  the  Committee  his 
scheme  for  the  horse-shoeing  competition,  and  they  recommended  that  ;^5o 
be  offered  at  Newcastle  for  shoeing-smiths,  in  three  classes,  as  follows ; — 

Class  I.— Agricultural  horses,  ^6,  ^4,  £%  £2,  £1. 

Class  II.— Dray  horses,  ^6,  ^4,  ^3,  £2,  £1. 

Class  III. — Hunters  and  Roadsters,  £6,  ^4,  ^3,  £2,  £1. 

The  competition  to  be  confined  to  the  district  of  the  show  (Northumber¬ 
land,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland),  and  no  competitor  to  enter 
in  more  than  one  class.  The  Committee  had  met  nine  times  and  made  nine 
reports,  and  they  recommend  that  the  following  constitute  the  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year: — Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  General  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord 
Moreton,  Sir  John  Thorold,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke, 
Hon.  C.  T.  Parker,  Mr.  G,  M.  Allender,  Mr.  A.  Ashworth,  Professor  Brown, 
Mr,  C.  Clay,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cope,  Mr.  Dent,  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr,  S.  P.  Foster,  Mr. 
Harpley,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  A.  P.  Lloyd,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  Prof.  Robertson, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  W,  H.  Wakefield,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

This  report  having  been  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  veterinary  grant  of  ;!^5oo  for  the  year  1887,  of  which  sum 
£200  was  granted  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  aid  of  the  further 
development  of  cattle  pathology. 


arntj)  SFcttititfffa  ISe^paitmeitt. 

Gazette ^  December  nth. 

Veterinary-Surgeon  Fred  Smith  to  be  Veterinary-Surgeon,  First  Class. 


Veterinary-Surgeon  J.  A.  Nunn,  F.R.C.V.S.,  has  sailed  for  South  Africa, 
where  he  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  Horse-Sickness,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  in  the  districts  where  it  is  most  destructive,  by  pro¬ 
tectively  inoculating  the  horses  with  attenuated  or  modified  virus.  Previous 
to  leaving  England,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Government  of  Madras  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  amount  of  Cattle  Disease  in  that  Presidency  in  1882, 
Mr.  Mills,  A.V.D.,  was  appointed  Veterinary  Inspector  and  Instructor  of  per¬ 
sons  for  the  suppression  of  these  diseases.  The  appointment  was  not  a 
permanent  one,  but  it  has  recently  been  renewed  for  two  years,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  excellent  work  Mr.  Mills  has  achieved. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dwyer  has  been  appointed  Assistant-Superintendent  of  Horse- 
Breeding  Operations  in  Bengal,  vice  the  late  Mr.  F.  Garrett,  deceased. 

The  establishment  of  veterinary  officers  in  India  has  been  fixed  at  48,  as 
follows : — 


Obituary. 
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Bengal  Presidency . 15 

Madras  Presidency . 7 

Bombay  Presidency . 6 

Reserve  . 8 

Administrative  ...  . .  4 

Remount  Depot  . 2 

Horse-breeding  Department  . 4 

Reserve  for  Remount  and  Horse-breeding  purposes  ...  2 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4^ 


Until  the  question  of  a  Civil  Veterinary  Department  is  finally  settled,  the 
veterinary-surgeons  employed  in  Burma,  with  the  Punjab  Government,  the 
Lahore,  Bombay  and  Saidapet  Veterinary  Schools,  will  be  considered  extra 
to  the  establishment. 

We  have  frequently  protested  against  the  insane  reductions  in  the  Indian 
Veterinary  Establishment,  of  which  the  above  is  the  latest  example.  As  a 
result,  we  are  beginning  to  have  in  the  military  operations  in  Burma  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  terrible  losses  witnessed  in  Afghanistan.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Madras  Pioneer  Mail^  for  instance,  writes  from  that  country: — “There  has 
been  a  great  mortality  here  lately  among  the  transport  ponies,  as  many  as 
fifteen  dying  in  one  day.  In  the  absence  of  any  qualified  veterinary  surgeon, 
no  one  is  prepared  to  offer  an  explanation.  One  peculiarity  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  which  looks  like  a  contagious  or  infectious  epidemic,  is  that  only  the 
transport  animals  have  suffered  which  are  of  necessity  kept  together,  while 
ponies  kept  separately,  belonging  to  officers  and  others,  have  all  escaped. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  extremely  rapid,  animals  seized  one  day 
refusing  food  and  often  dying  within  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours,  while  within 
a  very  few  hours  of  seizure  the  whole  appearance  of  the  beast  is  changed, 
and  it  looks  emaciated  and  half-starved.  Anthrax  might — I  speak  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  symptoms — be  suggested  as  the  cause,  but  some  officers  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  animals  which  have  died  from  it  have  held  ;post- 
mortems  upon  some  of  the  carcases,  and  pronounced  against  it.  The  mor¬ 
tality  amongst  the  goats  brought  up  to  the  Commissariat  for  issue  to  native 
troops  is,  I  am  told,  enormous  ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  all  the  steamer-captains  complain  they  are  put  on  board  at  Mandalay 
without  any  fodder  for  the  five  days’  journey,  grain  being  sent  in  lieu,  which 
is  not  of  course  an  efficient  substitute.  Altogether  Bhamo  seems  to  be  a  bad 
place  for  animals,  and  has  not  proved  much  better  for  human  beings,  though 
doubtless,  under  the  altered  conditions  of  airy  quarters  and  good  food,  the 
health  of  the  troops  will  very  materially  improve  in  future  years.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  send  a  veterinary  surgeon  up  to  Bhamo  specially  to 
report  on  the  diseases  and  preventive  measures  advisable  with  reference  to 
the  animals.  Inspecting  Veterinary-Surgeon  Shaw  came  up  with  Sir  Charles 
Bernard,  and  spent  some  three  days  here,  but  was  not,  I  believe,  consulted 
about  the  epidemic  amongst  the  ponies.” 


Death  has  been  busy  of  late,  especially  among  the  older  members  of  the 
profession  ;  and  we  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  this  month  some  of  the  more 
prominent  among  our  colleagues  who  have  been  taken  away  from  us. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is  H.  J.  Cartwright,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  who  died  on  November  30th,  after  only  a  few  days’  illness,  the 
result  of  a  chill.  He  graduate!  in  1845,  and  for  many  years  was  a  Member 
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of  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  and  also  held  the  office  of  Vice-President. 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  regular  in  attendance,  and  taking  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Council,  where  his  sterling  integrity  and  sound  sense  were 
always  manifest,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  highly  esteemed  and  his  opinions  justly 
valued.  His  presence  in  the  Council  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  there  cannot  but  feel  deep  pain  at  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
his  decease.  Born  at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  began  practice  soon  after 
graduation,  he  continued  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  profession  in  this  country,  his  advice  being  sought  for  far  and  wide,  and 
everywhere  he  was  recognised  as  a  worthy  representative  of  his  calling.  In 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  he  was  held  in  much  esteem  ;  and  a  local 
newspaper,  in  giving  an  eulogistic  notice  of  him,  remarks  that  “  he  was 
widely  known  and  highly  respected ;  no  man  could  have  worked  harder ;  his 
ability  had  gained  for  him  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  profession.  .  . 
He  was  a  Churchman,  and  a  staunch  Conservative ;  but  being  of  a  very 
retiring  disposition,  he  never  took  any  part  in  public  life.” 

In  all  movements  which  had  the  welfare  of  the  veterinary  profession  for 
their  object  he  played  a  prominent,  if  unassuming,  part ;  and  all  good  and 
charitable  projects  received  his  support.  A  staunch  and  true  friend,  courteous 
in  manner,  kindly  in  speech,  careful  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
our  deceased  colleague  made  friends  everywhere,  and  rarely  indeed  an 
enemy.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  died  on  his  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

M.  E.  Naylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Wakefield,  died  on  November  2ist,  aged 
83  years.  He  graduated  in  1831,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
in  1877,  and  was  a  vice-president  for  four  consecutive  years.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  profession  from  his  earliest  days,  and  for  many  years  was 
curator  to  the  Veterinary  Museum,  subsequently  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Youatt  to  University  College,  London.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  marked 
ability,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  and  preparing  morbid  and 
other  specimens,  both  as  pupil  and  assistant. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  J osh.  N aylor,  D. D. ,  vicar  of  Perristorre  and 
rector  of  Crofton,  near  Wakefield.  In  early  life  he  gave  attention  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  ;  but  his  great  love  for  domestic  animals  led  him  to  embrace 
the  veterinary  profession.  He  entered  the  Dick  College  in  Edinburgh,  and 
speedily  won  the  esteem  of  the  late  Professor  by  his  devotion  to  his  studies ; 
but  not  satisfied  with  graduating  at  that  Institution,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  where  he  obtained  his  diploma.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  as  pupil,  and  subsequently  assistant,  to  the  late 
William  Youatt,  by  whom  he  was  highly  valued  for  his  professional 
attainments. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  he  decided  to  commence  his  professional  career  in 
his  native  town,  where  he  soon  formed  an  extensive  practice,  which  he  carried 
on  for  more  than  half-a-century,  until  about  tv/o  years  ago,  when  a  paralytic 
attack  prostrated  him. 

Mr.  Naylor  was  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
also  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  most  of  the  deserving  institutions  of  Wakefield,  and  to 
the  School  of  Art,  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Lancastrian  School,  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  and  Naturalists’  Societies,  and  to  other  educational  and  scientific 
bodies,  he  rendered,  as  a  member  of  their  executive,  most  valuable  aid.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  Freemasons  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  West  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  some  fifty  years  ago  was  V.S.  to  the  Wakefield  troop  of  the 
S.W.Y.  Yeomanry  cavalry. 
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The  deceased  led  a  most  active  life,  and  possessed  a  good  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  history;  and  at  a  scientific  conversazione,  microscopical 
soiree,  or  other  exhibition,  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 

In  his  profession  he  was  universally  respected,  and  in  any  case  of  litiga¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  employed  his  unswerving  character  made  him  an 
especial  favourite.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  most  of  the  veterinary 
medical  societies  ;  and  few  men  have  left  a  name  more  highly  esteemed,  both 
by  rich  and  poor.  To  the  latter  he  was  always  ready  to  render  his  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  without  fee  or  reward  at  all  hours.  His  Christian  character 
was  most  exemplary,  and  it  may  well  be  said  of  him,  “  He  rests  from  his 
labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.” 

As  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  so  with  Mr.  Naylor ;  the  local  public  press  testi¬ 
fied  to  their  worth  and  the  loss  sustained  by  their  death.  Among  the 
many  laudatory  notices  of  Mr.  Naylor,  we  may  give  the  following  from  the 
Wakefield  Herald : — 

“  Once  more  the  mournful  words,  ‘  Dust  to  dust  ’  have  been  pronounced, 
and  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  form  of  one  who  for  many  years  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  our  midst.  Another  of  Wakefield’s  worthies  has  gone  to 
‘  that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.’  That  Mr.  Martin  Naylor 
deserved  to  be  accounted  such  a  worthy,  those  who  knew  him  best  can  fully 
testify,  and  the  representative  body  of  mourners  who  attended  his  funeral  is 
in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  the  deceased  gentleman  was  not 
great  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  it  is  because  he  refused  to 
"  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him  ;  ’  for,  while  ever  ready  to  render  cheerful 
help  to  any  deserving  cause  (as  the  records  of  our  public  institutions  bear 
witness),  he  was  always  content  to  occupy  a  retired  position,  and  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  any  post  of  honour  sought  to 
be  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services.  This  shrinking  from 
conspicuous  offices  may  have  deprived  him  of  that  loud-voiced  popularity 
which  is  often  bestowed  upon  less  worthy  men ;  but  by  those  wfith  whom  he 
mostly  came  in  contact  his  sterling  qualities  were  estimated  at  their  true 
value,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

‘‘  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  in  the  public  walks  of  life  where  he  will  be  most 
missed.  Amongst  the  most  sincere  of  his  mourners  will  be  those  toward 
whom  his  never-failing  charity  was  wont  to  find  its  freest  exercise — the  poor 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  many  a  recipient  of  his  kind  acts 
could  tell,  he  was  one  who  did  ‘  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame.’ 
Not  only  by  direct  deeds  of  charity  did  his  greatness  of  heart  express  itself, 
but  also  in  his  professional  dealings  with  the  humbler  classes,  by  forgiving 
them  their  ‘  doctor’s  bills  ’  when  he  saw  that  they  could  ill  afford  to  pay  for  the 
advice  they  had  been  compelled  to  seek,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  In 
the  case  of  ‘  Old  Martin  Naylor,’  as  he  was  colloquially  termed,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  words,  that  the  good  which  men  do  is  ‘  oft  interred  with  their  bones,’ 
will  assuredly  receive  no  exemplification,  for  his  benevolence  and  generosity 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  community  for  many  long  years.” 

We  regret  also  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  R.  S.  Blake,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Wimborne,  Dorset,  which  took  place  on  21st  November. 

Mr.  Blake  qualified  in  May,  1849,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty-five  years 
practised  in  the  above  town.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  was 
Government  Veterinary  Inspector.  Besides  enjoying  a  high  professional 
reputation,  he  was  a  much-respected  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  old  member  has  disappeared  from  among  us  in  the  person  of 
G.  Langley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  Much  Wenlock,  Salop,  who  graduated 
in  1828. 
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Ranche  Horses. — A  hundred  head  of  wild  horses  were  being  driven  into 
the  swift-running  but  shallow  river  ;  the  leaders  stringing  out  in  all  directions, 
the  tail  of  the  herd  rushing  with  headlong  speed  down  the  steep,  sandy  in¬ 
cline  of  a  narrow  gorge,  urged  and  directed  by  the  flying  horsemen,  who  had 
to  overcome  their  natural  fear  of  being  bogged  down  in  the  treacherous, 
shifting  quicksands  of  the  river-bed.  Now  they  are  all  safely  across.  Their 
coats,  still  wet,  are  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  their  spare  forms,  wiry  legs,  and 
small,  well-shaped  feet  give  promise  of  activity  and  endurance ;  the  long, 
flowing  manes  and  tails,  the  shaggy  forelock  and  bright  eye  impart  to  them 
a  wild,  free  air,  but  the  straight  shoulders  and  low  withers  foreshadow  an 
awkward,  wearying  gait ;  the  narrow  chest,  and  small  quarters  reveal  a  want 
of  power,  and  the  receding  foreheads  and  round  nostrils  denote  an  uncertain 
temper.  But  we  must  not  be  too  critical.  They  are  young  and  fresh,  and 
full  of  fun  and  frolic.  In  a  few  months’  time  ill-usage  and  hard  work  will 
have  reduced  them  to  lean,  broken-hearted  creatures,  without  a  kick  left  in 
them.  How  strangely  marked  they  are !  Piebalds,  skewbalds,  and  duns 
with  striped  backs  predominate.  Here  is  one  with  a  pure  white  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  him  coal-black ;  there  is  a  blue  roan  with  a  large 
white  patch  on  his  side ;  and  yet  another,  a  rich  dark  chestnut  has  a  splendid 
mane  and  tail  of  a  much  lighter  colour.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are  wall¬ 
eyed,  or  ^‘glass-eyed,”  as  they  are  called  out  West.  In  height  they  average 
from  14  to  15  hands.  They  are  all  geldings,  four  and  five-year-olds.  Mares 
are  rarely  used  for  working  cattle ;  at  certain  periods  they  are  seized  with  a 
desire  for  wandering,  and  scour  the  plains  in  search  of  fitter  mates  than  the 
geldings  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  It  then  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
restrain  them  within  bounds,  and  away  they  go  in  search  of  love  and  adven¬ 
ture.  Originally  sprung  from  the  Spanish  jennet,  brought  over  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America  by  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  some  of  whose  steeds 
escaped,  their  descendants  have  ever  since  wandered  across  the  plains  in 
large  droves.  In  their  wild  state  they  are  called  “  mustangs,”  but  when 
raised  on  a  ranche,  and  after  having  been  handled  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
are  called  “bronchos.”— From  the  “  Cow-boy  at  Home,”  in  Cornhill Magazine, 

Scurvy  in  Serpents. — M.  Magitot  has  recently  described  to  the  French 
Academic  des  Sciences,  a  disease  he  has  observed  amongst  snakes  which  is 
analogous  to  scurvy,  there  being  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  abscesses, 
haemorrhages,  ulceration,  shedding  of  teeth,  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  causes  seem  to  be  overcrowding, 
dampness,  cold,  and  bad  hygienic  conditions.  A  bacillus,  too,  has  been  found, 
which  M.  Pasteur  looks  upon  as  the  morbid  agent.  Most  of  the  snakes 
affected  with  the  disease  succumb  to  it ;  but  by  timely  care  and  astringent 
applications  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  some  may  be  saved. 

Destruction  by  Wild  Animals  in  Madras. — During  the  quarter  ending 
30th  June,  601  bullocks  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  by  tigers  and  cheetahs.  Also  731  cows,  190  calves,  181  buffaloes, 
126  sheep,  156  goats,  29  horses  and  ponies,  25  asses,  31  dogs  and  9  pigs. 
About  half  of  this  destruction  occurred  in  the  South  Canara  District. 

Dr.  Chauveau. — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  Dr.  Chauveaii 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Pathology  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  was  so  ably  filled  by  the  late  ^^M.  Bouley,  and  ren¬ 
dered  vacant  by  his  lamented  death. 
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Animal  Mortality  in  France. — A  communication,  made  by  the  French 
Administration  to  the  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement  of  the  Veterinary  Schools, 
shows  the  favourable  influence  which  the  progress  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  hygiene  has  had  on  the  life  of  domestic  animals  during  thirty  years — the 
mortality  among  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  having  steadily  decreased  during 
the  periods  given  : — 

Horses. 

Losses  in  1852  ...  ...  ..  178,000 

„  „  1862  ...  ...  ...  132,000 

,j  ,,1882  ...  ...  ...  55) 

Rabies  in  Nottingham. — Owing  to  a  serious  outbreak  of  Rabies  at 
Nottingham,  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have  issued  stringent 
orders  with  regard  to  the  muzzling  of  dogs.  The  Committee  had  before  them 
at  their  last  meeting  the  testimony  of  several  veterinary  surgeons,  and  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Rabies  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  horse  and  a  cow,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
dogs,  had  been  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  a  recent 
Privy  Council  order,  and  have  issued  regulations  ordering  the  muzzling  of 
all  dogs  at  large  for  two  months.  The  regulations  provide  that  the  muzzle 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  complete  cage  for  the  snout  of  the  dog, 
wdthout  preventing  the  animal  from  breathing  freely,  or  lapping  water. 


Cattle.  Sheep. 
292,000  2,561,000 
332,000  1,532,000 

186,000  874,000 
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PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at  which  Professor  McEachran,  in 
dealing  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  inoculation  in 
such  terms  as  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  says :  “  In  every 
country  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  impartially  tried  and  reported  on, 
that  wherever  it  is  practised,  it  has  to  be  kept ;  the  report  has  been 
unfavourable,  that  many  die  from  the  operation  itself,  that  thus  in  large 
dairy  byres  in  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Glasgow,  where  the  lives 
of  the  cattle  are  protracted  by  the  operation,  every  fresh  animal  taken  in 
has  to  be  inoculated,  and  that  hence  we  have  a  constant  supply  of  the 
virus  existing  and  kept  active  in  these  centres  of  disease.” 

Professor  McEachran  must  pardon  us  telling  him,  that  in  this  he  makes 
serious,  mischievous,  and  gross  mis-statements.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
write  this  of  our  old  friend,  but  on  this  subject  we  will  mince  matters  with 
no  man,  and  we  protest,  as  we  have  done  before,  against  statements  made  by 
people  who,  from  their  position  give  weight  to  such,  while  all  the  time,  as  in 
this  instance,  they  can  be  shown  to  be  utterly  erroneous,  and  founded  on^ 
an  imperfect  knowlege  of  the  operation. 

Our  reply  is  that : 

“Wherever  the  operation  is  properly  carried  out  it  is  an  absolute 
success,  and  it  is  not  unfavourably  reported  upon  in  every  country  where 
practised ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  making  steady  headway,  notably  in 
Australia,  where  only  the  other  day  the  authorities  pronounced  unequivocably 
in  its  favour. 

“  Less  than  one  per  cent,  is  the  average  death  rate  from  the  operation  in 
our  hands,  and  making  every  allowance  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
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that,  where  it  exceeds  five  per  cent.,  the  fault  lies  with  the  operator,  not  the 
operation. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  up  where  once  practised,  and  most  certainly 
such  a  thing  is  not  carried  out,  either  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  he 
affirms. 

“  His  statement  that,  in  inoculating,  a  supply  of  the  virus  is  kept  up,  is 
somewhat  vague,  but  presuming  that  he  implies  that  inoculation  re-produces, 
intensifies,  and  continues  the  infectious  principle,  we  fiatly  contradict  him^ 
and  do  so  upon  an  experience  of  the  operation  which  he  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  of. 

“  Inoculated  animals,  healthy  at  the  time  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
all  animals  carefully  selected,  and  remaining  the  inoculated  survivors  of  an 
outbreak,  do  7iot,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  co7mnu7ticate  the  disease  to  others; 
nor  do  they  contract  the  disease,  if  freshly  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
They  cannot  be  made  to  take  it.  They  do  not  become,  nor  are  they  centres 
of  the  disease,  if  originally  carefully  selected.” 

We  sympathise  with  Professor  McEachran  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
Pleuro-pneumonia  getting  a  foothold  in  that  part  of  America  which  is  his  by 
adoption,  but  we  are  very  much  afraid  this  will  not  avail  much,  seeing  that 
it  has  so  strong  a  foothold  in  the  adjoining  states.  If  the  authorities  can 
prevent,  or  in  a  reasonable  time  stamp  out  the  disease  by  pole-axing,  well 
and  good — if  not,  what  then?  We  are  afraid  our  friend  and  those  w^ho 
think  with  him,  will  have  perforce  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  methods  ; 
and  although  he  indulges  in  some  very  tall  talk  about  inoculation  being  a 
“  cursed  ”  and  iniquitous  practice,  we  advise  him  to  try  and  make  himself 
master  of  its  every  feature,  when  in  operation.  We  think  he  who  can  be 
so,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  benefiting  the  cattle  owner  of  not  only  America,  but 
of  any  country  where  Pleuro-pneumonia  may  happen  to  occur.  We  have 
such  faith  in  the  value  of  the  operation,  that  we  could  stake  our  life  upon  it, 
always  provided  it  be  carefully  and  properly  carried  out ;  in  this  lies  the 
danger  to  its  success.  It  is  an  absolute  success  in  our  hands ;  why  should  it 
not  be  in  those  of  others  ?  If  it  succeeds  in  one  outbreak,  why  should  it 
not  in  every  one,  and  why,  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  should  it  not 
totally  suppress  the  disease  ? — Yours  faithfully, 

Edinburgh,  December  7,  1886.  R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Sir, — In  the  November  issue  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  under  the 
above  heading,  appears  a  letter  scurrilously  attacking  me,  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  letters,  the  writer’s  name  is  concealed  by  a  7i07n  de  pluTne. 

If  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  and  acted  accordingly,  I  would  certainly 
treat  this  august  individual  with  silent  contempt. 

But  as  a  number  of  my  professional  friends  (possibly,  after  reading  the 
controversy  in  The  Kirkcudbright  Advertise7')  have  advised  me  to  lay  the 
facts  of  the  case  plainly  before  the  profession,  and  let  them  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  it  be  possible  that  these  wise  men  from  the  East  can  come 
out  with  clean  hands,  I  now  venture  to  do  so.  I  hope  it  may  lie  in  your 
power  to  favour  me  with  space,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

On  the  7th  July  last.  Chief-constable  Davidson  called  at  my  house  to  con¬ 
sult  me  about  reported  suspicious  cases  of  Pleuro  at  Chapelton.  My  pupil, 
Mr.  Douglas,  told  him  I  left  home  for  London  the  night  before,  in  order  to 
attend  a  Council  meeting.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Irvine,  the  veterinary 
inspector  for  the  central  division  of  the  county,  in  whose  district  the  out¬ 
break  took  place,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Paterson,  Dumfries,  declared  it 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  The  Local  Authority  held  a  meeting  on  the  14th,  and 
ordered  the  Inspector  to  telegraph  for  Professor  McCall,  who  came  and 
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examined  the  stock  at  Chapelton  on  the  15th,  and  having  declared  it  to  be 
Pleuro,  attended  a  Local  Authority  meeting  the  same  day.  On  Professor 
McCall  being  asked  what  suppressive  measures  he  recommended  to  be 
adopted,  he  at  once  advised  “stamping  out.” 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Biggar,  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  himself  a 
member  of  the  Local  Authority,  was  communicating  with  Mr.  Rutherford, 
Edinburgh,  who  strongly  recommended  inoculation  ;  and  on  the  two  following 
days,  the  i6th  and  17th,  the  animals  not  slaughtered  were  inoculated  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  from  Hawick,  and  visited  a  week  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Rutherford.  Mr.  Biggar,  who  has  all  along  been  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Local  Authority,  intimated  that  he  had  adopted  inoculation 
experimentally  ;  and  so  easily  was  he  talked  into  Mr.  Rutherford’s  views, 
that  in  a  very  few  days  he  went  among  members  of  the  Local  Authority 
advocating  inoculation,  and  advising  its  adoption  by  the  Local  Authority. 

I  returned  from  the  South  the  first  week  in  August,  and  heard  that  Mr. 
Rutherford  had  been  employed  by  the  Local  Authority  to  inoculate  cattle  at 
Lochside.  All  this  time  I  took  no  notice  of  either  Mr.  Biggar’s  experiment, 
the  action  of  the  Local  Authority,  or  Mr.  Rutherford’s  assertions.  But  on 
Monday,  the  13th  September,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Castle  Douglas  profes¬ 
sionally,  and  I  found,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  was  accosted  on  every  hand  by 
farmers  and  gentlemen,  some  of  them  being  members  of  the  Local  Authority, 
asking  my  opinion  regarding  inoculation. 

On  going  towards  the  station,  a  gentleman  farmer  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
“  I  hear  you  have  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  as  a  means  of 
exterminating  Pleuro  from  the  county.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  hope  you  will 
endeavour  to  attend  the  first  Local  Authority’s  meeting  and  state  your  views, 
as  I  am  afraid  the  Local  Authority  is  being  led  away  by  the  dictates  of  one 
man  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  we  know  nothing  about.” 

This  I  declined  to  do,  as  the  outbreak  was  not  in  my  district ;  however,  I 
promised  to  put  a  short  letter  in  the  Kirkcudbright  Adveidiser^  which  I  did. 
In  that  letter  I  did  not  give  an  opinion  for  or  against  inoculation.  1  quoted 
from  Dr.  Fleming’s  “  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,”  and  from  Professor 
Walley’s  “  Four  Bovine  Scourges  ;  ”  also  referring  to  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Rutherford  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.” 
On  the  nth  an  outbreak  took  place  in  my  district,  on  the  farm  of  Torr,  which 
I  reported  to  Inspector  Davidson  that  night,  who  told  me  he  had  orders,  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak,  to  engage  Mr.  Rutherford  to  inoculate  all  animals 
that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  affected  ones,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
objections  to  meet  Mr.  Rutherford  the  following  day.  I  said  certainly  not, 
as  I  knew  Mr.  Rutherford  well.  Accordingly  they  met  me ;  we  examined  all 
the  cattle  on  the  farm,  and  then  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
condemned  one.  Mr.  Rutherford  then  told  me  he  had  the  virus  with  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  inoculate  the  remaining  cattle.  I  then  called  the 
Inspector  aside,  and  told  him  to  do  with  the  affected  animals  as  he  thought 
proper ;  as  for  those  not  affected,  they  were  under  my  care,  and  if  my  client 
wished  them  inoculated,  I  could  do  so  without  Mr.  Rutherford’s  assistance. 
I  turned  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  talked  the  matter  quietly  over  with  him  ; 
he  agreed  with  me,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  parted  as  good  friends 
as  when  we  met.  Now  came  the  Local  Authority  meeting,  your  anonymous 
correspondent  has  attempted  to  make  so  much  capital  out  of,  in  order  to 
blacken  me.  I  do  not  blush  to  say  that  the  few  sentences,  reported  by  the 
Kirkcudbright  Advertiser  and  copied  by  your  correspondent,  are  correct 
extracts  from  my  speech.  But  take  from  a  speech  four-fifths  of  the  matter 
communicated,  and  the  whole  sense  may  be  destroyed.  I  will  not  take  up 
space  by  recapitulating  my  speech ;  suffice  to  say  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
A  motion  was  put  at  a  Local  Authority  meeting  that  the  animals  at  Torr  be 
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inoculated,  and  that  Mr.  Campbell  be  asked  to  do  so.  An  amendment,  that 
all  animals  be  slaughtered,  as  recommended  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  also  put  forward.  The  amendment  was  carried,  and  all  the  animals  that 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  ones  were  slaughtered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  honest  and  true  statement  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  controversy,  the  result  of  my  standing  up  in  my  own  defence,  when 
attacked  by  a  professional  man  acting  as  an  empiric  proclaiming  his  nostrums, 
and  this  has  brought  down  upon  my  shoulders  a  combination  of  Eastern 
wisdom  in  order  to  injure  me.  But  I  tell  them  I  am  no  coward,  although  I 
should  be  assailed  by  ordinary  Moonlighters,  with  masked  faces,  throwing 
their  missiles  from  obscurity. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Rutherford’s  disciple,  slave, 
shadow,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  him. 

The  letter  opens  with  misstatements,  and  ends  with  sneering  advice. 

In  answer  to  paragraph  II.,  I  have  been  the  servant  of  the  Local  Authority 
for  21  years,  so  my  qualifications  are  well  known  to  them ;  and  it  is  no  asser¬ 
tion,  but  a  true  statement,  without  boast,  when  I  publicly  declare  that  I  am 
as  competent  to  inoculate  as  any  man  in  Scotland. 

In  paragraph  III.,  where  the  writer  says,  “When  a  member  of  the  Local 
Authority  assailed  Mr.  Rutherford’s  reputation  in  disparaging  terms,  Mr. 
Campbell  opened  not  his  mouth,”  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  the  contrary  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

In  paragraph  IV.,  I  feel  highly  honoured  at  seeing  my  name  coupled  with 
that  of  an  ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley)  as  being  a  neophyte. 

In  answer  to  the  queries,  I  may  state  that  I  was  in  London  when  Mr. 
Manuel  and  Mr.  Rutherford  made  their  advent  into  the  county,  and  most 
assuredly  I  do  not  grudge  them  their  labour,  as  I  could  not  really  afford  to 
go  out  of  my  district  and  work  for  their  fee. 

Judging  from  the  concluding  sentences,  “  I  am  afraid  poor  Peter  has  gone 
to  the  bad.”  Marvelling  at  his  own  philosophy,  he  has  ended  in  the  same 
strain  as  he  began.  My  good  name,  which  is  dear  to  me,  has  been  attacked 
by  this  unknown  example  of  manliness ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
fail  in  his  object. 

In  conclusion,  I  decline  to  entertain  his  sneering  advice.  I  cannot  boast 
that  I  am  either  an  orator  or  an  author ;  but  I  am  a  willing  student,  and  as 
practice  makes  perfect,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  may  hear  more 
of  me  than  you  have  hitherto  done. 

I  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  Kirkcudbright  Advertiser^  and  if  you  have 
space  kindly  insert  “Farmer’s”  letter,  as  an  analysis  of  the  whole  contro¬ 
versy  is  nearly  contained  therein,  and  in  better  form  than  I  can  put  it. 

'  Thomas  Campbell,  F.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  IN  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  “  Observer's”  letter  in  this  month’s  Journal,  regard¬ 
ing  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  holding  only  the  rank  of  farrier-sergeants 
in  some  Yeomanry  regiments  in  England,  I  can  quite  endorse  all  that 
“Observer”  has  said  on  the  subject,  and,  further  than  that,  can  at  least 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  in  one  regiment  in  the  Northern  counties,  supposed 
to  be  a  crack  one,  and  very  select.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College,  has  the  care  of  all  the  horses  in  the  regiment  during 
the  annual  training,  all  horses  amiss  during  that  time  are  reported  to  him, 
and  he  has  to  make  his  report  every  morning  of  all  horses  sick  or  unfit  for 
duty  ;  and  still,  if  this  gentleman  is  to  be  believed,  he  only  ranks  as  a  farrier- 
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sergeant.  He  also  tells  me  that  his  predecessor  (an  M.R.C.V.S.)  tried 
repeatedly  and  made  many  applications  to  be  appointed  veterinary  surgeon 
to  the  regiment  in  question,  but  the  invariable  answer  was,  “Well,  we  have 
never  had  one  appointed,  and  we  don’t  see  why  we  should  appoint  one 
now.” 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  this  gentleman  has  done  the 
duties  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  no  fault  found ;  also,  in  the  returns  for 
this  regiment,  in  the  Reserve  Force  circular,  one  veterinary  surgeon  appears. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  ?  Clearly  there  is  no 
hope  from  the  rulers  of  this  particular  regiment  if  pressure  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them  from  the  Horse  Guards’  Department ;  but  I  believe 
the  colonel  can  appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper, 
irrespective  of  any  one.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  dignity,  if  there  is  a 
remedy,  let  it  be  known,  as  we  look  up  to  you  in  your  position  to  rectify  any 
loss  in  professional!  status  we  may  suffer  from,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  army  affairs ;  and  I  am  sure  any  advice  you  may  give  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  Sutor. 

[The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  veterinary  surgeons 
themselves  ;  the  Horse  Guards  or  War  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  No 
veterinary  surgeon  should  serve  as  such  in  any  branch  of  the  army  unless  he 
receives  commissioned  rank.  It  is  entirely  unjust  and  degrading  to  himself 
and  his  profession  to  ask  or  expect  him  to  act  as  a  veterinary  officer  with  the 
grade  of  non-commissioned  officer.  If  members  of  the  profession  will  do  so, 
they  are  highly  blameworthy.  Colonels  of  Yeomanry  can  appoint  their 
officers. — Ed.  V.J.] 


STAINING  TISSUES. 

Sir, — The  following  method  of  staining  tissues  and  cover-glass  specimens 
for  micro-organisms  of  Dr.  Lofflers  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  fof 
although  most  useful  in  bacteriological  work,  it  has  not  so  far  as  is  known 
appeared  in  any  of  the  English  journals.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  and 
distilled  water  is  made,  of  a  strength  of  i  part  to  10,000.  To  100  parts  of  this 
is  added  30  parts  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  methyiine  blue  in  absolute 
alcohol.  This  mixture  can  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  A  small 
quantity  is  poured  into  a  watch-glass  through  a  paper  filter  when  required, 
and  the  section  of  tissue  cut  with  the  microtome,  or  the  cover-glass  film  under 
examination  placed  therein ;  only  in  the  latter  case  it  is  better  to  float  the 
glass  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  specimen  should  be  left  in  the  dye  for  a 
few  minutes,  usually  three  to  four  being  enough.  It  is  then  washed  in  distilled 
water  to  remdve  the  superfluous  dye — if  a  section,  in  a  watch-glass  ;  if  a  cover- 
glass  preparation,  by  a  jet  from  an  ordinary  wash  bottle.  It  is  next  placed  in  a 
watch-glass  of  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  distilled  water,  5  to  i  per  cent., 
which  is  prepared  beforehand  and  kept  ready  for  use.  Most  of  the  dye  will  be 
removed  by  this  ;  but  if  not,  the  section  can  be  passed  through  a  glass  of  alcohol 
— methylated  spirit  answering  every  purpose.  From  the  spirit  it  is  placed 
into  a  watch-glassful  of  cedar  oil  and  left  there,  to  clear  up  and  become 
transparent,  and  then  mounted  on  a  glass  slide  in  Canada  balsam  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  contrast  stain  can  easily  be  given,  if  desired,  by  adding  four 
to  five  drops  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  eosine  to  a  watch-glass  of 
methylated  spirit,  and  placing  the  section  in  it  for  a  minute  or  two  after  taking 
it  out  of  the  alcohol,  and  before  putting  it  into  the  cedar  oil.  By  this  process 
the  organisms,  if  present,  will  appear  of  a  dark  blue,  “  almost  black,”  against 
the  pink  ground  of  the  eosine,  but  care  must  be  taken  with  this  method  not 
to  confuse  the  cell  nuclei,  which  readily  stain  by  it,  with  true  micro-organisms. 
With  a  section  of  tissue  it  is  always  advisable  to  pass  it  through  alcohol  before 
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clearing  up  with  cedar  oil,  as  on  account  of  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  of 
the  tissue  liquids,  the  section  will  spread  out  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  and 
can  easily  be  transferred  by  a  lifter  on  to  the  slide  for  examination.  Some 
observers  recommend  clove  instead  of  cedar  oil,  but  nicety  is  required  in  its 
use,  as  it  dissolves  all  the  aniline  colours  very  rapidly,  removing  them  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  tissues. 

Joshua  A.  Nunn,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

Ar77iy  Vetermary  Depart7}ie7it. 

Paris,  'i^th  Nov.,  1886. 


THE  SCOTTISH  VETERINARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  fifth  annual  conjoint  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  will  be  held  in  the  George 
Hotel,  Glasgow,  on  Friday,  January  28th,  at  2  p.m.  Professor  McCall  will  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Suppression  of  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia :  Inoculation  and 
Stamping-out.”  The  following  gentlemen,  amongst  others,  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion : — Dr.  Fleming  ;  Professors  Robertson.  Brown,  Duguid,  Williams, 
Walley  ;  Messrs.  Rutherford,  Cunningham,  Robinson,  Thomson,  Campbell,  etc.,  etc. 
All  members  of  the  profession  interested  in  the  subject  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Other  particulars  and  dinner-tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  J.  Mac- 
queen,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


CORRECTION. 

In  Mr.  Berne’s  paper  on  a  case  of  Hydrothorax  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
the  doses  of  Ext.  belladonna  and  Ammon,  carb.  were  wrongly  given ;  they  should 
have  been  5)  of  each,  instead  of 

Communications  for  which  there  is  not  space  this  month  will  appear  next  month. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  J.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  London; 
R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore  ;  Max  Kettritz,  Gnesen  ;  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D., 
Woolwich  ;  C.  Cunningham,  Slateford  ;  J.  Harrison,  Warcop  ;  J.  Donald,  Wigton ; 

E.  W.  Baker,  Wimborne  ;  T.  Bowhill,  Nebraska,  U.S.A.  ;  A.  W.  Hill,  London  ; 
H.  Sumner,  Liverpool ;  T.  Maclay,  Petalumna,  U.S.A. ;  Professor  Mueller,  Berlin ; 

F.  Billings,  Nebraska;  R.  H.  Ringe,  A.  V.D.,  Muttra ;  C.  E.  Challinor,  Pendlebury  ; 
R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh ;  Professor  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  F.  Smith,  A.V.D., 
Aldershot;  Professor  McQueen,  Glasgow;  “Sutor”;  G.  H.  R.  Wilkins,  Lam- 
bourne  ;  H.  Kidd,  Hungerford  ;  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Zehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Konigl.  Technischen  Deputa¬ 
tion  fur  das  Veterinarwesen  liber  die  Verbreitung  austeckender  Thierkrankheiten  in 
Preussen  ;  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  Iowa  ;  Bulletin  et 
M^moires  de  la  Societe  Centrale  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  ;  A.  Baravski,  Geschichte 
der  Thierzucht  und  Thiermedicin  im  Alterthum  ;  fF.  Haase,  Zur  Gesundsheitspflege 
des  Pferdes  ;  E.  Wolff,  Grundlage  flir  die  rationelle  Flittering  des  Pferdes. 


Journals,  etc.:  Jour7ial  of  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoi'ia  ;  Echo 
Veterinaire;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India  ;  Archiv  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  und  Praktische  Thierheilkunde  ;  Revue  Veterinaire  ;  Journal  de  Mede¬ 
cine  Vetermaire ;  Der  Htfschmied;  Annales  de  Medecine  Veth'inaire ;  Lancet; 
British  Medical  Journal ;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  Mark  Lane  Express ;  Thierarzt ; 
Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal ; 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ;  Live  Stock  Journal ;  London  Medical  Record. 

Newspapers:  Pioneer  Mail  (Indian);  Midland  Evenhig  News;  Califoi'nian 
Breeder  and  Sport sfnan ;  Madras  Mail ;  Wakefield  Herald ;  Hamilton  Advertiser; 
Leeds  Mercury. 
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ANTHRAX  IN  INDIA. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  A.V.D.,  STATION  CHIEF  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL, 

CAWNPORE. 

Numerous  articles  have  lately  appeared  on  Anthrax  as  it  affects 
animals  in  India,  but  I  do  not  think  the  subject  has  been  advanced 
any  further  than  was  already  known  regarding  it  many  years  ago. 
Recently,  Mr.  Smith  has  written  somewhat  at  length  on  the  subject, 
but  he  has  considered  only  two  forms  of  that  malady,  namely 
abdominal  and  respiratory,  which  he  treats  of  very  fully.  Without 
going  into  details,  I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  short  space  at  my 
disposal,  to  record  the  salient  features  of  the  disease,  and  the 
different  clinical  aspects  it  presents,  from. my  own  experience  of  it. 

Although  ever  the  same  disease,  dependant  on  a  common  cause, 
its  modes  of  manifestation  differ  considerably  in  different  outbreaks, 
and  in  different  cases  in  the  same  outbreak.  My  experience  leads 
me  to  recognise  the  following  divisions,  which  may  be  made  for 
convenience  of  description  and  to  facilitate  diagnosis,  viz.,  the  res¬ 
piratory,  gastro-intestinal,  renal,  hepatic,  nervous,  subcutaneous  or 
carbuncular,”  cutaneous,  and  intermittent  forms.  In  some  works 
on  veterinary  pathology  the  above-mentioned  are  divided  into 
internal  and  external  forms  of  Anthrax :  this  division  has  many 
supporters,  inasmuch  as  the  fatality  varies  so  greatly  in  the  internal 
and  external  forms  of  the  disease,  requiring  separate  description. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  frequently  one  type  of  the  disease  runs 
into  the  other,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  types  co-exist;  but 
according  to  my  experience,  the  external  form  seldom  leads  to  the 
internal,  and,  when  not  a  complication,  is  generally  less  fatal 
than  it. 

I.  The  Respiratory  form  of  Anthrax  shows  itself  as  a  specific  pneu¬ 
monia,  with  rapid  death.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  very 
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clearly  sketched  by  Toussaint,  and  need  not  call  for  description 
here. 

2.  The  Gastro-intestinal  form  of  Anthrax  presents  all  the  symptoms 
of  acute  Gastro-enteritis^  and  post-mortem  examination  shows  the 
effusions  peculiar  to  Anthrax  which  do  not  appear  in  simple  Gastro¬ 
enteritis.  Occasionally,  the  lesions  of  Anthrax  located  in  the 
alimentary  canal  are  so  marked,  that  symptoms  of  acute  Dysentery, 
oedema,  degeneration,  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  . 
shreds,  and  even  prolapsus  recti,  result.  Death  takes  place  usually 
in  from  four  to  seven  hours,  although  it  may  be  earlier  in  some,  and 
later  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  Renal  form  of  Anthrax  is  ushered  in  with  symptoms  of  acute 
nephritis  and  rapid  death,  owing  to  urinary  poisoning,  which  com- 
plicates  these  cases.  Post-mortem  examination  shows  changes 
peculiar  to  Anthrax,  located  principally  about  the  kidneys  and  in 
the  renal  structure.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  may 
be  detected  on  examining  sections  of  the  latter  organ  under  the 
microscope,  in  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  in  the  glomeruli, 
and  even  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  outside  the  vessel  walls, 
and  in  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Consequently,  the  urine  is  a  source 
of  great  danger  in  outbreaks  of  Anthrax,  and  the  bedding  of  affected 
animals  should  always  be  burnt,  and  the  flooring  of  stables  scraped. 

4.  The  Hepatic  form,  where,  according  to  my  experience,  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  Hepatitis  follow  in  the  course  of  the  general  symptoms 
peculiar  to  Anthrax.  It  seldom  appears  as  a  primary  symptom. 
Consequently,  I  look  upon  it  as  more  a  result  than  a  distinct  variety 
of  Anthrax.  Some  observers,  however,  maintain  that  the  symptoms 
of  Hepatitis  are  prominent  from  the  first,  and,  therefore,  believe  the 
hepatic  disease  to  be  a  distinct  form  of  Anthrax. 

5.  The  Nervous,  or  neurotic  forms. — I  recognise  three  distinct 
varieties  ot  this  form  of  Anthrax  in  India,  which  I  may  divide  into 
(a)  the  apoplectic,  {b)  the  furious,  and  {c)  the  paralytic.  An  animal, 
without  having  shown  any  signs  of  previous  illness,  will  suddenly 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  In  other  cases  the 
animal  trembles,  showing  laboured  breathing,  a  weak,  small  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pulse,  and  marked  palpitation  ;  is  soon  agitated,  rushing 
about  in  the  stall  in  a  wild  manner,  biting  the  manger  or  any  other 
prominent  objects  in  his  way,  or  even  his  own  flesh,  with  his  teeth, 
and  becomes  utterly  unmanageable  (furious  Anthrax).  Convulsions 
usually  precede  death  in  these  cases.  Sometimes  paralysis  sets  in 
early  in  this  disease,  death  taking  place  usually  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  animal  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  apoplectic  form  is  the  most  common  variety  of  Anthrax  met 
with  among  camels  in  India,  while  it  is  occasionally  seen  also  in 
horses  and  in  oxen.  The  furious  and  paralytic  forms  are  seen 
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chiefly  in  the  horse.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Germans;  for  I  find 
Roll;  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie  says,  that 

the  common  people  in  some  parts  of  Germany  speak  of  it  as  the 
Devil's  shot,  Blood-plague,  &c.,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  variety  of  Anthrax  in  Germany. 

Horses  usually  drop  to  the  ground  suddenly,  and  expire  without 
a  struggle  in  many  cases.  Camels,  in  most  cases, break  loose  and 
run  wild  "  for  fifty  paces  or  more,  and  suddenly  drop  to  the  ground 
as  if  shot  through  the  heart,  and  usually  die  without  a  struggle. 
Dr.  Roll  believes  death  follows  through  paralysis  of  the  lungs  and 
heart's  action.  My  observations  of  a  great  many  cases  lead  me  to 
confirm  this  view,  whilst  in  other  cases  in  which  death  was  more 
rapid,  or  I  may  say  instantaneous,  death,  in  my  opinion,  was 
caused  by  shock.  Post-mortem  examination  shows  no  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  hence  some  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  apo¬ 
plectic.  If  so,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  that  form  of  Anthrax  in 
which  death  usually  takes  place  by  nervous  shock,  to  avoid 
misapprehension. 

Diagnosis :  the  furious  and  paralytic  forms  of  Anthrax  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  Rabies  chiefly.  When  paralysis  is  the  main 
symptom,  the  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  mistaken  are.  Rabies, 
Kamri,  Beri-beri  (Wallace  Taylor),  Relapsing  fever  (Steel),  and 
other  diseases  of  the  blood  attended  with  effusion  on,  or  changes 
in  the  spine.  Diagnosis  will  be  rendered  easy  by  {a)  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  and  other  tissues  showing  presence  of  the 
bacillus  anthracis ;  by  {b)  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  in  other  forms  in  other  animals ;  and  (c)  by  the 
course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

6.  The  Carbuncular  form  of  Anthrax  occurs  as  a  subcutaneous 
infiltration  and  enlargement,  which,  in  the  horse  in  India,  is  seen 
chiefly  under  the  jaws  and  region  of  the  larynx.  Dieckerhofif 
{Lehrbuch  der  Speciellene  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Thierarzie, 
1885)  agrees  with  us  in  this  experience.  Death  usually  results  from 
suffocation,  owing  to  the  swelling  extending  to  the  face  and  in¬ 
volving  the  laryngeal  and  nasal  regions. 

In  cattle  and  other  animals  the  swellings  appear  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  camel,  especially  along  inside  of 
both  thighs. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  this  form  of  Anthrax  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  much,  if  any.  Emphysema  about  the  swellings.  The 
swellings  are  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  often  fluctuating  but  usually 
tense,  and  there  is  no  crackling  sound  communicated  to  the  fingers 
on  pressure. 

Bollinger  and  Feser,  in  Bavaria,  and  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and 
Thomas,  in  France,  have  noted  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus 
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Anthracis  in  the  blood  and  other  tissues  of  animals  affected  with 
Emphysema  Infectuosum,  and  have  concluded  that  the  presence  of 
the  organism  confirmed  the  identity  of  Emphysema  Infectuosum 
and  Anthrax  beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  also  known  that  Anthrax 
very  often  makes  its  appearance  at  the  same  time  as  Emphysema 
Infectuosum  "  (Roll),  and  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
two  diseases  have  not  frequently  co-existed  in  the  same  animals. 
If  a  few  more  members  of  the  profession  would  publish  the  results 
of  their  experience  of  Emphysema  Infectuosum,  investigators 
might  be  constrained  to  recast  the  system  of  inquiry  on  which 
former  investigations  have  proceeded. 

7.  The  Cutaneous  form  of  Anthrax,  in  which  the  structures  of 
the  skin  are  primarily  invaded,  leading  to  eruptions,  boils,  and 
abscesses.  This  is  the  least  dangerous  form  of  Anthrax,  because 
results  due  to  changes  in  the  skin  are  not  at  all  comparable  to 
those  following  changes  in  more  important  organs  of  the  body,  as 
the  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys,  etc.  The  functions  of  the  skin  can 
be  taken  up  more  easily  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys  than  those  of 
the  latter  can  by  the  skin,  when  labouring  under  disease  or  de¬ 
rangement.  And  this  fact  has  often  been  overlooked,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  in  considering  the  relation  of  external  to  internal  Anthrax. 

8.  Intermittent  Anthrax  is  that  form  of  ^e  disease  where  the 
animal  revives  after  an  attack,  and  some  days  after  a  relapse  occurs, 
and  the  case  is  often  entered  as  a  fresh  one ;  this  form  of  the 
disease  was  first  noticed,  in  cattle  by  Bollinger ;  and  in  the  last 
outbreak  of  Anthrax  in  Government  transport  camels  in  Cawn- 
pore,  I  have  recorded  several  such  cases. 

Besides  the  above-named  varieties  of  Anthrax,  many  cases  are 
complicated  with  haemorrhage  from  natural  openings,  as  the  nostrils, 
urethra,  anus,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  nostrils,  the  serum  and 
blood  which  escape  get  mixed  up  with  the  air  in  respiration,  and 
assume  a  peculiar  frothy  aspect,  which  has  been  especially  re¬ 
marked  in  the  Cape  sickness*  of  horses,  and  is  not  an  uncommon 
symptom  of  Anthrax  as  seen  in  India. 

I  have  also  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  a  form  of  malignant 
sore  throat  in  cattle,  which  I  was  deputed  to  investigate  a  few 
months  ago  at  Allahabad.  I  was  ordered  there  to  inquire  into  an 
outbreak  of  disease  reported  as  Anthrax.  On  my  arrival  at 
Allahabad  I  was  also  informed  it  was  an  outbreak  of  Anthrax  I 
had  come  to  investigate.  I  made  inquiries  about  the  number  of 
casualties,  and  was  told  the  casualties  amounted  to  nil,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  numerous  cattle  were  affected.  This  drew  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  somewhat  more  closely,  and  my  chief  object 
of  inquiry  was  to  determine  how  much  of  truth  there  was  in  the 
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general  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  being  an  anthracoid 
one.  My  investigations  there  led  me  to  these  conclusions,  briefly  : — 

(a) .  That  Malignant  sore  throat  in  cattle  is  caused  by  the 
Bacillus  oedematis  of  Koch,  and  this  bacillus  is  readily  transmissible 
from  oxen  to  oxen  by  experimentation. 

(b)  That  the  fatality  in  this  disease  is  very  low,  indeed  nil  in 
cases  in  which  early  fomentation  and  blisters  to  the  throat  have 
been  resorted  to. 

(c)  That  the  cause  of  death  is  purely  accidental,  and  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  throat  and  suffocation. 

Contagion  of  Anthrax. — The  modes  of  conveyance  of  the  germs 
have  no  special  relation  to  the  question  of  Anthrax  only ;  it  is 
not  settled  by  what  channels,  in  every  instance,  the  germs  of 
specific  diseases  in  general  travel.  Thus  Cholera,  Typhoid 
Fever,  etc.,  etc.,  have  each  its  suspected  sources,  but  no  one 
source  can  be  made  to  apply  in  each  particular  outbreak.  It  is 
possible  the  germs  travel  through  various  channels,  some  known 
and  others  unknown.  Among  some  of  the  known  channels 
may  be  mentioned  the  air  (Tyndall),  water,  grass  roots  obtained 
from  burial-grounds  (Darwin)  of  affected  animals,  where  earth¬ 
worms  become  the  intermediate  bearers ;  and  direct  contagion 
from  animal  to  animal.  From  what  I  saw  of  the  last  outbreak  of 
Anthrax  in  horses  of  the  17th  Lancers  at  Lucknow,  about  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  I  have  little  faith  in  air  as  a  medium  of  contagion, 
as  the  two  batteries  of  Artillery  close  to  the  Lancer  and  Native 
Cavalry  regiments  escaped  contagion,  although  not  many  yards 
distant  from  the  Cavalry  lines.  The  same  fact  was  often  observed 
in  the  late  stud  outbreaks,  in  which  often  only  one  stable  was 
affected,  and  the  others  remained  free  throughout.  However,  a 
volatile  form  of  contagion  in  Anthrax  is  recognised  by  many 
observers.  Zundel  (^^  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire,”  May  and  June, 
1871)  recognises  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  contagion  in  Anthrax  ;  and 
Fleming  also  mentions  it.  Many  so-called  spontaneous  outbreaks 
of  the  disease  may  thus  be  explained  on  the  possibility  of  air 
being  a  medium  of  contagion,  the  germs  floating  in  the  air,  more 
during  certain  conditions  than  during  others,  alight  on  susceptible 
animals. 

Instances  of  Anthrax  communication  by  affected  animals,  I  have 
only  recently  reported  in  the  case  of  this  disease  introduced  among 
camels  belonging  to  the  army  transport  in  Cawnpore,  on  the 
arrival  of  affected  animals  from  Allahabad ;  and  also  in  the  case  of 
slaughter-cattle  at  Allahabad  about  three  years  ago,  through 
intercommunication  of  suspected  cattle  employed  in  carrying  fodder 
for  healthy  ones.  Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

Among  indirect  means  of  contagion  may  be  mentioned  the  excreta 
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of  animals  affected  with  this  disease,  and  bedding,  clothing,  utensils, 
etc.,  used  by  them ;  also  flies,  vultures,  jackals,  etc.,  all  of  which 
may  be  active  agents  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Anthrax.  And, 
finally,  the  bodies  of  affected  animals  in  particular,  which  should 
not  be  buried,  but  cremated  in  every  instance.  If  this  were  done 
in  the  case  of  village  cattle  as  well,  the  grass-cut  ponies  would  no 
longer  be  blamed  for  introducing  Anthrax  into  cantonments. 

Treatment. — Carbolic  acid  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Fleming, 
and  found  very  useful  in  many  outbreaks,  and  in  the  Vratch  several 
leading  articles  have  recently  appeared,  lauding  the  therapeutic 
value  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  Anthrax  in  man.  Among 
the  other  agents  which  have  been  found  useful,  may  be  mentioned 
iodine  and  iron,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron  recently 
mentioned  by  Steiger.  Although  these  remedies  have  their  uses, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  they  are  necessarily  calculated  to 
produce  a  certain  cure  in  every  case  of  Anthrax  ;  if  such  a  success 
could  be  achieved.  Anthrax  would  no  longer  be  the  dreaded  malady 
it  has  proved  to  be  hitherto. 

The  mortality  of  Anthrax  is  given  by  Bollinger  at  seventy  per 
cent.  My  experience  is,  that  treatment  by  carbolic  acid  reduces  it 
to  fifty  per  cent. 


CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER,  WITH  ACHOLIA,  COMA, 

AND  DEATH. 

BY  J.  MOORE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MANCHESTER. 

On  Nov.  24th,  9  a.m.,  Mr.  Hopkin,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  myself  were 
requested  to  see  a  four-year-old  brown  pony,  13J  hands,  which  we 
found  presenting  the  symptoms  of  Cerebro-Meningitis  ;  pressing 
the  head  against  a  firm  object,  amaurosis,  dilated  pupils,  partial 
paralysis,  small,  accelerated  pulse,  etc.  The  manger  had  been 
recently  and  severely  bitten,  as  is  often  seen  in  Rabies,  and  the 
inferior  temporary  corner  incisor,  with  a  spicula  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  broken  out,  but  on  inquiry  no  evidence  as  to  the  animal 
having  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  could  be  obtained.  The  usual 
remedies  were  resorted  to,  but  the  animal  became  more  comatose 
and  died  about  6  p.m. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — The  liver  was  found  enormously 
enlarged,  being  30lbs.  in  weight.  It  was  uniformly  enlarged,  very 
light  in  colour,  almost  bloodless,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  cut  like  a 
piece  of  fibrous  tissue  or  muscle  ;  in  fact,  quite  in  a  state  of  cirrho¬ 
sis.  The  other  abdominal  organs  seemed  healthy.  The  stomach 
was  engorged,  the  contents  dry  and  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
organ.  The  thoracic  organs  were  healthy.  A  careful  examination 
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of  the  brain  was  made,  but  there  was  no  inordinate  congestion. 
There  was,  however,  an  extravasated  spot  of  the  size  of  a  three¬ 
penny-piece  on  the  dura  mater,  near  the  pituitary  body.  The  blood 
was  of  a  dark  colour. 

Etiology. — It  was  evident  that  the  brain  symptoms  were  secon¬ 
dary  to,  and  a  result  of,  the  changes  in  the  liver.  The  brain  and 
a  portion  of  the  liver  were  forwarded  to  Professor  Williams,  and,  in 
reply,  he  said  : — The  specimen  is  one  of  rapidly-developed  cir¬ 
rhosis,  and  should  say  that  the  coma,  etc.,  were  more  due  to  blood- 
poisoning  from  non-elimination  of  bile,  etc.,  than  to  the  condition 
of  the  brain.”  Bearing  in  mind  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  the  fact 
of  the  bile  constituents  being  formed  in  the  blood,  and  only  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  liver,  this  view  will  seem  admissible  to  all.  The 
skinner  remarked  that  it  was  a  ‘Munatic’s  liver,”  and  there  was 
truth  in  the  remark,  as  this  condition  of  liver  is  found  in  dipso¬ 
maniacs. 

The  cause  of  the  cirrhosis  is  difficult  to  solve.  There  was  no 
apparent  disease  of  the  supplying  and  receiving  blood-vessels. 
The  pony  was  four  years  old,  and  had  lived  two  years  of  its  life 
on  the  Welsh  mountains.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
owner  nine  months,  two  months  of  which  it  had  been  out  at  grass, 
coming  up  only  a  fortnight  before  death.  The  food,  consisting  of 
crushed  oats,  bran,  and  chop,  with  a  little  long  hay,  was  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  to  all  appearances  good.  The  stable  was  a 
fairly  good  one,  and  to  the  owner’s  knowledge  the  pony  had  never 
been  ailing  until  two  or  three  days  prior  to  death,  when  it  appeared 
dull,  listless,  and  refused  its  food. 


TORSION  FORCEPS  AND  CASTRATING  CLAMP 

COMBINED. 

BY  J.  A.  NUNN,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  instrument  which  I  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  consists  of  an  ordinary  torsion-clamp,  A  B,  the  arms  of  which 
fasten  together  by  the  screw  C.  Into  the  joint  of  the  two  arms 
A  B,  a  rod  D  is  morticed.  This  rod  D  has  a  joint  or  hinge  just 
above  where  it  is  fastened  into  the  two  arms  A  B,  that  allows  it 
to  fall  flat  with  A  B  for  convenience  in  pcking  up.  It  is  kept  in 
an  upright  position  by  a  loose  collar  which  slides  up  and  down  as 
far  as  the  stud  opposite,  D,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
falling  off  and  getting  lost:  In  the  drawing  the  collar  hides  the 
hinge  in  the  rod  D.  An  arm  E  is  fastened  on  to  D  by  means^  of 
the  thumb-screw,  shown  in  the  drawing,  that  allows  of  its  being 
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removed  or  raised  and  depressed  at  pleasure.  Through  the  other 
end  of  the  arm  E  a  crank  F  is  placed,  one  end  of  which  carries  a 
handle  I  that  screws  on  to  it ;  the  other  end  carries  the  clamp  G 


that  also  screws  on  or  off  as  desired  at  H,  and  is  closed  by  a  screw 
in  the  same  manner  as  C.  When  used,  the  scrotum  is  opened  in 
the  usual  way,  the  cord  being  fastened  pretty  high  up  in  the  clamp 
A  B,  and  a  second  time  in  the  clamp  G,  which,  revolving  on  the 
crank  F  by  the  handle  I,  twists  the  cord  and  gives  the  requisite 
torsion.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  instrument  is  that,  the 
clamp  and  forceps  being  fixed,  no  jerking  or  tearing  can  take  place 
or  is  liable  to  happen,  as  with  the  ordinary  torsion  forceps,  when  the 
animal  struggles  ;  also  in  portability,  the  rod  D  falling  flat  on  the 
clamp  A  B,  and  the  arm  E,  handle  I,  crank  F,  and  small  clamp  G, 
all  taking  into  separate  pieces,  allows  the  instrument  to  be  packed 
into  a  leather  case  that  will  go  into  the  pocket.  The  instrument 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  &  Sesemann,  Duke  Street,  Manchester- 
square  ;  price  £2 


UNUSUAL  EXPULSION  OF  FCETAL  MEMBRANES. 

BY  J.  DONALD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  WIGTON. 

The  following  are  briefly  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  abnormal  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  foetal  membranes  which  occurred  in  my  practice  on 
the  6th  December  last. 

A  cow,  that  had  just  completed  the  seventh  month  of  gestation, 
showed  signs  of  parturition  about  7  p.m.  The  labour-pains  grad¬ 
ually  increased  till  8  p.m.,  when  they  became  regular  and  severe, 
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resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  placental  membranes,  but  no  foetus. 
A  cessation  of  the  pains  followed,  during  which  time  the  cow 
chewed  her  cud,  and  appeared  comfortable.  Two  hours  elapsed, 
and  the  pains  again  returned,  and  continued  for  about  half-an-hour, 
when  the  calf  was  expelled. 

Not  having  previously  met  with  this  abnormality,  I  made  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  foetal  envelopes,  which  I  found  properly  developed 
and  normal,  except  that  degenerative  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  foetal  cotyledons.  The  calf  was  dead,  but  in  other  respects 
normal.  Abortion  has  existed  on  this  farm  for  the  last  three 
months. 


EMESIS  ''  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  R.  H.  RINGE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  MUTTRA,  INDIA. 

Troop  horse  F  58  (fourteen  years  old)  reported  at  6  a.m.,  13th 
August,  as  being  dull  and  blowing  hard."  Admitted  into  hospital 
evincing  the  following  symptoms : — Profuse  discharge  of  ropy 
saliva  from  mouth,  buccal  mucous  membrane  pale  and  covered  with 
a  viscid  secretion,  pulse  accelerated  (56  per  minute),  but  normal  in 
character ;  temperature  normal ;  respirations  quickened  and  la¬ 
boured  ;  head  depending,  and  the  animal  having  a  dull  and  dis¬ 
tressed  appearance.  No  abdominal  pain  evinced,  although  there 
was  great  uneasiness,  as  shown  by  the  animal  continually  moving 
about,  accompanied  by  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  continual  discharge  of  saliva, 
grinding  of  teeth,  and  the  general  uneasiness  manifested,  I  sus¬ 
pected  the  presence  of  some  irritating  material  in  the  alimentary 
canal;  but,  before  giving  a  decision,  I  examined  the  stall  which  he 
had  previously  occupied  ;  nothing  could  be  seen  to  arouse  suspi¬ 
cion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grains  of  whole  gram  lying  about 
on  the  floor,  close  to  the  side  of  the  mud  manger. 

Knowing  that  the  animal  had  been  discharged  only  a  short  time 
previously  from  hospital  (where  he  had  been  under  treatment  for 
Bursattie),  and  was  in  a  somewhat  low  condition,  I  made  inquiries 
whether  he  had  in  any  way  received  extra  food,  but  none  was 
reported  to  have  been  issued.  Returning  to  the  hospital,  I  noticed 
that  during  my  absence  several  grains  of  gram  had  been  discharged 
with  the  saliva,  and  while  I  was  in  the  box  he  commenced  to  vomit 
freely,  through  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
had  ejected  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  thick,  greyish  fluid,  with 
about  two  pounds  of  whole,  uncrushed,  but  swollen  gram. 

The  acts  of  regurgitation  were  very  violent,  and  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  several  yards  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  disorder  was  now  apparent,  and  there  was  no 
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doubt  that  the  vomition  was  caused  by  distention  of  the  stomach 
with  food  liable  to  (and  undergoing)  fermentation,  and  that  this 
food  had  been  given  surreptitiously  by  the  syce  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  animal's  condition.  This  view  was  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  all  gram  issued  by  regimental  authorities  is  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  also  that  no  feed  had  been  issued  that  morning. 

Treatment. — With  the  object  to  soothe  and  prevent  irritation  to 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  complete  abstention  from  all  food 
was  ordered,  and  small  quantities  of  demulcent  fluids  given  with 
five-minim  doses  of  Tinct.  Acont.  (Fleming’s),  and,  to  encourage  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  employment  of  enemata  of  tepid  water  and  oil 
ordered  every  hour. 

The  vomition  continued  for  six  hours,  the  vomit  being  for  the 
first  two  hours  expelled  in  large  quantities  with  great  force,  con¬ 
taining  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  gram,  but  after  this  period  it  became 
thinner  in  consistence,  smaller  in  quantity,  and  the  periods  between 
each  ejection  longer,  until  they  gradually  ceased,  and  the  animal 
rapidly  recovered. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  continual  straining  ;  but  this  was  combatted  by  milk  diet, 
and  the  horse  returned  to  his  duty  on  the  second  day. 

This  case  is,  I  think,  of  interest  owing  to  its  rare  occurrence  in 
the  horse  unaccompanied  by  severe  gastric  disturbances  or  textural 
changes  This  condition  (Emesis),  common  enough  in  all  other 
animals  which  engage  our  attention,  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in 
the  horse.” — Vide  Robertson’s  Equine  Medicine  ”] ;  and  is  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  as  proving  that  vomition  may  and  does  occur  during 
simple  repletion  and  distention  of  the  stomach,  without  rupture  of 
its  walls. 

I  can  only  find  two  similar  cases  recorded  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal — one  by  Mr.  T.  Bonhill,  V.S.,  November,  1885,  and  one 
by  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Meyrick,  C.B.,  December,  1885. 


•INFLUENCE  OF  FEAR  ON  THE  MAMMARY 

SECRETION. 

BY  G.  H.  R.  WILKINS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LAMBOURNE. 

A  SOMEWHAT  extraordinary  case  of  early  lactation  occurred  recently 
in  my  practice.  An  unbroken  thorough-bred  yearling,  when  at 
exercise,  broke  away  from  her  lad,  and  charged  some  strong  iron 
fencing.  Besides  other  injuries,  she  received  a  very  extensive 
lacerated  wound  on  the  chest ;  there  was  a  flap  twelve  inches 
by  nine.  I  found  it  necessary  to  insert  fifteen  sutures.  During 
the  operation  the  filly  was  very  frightened,  struggled  violently,  and 
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milk  was  secreted  in  large  quantities  from  the  mammae.  The 
operation,  on  account  of  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  took  a  long 
time  to  perform  (about  one  hour),  during  which  period  the  flow  of 
the  milk  did  not  cease.  On  two  subsequent  occasions,  when  dressing 
the  wounds,  lactation  again  took  place  ;  but  as  the  animal  became 
accustomed  to  having  herwounds  attended  and  the  pain  became  less, 
this  phenomenon  ceased.  There  was  nothing  about  the  udder  of 
the  filly  different  from  that  of  another  animal  of  the  same  age  ;  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  to  be  felt  or  seen  but  the  teats.  While  I 
was  attending  this  case,  one  of  the  stable  lads  informed  me  that  an 
unimpregnated  two-year-old  mare,  in  his  charge  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  used  to  frequently  secrete  milk,  upon  being  dressed 
under  the  belly.  Dr.  Carpenter,  states  in  his  “Manual  of  Physiology,” 
“  The  secretion  is  usually  checked  altogether  by  terror  ”  (p.  614). 
It  produced  a  directly  opposite  result  in  the  case  of  my  patient. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  “STAMPING  OUT”  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 

BY  J.  HUNTER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SKENE,  ABERDEENSHIRE,  N.B. 

In  these  times  of  interesting  discussion  on  the  suppression  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  a  brief  communication  (with  a  few  remarks)  on 
the  results  of  stamping  out  a  few  outbreaks,  I  had  the  fortune,  or 
rather  misfortune,  to  encounter  in  this  district  during  the  last 
summer,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Outbreak  No.  i.  A  field  of  thirteen  home-bred  two-year-olds — 
origin  of  disease  unknown.  One  animal  affected  and  slaughtered, 
field  along  with  five  other  adjoining  fields  declared  an  infected  place. 
A  month  after  found  another  animal  attacked  in  the  really  infected 
field.  Owner  consented  to  stamp  out  without  any  compensation. 
A  fev/  days  after,  autopsy  revealed  nine  animals  having  been 
affected,  and  four  healthy.  Subsequently,  all  the  animals  in 
the  two  adjoining  fields,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  diseased 
animals,  were  also  slaughtered,  minus  compensation,  post-mortem 
showing  no  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  them.  Fifty-six  days,  and 
the  place  declared  free. 

No.  2.  Whole  farm,  forty-four  cattle,  nine  of  whom  were  found 
affected  and  were  slaughtered  at  the  very  outset  of  the  malady, 
some  of  them  in  the  last  stages.  A  short  time  after  one  other 
animal  had  to  be  slaughtered  ;  three  months’  quarantine  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  place  declared  free. 

No.  3.  A  grass  field  of  eleven  home-bred  yearlings;  origin  of 
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disease  unknown.  One  animal  found  diseased,  and,  with  consent 
of  the  owner,  was  slaughtered.  The  field,  along  with  other  five 
adjoining  fields,  declared  an  infected  place.  Another  few  days  and 
other  two  animals  had  to  be  reported  as  suffering  from  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  by  order  of  the  local  authority  were  slaughtered. 
Three  more  being  almost  immediately  reported  as  attacked,  the  field 
was  ordered  to  be  cleared  out.  Ten  out  of  the  eleven  showed 
more  or  less  traces  of  having  been  affected ;  three  months,  and  the 
place  declared  free. 

No.  4.  Whole  farm,  thirty-two  cattle ;  origin  of  disease,  an  Irish 
stirk.  This  animal  had  been  on  the  premises  in  contact  with  the 
rest  for  three  months ;  the  latter  two  months.  The  owner  deposed 
it  had  had  a  bad  cough,  and  having  been  examined  by  the  inspector 
of  a  neighbouring  district  was  declared  to  be  suffering  from  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  this  was  certified  after  post-mortem  examination  by 
the  county  inspector,  two  other  animals  were  stated  in  the  police¬ 
man’s  notice  to  me  of  the  outbreak  as  being  suspicious,  which  I 
reported  in  my  weekly  returns.  These  two  animals  did  seem  to  be 
attacked,  but  so  slightly  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  exact  diag¬ 
nosis  before  they  had  recovered.  Three  months,  and  the  place 
declared  free. 

Remarks. — I  fancy  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  above  out¬ 
breaks,  in  what  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to  save  a  single 
farthing  to  the  ratepayers,  with  impunity,  by  the  much-vaunted 
operation  of  inoculation,  even  supposing  it  were  everything  that  it 
is  given  out  to  be  by  its  advocates.  But  it  seems  clear  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  outbreaks  in  this 
district,  that  had  inoculation  been  had  recourse  to,  it  would  have 
received  the  credit  of  saving  two  or  three  hundred  valuable  cattle. 
I  am  afraid  the  candles  of  science  will  have  to  burn  far  more  bril¬ 
liantly  before  many  of  us  can  see  our  way  clearly,  to  voluntarily 
fall  in  line  with  this  caudal  inoculation  hobby ;  it  seems  so  difBcult 
to  understand  the  rationale  of  its  action.  The  tail,  or  any  other 
tissue  of  the  body  outside  the  chest,  which  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
natural  habitat  of  the  virus,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  attraction 
naturally  for  this  virus,  the  same  as  in  most  other  plagues.  Of 
course,  blood  diseases  are  more  easily  understood,  and  small-pox, 
for  instance,  is  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  vaccination  is  practised,  of 
course  cutaneously,  and  shows  the  identical  characteristics  of  itself. 
It  is  said  that  the  morbid  appearances  and  products  of  a  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  inoculated  tail  are  a  facsimile  of  a  Pleuro-pneumonia 
infected  chest.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  impossibility.  They 
are  quite  different  sort  of  tissues,  and  there  seems  no  power  in  the 
tail  to  throw  out  the  products  or  show  at  all  the  same  beautiful 
appearance.  I  fancy  he  would  be  a  genius,  quite  a  prodigy  of 
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science,  who  would  be  able  to  distinguish  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  a 
tail,  not  knowing  beforehand  whether  the  inflammatory  lesion  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  lymph,  or  certain  other  irri¬ 
tant  morbid  products.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  of  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
viz.,  micrococci,  are  found  the  same  in  the  tail  inoculated  with  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  as  in  a  Pleuro-pneumonia  affected  chest ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  characteristics  distinguishing  Pleuro-pneumonia 
micrococci  have  ever  been  properly  demonstrated,  besides,  to  know 
them  as  the  same  ;  and  I  reckon  researchers  would  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  micrococci  in  almost  any  morbid  condition  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  want  of  a  tail,  one  of  the  results  of  inoculation,  instead  of 
being  a  distinguishing  mark  or  brand  of  danger,  would  likely  be  a 
brand  of  confusion.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  for  common  people, 
at  least,  to  know  whether  such  a  tailless  animal  came  out  of  Lung 
Complaint,  Liver  Complaint,  or  Red  Water,  etc.,  etc.  ;  or,  is  every 
poor  man,  who  happens  to  have  a  tailless  cow  for  sale,  to  be  branded 
as  trafficking  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  ?  and  what  is  to  hinder  the 
Pleuro-pneumonia  cow  to  be  palmed  off  as  merely  having  had  a 
touch  of  Red  Water,  etc.  ? 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  PROTECTIVE 
INOCULATION  IN  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

A  SERIOUS  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  to  whether  inoculation,  as  usually  practised,  protects  cattle 
from  the  invasion  of  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  also  as  to 
whether  the  operation  itself  may  not  be  a  source  of  danger  in  spreading 
the  disease.  The  efficacy  of  inoculation  as  a  protective  measure,  when 
properly  carried  out,  cannot  be  doubted  after  surveying  the  evidence 
that  has  been  accumulating  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  evidence  consists  of  the  careful  experiments  and 
observations  of  Commissions  appointed  by  Continental  Governments, 
and  composed  of  the  most  competent  medical  men  and  veterin¬ 
arians  to  be  found  in  the  respective  countries ;  and  also  that  of 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  whose  individual  testimony  is  the 
result  of  many  years’  constant  inoculation  in  regions  harassed  by  this 
bovine  scourge.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing,  as  it  can  be  relied  upon 
as  the  most  trustworthy,  evidence  of  individual  inoculators  is  that  of 
Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  scientific  skill  and  cautious  pro¬ 
cedure  renders  this  prophylactic  measure  almost  absolutely  successful 
in  every  instance  in  which  he  employs  it.  In  Holland  it  was  resorted 
to  in  extinguishing  the  malady,  in  order  to  diminish  the  terribly  heavy 
loss  which  wholesale  slaughter  of  diseased  and  healthy  (though  sus¬ 
pected)  cattle  would  have  entailed.  In  conjunction  with  prompt  occision 
of  the  already  sick  beasts,  inoculation  of  those  yet  uninfected  must  lead 
to  extinction  of  the  pest  without  the  grave  sacrifices  which  general 
stamping  out  ”  would  demand,  and  especially  when  wide  tracts  of 
country  are  infected  with  it.  As  in  Holland,  so  in  France.  The  ninth 
article  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  that  country  states  that,  **  I’inoculation  des 
animaux  d’espece  bovine  sera  prescrite  dans  les  localites  infectees  de  la 
maladie.”  In  an  explanatory  ministerial  circular,  issued  in  August, 
1882,  it  is  mentioned  that  inoculation  is  adapted  only  ^‘au  local,  I’enclos, 
I’herbage,  ou  la  pature,  dans  lequel  se  trouve  I’animal  malade  et  aussi, 
bien  entendu,  les  animaux  du  meme  proprietaire  ou  de  proprietaires 
differents  qui  ont  cohabite  avec  Fanimal  malade  et  ont  pu  recevoir  de 
lui  les  formes  de  la  maladie.”  Of  course,  the  term  ^'localities  ”  may  be 
made  to  include  entire  districts  in  which  the  disease  exists,  and  in  which 
inoculation  may  be  practised  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  ravages 
ot  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

That  there  can  be  any  danger  of  extending  the  disease  by  the  practice 
of  inoculation  there  is  no  reliable  or  definite  evidence  to  show ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  measure  is  prescribed  by  the  sanitary  laws  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  France  and  Holland,  is  sufficient  to  re-assure  those  who  take 
this  risk  into  consideration.  Those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  give 
an  opinion,  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  danger ;  and  the  case  given 
by  Reynal  with  such  circumstantiality,  in  which  inoculated  cattle  were 
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supposed  to  have  infected  healthy  ones  at  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School, 
was  alluded  to  at  the  International  Veterinary  Congress,  held  at  Brussels 
three  years  ago,  when  the  late  M,  Bouley  (Director  of  the  School  when 
the  occurrence  was  reported)  asserted  that  Reynal  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  he  never  knew  inoculated  animals  infect  others  merely  because 
they  were  inoculated. 

The  danger  from  this  source,  therefore,  appears  to  be  non-existent. 
The  real  danger,  however,  lies  in  slightly  diseased  animals — those 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  inappreciable,  or  so  slight  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked — being  inoculated,  and  on  the  faith  of  their  being  safe 
to  mix  with  healthy  stock,  allowed  to  associate  with  them,  and  so 
infect  them  from  their  unsound  lungs.  This  risk,  of  course,  can  be 
greatly  diminished  by  careful  examination,  but  that  it  can  always  be 
averted  it  would  be  hazardous  to  maintain,  knowing  the  difficulties 
attending  the  perfect  exploration  of  an  ox’s  chest.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  important  question,  in  combating  the  disease,  whether  inoculation 
should  be  adopted  except  in  special  circumstances,  as  when  only  one  or 
two  animals  in  a  valuable  herd  are  found  diseased  and  it  is  desired  to 
save  the  others,  or  when  the  disorder  prevails  widely  and  destruction 
of  whole  droves  would  be  necessary  to  extirpate  it,  as  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  VIRUS  OF  RABIES. 

The  most  important  news  in  connection  with  this  subject  comes  to  us  from 
Vienna  in  the  account  of  Professor  von  Frich’s  experiments  with  the  virus 
of  Rabies  supplied  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  Monsieur  Pasteur.  M.  von 
Frich  finds ;  (i)  That  in  animals  which  have  died  from  Rabies  the  virus 
exists  in  its  most  concentrated  form  in  the  central  nervous  system.  (2)  That 
small  quantities  of  the  cerebro-spinal  substance  of  animals  which  have  died 
from  Rabies  injected  under  the  dura  mater  by  trephining  are  sure  to  be 
followed,  after  a  latent  period  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  by  the 
same  disease,  and  this  may  be  transmitted  from  these  to  other  animals. 
(3)  That  the  same  disease,  with  the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  period  of 
incubation,  may  be  induced  by  intra-cranial  inoculation  with  particles  of 
medulla  from  human  beings  who  have  died  of  Rabies,  showing  the  identity  in 
man  and  in  the  lower  animals.  (4)  That  infection  is  less  sure  by  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  method,  and  the  period  of  incubation  longer  than  with  intra-cranial 
inoculation.  (5)  The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  virus  injected  under  the  skin  ;  the  less  the  virus  the  longer 
the  incubation.  (6)  By  the  continuous  intra-cranial  transmission  of  the  virus 
taken  from  the  cerebro-spinal  substance  of  rabbits,  after  a  series  of  genera¬ 
tions  the  period  of  incubation  is  shortened  and  its  invasion  is  irregular. 
Later  on  the  incubation  still  decreases,  but  the  invasion  becomes  regular. 

(7)  The  fixed  virus  of  an  incubation  period  of  seven  days,  which  M.  Pasteur 
obtains  by  inoculation  from  rabbit  to  rabbit  through  forty  or  fifty  generations 
exceeds  in  intensity  the  virus  of  street  Rabies.,  not  only  in  that  the  invasion  of 
the  disease  is  earlier,  but  also  because  the  animals  die  without  exception  as 
well  after  subcutaneous  injection  as  with  inoculation  of  the  dura  mater. 

(8)  The  fixed  virus  does  not  seem  to  acquire  by  further  transmissions  any 
noteworthy  shortening  of  its  period  of  incubation.  Sometimes  the  disease 
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begins  after  six  days ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  extend  to  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  days.  An  incubation  period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  virulence  of  the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the  fixed  virus,  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  transmission  of  street  Rabies,  and  this  sometimes  at  the 
second  or  third  generation.  (9)  M.  Pasteur’s  method  of  obtaining  a  fixed 
virus  of  seven  days’  incubation  is,  perhaps,  not  the  only  one,  for  the  said  virus 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  much  earlier,  independently  of  the  transmissions, 
and  thiS  j  virus  is  constant  in  its  effects  and  in  its  period  of  incubation. 
(10)  The  virulence  of  particles  of  medulla  diminishes  daily  under  desiccation 
at  20^  Centigrade  over  caustic  potash,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  after  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days.  (ii)  Animals  which  have  been  subjected  to 
hypodermic  injections  of  a  series  of  virus  attenuated  by  desiccation  become 
refractory  to  the  stronger  virus  by  the  previous  inoculations  with  the  weaker 
virus  if  the  stronger  virus  have  not  been  used  in  too  rapid  succession.  (12) 
Animals  which  have  been  inoculated  hypodermically  during  ten  days  with 
virus  of  progressive  virulence  (medulla  from  ten  days  to  one  day)  have  not 
been  refractory  to  infection  with  the  fresh  virus  of  street  Rabies,  and  have 
only  exceptionally  escaped  after  intra-cranial  infection.  (13)  Rabbits  and 
dogs  inoculated  by  trephining  with  the  virus  of  street  Rabies  of  sixteen 
days’  incubation  have  always  succumbed,  notwithstanding  the  preventive 
treatment  already  described.  (14)  M.  Pasteur  attributed  to  the  method 
■of  slow  vaccinations  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  previously 
by  M.  von  Frich,  and  recommended  a  more  intensive  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  experiments  carried  out  conformably  to  M.  Pasteur’s  in¬ 
structions  have  given  no  more  favourable  result ;  all  the  animals  died  of 
Rabies.  (1$)  The  experiments  have  demonstrated  a  most  important  fact — 
that  is,  that  in  the  rapid  process  the  weaker  preservative  medullse  do  not 
confer  the  same  certainty  of  immunity  from  the  effects  of  inoculation  with 
the  stronger  medullas.  Of  a  series  of  dogs  and  rabbits  inoculated  as  a 
control-experiment  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  in 
which  the  rapid  process  was  carried  out  without  previous  infection,  most  ot 
the  animals  died  of  Rabies.  (16)  Most  of  the  animals  which  were  submitted 
to  the  preventive  treatment  after  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  street 
Rabies,  died  of  the  disease  even  when  the  period  of  incubation  was  thirty- 
four  days.  These  experiments  show,  says  M.  von  Frich,  that  Pasteur’s 
method  of  rendering  animals  refractory  to  Rabies  is  not  3^et  either  sure  or 
certain.  There  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  scientific  basis  for  the  application  in 
man  of  a  preventive  treatment  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  quite  possible  that  the  preventive  treatment,  at  any  rate  the  intensive 
method  recently  recommended  by  M.  Pasteur,  may  itself  transmit  the 
disease. 

That  the  latter  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  medical  men  is  shown  in 
a  recent  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Academy  on  a  case  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia  communicated  by  M.  Peter.  The  subject  of  the  observation  had  been 
bitten  six  weeks  before,  and  had  undergone  the  intensive  treatment  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Four  days  before  his  death  he  was  seized  with  pains, 
which  radiated,  not  from  the  cicatrix  of  the  bite,  but  from  the  points  where 
the  inoculations  had  been  practised.  He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor  and 
prostration,  and  died  in  a  paralytic  condition,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  contested  the  value  of  the  observation  on  two 
grounds  :  in  the  first  place  because  the  existence  of  Rabies  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  experimental  transmission  to  the  animals  by  inoculation  with 
diseased  medulla;  and,  secondly,  because  most  of  the  symptoms  usually 
seen,  more  particularly  the  spitting,  had  not  been  mentioned  by  M.  Peter, 
and  because  the  paralytic  form  of  Rabies,  of  which  the  patient  was  said  to 
have  died,  was  extremely  exceptional  in  man.  M.  Verneuil  begged  the 
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Academy  not  to  be  influenced  by  communications  such  as  that  of  M.  Peter. 
Let  M.  Pasteur’s  work  be  disproved,  if  such  is  its  fate,  said  the  speaker,  by 
scientific  argument,  and  not  by  gossiping  tales.  M.  Peter,  in  reply,  remarked 
that  no  one  could  contest  the  fact  that  the  man  was  dead.  That  he  had  been 
bitten  and  had  undergone  the  intensive  treatment  were  equally  sure.  These 
circumstances  formed  a  "natural  series,”  and  had  the  inoculations  not  been 
performed,  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  case  was  one  of  Rabies. 
M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  had  pointed  out  that  the  paralytic  form  of  Rabies — 
that  which  follows,  as  a  rule,  laboratory  inoculations — is  excessively  rare 
after  a  dog-bite.  But,  said  M,  Peter,  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance. 
The  man  had  been  subjected  to  inoculations,  and  had  died  with  symptoms 
of  Rabies  such  as  are  not  usually  met  with  in  Hydrophobia,  but  which  are 
those  that  do  occur  in  experimental  Rabies,  and  that  have  already  been 
observed  in  England  in  those  dying  of  the  disease  after  Pasteur’s  treatment. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PAPER  ON  NAVICULAR  DISEASE  IN  HORSES.* 

BY  VETERINARY  SURGEON  FARNBACH,  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION- 
FORGE  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  SCHOOL  AT  DRESDEN. 

The  examination  of  a  chronically  inflamed  navicular  joint,  induces  me  to 
give  a  description  of  the  appearances  it  presented,  and  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  so-called  Pedal  Arthritis — inflammation  of  the 
navicular — in  the  horse,  referring  more  especially  to  the  etiology  and 
literature  of  the  subject. 

A  horse  which  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  navicular  disease,  was 
destroyed  for  entozoa,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  changes  in  the  parts. 

I  found  the  following  ; — The  flexor  tendons  upon  their  anterior  surface,  on 
both  sides  of  the  median  groove,  by  means  of  which  they  glide  over  the 
central  prominence  of  the  navicular  bone,  had  rough  portions,  which  ran 
downwards  and  joined.  Those  parts  were  plainly  distinguishable  from  their 
smooth  and  fibrous  surroundings. 

They  were  rough,  diffused,  and  about  i^  cm.  long,  and  ^  cm.  broad.  The 
tendon  had  lost  its  glistening  appearance,  was  disintegrated,  and  several 
isolated  fibres  appeared  to  be  torn.  Each  fibre  stood  out  distinctly  and 
isolated,  and  the  insterstitial  connective  tissue  was  hypertrophied,  glistening, 
and  as  if  swollen,  and  partly  softened  from  maceration.  These  changes  could 
be  recognised  farther  down  the  tendons,  as  far  as  their  attachment  to  the 
pedal  bone,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  disintegration  of  the  deeper 
parts  was  more  minute,  and  less  striking  to  the  eye. 

The  navicular  bone  showed  upon  its  posterior  protuberant  gliding  surface 
several  irregular,  isolated,  greyish-brown  spots,  which  were  seated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  central  protuberance. 

They  were  rough  upon  their  surface,  as  if  punched  out,  and  allowed  the 
bone-substance  to  be  seen.  Upon  the  left  half,  near  the  middle  protuber¬ 
ance  of  the  gliding  surface  (see  Fig.  i,  c)  there  were  two  irregular  roundish 
blemishes  of  the  size  of  a  shot-pellet,  whtch  penetrated  several  millimetres 
into  the  bone-substance ;  they  were  gulf-like  (bicchtig),  as  if  eaten  out,  and 
porous,  i 

Upon  the  right  side  of  the  middle '  protuberance,  there  was  a  brown  place, 
the  middle  of  which  was  beset  with  a  few  woodworm-like  holes. 

*  Translated  by  F.  Raymond,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  from  the  “  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
fur  Thiermedecin  und  Vergleichende  Pathologie,”  12th  vol.,  4th  and  5th  parts. 
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The  capsular  ligament  presented  nothing  abnormal  beyond  a  certain  amount 
cf  swelling.  The  pedal  joint  was  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances  the  diagnosis  was  “  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  navicular  gliding  apparatus”  (Fussrollen  eatzundung)., 


Fig.  I. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  pathologico-anatomical  lesions  in  the  navicular  apparatus.^  i, 
Pedal  Bone  ;  2,  Perforans  Tendon  drawn  backwards  ;  a  and  h  are  the  rough  disin¬ 
tegrated  parts  of  the  same ;  3,  the  navicular  bone  ;  c,  woodworm-like  holes  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone ;  d,  upper  edge  of  the  navicular  bone. 

The  term  “  chronic  navicular  arthritis,”  which  is  still  in  considerable  use,  must 
be  considered  as  incorrect,  for  the  gliding  apparatus  of  the  navicular  joint  is 
not  identical  with  the  joint ;  nor  is  it  a  joint,  but  as  is  known,  merely  a  roller  or 
slide,  provided  with  a  lubricating  bursa  for  the  flexor  tendon,  and  is  completely 
apart  from  the  navicular  joint. 

The  word ‘‘ chronic”  is  often  misapplied,  for  every  inflammation  of  this 
part  is  frequently  termed  “chronic,”  whereas  experience  teaches  that  this 
process,  as  occurs  in  every  other  part,  may  run  an  acute  course. 

Navicular  disease  (Podotrochilitis)  is  an  inflammation  of  the  gliding  appar¬ 
atus,  which,  according  to  the  age  of  the  disease,  brings  about  changes  in  one 
or  the  other,  sometimes  of  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as  the  case  in 
question  well  illustrates.  The  parts  implicated  are  the  gliding  surface  of  the 
flexor  tendon,  that  of  the  navicular  bone,  the  lubricating  bursa,  and  even  the 
navicular  bone  itself. 

The  disease  has  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations,  and 
English  veterinarians,  in  particular,  have  been  useful  in  bringing  about  a 
better  knowledge  of  it.  The  opinions  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  navicular 
disease  were  originally  very  varied. 
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According  to  William  Williams,  Coleman  considered  it  to  be  due  to  con¬ 
traction  of  the  hoof.  Professor  Dick  put  it  down  to  rupture  of  the  flexor 
tendons  ;  Bruell  said  it  was  either  a  bursitis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
navicular  bone.  Broad,  of  Bath,  thinks  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inferior 
gliding  surface  of  the  navicular  bone,  resulting  in  exostosis,  caries,  and  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  flexor  tendon. 

According  to  Gerlach,  the  disease  originates  in  sudden  contusion  and 
inflammation  of  the  tendon,  synovial  bursa,  and  gliding  surface  of  the  navicular 
hone. 

William  Williams,  who  has  treated  the  subject  very  exhaustively,  after 
weighing  all  the  circumstances,  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the  disease  has 
its  seat  in  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  navicular  bone,  or  in  the  cartilaginous 
covering  of  its  gliding  surface,  and  that  concussion  or  rheumatic  diathesis  is 
the  origin. 

All  these  authors  acknowledge  as  a  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  tendons 
bursa  and  the  navicular  bone  are  attacked  with  inflammation,  and  undergo 
pathological  change.  In  the  bone,  the  disease  is  supposed  to  attack  either 
its  gliding  surface  or  the  cancellated  tissue  which  lies  under  it. 

It  will  also  be  gathered  from  the  literature  that  the  opinions  as  to  the 
original  seat  of  the  inflammation  differ  widely,  and  that  some  put  it  down  to 
a  synchronous  origin  in  all  the  parts  belonging  to  the  gliding  apparatus — others 
only  in  the  bursa,  or  only  in  the  tendons  or  only  in  the  bone — and  assert  that 
the  inflammation  spreads  into  the  other  parts. 

After  this  introduction  let  me  also  submit  my  views  upon  the  pathogenesis 
and  etiology  of  navicular  disease. 

The  causes  of  navicular  disease  are,  as  in  every  other  disease,  partly 
predisposing  and  partly  induced.  The  predisposition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  anatomical  conditions  of  the  horse’s  foot.  The  induced  cause  is 
(excepting  from  injuries)  mostly  to  be  sought  in  the  abnormal  conditions 
under  which  the  horses  work.  The  meritorious  labours  of  Peters  have  shown 
that  these  factors  play  an  important  role  in  foot  diseases. 

The  flexor  tendons  of  the  horses’  foot  are  to  be  compared  with  an  elastic 
band  (spann  band).  When  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  progression,  falls  upon 
the  fetlock  joint,  the  tendon,  as  well  as  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the 
sesamoid  bones,  becomes  enormously  strained.  The  greatest  strain  occurs 
where  the  flexor  tendon  plays  over  the  sesamoids  and  over  the  navicular  bone. 
Those  convexities,  which  have  been  least  protected  against  the  shock,  natu¬ 
rally  suffer  most  from  its  effects.  The  greatest  weight  falls  upon  the  fetlock- 
joint  when  the  foot  is  put  down,  but  certain  anatomical  arrangements,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  suspensory  apparatus  in  fivnt  of  the  flexors,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  tendon  itself,  undertake  a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  (concussion), 
so  that  the  tendon,  which  is  behind  the  suspensory  ligament,  is  greatly  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury.  Nevertheless,  this  convexity  at  the  back  of  the  fetlock  is 
a  “locus  minoris  resitentiae,”  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Bruell  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  flexor  pedis  perforans  of  a  horse  with 
oblique  pasterns  (barenfiissigen  stellung),  therefore  with  considerable  tension 
upon  the  tendons,  suffered  from  a  considerable  rupture  at  the  convexity  of  the 
fetlock,  over  the  sesamoids.  He  states  that  it  showed  other  pathologico- 
anatomical  lesions,  connected  with  this  oblique  condition  of  the  limb,  similar 
to  those  found  in  navicular  disease.*  The  normal  anatomical  predisposition 
to  overstraining  of  the  tendon  at  breaking  or  bending  point,  was  in  this  case 
increased  by  its  unnatural  position  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  pathologico- 
anatomical  predisposition. 

*  An  exactly  similar  case  of  rupture  of  the  flexor  tendon  is  described  by  Professor 
Siedamgrotsky  in  the  Reports  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  Saxony  for  1886, 
page  44. 
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The  relations  of  the  perforans  tendon  are  normally  still  more  unfavourable^ 
where  it  bends  round  the  navicular  bone. 

As  we  said  before,  the  tendon  above  or  below  the  fetlock  is  protected  from 
shock  by  the  suspensory  apparatus,  and  by  its  own  length  and  elasticity. 
We  find  at  the  navicular  bone  no,  or  few,  protections  of  this  description. 
This  want  should  receive  all  the  more  attention,  because  it  has  never  been 
considered  in  the  etiology  of  navicular  disease. 

^  In  my  opinion,  a  comparison  of  this  part  with  the  back  of  the  fetlock  gives 
rise  to  the  following  considerations  : — 

There  is  wanting  at  the  back  of  the  navicular  bone,  the  arrangements  for 
the  direct  checking  of  concussion,  which  are  present  at  the  fetlock,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  suspensory  apparatus.  The  ligament,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  suspensory  ligament,  is  the  superior  ligament  of  the  navicular 
bone ;  but  it  acts  principally  as  a  suspender  for  the  navicular  bone,  and  not 
as  an  elastic  band  to  check  concussion. 

The  concussion  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  navicular  bone  upon  the 
perforans  tendon,  falls  therefore  unweakened  upon  the  tendon.  Now,  the 


Fig.  2. — Normal  axis  of  bones ;  the  bones  of  the  pastern,  etc.,  are  in  one  direction. 

Fig.  3. — Broken  axis,  caused  by  the  toes  being  too  long,  the  heels  too  short,  and 
the  tetlock  upright. 

Fig.  4. — Axis  broken  to  the  front,  caused  by  the  toes  being  too  short,  the  heels  too 
long.  The  fetlock  has  sunk  backwards. 

length  of  the  tendon,  from  the  navicular  bone  to  its  attachment  to  the  pedal 
bone,  is  very  short,  (Fig.  2) ;  so  that  without  employing  mathematical 
formulae,  one  is  justified  in  stating  that  as  these  parts  are  shorter  than  those 
above,  their  elasticity  must  be  less. 

When  the  shock  occurs,  by  the  descent  of  the  navicular  bone,  the  fibres  of 
the  perforans,  between  the  navicular  and  the  pedal  bone,  are  less  capable 
of  extension  than  those  situated  above,  which  are  longer. 

This  short  piece  of  tendon  behaves,  therefore,  like  a  short  tensely  stretched 
rope,  which  in  virtue  of  its  brevity  possesses  little  power  of  stretching,  and 
is  therefore  still  less  in  a  position  to  bear  any  extra  shock.  The  more  per¬ 
pendicularly  the  shock  falls,  the  greater  the  strain  will  be.  This  last  point  is 
important,  and  leads  to  further  considerations  of  the  etiological  relations  of 
the  anatomical  difference  between  the  fetlock  and  the  navicular  apparatus, 
which  have  hitherto  never  been  regarded. 

Given  a  tendon  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  a  joint,  and  supposing  the 
joint  and  the  tendon  form  an  angle  with  its  apex  directed  backwards,  then  it 
is  a  physical  fact,  that  the  nearer  the  angle  approaches  a  rectangle,  the  greater 
will  be  the  strain  upon  the  tendon. 

The  construction  of  a  parallelogram  of  the  forces  will  prove  this.  The 
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shock  acts  less  in  the  direction  ot  the  axes  of  the  bone  and  falls  more 
perpendicularly  upon  the  tendon. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  weight  falls,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
upon  the  tendon. 

If,  starting  from  this  undeniable  proposition,  we  consider  the  fetlock  and 
navicular,  we  see  that  even  under  perfectly  normal  circumstances,  the  strain 
is  put  upon  the  perforans  tendon  under  much  more  unfavourable  conditions 
at  the  navicular  than  at  the  fetlock.  For,  whereas  this  tendon  in  a  normal 
position,  forms  an  angle  of  150®  to  160^  at  the  fetlock,  the  angle  amounts  to 
130*^  only  at  the  navicular.  Add  to  this,  what  I  have  already  mentioned 
about  the  relatively  unweakened  force  of  the  shock,  owing  to  decrease  of 
■elasticity  in  the  tendon  near  the  navicular,  causing  diminution  of  protective 
means,  then  these  results  most  incontestably  prove  an  anatomical  predis¬ 
position  to  Pathological  process  in  the  region  of  the  navicular,  which  one  is 
justified  in  calling  a  normal  anatomical  predisposition. 

This  predisposition  is  not  equal  in  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  but  is  much 
diminished,  as  experience  shows,  in  the  hind  feet ;  and  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  the  hind  legs  are  always  proportionately  less  laden  than  the 
fore,  and  also  because  not  only  the  tendons,  but  the  entire  posterior  half  of 
the  foot,  are  considerably  relieved  from  weight. 

In  the  hind  legs,  the  weight  falls  mostly  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot, 
because  the  long  axis  of  the  three  lowermost  bones  of  the  foot  is  more  up¬ 
right. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proved  by  facts  that  disease  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
foot  of  the  hind  extremity  rarely  occurs,  and  inflammations  of  the  navicular 
are  practically  unknown  there.  The  reason  is,  that  the  fore  feet  have  to 
support  more  weight  than  the  hind,  and  consequently  there  is  more  tension 
put  upon  the  tendons. 

Nature  has  endeavoured  to  do  her  utmost  to  give  compensation  for  all 
these  unfavourable  conditions  to  the  navicular,  and  has  arranged  a  natural 
support,  an  elastic  cushion  under  the  tendon,  to  relieve  the  strain  as 
much  as  possible.  This  useful  and  indispensable  pad  can  only  act  when 
it  has  support  in  its  turn,  i.  e.  counter-pressure  from  the  ground.  The 
closer  this  counter-pressure,  within  natural  and  physiological  bounds,  is 
brought  into  play,  the  less  will  be  the  predisposition  to  navicular  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  is  wanting,  the  tendency  will  increase. 

This  anatomical  disposition  to  pathological  change,  which  is  normally 
present  in  the  navicular,  particularly  of  the  fore  feet,  can  under  certain 
circumstances  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a  pathological 
predisposition. 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  several  authors,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that 
upright  narrow  feet  are  specially  predisposed  to  navicular  disease. 

This  is  easily  explained  by  the  want  of  counter-pressure  on  the  frog,  which 
leaves  the  tense  tendon  without,  or  with  insufficient,  support  from  the  pad. 

Experience  also  teaches  that  sloping,  flat  feet  are  not  more  subject  to 
navicular  disease  than  normal  feet ;  although  this  shape  causes  more  weight 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  hoof,  therefore  upon  the  tendon 
and  navicular.  The  cause  for  this  comparative  immunity  is,  that  the  frog  in 
these  feet  is  fully  developed,  and  offers  an  efficient  pad  for  the  support  of  the 
tendon. 

This  natural  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  tendon  in  the  region  of  the 
navicular  is  greatly  increased,  whepever  the  axis  of  the  bones  deviates  from 
a  straight  line  (dotted  line  in  figures  2  to  4).  This  is  the  case  when  the  axis 
of  the  bone  is  bent  backwards,  i.e.^  when  the  toe  is  in  a  normal  or  acute 
angular  position,  and  the  suffraginus  and  coronary  bones  are  more  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  ground  than  the  hoof  (see  fig.  3).  This  defective  direction  of 
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the  axis  of  the  bone  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired  by  faulty  preparation  of 
the  hoof,  (toes  too  long)  or  neglected  shoeing.  In  all  such  cases,  the  too* 
upright  position  of  the  suffraginus  and  corona  throws  too  much  weight  upon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  hoof,  because  the  corona  rests  with  more  of  its 
articular  surface  upon  the  navicular  than  it  would  in  a  normal  or  contrary 
position.  This  causes  ipso  facto  a  greater  strain  to  be  thrown  upon  the  ten¬ 
don  ;  the  angle  of  flexion  at  the  navicular  thereby  approaches  a  rectangle,  and 
as  has  been  demonstrated  already,  the  weight  thus  falls  more  perpendicularly 
upon  the  tendon.  In  this  position  the  fetlock  is  relieved  of  weight  at  the 
expense  of  the  tendon  at  the  navicular. 

To  prove  that  such  an  abnormal  posterior  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  bone 
has  really  so  damaging  an  effect  upon  the  tendon  and  navicular,  indeed,  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  most  important,  until  now  entirely  neglected  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  navicular  disease,  let  fig.  4,  a  contrary  case,  be  examined,  with  the 
axis  of  the  bone  deviating  forwards. 

As  in  the  first  position,  the  predisposition  to  disease  by  overstraining  is 
increased,  so  in  the  latter  the  predisposition  is  decreased,  and  the  most 
favourable  position  procured  for  the  tendon  and  the  navicular. 

The  fetlock  joint  is  bent  backwards,  the  coffin  joint  is  inclined  slightly 
forwards,  and  the  inferior  articulatory  surface  of  the  corona  rests  mostly  or 
altogether  upon  the  pedal  bone.  The  shock  which  is  diminished  by  greater 
obliquity  of  the  fetlock,  falls  upon  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot. 

The  tendon  suffers  little  or  no  strain  by  the  navicular ;  thus  the  part  is 
protected  in  the  best  imaginable  way  from  traumatic  effects  and  disturbances, 
because  the  tendon  at  the  navicular  is  relieved  of  weight  at  the  cost  of  the 
fetlock. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  inflamed  or  sprained  condition  of  the  tendon^ 
when  the  predisposition  is  either  normal  or  pathological,  is  generally  high 
action  in  riding  horses,  or  immoderate  exertion  in  draught  horses,  particu¬ 
larly  in  starting  the  load.*  Finally,  shoeing  with  short  shoes  is  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  disease,  for  it  causes  increased  weight  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  foot,  and  caulkins  also  have  a  predis¬ 
posing  effect,  for  they  prevent  counter-pressure  on  the  frog,  and  destroy  its 
action  as  an  elastic  pad. 

The  effect  of  these  pernicious  methods  of  shoeing  is  a  simple  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  a  rupture  of  the  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  unable  to  resist  the  extra 
strain  caused  by  the  weight  thrown  into  the  saddle  or  collar. 

The  rupture  occurs,  as  a  rule,  where  the  shock  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
tendon ;  therefore  upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  under  the  navicular,  as  it 
descends,  in  consequence  of  the  shock,  or  where  the  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  pedal  bone,  and  finally  between  the  supported  part  and  the  insertion. 

The  pathological  anatomical  lesions  will  depend  upon  whether  the  case  is 
a  stretching,  or  an  inflammation,  or  a  rupture  of  the  tendons  ;  and  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  disease  will  also  depend  upon  these  data. 

We  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  navicular  disease. 

A.  Acute  navicular  inflammation  which  consists  either  : — 

1.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  tendon,  resulting  from  the  causes  already 
described.  A  sprain  of  the  tendon  may  occur,  which  sets  up  inflammation, 
which,  in  its  turn,  causes  exudation  into  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

Or,  at  the  same  time  : — 

2.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  synovial  bursa  (Bursitis).  Owing  to  the 
intimate  relations  of  the  tendon  with  the  bursa,  which  covers  the  navicular  at 
its  postro-inferior  part,  an  inflammation  of  the  tendon  may  call  forth  similar 
disease  in  the  bursa. 

This  form  of  navicular  disease  has  been  rarely  investigated.  Pathologically, 
^  Peters  :  Changes  in  the  shape  of  the  hoof.” 
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it  should  not  differ  from  ordinary  Tendinitis  and  Bursitis.  As  both  processes 
represent  a  simple  form  of  inflammation,  a  re-absorption  of  the  exudate  in  the 
tendon  and  bursa,  and  complete  recovery,  is  to  be  expected. 

This  form  of  navicular  disease  should  be  described  as  the  “acute,”  because 
it  presents  the  character  of  an  acute  inflammation,  and  may  terminate  rapidly 
in  complete  recovery,  if  energetically  treated.  Should  this  not  be  the  case 
(owing  to  an  anomalous  position  of  the  limb,  or  form  of  the  hoof,  causing  a 
predisposition  to  abnormal  stretching  of  the  tendon),  then  it  passes  into  the 
chronic  form. 

B.  Chronic  navicular  disease  follows  the  acute  form,  or  is  engendered  by 
primary  rupture  of  the  tendon,  or  by  an  inflammation  which  has  preceded  it. 

1.  Resulting  from  the  acute  form.  If,  in  addition  to  simple  exudation  of 
serum,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cells  are  thrown  out  into  the  interstices  of 
the  tendon,  and  extension  of  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue  takes  place,  owing 
to  the  leucocytes  developing  into  connective  tissue  cells,  and  to  proliferation 
of  the  pre-existing  corpuscles  ;  then  there  appears  a  chronic,  uniform,  or 
modular  thickening  of  that  part  of  the  tendon  attacked,  which  terminates  in 
cicatricial  shrinking  of  the  same,  which  never  entirely  disappears. 

The  result  is  an  anomalous  position  of  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  lasting 
pain,  and  lameness.  In  such  cases  the  thickening  of  the  tendon  sometimes 
travels  above  the  heel,  and  can  occasionally  be  easily  felt.  This  is  not  un¬ 
important  for  diagnosis. 

As  in  the  tendon,  so  in  the  bursa,  a  fibrous  thickening  of  its  walls  may  take 
place  from  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  renders  the  re-absorption  of  the 
serous  exudate  in  the  bursa,  difficult — even  impossible — chronic  Hydrops. — 
More  rarely,  in  chronic  cases,  adhesion  between  the  tendon  and  the  bursa, 
and  formation  of  a  so-called  pseudo-ligament,  may  occur.  This  termination,  as 
well  as  the  thickening  of  the  tendon,  already  alluded  to,  causes  a  predisposition 
to  relapse.  The  more  frequently  the  relapses  occur,  the  greater  will  be  the 
changes  in  the  tendon  and  bursa,  and  they  will  end  in  the  inflammatory 
process  spreading  to  the  navicular  bone  itself. 

2.  Resulting  from  rupture  of  the  tendon.  Rupture  of  the  tendinous  fibres 
follows  upon  sudden  shock,  and  particularly  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
navicular  ;  or  from  considerable  strain  to  the  tendon  near  its  insertion  into 
the  pedal  bone  when  starting  a  load. 

The  ruptured  fibres,  owing  to  their  violent  separation  and  elasticity,  con¬ 
tract  and  are  removed  from  that  part  of  the  connective  tissue  which  contains 
their  nutrient  vessels.  They  become  necrosed,  and  by  the  chemical  produce 
of  their  decomposition,  they  set  up  in  the  surrounding  tissue  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  tends  to  bring  about  their  absorption.  But  as  the  wandering 
leucocytes,  which  take  such  an  important  part  in  the  removal  of  pathological 
products  {Phagocytes^  Metschnikoff),  have  great  difficulty  in  performing  their 
duties,  owing  to  the  resistant  power  of  the  tendinous  fibres,  this  reparatory 
process  of  inflammation  acquires  a  chronic  character.  A  part  of  the  great 
number  of  exuded  leucocytes  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  breaks  up,  and, 
mixed  with  the  serous  portion  of  the  exudate,  becomes  an  emulsified  mass  of 
detritus.  This  mass,  in  the  first  instance,  tends  to  soften  the  necrosed  parts 
of  the  tendon,  and  thereby  to  bring  about  more  rapid  absorption,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  irritation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tendon  and  bursa  causes 
further  disturbance  of  a  kind  unfavourable  to  recovery.  The  inflammatory 
process  does  not  remain  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ne¬ 
crosed  fibres,  but  spreads  gradually  over  larger  portions  of  the  tendon. 
Through  the  inflammation  creeping  into  the  neighbouring  interstices,  these 
also  become  infiltrated  with  exudate,  and  as  they  swell,  the  individual  fibres 
become  more  and  more  isolated,  and  thereby  their  power  of  resistance  be¬ 
comes  diminished. 
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By  friction  and  stretching,  from  weight  and  so  on,  secondary  ruptures  take 
place,  and  by  this  means  the  destructive  process  in  the  tendon  may  continue 
to  spread  farther  and  farther,  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  remains  of  the 
tendon  but  a  transparent  layer,  through  which  the  elastic  pad  can  be  seen 
(Brauell). 

Early  in  the  course  of  these  important  disturbances  in  the  tendon,  the 
cartilage  of  the  gliding  surface  of  the  navicular  becomes  irritated  by  the 
constant  presence  of  the  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  and  by  the 
friction  of  the  disintegrated  fibres  of  the  tendon.  This  brings  about  a 
diseased  state  of  the  cartilage,  leading  to  ostitis  of  the  bone.  The  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  cartilage  take  place  primarily  in  those  parts  which  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  diseased  tendon — i.e.,  in  the  under  part  of  the 
gliding  surface  and  upon  the  central  protuberance.  The  cartilage  in  one  or 
more  places  becomes  opaque,  and  loses  its  glistening  appearance.  There  is 
a  proliferation  (Wucherung)  of  the  cartilaginous  cells,  which  rapidly  under¬ 
go  fatty  metamorphosis.  The  result  is  a  softening  of  the  cartilaginous 
parts  concerned  ;  the  parts  can  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  constant  friction 
of  the  diseased  tendon.  The  cartilaginous  layer  at  these  points  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner,  reddish-brown  in  colour,  and  in  the  end  allows  the  bone 
to  be  visible  through  it. 

Finally,  the  bone  is  left  bare.  A  rarifying  ostitis  follows.  The  medullary 
tissue  of  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone  becomes  converted  into  avascular, 
cellular  granulation  tissue,  owing  to  Hyperaemia  and  inflammatory  exudation. 
At  the  same  time  the  bone  disappears,  either  through  pressure  caused  by 
this  new  growth  (Billroth),  or  chemical  influence  of  the  peculiar  giant  cells 
of  the  growth  (Osteoclasts,  Kolliker),  or  absorption  through  increased 
absorbent  power,  due  to  increased  circulation  (Volkemann,  Rindfleisch,  and 
others).  The  Haversian  canals  become  larger  and  larger,  and  the  void  thus 
caused  becomes  filled  with  the  granulation  tissue.  The  bone  thus  acquires 
the  eaten-out  (angrfressene),  porous,  and  withal  sanguineous  condition  which 
is  apparent  microscopically  in  earlier  stages.  The  termination  of  this  form 
of  navicular  inflammation  brought  about  by  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
tendon,  deserves  our  special  attention. 

a.  If  the  destruction  of  the  gliding  surface  of  the  tendon  is  not  very 
extensive,  a  reabsorption  of  the  necrotised  fibres  is  possible,  and  the  defect 
is  filled  up  with  cicatricial  tissue,  formed  from  the  granulation  tissue,  and 
complete  recovery  ensues.  In  such  cases,  recovery  from  the  primarily  inflam¬ 
matory  influences  in  the  tendon  may  be  followed  by  recovery  from  the 
secondary  process  in  the  navicular  bone.  The  regeneration  of  the  cartilage 
cells  is  brought  about  by  a  quickened  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  intact 
ones,  and  the  granulation  tissue  which  occupies  the  enlarged  medullary 
spaces  becomes  converted  into  Osteoides,  and  finally  into  solid  bone  tissue. 
The  rarifying  ostitis  becomes  converted  into  a  condensing  ostitis.  In  this 
way,  a  progressive  tissue  metamorphosis  may  lead  to  a  complete  recovery. 
It  is  often  easy  to  demonstrate  that  inflammation  has  taken  place  at  some 
longer  or  shorter  bygone  period  by  making  sections  of  the  bone.  These  will 
show  that  ostitis  has  caused  a  condensing  of  the  bone  tissue. 

This  condensation  may  be  complete  or  partial.  In  the  latter  case  the  bone 
may  be  found  to  be  in  a  palpably  porous  state  in  some  places.  The  rarifying 
ostitis  has  then  only  partly  been  replaced  by  condensing  ostitis,  owing  to 
the  process  having  been  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  animal. 

In  William  Williams’  work  there  are  drawings  of  several  such  bones. 

b.  Recovery  may  take  place,  even  when  the  disease  has  made  greater 
progress.  The  bone  may  have  deep  ulcers  ;  there  may  be  a  striking  porous 
condition ;  the  tendon  may  appear  quite  transparent ;  indeed,  according  to 
Brauell,  it  may  be  upon  the  point  of  rupture.  Notwithstanding  this  state. 
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recovery  may  take  place  in  the  following  way : — The  granulation  tissue 
growing  from  the  bone  on  one  side  and  of  the  tendon  on  the  other  may  join, 
and  thus  cause  adhesion  of  the  two  parts ;  providing  that  excessive  rarifica- 
tion  of  the  navicular  has  not  brought  about  its  fracture,  as  sometimes 
occurs. 

Besides  the  changes  found  in  the  tendon  and  in  the  gliding  surface  of  the 
navicular  bone,  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  process  creeping  into  the  periosteum  of  the  navicular  and 
pedal  bones,  osteophytes  may  be  thrown  out  upon  the  edges  of  both  the  bones, 
and  also  upon  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  corona.  These  may 
bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  navicular  with  the  pedis,  or  of  the  pedis 
with  the  corona.  There  is  naturally  also  a  possibility  that  the  capsular 
ligament  may  be  attacked,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  bo?id  fide  arthritis  of  the  pedal 
joint ;  indeed  it  may  cause  a  genuine  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  but  a 
perusal  of  the  literature  and  reports  upon  the  subject  shows  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  although  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  capsular  ligament  might  lead  one  to  expect  the  contrary. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  pathological  changes  in  the 
navicular  may  be  of  the  most  diverse  description,  according  to  the  form  of 
inflammation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  mere  contemplation  of 
these  pathological  data,  without  tracing  them  to  their  genesis,  has  caused 
the  origin  of  the  disease  to  be  accounted  for  in  different  ways.  Lesions  of 
the  navicular  bone  can,  at  the  utmost,  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  those 
who  seek  the  primary  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone.  I 
believe  that  I  have  done  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  disease  of  the  navicular 
bone  may  exist  without  our  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
primary  starting-point  of  all  other  changes.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of 
primary  disease  of  the  navicular  is  not  to  be  denied  olf-hand.  But  it  is,  at 
least,  very  rare.  The  views  of  those  who  place  the  origin  of  the  malady  in 
the  navicular  bone  are  represented  by  the  English  author,  W.  Williams.  He 
maintains  that  it  is  caused  by  excessive  pressure  (compression),  exercised 
upon  the  navicular  by  the  corona,  through  the  fetlock  being  too  upright.  If 
this  opinion  were  correct,  this  pressure  would  cause  an  ostitis  in  the  bones. 
In  that  case,  according  to  my  views,  the  disease  should  occur  much  earlier  and 
more  often  upon  the  side  submitted  to  the  most  direct  pressure  {i.e.  the  arti¬ 
culatory  facet)  than  upon  the  gliding  surface  in  apposition  to  the  tendon  and  pad. 
But  disease  of  the  navicular  upon  its  coronal  articulatory  surface  has  not  been 
noticed,  as  Brauell  points  out — at  least,  he  has  never  observed  such  a  case.  I 
have  not  found  any  case  recorded  in  literature  of  the  disease,  wherein  the 
disease  showed  itself,  primarily,  upon  the  articulatory  surface,  but  invariably 
upon  the  gliding  surface,  i.e.^  that  in  apposition  with  the  tendon. 

Williams  points  out,  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  his  views,  that 
navicular  ostitis  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  hind  feet.  “  If  the  disease  had  its 
origin  in  the  tendon,  it  must  be  witnessed  far  more  frequently  in  the  hind 
feet,  because  the  flexors  of  the  hind  limb  are  called  more  powerfully  into  play 
in  motion  or  in  drawing  a  load.”  These  tendons,  like  all  others,  are  stretched 
when  at  work,  but,  besides  this,  the  weight  sustained  by  them  must  also  be 
considered.  This  weight  is  comparatively  light  upon  the  hind  legs.  In 
draught  and  backing,  the  legs  are  brought  under  the  body,  the  fetlock  sinks 
backwards,  and  there  occurs,  temporarily,  a  position  similar  to  that  found  in 
oblique  fetlocks,  as  far  as  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  bones  is  concerned. 
The  entire  load  rests  upon  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  fetlock,  which 
nearly  touches  the  ground,  whereas  the  tendon  at  the  navicular  suffers  no 
unusual  strain  from  it,  because  the  corona  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the 
pedal  bone.  In  starting  the  load,  a  labour  which  also  falls  upon  the  flexors, 
the  work  is  facilitated  by  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  being  short  and  upright.  In 
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addition  to  this,  the  hind  legs  are  always  less  weighted,  as  has  been  already 
stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fore  feet,  when  starting  a  load,  carry  by  far 
more  weight  upon  their  posterior  half  (causing  greater  strain  upon  the 
tendon),  because  the  entire  forearm  is  under  the  body  in  draught.  The 
fetlock  is  placed  more  uprightly ;  the  corona  rests  upon  the  navicular,  with 
almost  its  entire  articulatory  surface.  Thus  the  increased  labour  is  not 
thrown  upon  the  hind,  but  upon  the  fore  flexor  tendons,  because  they  have  to 
carry  an  extra  weight  already.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  extra 
length  of  the  toes,  the  strain  falls  heavier  upon  the  fore  tendons. 

Therefore,  the  rarity  of  navicular  disease  in  the  hind  feet  is  a  proof  in 
favour  of  its  origin  in  the  tendon,  and  is  not,  as  Williams  considers,  a  proof 
of  the  contrary. 

Resume — In  navicular  disease  the  primary  lesions  are  those  of  the  tendon, 
and  those  of  the  cartilage  and  of  the  bone  are  secondary,  as  a  rule.  The 
tendon  becomes  diseased  owing  to  predisposition,  caused  by  its  anatomical 
relations ;  the  cartilage  and  bone  of  the  navicular  suffer  by  the  friction  of 
the  ruptured  fibres,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  chemical  products  of  de¬ 
composition  of  those  fibres.  The  spread  of  the  malady  to  the  navicular 
bone  is  due  to  mechanical  and  chemical  irritation,  and  not  to  rheumatic 
diathesis  or  other  causes.  The  disease  is  acute  or  chronic,  according  to  the 
amount  of  inflammation  and  organic  change  in  the  tendon.  That  form  of 
inflammation  which  originates  in  rupture  of  the  fibres,  runs  the  longest 
course,  and  brings  about  the  greatest  changes  in  the  gliding  apparatus. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  report  of  the  Commission,  to  which 
Germany  seems  to  have  attached  so  much  importance — judging  from  its 
composition — was  entirely  in  favour  of  Pasteur’s  discovery  ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  on  large  farms  where  Anthrax  is  more  or  less  prevalent,  it  would 
be  advantageous  and  economical  to  protect  the  animals  {Jierbivord)  by  inocula¬ 
tion,  especially  the  cattle,  as  it  is  not  so  dangerous  for  them  as  sheep,  while 
they  are  more  valuable. 

It  should  be  stated  that  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  remaining  from  the 
experiments,  and  which  had  been  protected,  had  been  turned  out  to  pasture 
upon  the  infected  farm,  and  seven  months  afterwards  they  were  still  in  good 
health  ;  though  some  of  the  lambs  born  from  the  ewes  subsequent  to  the 
experiments  died  from  Anthrax. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  countries  or  localities  where  the  malady 
prevails,  protective  inoculation,  when  properly  practised,  must  prove  an 
immense  boon.  In  India,  for  instance,  which  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  every  contagious  disorder  to  which  animals 
are  liable — Cattle-plague,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  Sheep-pox,  Glanders, 
Rabies,  Anthrax,  etc. — causing  a  loss,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  of  six  million 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  and  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  a  remedy — protective 
inoculation  for  the  prevention  of  Anthrax  among  horses  alone  would  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  our  mounted  corps  there.  And  what  would  it  not  save  if 
it  could  be  applied  to  all  these  devastating  plagues  of  animals  v/hich  revel 
almost  unchecked  all  over  India  ?  Already  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such 
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benefits  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department, 
who  at  Madras,  in  1884,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  ponies, 
donkeys,  cows,  bullocks,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  guinea-pigs — in  all  eighty-eight 
animals,  with  marked  success.  And  Mr.  Frost,  of  the  same  Department, 
appears  to  have  been  equally  successful  in  Burmah ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
agents  of  the  Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Corporation  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  having  their  elephants  in  the  Mingyan  and  Chindwin  Valley  forests 
inoculated  against  attacks  of  Anthrax,  which  is  very  destructive  to  these 
creatures  in  that  country. 

Some  parts,  and  often  the  best,  the  fertile  vleys  or  valleys  of  South  Africa,  are 
deadly  localities  for  horses  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  because  of  the  dread 
Paard Ziekte  (horse-sickness).  That  this  is  a  germ  disease  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever ;  because  a  horse  that  has  recovered  from  it,  which  is  rare,  is 
believed  to  be  safe  from  another  attack — is  what  is  called  ‘‘salted,”  and  is 
therefore  very  much  more  valuable  than  one  which  has  not  had  the  disorder. 
Besides,  the  germ  which  causes  it  has  been  identified,  and  successfully 
inoculated  in  guinea-pigs.  The  disease  is  of  the  nature  of,  if  not  identical, 
with.  Anthrax  ;  and  the  Pasteurian  inoculation  would,  it  may  safely  be  predicted, 
protect  all  the  South  African  horses  in  the  places  where  they  would  perish 
wholesale,  if  exposed. 

In  an  immense  empire  like  our  own,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  agricultural, 
and  nearly  every  part  of  which  is  haunted  and  harassed  by  contagious  diseases 
among  the  animals  useful  to  man,  and  so  essential  to  his  welfare,  this  method 
of  guarding  against  disorders  which  are  generally  fatal  and  rarely  amenable 
to  medical  treatment,  should  have  wide  and  most  beneficial  application,  and 
especially  when  it  can  be  resorted  to  for  all  of  these  maladies. 

But  to  return  to  Pasteur’s  researches  in  Anthrax. 

Still  pursuing  his  investigations  with  regard  to  that  disease,  and  Fowl-cholera, 
and  having  subdued  the  virulence  or  microbe  of  these  to  his  will,  bringing  them 
down  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  multiply  in  the  bodies  of  animals  inocu¬ 
lated  with  them,  and  still  keeping  these  organisms  alive  in  suitable  media,  he 
demonstrated  that  these  now  non-virulent  microbes  could  be  restored  to  their 
pristine  activity,  and  rendered  capable  of  living  and  multiplying  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  An  attenuated  anthrax  virus,  which  would  not  affect  a  guinea- 
pig  even  a  week  old,  will  yet  kill  one  just  born,  or  one  or  two  days  old ;  and 
if  some  of  the  blood  of  this  is  inoculated  into  an  older  one,  this  also  will 
perish ;  while  should  the  blood  of  this,  again,  be  injected  into  a  still  older 
one,  this  will  succumb  ;  and  so  on  through  a  series,  until  at  length  the  blood 
has  acquired  such  power  that  the  old  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and  finally  oxen,  are 
unable  to  resist  the  smallest  drop  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  Fowl-cholera. 
The  most  attenuated  and  harmless  cultivation  of  the  microbe  can  be  made  as 
deadly  as  ever,  by  passing  it  successively  through  small  birds  and  chicken, 
until  it  is  capable  of  destroying  full-grown  poultry. 

The  attenuation  of  the  poison  of  contagious  diseases  by  the  air,  suggested 
to  Pasteur  the  possibility  of  the  great  epidemics  of  mankind  (and  for  that 
matter  also,  the  epizootic  diseases  of  animals),  being  modified  or  extinguished, 
and  reappear  or  become  more  intense,  through  the  same  agency.  “  The 
accounts  which  I  have  read  of  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  Plague  in 
Benghazi  in  1856  and  1858,”  he  says,  “tend  to  prove  that  this  outbreak  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  original  contagion.  Let  us  suppose,  guided  by  the  facts  now 
known  to  us,  that  the  Plague,  a  malignant  disease  peculiar  to  certain  countries, 
has  germs  of  long  duration.  In,  all  these  countries  its  attenuated  virus 
must  exist,  ready  to  resume  its  active  form  whenever  the  conditions  of 
climate,  of  famine,  or  of  misery  present  themselves  afresh.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  long  duration  in  the  vitality  of  the  germs  is  not  even  indispens¬ 
able  ;  for,  if  I  may  believe  the  doctors  who  have  visited  these  countries,  in  all 
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places  liable  to  the  Plague,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  outbreaks  of  the 
epidemic,  ceses  may  be  met  with  of  people  attacked  with  boils,  not  fatal,  but 
resembling  those  of  the  deadly  Plague.  Is  it  not  probable  that  these  boils 
contain  an  attenuated  virus  of  this  disease,  and  that  the  passage  of  this  virus 
into  exhausted  bodies,  which  abound  only  too  freely  in  periods  of  famine, 
may  restore  to  it  a  greater  virulence  ?  The  same  may  be  the  case  with  other 
maladies  which  appear  suddenly,  like  Typhus  in  armies  and  in  camps. 
Without  doubt,  the  germs  which  are  the  cause  of  these  diseases  are  every¬ 
where  scattered  around,  but  attenuated ;  and  in  this  state  a  man  may  carry 
them  about  with  him,  or  in  his  intestines,  without  suffering  much,  if  any  in¬ 
convenience.  They  only  become  dangerous  when,  through  overcrowding, 
and  perhaps  successive  developments  of  them  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds,  in 
bodies  enfeebled  by  disease,  their  virulence  becomes  exaggerated.” 

The  manner  in  which  animals  became  infected  with  Anthrax  also  engaged 
Pasteur’s  attention,  now  that  it  had  been  definitely  established  that  it  was  due 
solely  to  a  microbe  or  its  spores.  This  organism  is  now  well  known  to  all 
pathologists  as  a  rod-shaped  body,  multiplying,  when  allowed  oxygen  or  air, 
by  dividing  across,  and  measuring  from  to  the  -g-sVtj-  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about,  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  has  an  outer  case  or  sheath,  and 
inside  this  is  fine  granular  protoplasm,  the  vital  part  of  the  organism.  In 
this  the  spores  appear  as  glistening  points,  which  gradually  become  ovoid,  and 
increase  in  size  by  the  protoplasm  collecting  closely  around  them  until  they 
fill  the  rod  or  sheath,  like  peas  in  their  pod  ;  the  sheath  now  either  breaks  off 
in  segments,  which  burst,  and  the  spores  are  set  free  ;  or  it  becomes  softened 
and  dissolves,  leaving  them  at  liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  pulp.  These,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  are  extremely  tenacious  of  vitality,  and  develop 
into  the  rod-like  bodies  or  bacilli,  when  cultivated  artificially,  or  introduced 
into  the  blood  of  animals. 

When  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses  at  large  become  affected  with  Anthrax, 
this  must  be  due  to  their  receiving  the  spores  from  some  external  source ; 
and  that  this  may  be  the  pasturage,  was  proved  by  an  experiment,  in 
which  several  groups  of  sheep  were  fed  on  grass  which  had  been  sprinkled 
with  artificially-grown  bacilli  or  their  spores.  Some  died  from  Anthrax,  and 
many  survived  after  having  been  visibly  affected — the  period  of  latency 
being  in  some  cases  eight  or  ten  days,  in  others  much  less.  If  prickly  or 
stubbly  plants,  however,  were  added  to  the  infected  herbage,  the  mortality 
was  very  I  much  increased.  Experiments  also  confirmed  the  view  to  which 
this  artificially  infected  herbage  gave  rise,  that  pastures  become  tainted  by 
the  excreta,  which  are  often  bloody,  of  living  diseased  animals,  and  by  the 
blood  and  debris  of  those  who  have  died  or  been  killed,  and  buried  on  the 
spot.  Adding  some  anthrax-blood  to  earth  which  had  been  sprinkled  with 
yeast-water  or  urine,  and  keeping  this  at  summer  temperature,  or  at  that 
which  the  fermentation  of  a  dead  body  sets  up  around  it — as  in  a  dung-heap 
— the  bacilli  of  the  blood  had,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  multiplied  and 
developed  spores.  Afterwards  these  spores  were  observed  in  their  latent  or 
resting  condition,  ready  to  germinate  and  produce  the  disease  in  animals, 
perhaps  years  afterwards. 

To  ascertain  what  really  happens  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  earth  from 
a  grave  in  which  a  sheep  that  had  died  of  Anthrax  from  natural  infection,  and 
the  carcase  of  which  had  been  inspected  by  Pasteur  and  his  assistants,  was 
examined  ten  and  fourteen  months  after  that  event,  and  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  spores  of  the  bacillus.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  these  spores  died 
from  Anthrax.  The  same  experiment  was  successfully  made  with  soil  from 
the  surface  of  the  grave  which  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  burial  of 
the  sheep. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  with  earth  obtained  from  trenches,  in 
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v^hich  the  carcases  of  cows  dead  of  the  disease  had  been  interred  at  a  depth  ot 
more  than  six  feet  two  years  before.  Material  was  procured  from  this  soil, 
which  at  once  produced  the  disorder.  On  three  occasions  this  happened,, 
though  nothing  of  the  kind  was  exhibited  in  the  earth  from  around  these 
trenches.  Notwithstanding  the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping, 
the  surface-soil  of  the  graves  still  contained  anthrax-germs.  From  the  car¬ 
cases  of  the  dead  animals  the  earthworms  bring  these  germs,  as  well  as  those 
of  putrefaction  and  others,  to  the  surface  ;  and  these  otherwise  useful  crea¬ 
tures,  themselves  unaffected,  become  the  indirect  cause  of  the  disease  in 
animals  which  graze  on  such  ground. 

M.  Tisserand,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  France,  has  remarked  that  the 
malady  is  unknown  in  the  Savarts  of  Champagne,  although  this  locality  is 
surrounded  by  districts  which  are  notoriously  infected  ;  if  it  chances  to  appear, 
it  is  owing  to  its  introduction  from  without.  Here  the  arable  soil  is  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  lies  on  chalk  ;  so  that  it  is  unfavourable 
for  worms,  and  therefore  the  germs  in  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  will  remain 
in  them,  and  the  soil  will  not  be  tainted.  It  is  on  soils  of  the  opposite  char¬ 
acter  that  Anthrax  is  most  likely  to  prevail,  if  anthrax-infected  bodies  are 
buried  in  them.  Impressed  with  this  knowledge,  Pasteur  recommends  that 
such  bodies  should  never  be  buried  in  fields  intended  for  cultivation,  forage, 
or  for  pasture.  If  possible,  a  sandy  or  poor  calcareous  soil,  dry  and  readily 
desiccated,  should  be  selected,  as  it  is  not  suited  for  earthworms. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  M.  Pasteur,  I  would  urge  that,  whenever  and 
wherever  animals  die  from  germ-diseases,  they  be  not  buried,  but  burned. 
This  is  the  only  safe  procedure  with  contagious  maladies,  and  particularly  in 
countries  with  rich  and  heavy  soils  ;  it  is  that  which  is  resorted  to  by  military 
veterinary  surgeons  in  India,  in  disposing  of  the  carcases  of  horses  which 
die  from  that  form  of  Anthrax  known  as  “  Loodiana  Disease  ”  so  named  from 
the  country  in  Hindostan  in  which  it  was  first  noted  as  most  prevalent. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  Anthrax,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
disease  which  was,  until  three  or  four  years  ago,  considered  as  one  of  its 
manifestations,  is  now  distinguished  as  a  different  malady,  but,  like  it,  is  due 
to  a  microbe  capable  of  artificial  cultivation,  and  is  then  protective  from  the 
disease  when  inoculated,  I  allude  to  a  most  fatal  disorder  of  young  stock 
with  which  cattle-breeders  in  this  country  and  in  our  colonies  are  only  too 
familiar,  and  which,  among  a  variety  of  local  names,  more  or  less  peculiar  or 
significant,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  “  Black  Quarter,”  but  which  is  now 
technically  designated  “  Carbuncular  Emphysema,  Erysipelas,”  or  “  Sympto¬ 
matic  Anthrax.”  It  usually  attacks  the  most  rapidly  thriving  of  young  bovines, 
its  onset  being  remarkably  sudden,  and  its  course  strikingly  rapid,  the  termi¬ 
nation  being  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  chief  symptom  is  sudden  lameness 
— generally  in  a  hind  limb,  swelling  of  the  quarter  from  which,  if  the  skin 
covering  it  is  pressed  upon,  a  crackling  sound  is  emitted,  due  to  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  gas  from  the  large  quantity  of  dark  blood  thrown  out  beneath, 
and  which  forms  such  a  characteristic  feature  on  dissection  after  death,  as  ta 
give  the  disease  its  familiar  name  of  “  Black  Quarter.” 

Incited  thereto,  probably  by  Pasteur’s  example,  Arloing  and  Cornevin,, 
Professors  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  and  Thomas,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
at  Bassigny,  France,  have  studied  this  malady,  known  as  “  Chabert’s  disease” 
in  that  country,  and  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  very  different  from  Anthrax, 
in  that  it  is  not  communicable  by  inoculation  of  the  blood,  which  that  disorder 
most  certainly  is  ;  that  its  microbe  is  like  a  large  bacillus,  but  moves,  and  is 
only  found  in  the  affected  limb  among  the  serum.,  or  deep  among  the  muscles, 
to  the  fibres  of  which  it  adheres  so  closely  that  it  can  only  be  removed  by 
scraping  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  that  this  organism,  when  injected  into  a  vein, 
causes  only  a  slight  and  brief  disturbance  of  health,  whereas  the  Anthrax 
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microbe  would  assuredly  kill.  Death  is  more  rapid  in  this  disease  than  in 
Anthrax,  and  the  spleen  is  not  involved,  as  in  it.  But  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  established — that  this  direct 
(intravenous)  injection  safeguards  the  animals  so  operated  upon  from  the 
mortal  effects  of  the  disease,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  which  occurs  when 
the  virus  is  introduced  among  the  muscles.  The  protection  has  been  found  to 
last  for  more  than  two  years  ;  as  cattle  which  had  received  the  virus  at  that 
time  were  inoculated  with  a  quantity  of  virulent  muscle-pulp,  but  remained 
unaffected,  while  another  bovine,  which  was  unprotected,  died  on  receiving 
one-tenth  part  of  the  dose.  The  virus  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  attenu¬ 
ation  by  cultivation,  and  its  introduction  into  the  blood  through  a  vein  is  the 
most  effective,  and  hitherto  the  most  simple,  means  arrived  at  to  save  cattle 
exposed  to  infection  from  death. 

This  method,  however,  demands  careful  manipulation  to  prevent  the  inocu¬ 
lating  material  from  escaping  into  the  space  between  the  skin  and  the  vein, 
where  it  would  set  up  the  disease  itself,  and  speedily  destroy  the  animal. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  under¬ 
took  some  experiments  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  in  which  he  sought  to  ensure  protection  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  virus  through  a  vein  into  the  blood,  instead  of  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  tail,  as  in  the  ordinary  procedure.  And  as  with  “  Black  Quarter,”  so  with 
this  disease.  The  intravenous  injection  of  the  virus  appeared  to  ensure  perfect 
immunity  against  the  lung  disease ;  but  there  was  great  danger  lest  any  of  the 
virus  should  get  beneath  the  skin  during  the  operation,  as  it  would  give  rise 
to  so  much  local  and  general  disturbance  as  in  all  likelihood  to  cause  death. 
The  microbes  of  the  two  diseases,  while  producing  very  little  derangement  to 
the  health  when  imported  directly  into  the  blood  stream,  though  bringing 
about  such  changes  as  will  prevent  attacks  of  their  special  maladies,  yet  find 
such  a  congenial  habitat  in  the  connective  tissue  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  as  to  multiply  in  appalling  numbers  within  almost  a  few  hours,  and  thus 
to  destroy  life.  The  safety  of  tail-inoculation  for  Lung  Plague  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  very  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  in  that  part,  though 
the  operation  is  no  less  certain  in  its  results,  so  far  as  protection  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Pasteur  has  given  his  attention  to  another  disease  with  which  agriculturists, 
and  pig-breeders  and  feeders,  are  only  too  well  acquainted.  I  allude  to  Swine- 
plague,  known  in  France  as  “  Rouget,”  and  in  Germany  as  “  Rothlauf.”  This 
malady  has  for  some  years  assumed  such  a  virulent  and  deadly  character, 
and  has  attained  such  widespread  dimensions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  porcine  tribe  within  a 
brief  space,  if  prompt  sanitary  or  protective  measures  are  not  adopted.  From 
its  superficial  resemblance  to  Anthrax,  it  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  form  of 
that  disease ;  but  by  Dr.  Budd  and  a  few  veterinary  surgeons,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  analogous  to  Typhoid  Fever  in  man,  and  was  consequently 
designated  “  Pig  Typhoid.”  In  August,  1875,  having  had  the  opportunity, 
while  with  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham,  for  the  first  time  of  examining 
some  pigs  that  had  died  of  this  disease  at  Higham,  near  Gravesend,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  Anthrax  nor  Typhoid  Fever,  but  a  distinct 
disease  of  the  swine  tribe.*  Some  time  after  this  (1877),  Dr.  Klein  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  others  were  subsequently  of  this  opinion  ;  so  that  it 
is  now  decided  that  it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  pig.  So  far  as  experiments 
have  shown,  it  can  only  be  transmitted  by  inoculation  to  the  rabbit,  mice,  and 
white  rats,  among  mammalia ;  and  among  birds,  according  to  Pasteur  and 
Thuillier,  Cornevin,  and  some  other  French  investigators,  the  pigeon  can  be 
infected — very  readily,  say  the  first-named  authorities, — but  Klein  denies  this 

*  “A  Fatal  Eruptive  Fever  in  Pigs.”— Veterinary  Journal,  October,  1875,  p.  269. 
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receptivity  in  pigeons.  It  is  most  infectious  and  contagious  among  pigs,  in 
which  it  appears  in  two  forms — acute  and  chronic ;  and  its  maintenance  is 
due  to  an  aerobic  germ,  different  from  that  of  Anthrax  in  being  in  the  form  of 
minute  round  granules  or  “  cocci,”  single  or  double,  as  in  a  figure  of  8,  slightly 
motile,  isolated,  or  collected  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four.  These  are 
easily  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anthrax  rods  or  spores.  The 
discovery  of  the  microbe  was  made  by  Detmers  in  America  (1882),  and  about 
the  same  time  by  Pasteur  and  Thuillier  in  France.  Klein  had  previously 
found  a  bacillus,  but  this  is  not  now  acknowledged  as  the  active  agent.  The 
germ  exists  throughout  the  body  of  the  diseased  pig,  and  especially  in  its 
excreta^  which  are  very  virulent.  Infection  is  easy  by  the  digestive  organs  ; 
and,  besides  other  modes  of  contamination,  the  food  may  receive  the  microbes 
by  diseased  mice,  or  through  the  medium  of  rats,  flies,  birds,  etc. 

In  1883,  Pasteur  made  known  a  method  of  attenuating  the  virus,  which, 
simple  and  effective,  offers  as  certain  protection  against  Swine-plague,  when 
inoculation  is  properly  performed,  as  Anthrax  inoculation  does  against  that 
malady.  He  found  that  when  a  pigeon  was  inoculated  in  the  chest  with  the 
microbes  of  the  disease,  it  died  in  six  or  eight  days.  When  a  second  pigeon 
was  inoculated  from  this,  a  third  from  it,  and  so  on  in  succession,  the  microbe 
acclimatised  itself  in  pigeons ;  so  that  death  ensued  more  rapidly,  and  the 
blood  of  the  last  pigeon  assumed  much  more  virulence  when  introduced  into 
pigs,  than  the  most  infectious  products  of  a  pig  that  had  died  of  the  natural 
disease.  But  the  passage  of  the  microbe  through  rabbits  had  quite  a  different 
result.  When  inoculated  from  a  diseased  pig,  these  creatures  all  speedily 
perished,  but  cultures  of  their  blood  in  sterilised  media  became  progressively 
easy  and  more  abundant,  the  microbe  somewhat  changing  in  appearance. 
When  pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  blood  of  the  last  rabbits,  and  the  results 
were  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  first,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
virus  had  gradually  lost  its  power ;  and  though  the  blood  of  these  rabbits 
made  pigs  very  ill,  it  ceased  to  kill  them.  On  recovery,  they  were  proof 
against  the  fatal  disease. 

In  various  parts  of  France  this  swine  vaccination  has  been  carried  out ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  carefully  conducted  and  extensive  experiments  were  carried 
out  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1884,  to  test  the  value  of  the  measure. 
In  that  country  Swine-plague  had  caused  heavy  losses  for  many  years,  and  in 
1865  and  1871  commissions  were  appointed  to  report  upon  it.  In  1884  it  was 
arranged  that  a  trial  of  vaccination  should  be  made,  under  Pasteur’s  direction, 
the  experiments  to  be  carried  out  by  one  of  his  assistants,  and  the  inoculating 
material  and  instruments  to  be  supplied  from  his  laboratory.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  at  fifteen  places  on  237  pigs  of  different  breeds  and  ages, 
and  were  under  the  observation  of  selected  veterinary  surgeons  from  Berlin, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Hesse,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  Berne,  as  well  as 
others.  All  the  pigs  were  in  perfect  health,  and  the  inoculations  were  per¬ 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  on  the  sheep  at  Berlin.  One-half  the 
number  were  kept  as  test  animals,  and  were  not  protectively  inoculated.  The 
second  vaccination  was  made  twelve  days  after  the  first,  no  ill  effects  follow¬ 
ing,  except  to  six  animals ;  and  the  final  test  was  applied  to  all  the  pigs,  in 
another  twelve  days,  either  by  inoculating  them  with  the  deadly  virus,  or  by 
feeding  them  on  food  mixed  with  it.  The  experiment  was  as  conclusive  as 
that  at  Pouilly-le-Fort,  with  regard  to  Anthrax.  The  pigs  which  had  been 
protectively  inoculated  were  unaffected  by  the  crucial  test,  while  those  not  so 
indemnified  nearly  all  succumbed  to,  the  natural  or  imposed  infection. 

Rabies  in  animals  is  a  disease  which  concerns  people  in  general,  from  its 
terrible  character  when  communicated  to  mankind  as  Hydrophobia  ;  but  to 
agriculturists  it  possesses  additional  interest,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  they  personally  incur,  the  losses  they  are  liable  to  sustain  among 
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their  stock  from  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs  are  by  no  means  insignificant  at 
times,  in  localities  where  the  scourge  prevails. 

Pasteur,  busy  in  his  laboratory  investigating  different  diseases  of  the 
human  species — Typhoid  Fever,  a  serious  bone  disorder,  boils.  Puerperal  Fever 
in  woman' — in  all  of  which  he  found  special  organisms,  whose  action  he 
endeavoured  to  annul,  applied  himself  more  especially  to  the  study  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  occupied  his  mind.  He  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  peculiar  view  entertained  by  many  physicians,  and 
others,  that  this  fatal  disease  was  largely,  if  not  altogether,  due  to  mental 
excitement,  and  that  contagion  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it.  Of 
course,  these  physicians  were  not  acquainted  with  veterinary  medicine,  and 
had  no  experience  of  Rabies  in  animals,  else  their  imagination  could  not 
have  so  misled  them.  An  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  collect  some  of 
the  mucus  from  the  throat  of  a  child  a  few  hours  dead  from  the  malady. 
With  this  he  inoculated  some  rabbits  beneath  the  skin,  and  they  died  in 
thirty-six  hours ;  their  saliva  conveyed  the  disorder  to  other  rabbits.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  novel  in  this,  as  rabbits  had  been  infected  through  experi¬ 
mental  inoculation  years  before.  But  death  had  been  so  rapid  in  Pasteur’s 
rabbits,  that  there  was  no  time  for  them  to  have  had  the  disease.  More 
rabbits  were  inoculated,  and  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  those  dying  and 
dead  he  found  a  special  microbe,  which  was  easily  cultivated  in  sterile 
infusions,  and  produced  death  in  other  rabbits,  re-appearing  in  them.  This 
organism  was  also  discovered  in  the  saliva  of  children  suffering  from  other 
maladies,  and  was  not,  therefore,  special  to  Hydrophobia.  Grown  in  suc¬ 
cessive  cultivations  at  twelve  hours’  interval,  its  virulence  remained  undi¬ 
minished  ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  contact  with  the  air  it  became 
enfeebled,  and  attenuated  cultures  could  thus  be  obtained ;  these  inoculated 
in  other  rabbits  were  found  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  strong  virus.  Though 
both  aerobic  and  anaerobic,  the  air  destroyed  its  potency  very  quickly ;  but 
kept  from  the  air,  it  retained  its  deadly  character  for  months.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Pasteur  has  not  stated  whether  he  tried  dogs  with  this 
microbe,  as  its  discovery,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  did  not  advance  the 
question  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  Rabies. 

The  incubation  of  Rabies  is  so  uncertain,  and  sometimes  so  protracted, 
when  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  Pasteur  became  tired  of  waiting 
for  months  for  the  results  of  his  inoculations,  and  therefore  sought  a  more 
certain  and  rapid  means  of  developing  it.  At  length  he  could  make  it  appear 
by  introducing  portions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  dead  rabid  animals 
beneath  the  skin  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  this  nervous  matter  could  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  purity  for  a  long  time,  whereas  rabific  saliva  was  always 
impure,  and  lost  its  potency  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  happy  thought  induced  Pasteur  to  place  this  pure  nerve-virus  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  of  a  dog,  by  trephining  its  skull  while  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  it  became  rabid  in  a  few  days.  Other  dogs 
were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  nearly  all  yielded  to  the  malady  in  less 
than  twenty  days.  This  showed  that  in  the  nerve  substance  the  poison  of 
rabies  exists  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  and  especially  in  the  brain  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (medulla  oblongata) — the  microbe  of  the 
disease  evidently  flourishing  there  most  luxuriantly,  though  the  virus  is  also 
localised  in  certain  salivary  glands  and  mucous  surfaces,  all  of  which  pecu¬ 
liarities  may  account  for  differences  in  symptoms  in  cases  of  Hydrophobia. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  disease  could  be  developed  in  an  animal  by 
passing  infected  brain-matter  into  its  blood,  through  a  vein,  almost  as  quickly 
as  by  trephining. 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  by  means  ot 
the  microscope,  extremely  minute  round  bodies  have  been  noticed  in  and 
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around  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  of  people  and  animals 
dead  from  the  disease ;  these  were  also  observed  in  Pasteur’s  laboratory, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  are  the  germs  of  Rabies. 

When  the  virus  was  passed  through  a  certain  series  of  monkeys  it  gradually 
lost  its  power,  until  it  was  so  enfeebled  that  dogs  inoculated  with  it  did  not 
suffer  from  Rabies,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  insusceptible  to  rabific 
inoculation.  By  such  means  Pasteur  succeeded  in  rendering  some  sixteen 
out  of  every  twenty  dogs  he  inoculated  refractory  to  Rabies.  But  remarkable 
and  important  though  this  result  might  be  considered,  he  became  impatient 
at  having  to  wait  for  months  before  he  could  assure  himself  that  such 
animals  were  really  rendered  proof.  He  therefore  set  about  to  find  a  method 
by  which  he  could  produce  viruses  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  so  that  he 
might  obtain  more  certain,  more  prompt,  and  more  practical  results. 

This  he  at  last  effected  by  inoculating  a  rabbit  on  the  brain  with  a  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  rabid  dog — this  caused  the  disease  to  appear  in 
about  fifteen  days.  The  virus  was  passed  on  to  a  second  rabbit  in  the  same 
way,  and  from  this  through  a  number — twenty  to  twenty-five — when  the 
interval  of  latency  was  reduced  to  seven  days.  This  happened  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  the  experiments  ;  and  though  the  inoculations  from 
rabbit  to  rabbit  were  carried  up  to  ninety,  the  incubation  period  could  not 
be  reduced  much  below  seven  days.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on  for  more  than  three  years  without  interruption,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other  virus  than  that  of  the  successively  infected 
rabbits. 

Consequently,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  have  constantly  on  hand  a  supply 
of  rabific  virus,  perfectly  pure,  and  always  of  the  same  quality  or  potency ; 
and  this  was  the  practical  feature  of  this  long  and  laborious  inquiry  into  the 
method  of  inoculation.  The  spinal  cord  of  these  rabbits  was  equally  virulent 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  if  slices  from  it  were  removed,  with  all  pre¬ 
cautions  to  maintain  their  purity  and  freedom  from  putrefactive  germs,  and 
suspended  in  dry  air  in  flasks  (air  dried  by  placing  fragments  of  caustic 
potass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels),  their  virulence  slowly  disappeared  until 
it  vanished  altogether — the  rate  of  disappearance  depending  upon  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  slice,  each  spinal  cord  being  cut  up  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  pieces. 
Temperature  also  influenced  its  disappearance;  as  the  lower  this  was,  so  the 
longer  was  the  virulence  maintained.  If  kept  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a 
humid  condition,  air  being  excluded  and  no  foreign  microbes  admitted,  the 
pieces  of  nerve-tissue  would  remain  potent  for  at  least  several  months. 
These  results  constitute  the  scientific  feature  of  the  method. 

When  it  was  desired  to  render  a  dog  refractory  to  Rabies  in  a  relatively 
brief  period,  a  fragment  of  fresh  rabific  spinal  cord  from  a  rabbit  dead  seven 
days  after  inoculation,  was  suspended  every  day  in  a  series  of  flasks,  the  air 
in  which  was  dried  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Every  day  also  the  dog 
was  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  with  a  morsel  of  this  dried  spinal  cord  mixed 
up  in  a  little  sterilised  broth — commencing  with  the  oldest  fragment,  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  not  too  virulent ;  each  day  a  more  recent  fragment  (an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  days’  drying  between  each  piece),  until  the  last  was  reached, 
and  which  was  very  virulent,  being  only  one  or  two  days  in  the  flask.  After 
this  the  animal  could  be  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  with  the  most  active  virus,  and  Rabies  would  not  follow. 

Pasteur  had  inoculated  fifty  dogs  of  all  ages  and  breeds,  and  rendered 
every  one  of  them  proof  against  the  disease,  when,  unexpectedly,  on  July 
6th,  1885,  three  individuals  from  Alsace  arrived  at  his  laboratory;  two  of 
them  brought  a  boy  nine  years  old,  said  to  have  been  worried  by  a  rabid  dog 
on  the  4th  of  that  month,  and  the  wounds,  fourteen  in  number,  gave 
evidence  of  this.  Two  professors  of  medicine  saw  the  boy  on  the  same  day 
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as  Pasteur,  and  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  it 
was  considered  a  desperate  one  —  death  from  Hydrophobia  appearing 
inevitable. 

Pasteur  therefore  decided,  though  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  without  grave 
misgivings,  to  practise  on  this  child  the  method  of  protection  which  had  in¬ 
variably  succeeded  with  dogs,  even  after  they  had  been  bitten  by  rabid  ones. 
The  step  was  a  terribly  venturesome  one,  and  nothing  but  the  apparently 
hopeless  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  confidence  in  his  method  begotten 
by  uniform  success,  could  have  endowed  him  with  courage,  or  inspired  him 
with  hope,  in  undertaking  by  far  the  most  formidable  and  most  anxious  task 
of  his  lifetime. 

The  disease  is  horribly  agonising  and  dreadful — more  so,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  which  afflicts  humanity ;  and  while  Pasteur  was  naturally  anxious 
to  save  the  boy  from  it,  the  risk  was  fearfully  great  that  the  very  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  this  might  produce  it. 

On  the  evening  of  July  6th — sixty  hours  after  he  was  wounded — the  boy 
received  the  first  subcutaneous  injection  of  spinal  marrow,  obtained  from  a 
rabid  rabbit  fifteen  days  before,  and  kept  since  then  in  a  flask  of  dry  air.  The 
following  days’  inoculations  were  made  in  the  same  region — beneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  ;  so  that  thirteen  inoculations  were  given  in  ten  days,  though 
Pasteur  believed  that  a  less  number  would  have  sufficed.  The  pieces  of 
spinal  cord  had  been  dried  from  fourteen  days  to  one  day ;  and  inoculations 
on  trephined  rabbits,  made  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  the  five  oldest 
specimens  were  not  virulent,  because  they  would  not  induce  Rabies  ;  while 
the  five  subsequently  dried  ones  were  all  active,  their  virulence  being  pro¬ 
portionally  greater  as  they  were  more  recent,  until  the  last  killed  in  seven 
days.  During  the  latter  days,  therefore,  the  child  had  received,  successively, 
quantities  of  rabific  matter,  the  last  of  which  was  so  deadly  as  to  destroy 
rabbits  in  seven  days  and  dogs  in  ten — matter  more  virulent  even  than  the 
poison  of  the  rabid  dog,  because  it  had  become  intensified  in  its  passage 
through  the  long  series  of  rabbits. 

This  extreme  virulence,  though  it  might  give  rise  to  the  gravest  appre¬ 
hensions,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  child  was  concerned,  yet  had 
the  advantage  of  limiting  the  duration  of  these  apprehensions  ;  as  if  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  disease  at  all,  it  must  do  so  sooner  than  the  ordinary  dog  virus 
would.  But  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  the  child  remains  unharmed 
— a  living  testimony  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  discoveries  in 
medicine  of  this  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  time  :  a  discovery  vastly  greater  than 
Jenner’s  vaccination,  great  as  that  was. 

Commencing  with  the  discovery  and  the  mastery  over  the  microbes  which 
destroy  the  stability  of  simple  organic  compounds  and  cause  fermentation,  by 
consistent  reasoning,  persistent  experimentation,  and  profound — almost  in¬ 
stinctive — powers  of  discernment,  Pasteur  advanced  step  by  step  along  the 
same  path,  until  he  controlled,  we  may  say  vanquished,  that  form  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  also  due  to  micro-organisms,  which  destroys  the  life  of  man  and  beast. 
The  most  intense  virus  introduced  into  the  body,  either  naturally  or  experi¬ 
mentally,  had  no  power  whatever  for  mischief  after  his  protective  inoculations ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  rather  to  consolidate  and  confirm  the  refractory  condition 
with  which  these  inoculations  had  endowed  the  individuals  so  protected. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Pasteur’s  boldness  in  venturing  from  animals 
to  mankind,  in  his  attacks  upon  disease,  startled  the  medical  world  and  the 
public  more  than  anything  he  had  yet  attempted,  and  this  all  the  more  when 
the  malady  he  dared  to  grapple  with  was  Hydrophobia — the  mere  mention  of 
which  seems  to  conjure  up  feelings  of  dread  and  panic.  By  many,  the 
successful  issue  of  the  inoculations  which  the  first  patient  had  undergone,  and 
that  of  the  large  number  of  people  submitted  to  them  subsequently,  was 
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received  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  immunity,  even  after  several  days  had  elapsed 
since  injury  was  inflicted  by  rabid  dogs.  For  Pasteur  had  proclaimed  that, 
though  a  certain  number  of  days  (thirty)  might  have  transpired  after  a  person 
had  presumably  received  infection  from  a  mad  dog,  yet  his  attenuated  virus, 
administered  in  the  way  described,  anticipated  the  action  of  the  slower- 
operating  poison,  and  neutralised  it.  But  in  dealing  with  this,  the  most 
uncertain  and  hitherto  intractable  of  all  maladies,  it  was  perfectly  reasonable 
that  many  who  were  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  the  wizard  of  the  Rue  d’Ulm, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  should  hesitate  before 
accepting  this  latest  and  grandest  conquest  as  absolutely  demonstrative  of 
his  power  over  such  a  disease.  The  oftentimes  very  protracted  period  of 
latency  or  incubation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  inoculation  from  rabid  dog-bites 
— only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  those  wounded  suffering  sub¬ 
sequently — caused  many  who  knew  the  disease  to  withhold  their  applause 
until  they  saw  whether  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  animals  could  be 
applied  to  man  with  the  same  certainty  and  safety.  But  so  far  as  matters 
have  progressed  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  sceptical  will  soon  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of 
this  splendid  triumph  in  prophylactic  medicine. 

On  March  ist  of  this  year,  Pasteur  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  he  had  inoculated  no  fewer  than  358  persons,  many  of  whom  had  been 
bitten  by  really  rabid  dogs,  and  the  others  by  dogs  suspectedly  rabid.*  Of 
these  people,  100  were  bitten  before  December  15,  and  the  remainder  subse¬ 
quently  ;  yet  all,  except  one,  had  remained  in  good  health,  even  the  operation 
of  inoculation  being  unaccompanied  by  any  inconvenience.  The  case  which 
died  was  that  of  a  child  severely  bitten  by  a  rabid  sheep-dog  on  October  3rd, 
but  who  was  not  brought  to  Pasteur  until  thirty-seven  days  afterwards,  when 
inoculation  was  practised,  though  against  Pasteur’s  inclination,  as  he  only  too 
correctly  surmised  that  the  delay  was  too  protracted.  The  child  died  of 
Hydrophobia.  The  inoculated  persons  have  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  some  from  America. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  for  the 
reception  of  people  who  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  where  they  will 
be  protectively  inoculated  against  the  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  method  by 
which  Pasteur  renders  animals  and  mankind  impregnable  to  the  infection  of 
Rabies.  He  is  himself  of  opinion  that  the  facts  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
notion  that  contact  with  dry  air  gradually  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the 
virus  in  the  spinal  marrow  until  it  becomes  null ;  so  that  the  method  is  based 
on  the  employment  of  a  virus  at  first  almost  inert,  and  then  increasing  in 
potency.  The  lengthened  duration  of  the  latent  stage  is  not  due  to  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  intensity  of  the  virus,  but  to  its  diminution  in  quantity.  So  that 
the  immunity  might  be  given  by  inoculating  very  small,  but  daily  increasing, 
doses  of  the  same  very  active  poison. 

Another  explanation  he  gives,  which  appears  rather  strange,  but  which 
agrees  with  certain  results  observed  in  studying  micro-organisms,  and 
especially  the  pathogenic,  or  disease-producing,  microbes.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  produce,  in  their  cultivating  media,  matters  which  possess  the 
property  of  hindering  their  own  development.  Since  1880,  Pasteur  had  been 
making  researces  with  the  view  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Fowl-cholera 
microbe  produces  its  own  poison.  Hq  has  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  this  matter,  but  he  thinks  this  can  be  done  by  using  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  microbe  of  Swine-plague  is  cultivable  in  very  diverse 
kinds  of  infusions,  but  its  increase  in  weight  is  so  small,  and  it  is  so  promptly 

*  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  list  of  patients  sent  to  Mons.  Pasteur 
increases  day  by  day. — Ed. 
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arrested  in  its  proportion,  that  it  does  seem  that  something  is  elaborated 
which  stops  the  growth  of  the  organism,  whether  cultivated  in  air  or  in  a 
vacuum.  Professor  Raulin,  in  1870,  announced  that  the  mould — Aspergillus 
niger,  when  vegetating,  develops  a  substance  which  partially  checks  its 
growth,  should  the  nutritive  medium  not  contain  iron  salts.  It  may  be,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  rabific  virus  contains  two  distinct  substances — one  being  living 
and  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  other,  non-vital, 
having  the  faculty,  when  in  certain  proportion,  of  interrupting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  first. 

Thus  far  have  Fattempted  to  trace,  though  feebly,  I  fear,  the  progress  made 
by  Pasteur,  in  his  noble  endeavour  to  benefit  mankind,  by  devoting  his  body 
and  mind  incessantly  to  the  study  of  part  of  a  sub-section  of  the  organic  world, 
consisting  of  organisms  which,  if  infinitely  mean  in  their  dimensions,  are  yet 
amazingly  powerful  in  their  action,  and  of  which  little,  if  anything,  was  known 
before  his  advent.  The  record  of  his  labours,  and  the  success  attending  them, 
should  be-  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human 
race — his  last  achievement  as  far  transcending  his  previous  victories  as  his 
whole  work  must  raise  him  above  those  whose  one  or  two  discoveries  have 
conferred  immortality  upon  them.  Though  quietly  and  unostentatiously  toil¬ 
ing  for  so  many  years,  without  seeking  for  fame  or  reward,  overtaxing  health 
and  strength,  and  incurring  grave  risks  from  infection  from  the  poisons  which 
he  sought  to  render  tractable  and  useful,  as  well  as  encountering  disparage¬ 
ment,  incredulity,  and  opposition,  he  has  nevertheless  risen  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  France  has  generously  acknowledged  how  much  he 
has  added  to  her  honour  and  well-being. 

Professor  Huxley,  some  time  ago,  in  alluding  to  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  his  labours,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  he  has  opened 
out  such  sources  of  wealth  to  industry  and  agriculture  in  his  own  country 
alone,  has  said  :  “  Pasteur’s  discoveries  suffice,  of  themselves,  to  cover  the 
indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs  paid  by  France  to  Germany.”  But  his 
discoveries  in  contagious  diseases  and  their  prevention,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  a  money  value ;  nor  can  the  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  present  and  future 
investigators  be  overlooked.  The  possibilities  which  his  researches  have 
thrown  open,  to  my  mind,  are  amazing,  and  have  surprised  Pasteur  himself. 

His  discoveries  he  looked  upon  as  only  a  mere  begining,  and  he  has  often 
said:  “You  will  see  how  all  this  will  grow  in  time.  Would  that  my  life  were 
longer.”  And  all  the  friends  of  science  and  humanity  must  heartily  echo  the 
wish. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what  practical  value  Pasteur’s  “  Vaccination  ” 
is  likely  to  have  in  dealing  with  contagious  diseases  ;  and  others  may  deny 
that  the  method  will  ever  possess  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method  of 
combating  them.  This  question  of  practical  utility  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  until  his  vaccination  has  been  tried  extensively  for  some  time,  it  would  be 
somewhat  imprudent  to  hazard  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have 
no  evidence,  that,  in  the  enfeebling  or  attenuating  of  the  virus  of  these  disorders, 
the  germs  are  positively  destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  they 
are  sufficiently  active  to  remove  from  the  blood  and  tissues  the  pabulum  which 
would  serve  for  the  multiplication  of  another  generation  of  their  kind,  or  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  body  they  invade  the  hypothetical  inhibitory  substance  which 
will  act  as  a  poison  to  them.  And  we  know  also  that  weakened  germs  can 
regain  their  pristine  virulency,  when  placed  in  favourable  conditions.  Better 
by  far,  then,  to  utterly  destroy  the  germs,  even  should  this  necessitate  the 
destruction  of  the  animals  whose  bodies  they  have  taken  possession  for  their 
breeding-ground,  than  to  keep  them  alive  in  a  semi-latent  condition,  from  which 
they  may  start  with  all  their  lethal  vigour,  whenever  circumstances  allow 
them. 
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The  apparently  barbarous  and  unscientific  “  stamping-out  ”  process  has  this 
to  commend  it,  that,  if  thoroughly  carried  through,  it  exterminates  the  germs,  as 
pulling  up  and  burning  noxious  weeds  before  they  seed  clears  the  land  of  them. 
Therefore,  in  special  cases,  as  where  the  disease  is  not  very  widely  spread,  and 
can  be  eardicated  in  this  way  without  heavy  loss,  “  stamping-out  ”  by  slaughter 
— repulsive  though  it  must  always  be — must  be  preferable  to  protective  inocu¬ 
lation.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  a  summary  method  can  never  be  attempted 
with  mankind  ;  and  even  with  animals,  under  certain  conditions,  it  would  be 
futile.  Take  such  a  malarious  malady  as  the  South  African  Horse-sickness,  for 
example,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  V/eys,  or  low-lying  valleys,  and  is  due  to 
germs  in  the  water  or  on  the  moist  herbage,  which  horses  eat  at  a  certain 
season.  Such  a  disorder  cannot  be  extinguished  by  destroying  the  sick  horses, 
as  the  germs  infest  the  soil,  the  grass  the  .water,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  air  is 
laden  with  them  at  certain  hours  during  the  sickly  period  of  the  year.  And  so 
with  other  animal  disorders  of  a  contagious  character,  which  are  widespread, 
and  so  treacherous  in  their  infectiveness,  and  insidious  in  their  progress,  that 
the  skill  and  vigilance  of  man  cannot  grapple  with  them.  For  these  the 
benefits  of  protective  inoculation  may  be  invoked. 

Daily,  the  disciplesiof  Pasteur  enlarge  the  territory  in  which  he  was  the  first 
to  break  ground,  and  reap  such  a  marvellous  harvest ;  and  the  special  microbe 
of  each  specific  disease  of  man  and  beast  is  being  revealed,  and  in  some  instances 
cultivated,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  defence  against  its  uncultivated  congener. 

One  of  the  most  treacherous  and  invasive,  as  well  as  destructive  diseases 
of  cattle,  which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  best  breeds,  and  which  is  com¬ 
municable  from  the  bovine  to  some  other  species — most  probably,  also,  to 
mankind — through  consuming  infective  milk  and  flesh,  is  Tuberculosis,  or 
**  Consumption.”  The  microbe,  or  bacillus,  of  this  infectious  scourge  was 
first  clearly  demonstrated  by  Koch,  though  previously  Toussaint  had  found  a 
micro-organism  somewhat  unlike  this,  but  which  may  have  been  another  form 
of  the  bacillus.  He  also  succeded  in  producing  a  culture  fluid,  which,  when 
inoculated,  caused  the  disease.  Gerlach,  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  had 
also,  before  this,  proved  the  ready  transmissibility  of  Tuberculosis,  being 
corroborated  by  Toussaint,  Chauveau,  and  others.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
bacillus  has  not  yet  been  made  subservient  to  man  in  affording  protection  from 
consumption. 

The  bacillus  of  Glanders  has  been  discovered  and  cultivated  by  Schutz 
and  Loffler,  but  it  does  not  yet  ensure  protection  from  that  malignant  pest  of 
horses. 

Micro-organisms  (micrococci)  were  observed  in  Cattle-plague  by  Klebs,  in 
1872  and  by  Semmer,  of  the  Dorpat  Veterinary  School,  two  years  later.  In 
1882,  the  latter  cultivated  this  microbe,  and  found  it  grew  abundantly.  A  calf 
inoculated  with  the  culture  died  in  seven  days  from  Rinderpest.  When  trans¬ 
ferred  the  cultures  gradually  become  weaker,  and  sheep  inoculated  with  them 
did  not  perish,  but  were  rendered  refractory  to  infection.  Semmer  has  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  microbe  of  dog  distemper. 

Lustig,  of  the  Hanover  School,  has  discovered  a  bacillus  in  Horse  influenza, 
which  he  has  grown  and  inoculated.  The  same  authority  has  also  described, 
and  experimented  with,  the  organism  of  Lung-plague,  which  had  already  been 
discovered  by  two  professors  at  Louvain  University.  Not  long  ago,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pavia,  alarmed  by  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  appointed  a  committee  to  study  its  progress  and  nature.  The 
Secretary  was  Dr.  Nosotti,  who  verified  the  observation  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fessor,  Rivolta,  that  the  disorder  was  due  to  a  microbe — the  Micrococcus 
aphtosus — inoculation  of  which  always  gave  rise  to  the  disease,  which  could 
be  rendered  benignant  by  the  cultivation  of  the  germ.  And  still  more  recently. 
Dr.  Klein  has  published  a  short  paper  on  this  organism.  On  feeding  sheep 
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with  the  tiventieth-generation  cultivation,  he  produced  the  disease  in  them. 

I  might  further  allude  to  similar  discoveries,  but  this  reference  will  testify 
to  the  immense  impetus  Pasteur  has  given  to  the  study  of  these  so-called 
“  germs,”  — a  study  which  has  become  so  important  as  to  constitute  a  section 
of  biology,  under  the  designation  of  Bacteriology. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature,  mode 
of  development,  vitality,  and  special  peculiarities  of  these  microscopic  entities, 
the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  destroy  them,  utilise  them,  resist  their  lethal 
influence,  or  avoid  them.  When  we  know,  for  instance,  that  septic  germs  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  “  Navel  ill  ”  in  lambs, 
“Joint-ill  ”  in  foals,  and  “  Heaves  ”  (inflammation  of  the  womb)  in  ewes,  we  can 
readily  imagine  how  these  serious  conditions  may  be  prevented  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of^a  little  care.  One  cause  of  abortion  in  cows  is,  with  great  likelihood, 
laid  to  the  charge  of  germs  ;  and  the  so-called  Blood-poisoning,  which  so 
often  follows  surgical  operations,  injuries,  and  parturition  (Puerperal  or  Partu¬ 
rient  fever),  is  due  to  the  malevolent  living  atoms,  which  seem  to  be  omni¬ 
present,  and  are  ever  eager  to  commence  their  natural  course  of  proliferation. 
To  the  surgeon,  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  also  to  the  agriculturist  who 
breeds,  rears,  or  employs  animals,  this  knowledge  is  of  great  moment.  To 
the  latter,  also,  it  is  of  additional  importance,  seeing  that  the  germs  play  a 
lively  role  in  the  dairy,  in  ensilage,  in  nitrification  of  soils,  in  the  improvement 
or  deterioration  of  food  for  animals,  and  in  many  other  ways,  which,  until 
Pasteur  began  to  throw  light  on  them,  were  never  suspected. 

Errors  are  almost  inevitable  in  such  a  study  as  this,  of  Bacteriology,  which 
is  so  difficult  and  intricate,  and  demands  an  excess  of  patience  and  powers  of 
observation  that  are  given  to  few.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  of 
these  micro-organisms  has  a  clearly-defined  part  to  play  in  the  programme  of 
Nature ;  each  has  a  chemical  and  distinct  individuality,  though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  it  may  be  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  though  the  differential  anato¬ 
mical  or  structural  peculiarities  of  each  may  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  some  cases,  to  find  out.  They  each  have  their  affinities  or  predilections  for 
nutriment,  locality — whether  in  or  out  of  the  body — and  their  special  mode 
of  finding  acces  to  a  suitable  habitat,  and  development  there.  Only  with  the 
most  laborious  care  and  special  management  and  processes  can  some  of  them 
be  rendered  visible. 

We  may  therefore  conceive  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
investigators  in  this  wide  and  only  partially-explored  region  have  to  encounter, 
especially  when  we  learn  that  as  many  as  50,000  of  some  of  these  bodies 
would  be  required  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  one  small  cheese-mite.  To  have 
accomplished  so  much  and  so  thoroughly  in  this  direction  ;  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  investigations  which  have  already  revolutionised  medical  doctrine, 
and  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  ;  to  have  effected 
large  economies  in  important  industries  and  agricultural  operations ;  but, 
above  all,  to  have  given  us  the  means  of  averting  or  resisting  the  most  bane¬ 
ful  and  pestilent  diseases,  is  the  honour  to  which  Pasteur  is  entitled,  and 
which  will  be  gratefully  accorded  him  now,  and  in  still  larger  measure  here¬ 
after. 


BANQUET  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 

OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

After  the  Council  meeting,  on  January  5th,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Windsor,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  J.P.,  entertained  the  members  at 
an  excellent  banquet  in  the  First  Avenue  Hotel.  Nearly  all  the  Council 
were  present. 
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Experiments  for  Animal  Diseases, 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  PATHO-BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENT- 
STATION  FOR  CONTAGIO-INFECTIOUS  ANIMAL  DISEASES  OF 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  U.S.A.  (FRANK  S. 
BILLINGS,  D.V.M.,  DIRECTOR.) 

BY  THOMAS  BOWHILL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ASSISTANT.* 

Dr.  Billings  came  to  Nebraska  in  the  middle  of  April  last,  in  order  to  do 
some  original  work  on  the  American  Swine-plague,  the  regents  of  the  State 
university  having  kindly  offered  to  give  him  such  assistance  as  they  could : 
their  appropriation  being  almost  exhausted,  they  had  but  little  funds  to  offer. 
On  account  of  this  they  had  previously  made' application  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  have  Dr.  Billings  sent  to  Nebraska  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,”  but  their  request  was  denied, 
although  supported  by  the  entire  Nebraska  delegation  in  congress  and  other 
representatives.  The  regents  then  offered  to  place  the  same  funds  offered 
the  bureau  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Billings  for  the  purpose  above  indicated, 
with  such  other  conveniences  for  work  as  they  could  command.  When  the 
bureau’s  refusal  became  known  Dr.  Billings  offered  to  come  to  Nebraska  and 
place  himself  and  his  laboratory  at  the  disposal  of  the  regents,  and  to  supply 
such  additional  means  towards  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  as  he  could 
command,  they  to  place  such  funds  as  they  had  at  his  disposal,  as  well  as 
conveniences  for  his  experiments. 

Dr.  Billings  has  a  very  fine  laboratory,  which,  with  his  library,  is  worth 
about  10,000  dollars,  and  he  has  already  spent  about  i,ooo  dollars  of  his  own 
money  on  additional  instruments  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  work. 
The  laboratory  is  situated  in  one  of  the  university-rooms,  the  experimental 
station  for  animals  at  the  State  farm,  and  comprises  a  neat  house  for  autopsies 
and  numerous  isolated  pig-pens.  The  doctor  is  about  to  fit  up  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  university  for  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  small  animals 
for  use  during  the  winter.  Next  spring  it  is  expected  that  one  of  the  finest 
experiment-stations  in  the  world  will  be  built  for  him  with  brick  buildings. 

The  Swine-plague  has  not  been  so  prevalent,  or  so  severe  in  Nebraska 
during  the  past  summer  or  fall  as  during  preceding  years.  The  doctor  thinks 
tfiat  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter,  and  the  extremely  wet,  cold  spring  and 
early  summer,  must  have  exerted  some  mitigating  influence  on  the  virulent 
activity  of  the  micro-organism  of  Swine-plague.  Dr.  Holcomb,  of  Kansas, 
reports  the  same  favourable  condition  with  regard  to  Swine-plague  in  that 
state.  On  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  doctor  has  been  largely  limited  in  his 
work  to  outbreaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  although  he  has  made  several 
trips  of  100  miles  or  more  into  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  first  case  of 
swine  plague  that  came  under  his  notice  occurred  in  swine  belonging  to  Mr. 

W - ,  who  lives  about  nine  miles  west  of  Lincoln.  He  had  but  few  cases, 

and  these  took  a  slow  and  chronic  course.  The  doctor  killed  one  of  the 
animals,  and  on  making  an  autopsy  found  the  characteristic  lesions  of  Swine- 
plague.  The  spleen  was  at  once  removed  and  placed  in  a  sterilized  bottle 
and  taken  home,  and  numerous  agar.  agar,  tubes  inoculated,  in  each  of  which 
developed  one  form  of  micro-organismal  life.  As  soon  as  possible  a  number 
of  hogs  were  inoculated  with  these  cultures,  each  of  which  died  in  the  course 
of  eight  to  fifteen  days  with  unmistakable  lesions  of  the  disease.  Cultivations 
from  the  spleen  of  these  animals  gave  the  same  micro-organism  as  was  found 
in  the  first  instance.  They  were  also  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  intestine  and 
other  organs,  and  have  since  been  found  in  every  case  of  Swine-plague  that 
has  come  under  our  notice. 

Since  I  have  been  with  the  dottor,  and  after  I  had  become  acquainted 

*  Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov,  ii,  1886. 
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with  the  method  of  staining  micro-organisms,  I  have  done  most  of  this  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  the  micro-organism  in  effusions  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
cavities  in  the  blood  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  and  lungs.  This  organ  is 
oval  in  shape  and  very  minute,  requiring  a  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  oil-im¬ 
mersion  lens  to  demonstrate  it  properly.  It  appears  to  correspond,  in  its 
morphological  (and  staining  characteristics  as  well  as  in  various  biological 
phenomena  (that  is,  in  its  growth  on  agar.  agar,  or  gelatine  and  on  potatoes) 
to  the  one  discovered  and  described  by  Prof.  Schutz,  the  accomplished 
pathologist  of  the  Berlin  veterinary  school,  though  there  are  several  clinical, 
experimental  and  microscopical  points  of  differentiation  in  the  disease, 
which  makes  us  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  two  micro-organisms  are  etio- 
logically  identical ;  that  described  by  Schutz  seems  to  be  more  virulent  than 
the  one  we  have  been  working  with  in  Nebraska  during  the  past  year ;  this 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  afore-mentioned  mitigating  causes,  and  remains  to 
be  determined  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand  Schutz  claims  that  the  German 
Swine-plague  is  an  “  Infectious  pneumonia,”  and  does  not  mention,  in  the  few 
autopsies  which  he  reports,  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  large  intestine 
especially,  and  the  peculiar  circumscribed  indurations  which  are  so  frequently 
met  with  in  American  hogs. 

In  the  majority  of  our  cases,  and  especially  in  very  acute  or  severe  ones,  a 
characteristic  autopsy  of  which  will  soon  follow,  the  microscopical  pheno¬ 
mena  most  certainly  justify|  Dr.  Klein’s  conclusion  that  the  disease  in 
American,  as  in  English  hogs,  is  a  “  pneumo-enteritis,”  though  both  in 
infection,  under  natural  or  experimental  conditions,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  lesions  are  limited  more  expressly  to  one  than  to  the  other  of 
these  complications.  This  micro-organism,  as  aforesaid,  is  an  oval  body,  and 
hence,  according  to  Koch,  a  bacterium.  Koch  classifies  the  pathogenic 
bacteriae  into  (a)  bacilli  or  rods,  (b)  cocci  or  round  bodies,  (c)  bacteriae  or 
oval  bodies — this  bacteria  colours  best  in  methyl  violet,  though  also  with 
gentian  violet,  methylen  green,  and  fuchsin,  but  not  so  satisfactorily.  Its 
protoplasm  seems  to  be  differentiated  into  two  chemically  different  sub¬ 
stances  ;  for,  when  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  colouring  fluid,  the 
poles,  or  ends  of  the  bacteria,  assume  a  dark  colour,  separated  by  an  un- 
coloured  band  of  substance ;  the  coloured  plasma  extends  along  the 
peripheries  of  the  organism  in  a  fine  line  uniting  at  the  poles.  This  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  description  given  by  Prof.  Schutz  (see  the  report  of  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany,  1886,  page  381),  who  says  :  “If  the 
bacteria  are  coloured  in  a  solution  of  gentian  violet  they  show  in  their  central 
part  an  uncoloured  space  surrounded  by  a  blue  coloured  line  ;  the  quantity 
of  this  coloured  mass  is  greater  at  the  poles,  so  that  the  ends  appear  more 
strongly  coloured ;  they  appear  of  a  homogeneous  blue,  when  intensely 
coloured.” 

(7h  be  coiitinued?) 


DISGRACEFUL  CONDUCT  OF  VETERINARY  STUDENTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  students  of  the  Dick  Veterinary  College  behaved 
themselves  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner  on  two  evenings  during  the  recent 
examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh. 
Their  animus  was  chiefly  directed  towards  one  member  of  the  Examining 
Board,  whom  they  mobbed,  insulted,  and  assaulted  in  the  public  streets, 
though  other  examiners,  who  happened  to  be  accompanying  him,  shared 
(accidentally,  we  presume)  in  the  attacks.  Scarcely  less  disgraceful  were  the 
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proceedings  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  a  meeting 
of  these  students,  with  a  young  teacher  in  the  chair.  It  is  probable  that  the 
affair  will  be  brought  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  at  its  next 
sitting,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  degrading  performances, 
and  to  make  an  example  of  the  ill-mannered  individuals  who,  in  this  way  at 
least,  showed  their  unfitness  for  admission  to  the  profession. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  January  5TH,  1887. 

Dr.  G.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present, — Professors  Axe,  Brown,  Pritchard,  Robertson ;  Messrs.  Barford, 
Campbell,  Carter,  Cartledge,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Dray,  Duguid,  Fleming,  Greaves, 
Mulvey,  Perrins,  Simcocks,  Simpson  (Windsor),  Simpson  (Maidenhead, 
Taylor,  Whittle,  Woods,  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professors  Walley,  Williams, 
and  McCall,  and  Messrs.  Hartley,  Storrar,  and  Santy,  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Council. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  library  were  announced : — “  Diseases 
and  Disorders  of  the  Horse,”  “  Equine  Hospital  Prescriber,”  and  “  Veterinar}^ 
Pharmacopseia,”  by  the  Messrs.  Gresswell ;  “  Calendar  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England;”  “Report  on  Swine  Fever,”  by  Professor  Brown; 
“  Remarks  on  Infection  and  Cattle  Plague,  etc.,”by  an  “Octogenarian  Baronet ;” 
“Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  ;  ”  and  a  work  on  the  “  Source  of 
Disease,”  by  Pasquale  Saitt. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  the  thanks 
of  the  Council  were  accorded  to  the  respective  donors. 

The  diploma  in  favour  of  Mr.  McOnie,  a  holder  of  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  certificate,  was  then  signed. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Messrs.  Gamgee,  thanking  the  Council  for  the 
letters  of  condolence  ;  and  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Salmon,  of  Washington,  thanking 
the  Council  for  his  election  as  Honorary  Associate. 

Re  County  Court  Fees. 

Letter  read  from  the  Treasury  Office,  in  reply  to  communication  from  the 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  allowances  to  witnesses  in  County  Courts,  stating 
that  when  a  revision  of  the  scale  took  place  the  objection  raised  to  the  present 
scale  would  be  fully  considered.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inquire 
when  such  revision  was'  likely  to  take  place. 

Letter  read  from  Signor  Arevalo,  holding  certain  diplomas,  inquiring  if  he 
could  be  exempted  from  the  first  and  second  years  of  study. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply  that  the  diplomas  mentioned  were 
not  sufficient,  and  that  he  must  go  through  the  whole  course  of  study,  as 
required  by  the  Bye-laws. 

Letter  read  from  Professor  Robertson,  asking  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  examination  record  sheets  as  formerly. 

Professor  Robertson  said  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Examining  Board 
to  furnish  the  Principals  of  the  schools  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  records,  so  that  he  might  see  where  the  students  had  failed,  the  object 
being  that  if  the  teaching  were  weak  in  any  given  point  it  might  be  amended. 
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At  the  last  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examination  he  had  received  no  record, 
but  simply  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  passed.  He  had  therefore  written 
to  the  Secretary,  asking  the  Council  to  authorise  him  to  furnish  the  Principal 
of  the  school  with  a  copy  of  the  examination  sheets. 

The  President  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  objection  having  been  made 
by  the  Examining  Boards  to  furnish  the  schools  with  copies  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  sheets,  but  the  Examiners  had  certainly  objected  to  furnish  the 
examination  sheets  every  night,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  students 
coming  up  the  following  day  knew  the  results  of  the  previous 
evening’s  examination,  and  that  very  often  put  them  in  a  state  of  great 
trepidation.  It  was  therefore  decided  by  the  Examiners  to  let  the  schools 
have  a  copy  of  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  examinations.  He  was  not 
aware  that  that  arrangement  had  been  departed  from,  but  judging  from  ex¬ 
perience,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  post  the  list  every 
evening,  unless  the  Principals  of  the  schools  would  keep  it  confidential  until 
the  examinations  were  finished.  It  was  also  found  in  the  last  Final  Examin¬ 
ation  that  students  who  knew  the  subjects  upon  which  they  had  been 
'  rejected  studied  those  only,  ignoring  those  in  which  they  had  already 
passed.  He  thought  the  Principals  should  know,  in  order  that  the 
students  might  be  better  prepared  in  those  subjects;  but  for  the  student 
himself  to  know  and  study  only  the  subjects  in  which  he  had  failed 
was  not  judicious.  It  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council ;  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Board  had  adopted  the  course  which  they  thought  most  beneficial  to 
the  students  as  well  as  to  the  schools  themselves. 

Mr.  Greaves  thought  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  Robertson,  and  therefore  moved  that  the  information 
that  he  required  should  be  furnished  to  him  at  the  end  of  every  class 
examination. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  and 
Medical  Association,  asked  permission  to  place  a  memorial  window  in  the 
Council  room. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  they  would  receive  this  gift  from  the 
Association  with  great  pleasure.  It  redounded  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Associations  that  they  had  come  forward  so  liberally  in  the  way  of  deco¬ 
rating  their  Council  room. 

Mr.  Whittle  moved  that  the  desired  permission  be  given. 

Mr.  Perrins  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Finance  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Professor  Pritchard,  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received,  and  cheques  ordered  to  be  drawn 
for  current  liabilities. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
reference  to  the  Greaves  Testimonial,  it  had  been  resolved  :  “  That  permis¬ 
sion  be  asked  from  the  Council  to  suspend  a  testimonial  portrait  of  Thomas 
Greaves,  Esq.,  in  the  Council  chamber  of  the  College,  said  portrait  to  be 
painted  by  Mr.  Hudson,  artist,  Hull.” 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  proposed  that  permission  be  given  to  the  Greaves  Testi¬ 
monial  Committee  to  suspend  the  portrait  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Building  Fund. 

Mr.  Dray  stated  that  the  debt  still  owing  on  the  new  building  was  about 
;!^i,6oo.  He  hoped,  before  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,  to  see  the  College 
out  of  debt,  and  thought  that  if  a  strenuous  effort  were  made  it  could  be 
accomplished. 
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The  President  said  the  Finance  Committee  had  met  that  day,  and,  after 
seriously  considering  this  matter,  had  resolved  :  “  That  in  view  of  the  heavy 
debt  incurred  in  building  the  Royal  College,  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  College  Building  Fund,  the  Finance  Committee  strongly  urge  upon  the 
Council  the  necessity  for  adopting  measures  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt 
as  speedily  as  possible.”  He  thought  a  strong  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  these  matters  were  not  helped  by  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  by  the  few.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  doing  a  little  towards 
liquidating  this  debt,  and  was  willing  to  do  a  little  more.  He  would  therefoie 
give  another  ^20,  if  the  members  of  Council  would  also  assist  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  means.  He  should  also  be  very  happy  to  provide  a  presidential 
chair  for  the  Council,  if  they  would  accept  it  at  his  hands. 

Professor  Robertson  proposed  that  advertisements  be  inserted  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journals,  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Royal  College  with  regard  to  its  Building  Fund,  and  urging  the 
profession  to  subscribe,  in  order  that  the  debt  incurred  might  be  liquidated. 

Mr.  Wood  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Reports  of  the  Registration  Committee,  the  House  Committee,  and  the 
Bye-laws  Committee  were  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  was  read. 

The  Obituary  List  was  read. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Martin  Naylor,  of  Wakefield.  He  had  known  Mr.  Martin  Naylor 
for  forty-four  years,  who  was  very  much  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wakefield  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  He  also  proposed  that  a  letter  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Cartwright,  of 
Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Cartwright  had  been  connected  with  the  Council  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  their  oldest  Vice-President.  He  was  much  respected  by 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  and  by  his  patron.  He  was  a  man  of  undeniable 
integrity,  and  was  an  ornament  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  proposed  that  a  similar  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  by  whose 
death  the  profession  had  lost  a  very  warm  and  sincere  friend. 

Professor  Axe  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wood,  Dr.  Fleming  was 
appointed  a  Trustee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cartwright. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  Vice-President  was  deferred  until  the  next 
Council  was  formed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Messrs.  Woodger 
and  Broad  were  reappointed  as  Auditors,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
accorded  to  them  for  their  past  services. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  (Mayor  of  Windsor)  gave  notice  that  he  should  propose 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  that  a  congratulatory  letter  be  sent  to  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  and  agreed  to,  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  be  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
College  Fund. 

Special  Meeting. 

The  President  explained  that  this  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
any  notices  as  to  alterations  in  the  bye-laws  which  would  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Registrar,  the  following  resolu- 
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tion; — “That  the  Registrar  is  hereby  authorised  and  instructed  to  add  a 
postcript  at  the  foot  of  the  Annual  List,  which  is  sent  out  to  every  member 
of  the  professsion,  as  follows: — ‘The  Registrar,  being  very  anxious  to  correct 
all  inaccuracies  in  the  register,  will  feel  obliged  by  each  member  assisting 
him  and  informing  him  of  the  correct  address  or  death  of  any  member  now 
improperly  upon  the  register,  in  his  county  or  district.’  ” 

The  President  proposed  the  following  as  an  addition  to  bye-law  48  : — 
“A  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
who  already  holds  the  diploma  of  a  recognised  veterinary  college,  or  college 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  Royal  College,  shall  be  exempted  from  further 
study  and  be  permitted  to  present  himself  directly  for  examination  for  the 
diploma.” 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  moved  that  the  bye-laws,  with  the  proposed  alterations,  be 
submitted  to  their  legal  adviser,  for  comparison  with  the  Charters  and  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Woods  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  vote  ot  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Council  adjourned. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester, 
December  8th,  1886. 

Present :  Thomas  Briggs,  Esq.  (President),  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Thomas 
Greaves,  W.  Whittle,  J.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  T.  Leather,  A. 
Leather,  J.  Bridge,  S.  Locke,  R.  Herbert,  A.  Lawson,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme, 
W.  Woods,  jun.,  G.  Ellison,  T.  E.  Horrocks,  H.  Ferguson,  and  J.  W.  Ingram. 
Visitors:  Dr.  Wolstenholme,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Edwards  and  J.  Moore. 

Read  circular  convening  meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor  Williams, 
Messrs.  E.  Faulkner,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  James  Marshall,  and  J.  S.  Hurndall. 

Letters  from  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurndall  were  read,  saying 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  had  much  pleasure  in  withdrawing  their 
resignations. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  nominated  Mr.  A.  B.  Wren,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  J.  Munro,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Altrincham,  as  members  of  this  Association. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  that  the  best 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  the  office-bearers  for  the  past  year. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  Woods,  jun.)  then  read  his  annual  report,  which 
in  due  course  will  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Resolved  that  the  late  Auditors,  Mr.  J.  Lawson  and  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  be 
re-elected. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  that  Mr.  T.  Briggs  be 
re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  that  Mr. 
A.  Leather  be  elected  Secretary.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  that  Mr.  W.  Woods, 
jun.,  be  re-elected  Treasurer.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed,  and  Mr.  Whittle  seconded,  the  election  of 
Messrs.  S.  Locke,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  and  A.  Harwell,  as  Vice-presidents. 
Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  then  read  a  very  interesting  and  carefully-com¬ 
piled  paper  on 
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Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Responding  to  the  request  of  our 
worthy  Chairman  that  I  should  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting,  I  have  ventured  upon  that  of  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

In  this  subject  centres  at  the  present  time  a  very  vortex  of  interest  alike  to 
the  general  public,  the  surgeon,  and  the  scientist. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  mortality,  need 
excite  little  attention,  but,  when  considered  with  regard  to  the  protracted  and 
terrible  anxiety  which  is  experienced  by  those  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and 
the  agonising  certain  death  which  follows  if  the  disease  has  been  contracted, 
attention  is  arrested  and  interest  is  aroused,  but  this  interest  rises  to  the 
highest  point  when  a  cure  is  announced  on  good  authority,  and  by  a  method 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  or  to  be  an  important  factor  in  revolutionising 
all  our  preaccepted  ideas  of  disease  and  its  treatment. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  have  been  recognised  for  centuries.  Of  the 
symptoms,  I  need  only  remark  that  in  the  dog  there  is  no  dread  of  water,  nor 
any  nervous  paroxysms  on  seeing  it,  or  in  attempting  to  swallow  the  same. 

In  the  dog  also  we  recognise  two  varieties  of  Rabies,  viz.,  furious  and  para¬ 
lytic,  or  dumb  Rabies  ;  in  the  human  subject  one  form  only  is  seen,  and  that 
a  modification  of  the  furious  description. 

Of  the  treatment  of  Hydrophobia  in  the  past,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  every 
means  to  prevent  and  cure  had  been  tried,  and  proved  futile  ;  charms,  incanta¬ 
tions,  and  nostrums,  methods  of  rational  and  irrational  treatment,  have  been 
multiplied  the  ignorant  have  quacked,  and  the  learned  have 

pondered,  but  no  progress  has  been  made. 

From  this  point,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  studies 
of  M.  Pasteur,  who,  commencing  some  30  years  ago,  confirmed  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dumas  that  fermentation  was  a  process  induced  and  maintained  by 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  certain  living  organism. 

His  further  researches  have  established  the  fact  that  all  forms  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  putrefaction  are  due  to  similar  physiological  phenomena. 

His  continued  discoveries  have  placed  him  in  the  van  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  life  except  from  pre-existing  life,  whilst  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  a  minute  vegetable  organism 
is  the  cause  of  such  devastating  diseases  as  “Pebrine  ”  and  “  Flacherie  ”  in 
silkworms,  Cholera  in  fowls,  and  Anthrax  in  cattle,  has  qualified  him  in  the 
highest  degree  as  an  investigator  of  the  specific  nature  of  Rabies  and 
Hydrophobia.  , 

Pasteur’s  investigations  have  not  terminated  when  the  precise  cause  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  arrived  at.  No  !  Steadily  following  the  line,  making  experiment 
after  experiment,  and  verification  in  abundance,  he  has  perfected  a  mode  of 
inoculation  which  gives  immunity  from  Fowl  Cholera  and  Anthrax,  and  leads 
thoughtful  men  to  consider  that  all  the  so-called  specific  diseases  with  incu¬ 
bative  periods  are  due  to  the  presence  of  similar  minute  organisms,  and  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  modify  or  control  these  diseases  by  introducing  into  the 
economy  either  the  obnoxious  microbe  itself,  after  it  has  been  prepared  by 
particular  culture,  or  by  introducing  other  microbes,  which  experiment  has 
demonstrated  as  being  antagonistic  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  former  and 
disease-producing  germs. 

In  the  year  1880,  Pasteur’s  position  as  a  physiological  and  pathological 
savant  was  something  as  I  have  just  attempted  to  sketch.  In  December  of 
that  year  a  child  died  of  Hydrophobia  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  ;  she 
had  been  previously  bitten  by  a  dog  undoubtedly  rabid.  Shortly  after  death 
Pasteur  took  a  little  of  the  saliva  irom  this  child’s  mouth,  and  inoculated 
some  rabbits  with  it ;  the  rabbits  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours  afterwards. 
Other  rabbits  were  inoculated  from  these,  and  others  in  succession  were 
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inoculated,  both  by  means  of  their  saliva  and  blood ;  each  series  died  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  one  preceding  it ;  but  the  symptoms  exhibited  were 
not  those  of  Rabies. 

Further  investigation  showed  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  microbe  in 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  8  ;  this  was  also  found  in  normal  human  saliva.  How¬ 
ever,  cultivation  of  this  organism  in  veal  broth  produced  death  in  rabbits,  and 
Pasteur  considered  it  a  new  disease. 

Continuing  his  experiments  with  rabid  dogs  and  rabbits,  Pasteur  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  poison  did  not  exist  in  the  blood,  for  it  was  found 
that  Rabies  did  not  follow  when  blood  from  a  rabid  animal  had  been  injected 
into  another. 

After  this  Pasteur  determined  to  seek  for  the  virus  in  the  nervous  system, 
as  suggested  by  M.  Duboue  in  1879.  He  commenced  by  inoculating  with 
small  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  frontal  portion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  from  animals  which  had  died 
of  Rabies  ;  these  inoculations  ^resulted  in  death  from  Rabies  in  periods  vary¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  forty  days.  He  also  found  that  the  transmission  never 
failed  v/hen  the  inoculation  was  made  beneath  the  dura-mater,  and  also  he 
noticed  that  the  period  of  inoculation  was  shorter  when  the  poison  was  thus 
introduced. 

In  1882  Pasteur  announced  to  the  Academy  that  he  had  by  further 
experiment  verified  his  previous  conclusions,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
in  inoculating  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal  death  might  ensue  in 
one  of  three  ways,  viz. : — 

1st.  In  a  few  hours  by  what,  in  1880,  he  called  a  new  disease,  viz.,  that  due  to 
the  proliferation  of  thediplococcus  (figure  of  8  microbe)  in  theblood  and  tissues. 

2nd.  From  Pyaemia. 

3rd.  From  Rabies. 

Further  experiments  demonstrated  that  when  nervous  material  from  a 
rabid  animal  was  injected  beneath  the  dura-mater,  or  injected  into  the  veins, 
each  was  equally  certain  to  produce  Rabies,  and  also  with  about  the  sarne 
period  of  incubation,  but  this  difference  was  also  observed,  that  when  the 
inoculation  was  into  the  cranium.  Rabies  in  the  furious  form  usually  resulted, 
whilst  venous  injection  was  generally  followed  by  dumb  Rabies. 

In  1884  Pasteur  announced  that  as  a  result  of  further  observation  he 
found  that  the  rabific  virus  was  present,  not  only  in  the  saliva  and  central 
nervous  organs,  but  also  in  the  salivary  glands  and  the  peripheral 
nerves  This  latter  fact  was  demonstrated,  as  I  have  read  somewhere,  by  a 
French  veterinary  surgeon  in  1803,  who  took  a  portion  of  the  crural  nerve 
from  a  rabid  cat  whilst  alive,  and  with  it  inoculated  a  dog,  which,  in  due 
course,  died  with  Rabies. 

These  experiments  further  indicated  that,  irrespective  of  mode  of  intro¬ 
duction,  the  form  of  Rabies  (furious  or  dumb)  induced  in  the  dog  was  due 
to  the  amount  of  poison  injected,  that  furious  Rabies  succeeded  a  small 
quantity,  and  that  Paralytic  Rabies  followed  a  large  dose. 

The  next  stage  in  these  discoveries  was  the  observation  of  the  fact  that 
when  Rabies  has  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of  animals  of  the  same 
species,  the  virus  attains  the  property  of  reproducing  Rabies  in  a  very 
definite  period,  for,  previous  to  this  condition,  being  arrived  at,  the  incubative 
period  could  not  be  calculated  to  nearer  than  two  or  three  da5^s, 
whilst  now  Pasteur  is  able  to  prognosticate  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  to  within  a  few  hours. 

Continuing  these  researches  through  series  of  animals,  not  only  was  the 
property  of  definiteness  still  further  verified,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the 
case  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  each  successive  inoculation  rendered  more 
virulent  the  produced  virus,  until  a  certain  maximum  was  attained,  at  which 
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the  standard  of  virulence  was  maintained  so  long  as  the  same  species  of 
animal  was  the  subject  of  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that 
the  same  virus,  passed  through  a  series  of  monkeys^  became  weaker  and 
weaker  until  a  strength  was  arrived  at  in  which  no  symptoms  of  Rabies 
resulted  where  a  dog  was  inoculated  from  a  monkey.  Again  if  this  attenu¬ 
ated  virus  was  repassed  through  a  series  of  rabbits  it  was  found  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  virulent  until  the  maximum  was  again  attained. 

The  maximum  of  virulence  thus  obtained  in  the  rabbit  was  found  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  virus  obtained  from  a  rabid  dog. 

Again,  as  this  virulence  increases  in  its  successive  passage  through  rabbits, 
so  also  does  the  period  of  incubation  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  the 
condition  of  maximum  strength,  the  minimum  period  of  incubation  is  almost 
reached. 

Thus,  in  the  first  rabbit  (inoculated  by  means  of  cerebral  tissue  taken 
from  a  dog  dead  from  Rabies,  and  introduced  into  the  cranium  of  the 
rabbit),  an  average  incubation  period  of  fifteen  days  is  obtained ;  but  when 
a  series  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  rabbits  in  succession  have  been  inoculated, 
the  one  from  the  other,  the  period  of  incubation  is  reduced  to  eight  days, 
which  is  further  shortened  to  seven  days  at  about  the  fiftieth  rabbit. 

Now  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  virus  obtained  by  passage 
through  a  series  of  monkeys,  attenuated  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
Rabies  in  the  dog,  was  possessed  of  an  prophylactic  property  or  not,  and  it 
was  found  that  it  was. 

The  method  finally  adopted  was  to  inoculate  a  dog  with  this  attenuated 
virus,  and  at  the  same  time  inoculate  a  rabbit ;  in  due  course  the  dog  was 
reinoculated  from  this  rabbit,  and  a  second  rabbit  was  inoculated,  and  so  on 
through  a  series,  reinoculating  the  dog  with  virus  from  each  successive 
rabbit,  until  the  condition  of  maximum  strength  of  virus  was  obtained. 

The  dog  remained  apparently  healthy,  although  he  had  been  injected  with 
a  rabific  virus  which  invariably  produced  Rabies  and  death  in  a  dog  which 
had  not  been  thus  led  up  to  its  tolerance. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  this  prophylactic  treatment,  and 
they  reported  upon  it  in  August,  1884. 

Nineteen  dogs  were  taken  and  submitted  to  the  following  tests,  viz. : — ■ 

Six  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs — three  died ;  eight  were  inoculated  with 
rabid  virus,  from  the  nervous  system,  by  injection  into  the  veins — six  died  ; 
five  were  inoculated  under  the  dura  mater — five  died ;  all  from  Rabies. 

Then  twenty-three  dogs  which  Pasteur  had  prepared  were  taken  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  similar  tests  ;  in  twenty-two  of  them  no  ill  effects  followed,  but  one 
died — this  was  in  all  probability  not  from  Rabies,  as  three  rabbits  and  a 
guinea-pig  were  inoculated  with  cerebral  matter  from  the  dead  dog,  and  no 
Rabies  or  other  disease  followed. 

Many  experiments  were  conducted  with  spinal  cords  of  rabid  animals,  in 
order  to  see  what  change  was  effected  in  them.  They  were  submitted  to 
various  conditions  of  temperature,  were  kept  in  vacuo,  in  carbonic  anhydride, 
in  dry  and  moist  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  etc. 

One  effect  ascertained  was  that  when  a  portion  of  spinal  cord,  removed 
under  antiseptic  precautions  from  an  animal  dead  from  Rabies,  and  inserted 
into  a  jar  of  dry  atmospheric  air,  and  there  maintained  free  from  external 
microbic  infection,  it  gradually  lost  its  virulence,  and  that  finally  it  became  inert 

A  moderately  warm  temperature  was  found  to  accelerate  this  process,  and 
a  reduced  temperature  retarded  it. 

To  test  whether  any  prophylactic  value  was  obtained  by  means  of  this 
new  method  of  attenuation,  a  dog  was  inoculated,  first,  with  a  mixture  of 
sterilised  broth  and  a  portion  of  spinal  cord  which  had  been  suspended  long 
enough  to  lose  its  rabific  properties,  as  proved  also  by  experiment  (the 
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inoculation  was  made  beneath  the  skin),  then  on  each  succeeding  day  the 
dog  was  reinoculated  with  broth  and  spinal  cord  which  had  been  suspended 
for  a  period  one  day  shorter  than  that  used  on  the  previous  day ;  this  was 
continued  until  the  dog  was  inoculated  with  the  most  recent  and  most  virulent 
nervous  material.  The  dog  did  not  become  rabid,  and  afterwards  withstood 
any  test  to  which  he  was  submitted. 

"In  1885  Pasteur  had  fifty  dogs,  which  were  in  this  manner  rendered  refrac¬ 
tory  to  Rabies  ;  he  had  not  had  a  single  failure. 

Up  to  this  point  all  the  experiments  were  performed  with  the  object  of  so 
preparing  the  system  of  the  patient  that  when  the  most  powerful  rabific 
virus  should  be  introduced,  it  would  be  proof  against  it,  as  a  completely  fer¬ 
mented  liquid  is  proof  against,  or  contains  no  pabulum  for  the  growth  of  the 
same  ferment ;  and  also  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  we  observe  a  modifying 
or  sterilising  effect  on  the  introduction  of  the  Small-pox  virus.' 

This  prophylactic  property  is,  of  course,  widely  different  from  that  of  a 
remedy  or  specific  for  the  cure  of  a  disease.  In  the  former  a  healthy  organism 
is  subjected  to  treatment,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  disease  in  its  ordinary 
mode  of  development  is  more  or  less  established  ;  yet,  if  we  sought  for  a 
parallel,  I  think  we  might  again  cite  vaccination  for  Small-pox,  for  I  think 
that  our  medical  confreres  admit  that  vaccination  subsequent  to  the  infection  of 
Small-pox  exerts  a  modifying  influence. 

However,  Pasteur,  reflecting  upon  the  long  period  of  incubation  in  Rabies, 
succeeding  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  the  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  requisite  to  render  refractory  by  the  prophylactic  method,  imagined  that 
possibly  post-vaccinations  might  be  efficacious. 

This  was  the  position  of  experimental  research,  and  the  attitude  of  Pasteur’s 
mind  when,  on  the  6th  July,  1885,  a  child,  Joseph  Meister,  arrived  in  Paris. 
This  boy  had  been  bitten  in  fourteen  different  places  by  an  undoubtedly  rabid 
dog,  a  dog  which  not  only  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  during  life,  but  had  the 
M^Vi2X  post-mortem  conditions,  Meister  was  inoculated  beneath  tbe  skin  with 
the  mixture  of  sterilised  broth,  and  a  fragment  of  spinal  cord  attenuated  to 
the  point  of  inertness,  by  suspension  in  dry  air.  The  inoculations  were  con¬ 
tinued  from  spinal  cords  of  increasing  virulence  in  the  manner,  as  described 
with  respect  to  the  dog ;  in  all  Meister  was  inoculated  thirteen  times  in  ten 
days. 

From  July,  1885,  up  to  the  end  of  October  in  this  year,  some  2,496  persons 
have  been  treated  for  Hydrophobia  at  the  establishment  of  Pasteur.  Of  these, 
the  great  majority  have  come  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  surgeon,  stating  that  the  animal  which  had  inflicted 
the  wounds  was  at  the  time  rabid.  Of  1,700  French  patients  thus  treated, 
only  ten  have  died.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  small  minority  of  cases  in 
France  not  sent  to  M.  Pasteur,  there  have  been  seventeen  deaths  from  Hydro¬ 
phobia  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  average  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  the  Parisian  hospitals 
alone  during  the  last  five  years,  have  been  eleven  per  annum.  Serious  wounds 
about  the  face  and  head,  especially  when  inflicted  by  wolves,  seem  to  demand 
a  more  rapid  and  continued  treatment  than  was  instituted  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  to  this  end  Pasteur  has  of  late  been  directing  his  energies. 

Gentlemen,  in  thus  opening  the  discussion,  I  trust  that,  as  the  evening  ad¬ 
vances,  further  explanations  of  the  process  employed  by  M.  Pasteur  will  be 
elicited.  Indeed,  until  I  heard  from  Dr.  Dreschfeld  last  evening,  I  had  hoped 
that  we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  detailed  account  from  that  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  modus  operandi^  as  he  observed  it  last  summer. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  submit  this  paper  to  you  as  a  slight  ex¬ 
pression  of  high  admiration  of  the  genius  and  untiring  industry  of  the  learned 
gentleman  whose  studies  have  formed  its  basis. 
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A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  members 
took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Lawson, and  embodied  in  this  resolution  was  a  request 
that  Mr.  Wolstenholme  should  acquaint  Dr.  Dreschfeld  that  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Association  that  he  should  at  the  next  meeting, 
if  convenient,  kindly  be  present  and  give  his  experience  and  views  of 
Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  subjects  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
‘‘The  Anthrax  Order  of  1886  (No.  3,447),”  and  “The  Rabies  Order  of  1886 
(No.  3,448)  ” ;  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  as  to — 

(A)  What  constitutes  “  Anthrax  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  order  ?  and 

(B)  Under  what  circumstances  will  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  premises  come 
under  the  Rabies  Order. 

A  short  discussion  took  place,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  should 
be  reopened,  if  occasion  required. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  concluded  the  meeting. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Friday,  November  26th,  1886,  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  D.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland  ;  D.  McGregor,  Bedlington  ;  G. 
Farrow,  jun.,  Durham  ;  J.  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  H.  Hunter ;  A.  Hunter  ;  J.  W. 
T.  Moore ;  W.  A.  Hancock,  and  G.  Elphick,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Owing 
to  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Gresty,  Mr.  Elphick  officiated  as  secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Letters  of 
apology,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  were  read  from  Pro¬ 
fessors  Robertson  and  Walley,  Messrs.  T.  Foreman,  T.  Greaves,  W.  L. 
Briggs,  J.  E.  Peele  and  W.  J.  Mulvey. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  Hedley,  Dublin  Castle, 
thanking  the  members  of  the  association  for  their  letter  of  condolence  and 
sympathy,  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  M.  Hedley,  Darlington,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter,  in  very  feeling  terms  of  respect,  moved  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  and  sympathy  to  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  McGregor,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit,. 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  F.  R.  Stevens  was  then  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  this  associ¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit  nominated  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Whitburn,  for  election 
as  a  member. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  proposed  that  this  association  ask  the  National  Veterinary 
Association  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  of  1888  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr.  D.  McGregor  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Hunter’s 
proposal,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  president,  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland ;  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  J.  Gofton,  North  Shields,  and  H.  Hunter,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Hunter,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  auditors, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Hancock. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit  said  he  very  much  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mulvey, 
owing  to  sickness  in  his  family,  aud  he  was  sure  the  members  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  affliction.  He  (Mr.  MulveyJ  intended  reading  a  paper  at  this 
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meeting  on  Skin  Diseases.  He  must  apologise  for  Mr.  Mulvey’s  absence,  and 
also  for  himself  as  President,  and  trusted  he  (Mr.  MulveyJ  would  be  able  to 
read  the  paper  at  some  future  meeting.  He  said :  “  Gentlemen,  this  being  our 
last  meeting,  I  beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  your  kindly  assistance  during  the  time  I  have  occupied  the  chair, 
and  I  assure  you  it  has  been  one  of  very  great  pleasure.” 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  begged  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Nesbit  as  retiring  President,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Gofton,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  etc.,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Moore  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colin  Gresty 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  las  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  during  the  two  years  he  has  held  office.  He  ("Mr.  MooREj  was 
very  sorry  Mr.  Gresty  was  not  able  to  be  present  that  day,  and  wished  Mr. 
Elphick  to  convey  their  sincere  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gresty.  He  ('as  President)  had  always  found  him  very  courteous  and 
obliging,  and  thought  that  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  these  meetings 
was  due  to  his  energies. 

Mr.  Elphick  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gresty,  and  said  he  could 
endorse  every  word  that  had  been  said  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Nesbit. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

George  Elphick,  Hon.  Sec.^  pro  tern, 

LINCOLNSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Bristol  Arms  Hotel, 
Sleaford,  on  Thursday,  November  nth.  The  President  (R.  D.  Hardy,  Esq., 
of  Sleaford)  occupied  the  chair ;  and  there  were  also  present :  Messrs.  T. 
Smith  (Market  Rasen),  Gresswell  (Peterborough),  J.  Hoole  (Sleaford),  Gooch 
(Stamford),  Wragg  (London),  Banham  (Cambridge),  Mackinder  (Peter¬ 
borough),  Greaves  (Manchester),  T.  H.  Reeks  (Spalding),  C.  Hartley  (Lin¬ 
coln),  Secretary,  Prof.  Robertson,  and  Captain  Russell  (Grantham) ;  and 
visitors — Messrs.  Clark  and  Aitken. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  March,  was  proposed  as  a  new  member  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gresswell,  and  carried. 

Mr. - 's  name  was  also  submitted,  and  carried. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read,  letters  of  apology  for  absence 
were  read  from  Messrs.  Brooks  (Fulbeck),  Santley  (Norwich),  Hall  (Spilsby), 
Field  (Grimsby),  Freer  (Uppingham),  Howse  (Lincoln),  G.  B.  Gresswell 
(Louth),  Sale  (Edinburgh). 

Captain  Russell  proposed  that  a  statement  of  accounts  be  attached  to 
the  fly-sheet  of  the  circular  for  the  next  meeting. 

Annual  Meetmg. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Mackinder,  seconded  by  Captain  Russell,  it 
was  carried  that  the  annual  meeting  in  January  be  held  at  Stamford. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  approved  instruments,  in  which  the 
President,  Captain  Russell,  and  Mr.  Hartley  took  part. 

Prof.  Robertson  then  read  the  following  interesting  paper : — 

Some  Observations  on  Splints,  Spavins,  and  Sidebones,  in  their 
Relation  to  the  Question  of  Soundness  in  Horses. 

The  very  me'ntion  of  these  terms  smacks  of  what  is  peculiarly  professional, 
and  of  horse-causes  and  litigations.  I  might  certainly  have  chosen  what  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  more  recondite  and  philosophical  subject  with  which 
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to  start  the  discussion  to-day.  After  some  little  thought,  however,  aided  by 
what  your  respected  secretary  informed  me,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  subject  of  general  and  everyday  practical  interest,  upon  which  all 
might  be  expected  to  have  something  to  communicate,  would  better  serve  the 
purpose  of  our  meeting  than  any,  the  importance  of  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  some  ill-understood  point  of  (Etiology  or  pathology.  Not  that  I  believe 
that,  connected  with  the  subject  of  **  Splints,  Spavins,  and  Sidebones,”  there 
is  not  room  for  difference  of  opinion  and  for  the  obtaining  of  more  special 
and  general  information  on  their  nature  and  causes  of  development,  but 
rather  because  these  are  not  their  only  points  of  interest  to  horse-owners  and 
veterinarians.  You  are  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  in  many  cities  and  centres 
^f  our  horse  population  the  determining  the  question  of  soundness  and  the 
treatment  of  lameness  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  veterinarian’s  work,  and 
that  upon  the  ability  we  possess  of  satisfactorily  answering  the  former  and 
of  restoring  lame  animals  to  comparative  soundness,  in  great  measure 
•depends  the  estimation  in  which  we  are  held  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
public.  Probably,  in  the  future,  when  education  and  intelligence  are  more 
extensively  distributed,  the  value  of  the  animal  physician  may  be  judged 
more  by  his  ability  to  circumscribe  than  to  cure  disease.  In  the  meantime, 
v/e  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  diseases  of  the  locom'otory 
organs  inducing  lameness,  as  a  section  of  our  everyday  work. 

The  diseases  splints"  and  spavins"  are  probably  as  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  horse-owners  and  veterinarians  as  aught  else  ;  while  their  existence 
and  their  relation  to  defective  action  are  probably  as  fertile  sources  of  litiga¬ 
tion  as  most  other  ailments. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  these  defects  exist  in  the  greater  number 
of  all  varieties  of  our  horses,  any  one  pretending  to  general  or  special,  com¬ 
mon  or  professional  knowledge  of  the  animal  would  consider  himself  unjustly 
treated  were  doubts  thrown  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these,  the 
reason  of  their  existence,  the  consequences  which  are  linked  to  them,  or  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  the  questions  of  soundness  and  unsoundness.  Now, 
although  not  intending  to  deny  that  there  exists  in  both  classes  of  observers 
noticed  a  considerable  amount  of  information  in  the  form  of  facts — the  most 
valuable  method  of  acquiring  information  in  this  department  of  knowledge — ■ 
I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  either  class  possess  in  all  its  fulness  at 
any  time  the  knowledge  necessary  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  these  as  related  to  the  soundness  and  consequent  value  of  the  animals 
affected. 

Knowing  that  in  a  society  such  as  this  there  must  necessarily  exist  a  large 
amount  of  information  of  precisely  the  nature  wanted,  what  remarks  I 
propose  now  to  make  as  introductory  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be 
rather  of  a  suggestive  and  interrogative  character  than  assertive — in  short, 
more  with  a  view  of  eliciting,  than  of  giving,  information. 

What  do  we,  at  the  present  day,  understand  as  splhit"  ?  Are  we  to  con¬ 
fine  the  term  to  that  which  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  it  was  stated  to  be, 
viz.,  a  bony  enlargement  on  the  splint  bones,  i.e.^  the  small  metacarpals  ;  or 
a  change  from  fibrous  to  bony  material  of  the  interconnecting  ligamentous 
tissue  existing  between  the  large  and  small  metacarpal  bones  of  the  horse  ;  or 
do  we  accord  to  the  term  a  more  comprehensive  significance,  embracing  all 
bony  growths  of  whatever  character  occurring  on  the  metacarpal  bones 
chiefly,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  metatarsal  ?  If  this  latter  definition  be 
accepted,  we  will  find  that  in  character  it  is  needful  to  make  some  distinction 
between  such  as  are  more  truly  osseous  tumours,  and  those  which  appear  as 
the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  To  a  certain  extent  we  find  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  such  a  distinction  has  been  made,  in  the  recognition  of  Splints  which 
produce,  and  those  which  are  unattended  with  lameness.  I  am  certainly  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  the  term  to  simple  ossific  union  of  the 
small  and  large  metacarpal  bones,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  bony  growth  on 
these  alone,  is  inaccurate  as  expressing  the  belief  of  veterinarians  of  the 
present  day.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  change  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  Splints  does  frequently  start  in  this  tissue.  The  fact  that  such  a  change 
regularly  occurs  in  this  ligamentous  connection  in  a  great  number  of  horses 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life  without  interfering  with  their  action, 
has  led  not  a  few  to  regard  this  union  as  a  normal  condition. 

Any  one  who  has  given  more  than  a  merely  passing  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bone  and  bony  growths  after  death  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that 
in  their  general  and  particular  characters  these  latter  are  not  invariably  the 
same.  One  considerable  section  of  these  seems  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  local  bone  hypertrophy — true  osteoma.  In  these  the  protuberance  seems 
simply  raised  above  the  level  of  the  bone  on  which  it  is  situated  by  an  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  substance  of  the  shell  of  the  bone,  which  in  swelling  has  carried 
the  firmer  layer  of  compact  tissue  with  it.  A  few  of  these  possess  an  unusual 
density  and  sparse  arrangement  of  open  tissue.  Another  variety  seems  to 
owe  their  elevated  condition  to  the  outpouring  of  a  plastic  material  outside 
and  over  the  shell  of  the  metacarpal,  which  deposit  has  afterwards  become 
ossified ;  these  latter  are  rarely  of  ihe  ivory  character  which  some  of  the 
former  possess. 

The  former  variety  are  more  frequently  seen  in  adult  animals  ;  they 
conform  to  the  characters  of  true  bone  tumours  ;  they  are  frequently  un¬ 
attended  with  lameness,  and  are  disposed  to  disappear  with  age.  The  latter 
are  commoner  in  the  young ;  they  are  connected  with  inflammatory  action  in 
the  bone  on  which  they  are  situated  or  its  covering  membrane,  and  they  are 
usually  attended  with  lameness.  The  ideas  at  present  attached  to  the  term 
“  ”  appear  to  me  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  bony  growth  upon,  and 

connected  with,  the  cannon  bones,  chiefly  those  of  the  fore  limbs,  and  in  their 
nature  inflammatory,  or  more  or  less  inflammatory. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  essay  on  Splints,  Spavins, 
or  Sidebones,  I  will  spare  you  the  wearisomeness  of  travelling  over  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  stereotyped  divisions  of  aetiology,  symptomatology,  and 
treatment.  I  will  merely  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  interesting  and 
salient  points  frequently  overlooked  in  more  methodical  studies  of  these 
affections,  and  having  a  close  relation  to  the  question  of  the  soundness  of  the 
horse  when  so. 

Of  the  causes  of  Splints,  I  will  simply  say  that  they  are  probably  both 
general  and  particular,  the  one  class  referring  to  something  indwelling  and 
inherent,  closely  related  in  some  mysterious  way  to  a  near  or  distant 
ancestry  ;  the  other  frequently  appreciable  and  operating  from  without. 

I.  Why  do  all  Splints  not  cause  Lameness?— is  a  question  which,  I 
believe,  has  received  different  answers.  It  is  an  interesting  one,  and  deserves 
a  little  attention.  By  many,  the  mere  situation,  or  part  of  the  bone  with, 
which  they  are  connected,  is  believed  to  have  much  to  do  with  their  effect  on 
locomotion.  Most  of  us  associated  with  horses  are  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
probably  also  remark,  as  to  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  position  of  the 
growth.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  have  ever  asked  ourselves  to  consider 
how  far  the  matter  of  simple  position  has  an  effect  in  producing  lameness. 
As  to  the  ciuestion  of  the  Splint  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  flexor 
tendons  I  am  rather  sceptical.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  have  as  yet  seen 
much  of  this  ;  that  it  can  never  occur  I  would  not  affirm,  but  that  it  frequently 
takes  place  I  do  not  believe.  The  situation  of  the  bony  growth,  as  respects  its 
contiguity  to  an  articulation,  must,  I  believe,  materially  influence  the  existence 
or  otherwise  of  lameness,  because  of  the  chances  of  involving  the  fibrous 
structures  of  the  joint  and  the  articular  bone  surfaces  in  disease.  A  more 
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certainly  inducing  element  of  lameness  in  Splints  than  simple  position  is 
their  association  with  the  unnatural  process  we  recognize  as  inflammation. 
The  greater  number  of  cases  of  Splints  owing  their  existence  to  unnatural 
condition  of  ligamentous  or  periosteal  tissue,  i.e.^  to  particular  local  influences, 
are  inflammatory  in  character ;  the  greater  number,  intimately  dependent  on 
some  general  or  constitutional  tendency,  start  into  existence  as  examples  of 
hyperplasies  apart  from  inflammation.  The  former  are  rarely  free  from  pain 
and  consequent  lameness  ;  the  latter,  wherever  occurring,  do  not  as  a  rule  show 
either  pain  or  lameness.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  many  of  the 
latter  variety — those  which  may  be  regarded  as  true  bone  tumours,  from  their 
size  or  position,  although  not  primarily  or  essentially  inducing  lameness 
simply  in  virtue  of  their  existence — may,  under  certain  conditions,  become 
acutely  painful,  and  develop  lameness.  This  we  sometimes  observe  when 
the  bony  enlargement  offers  an  object  for  the  opposite  foot  to  strike,  inducing 
in  the  growth  inflammatory  changes.  A  few,  it  is  true,  may,  because  of  their 
mere  bulk,  dispose  to  disturbance  of  action  of  the  tendons  ;  these,  however, 
are  not  numerous. 

2.  Thne  occupied  in  the  Developwxnt  or  Growth  of  Splints. — This  is  to  us 
sometimes  a  question  of  importance,  as  related  to  the  existence  of  soundness 
of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Many  of  these  osseous  growths,  owing 
their  origin  to  changes  occurring  in  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  being  hid  from 
detection,  afford  us  small  chance  of  determining  the  period  occupied  in  their 
appearance  ;  others,  however,  particularly  these  starting  from  the  main  bone, 
are  from  their  position  more  under  our  observation.  These  latter,  when  not 
owing  their  existence  to  inflammatory  action,  and  not  usually  attended 
with  pain  or  lameness,  occasionally  start  into  existence,  and  develop 
to  a  considerable  size  in  a  very  short  period.  I  once  observed  in  a 
mare  of  my  own  a  growth  of  this  character,  firm,  well  defined,  and  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form,  develop  to  the  size  of  half  a  pullet’s  egg  in  ten  days.  The 
mare  was  an  aged  animal,  and  during  the  growth  of  the  tumour  never  was 
lame  nor  laid  aside  from  regular  work.  Although,  as  a  rule,  bony  growths 
connected  with  bone  when  once  formed  do  not  seem  disposed  to  disappear, 
we  not  unfrequently  find  that  Splints  of  this  character  in  adult  animals  be¬ 
come  less  or  ultimately  vanish  in  a  few  years.  It  is  well  enough  known  that 
horses  with  Splints  at  five  years  old  may  not  show  these  at  ten.  In  the  case 
of  the  mare  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  considerable  enlargement,  after  at¬ 
taining  its  maximum  of  growth,  gradually  sufiered  decline,  and  at  the  end  of 
•eighteen  months  had  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  Are  Splints  of  the?nselves  and  apart from  La7?zeness  to  be  I'egarded  as  con¬ 
stituting  Unsoundness  ? 

This  question  may  and  has  been  answered  in  two  very  distinct  but  differ¬ 
ent  manners,  (a)  Splints^  wherever  existing^  have  beezi  regarded  as  cozistitu- 
tmg  unsoMzidness ;  Q})  Splints  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  cozistituting  zmsound- 
ness,  unless  causing  lameness. 

The  former  of  these  conclusions,  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  Splint  being  a 
deviation  from  normal  conditions,  is  therefore  an  unsoundness,  while,  viewed 
prospectively,  for  aught  we  know  it  may  become  a  source  of  much  distur¬ 
bance,  is  a  tolerably  safe  one  as  far  as  the  examiner  is  concerned.  The  latter, 
which  I  know  has  been  the  ruling  of  more  than  one  legal  authority,  is  to  my 
mind  too  expansive,  and  is  an  admission  in  principle  too  large  not  to  be 
attended  with  difficulty.  The  settlement  of  the  question  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  frequently  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  must  ever  be  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  consideration  of  tnany  conditions  which  surround  it.  If  all 
horses  are  to  be  considered  unsound  simply  because  Splints  exist  on  their 
limbs,  many  will  be  condemned  wrongly,  while  if  none  possessing  Splints  are 
to  be  objected  to,  unless  these  are  inducing  lameness,  many  comparatively 
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useless  animals  will  receive  our  approval — comparatively  useless,  I  mean, 
because  of  these  abnormal  conditions  of  bone.  In  considering  these  cases 
individually,  it  is  not  only  the  actual  condition  of  the  growths  which  must  be 
considered,  but  the  prospective  also— 2>.,  as  they  may  be  related  to  the  future 
of  the  animal’s  usefulness.  It  thus  becomes  very  much  a  question  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  whether  an  animal  not  lame,  yet  possessing 
Splints,  shall  be  considered  sound,  and  the  value  of  his  opinion  on  this  point,, 
as  on  many  others,  is  largely  dependent  on  his  capacity  and  character.  A 
certificate,  we  must  remember,  is  not  a  guarantee,  or  an  undoubted  assur¬ 
ance  of  anything,  only  an  expression  of  opinion,  valuable  chiefly  because  we 
value  the  power  of  observation  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  integrity  of  purpose 
of  the  examiner.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  all  of  us. 

Spavms. — If  the  question  of  Splints  and  their  relation  to  lameness  and 
soundness  or  unsoundness  are  somewhat  troublesome,  the  same  may  be 
affirmed  even  more  positively  and  to  a  greater  extent  of  Spavins.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  Spavin,  although  admitting 
of  difference  of  opinion,  is,  I  believe,  less  a  matter  of  dispute  than  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  abnormality  exists  in  any  individual 
instance.  Seeing  that  the  existence  of  Spavin  is  so  frequently  not  a  matter  to 
be  reasoned  upon,  i.e.,  to  be  inferred  from  induction,  but  one  of  hard  fact 
cognisable  by  the  senses,  I  must  admit  it  is  peculiar  and  not  a  little  distress¬ 
ing  that  so  much  disagreement  as  to  its  existence  should  show  itself.  Nor 
will  any  description,  I  fear,  however  minute  and  correct,  of  the  changes  which 
structures  undergo,  nor  yet  of  that  which  is  regarded  as  a  proper  conforma¬ 
tion  of  joint,  ever  perfectly  correct  this  anomaly. 

It  is  probably  to  be  regretted  that  both  disease  of  the  great  articulation 
between  the  tibia  and  astragalus  and  that  of  the  multiple  tarsal  articulation 
should  have  received  a  like  name.  The  latter,  of  which  I  now  speak,  Spavin 
par  excellence,  or  bone  spavin,  is  in  our  day  usually  recognised  as  implying 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  bone  elements  of  this  compound  tarsal  articulation,, 
specially  of  the  inner  section  of  the  joint,  and  frequently  giving  indications 
of  its  existence  by  an  enlargement  of  a  bony  nature  over  the  head  of,  the 
metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones  of  that  part. 

4.  Forms  of  the  Disease  and  Structures  mvaded. — Although  this  disease  of 
the  hock  has  frequently  been  compared  to  the  bone  affection  already  spoken 
of,  “  splint,”  I  scarcely  think  it  is  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  analogous — 
at  least  in  the  majority  of  its  manifestations.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  which  is  disposed  ever  to  link  Spavin  to  an  obvious  protuberance 
or  growth  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  hock,  while  the  majority  of  us  now 
acknowledge  that  the  condition  represented  by  the  term  Spavin  may  or  may 
not  exhibit  visible  change  of  form  in  the  joint.  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
case  of  Splmts  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  bony  growths  seem  to  arise 
independent  of  preceding  inflammatory  action  and  without  lameness.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  cases  of  Spavin,  but  I  believe  of  a 
much  smaller  number — i.e.,  the  great  majority  of  Spavins  are  truly  inflam¬ 
matory  in  nature.  Those  which  may  be  regarded  as  non-inflammatory  are 
usually  such  as  are  marked  by  obvious  bone  growth,  distinct  protuberance, 
and  unaccompanied  with  lameness. 

Besides  the  fact  that  Spavin  may  exist  with  or  without  visible  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  bone  growth  or  elevation,  a  fact  generally  admitted  in  our 
day,  we  ,have  to  consider  also  the  probable  origin  or  starting-point  of  the 
disturbance.  This  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  disease 
and  the  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  possess  on  the  locomotory  powers  and 
usefulness  of  the  horse  than  aught  else.  Although,  when  fully  established, 
there  is  good  reason  to  regard  Spavin  as  essentially  a  disease  of  the  sclerous 
■or  bone  tissue,  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  earliest  changes  may,  in  many 
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instances,  start  from  the  fibrous,  ?>.,  the  ligamentous  or  the  periosteal.  When 
originating  in  the  periosteal  and  superficial  tissues,  the  disease  seems  more 
likely  to  be  confined  to  these  than  when  having  its  birth  in  the  intimate  bone 
tissue,  from  which — when  starting  there — it  usually  extends  from  the  centre 
of  origin  to  the  circumference.  In  the  former  development  it  seems  also 
more  likely  to  run  a  definite  course  or  to  exhibit  a  greater  amenability  to 
treatment.  The  attendance  of  lameness  on  the  bone  changes  is  more  con¬ 
stant  than  in  '‘'‘splints,"  although  we  must  not  forget  that  considerable  en¬ 
largement  of  the  hock  may  exist  with  no  lameness.  While  remembering 
that  care  is  requisite  in  making  deductions  from  examination  of  joints  pre¬ 
pared  by  maceration  or  boiling  alone,  there  yet  seems  a  greater  preponder¬ 
ance  of  evidence  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  in  favour  of  regarding  the 
earliest  changes  as  occurring,  in  the  greater  number  of  Spavins,  in  the  inti¬ 
mate  bone  elements,  rather  than  in  the  ligamentous  or  enveloping  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  prior  occurrence  and  continuance  of  lame¬ 
ness  previous  to  visible  swelling  or  deposit,  is  believed  to  be  accounted  for. 

2.  The  relation  of  bony  enlargements  on  the  hmer  stirface  of  the  hock  to  the 
qiiestio7i  of  soundness. 

All  who  have  much  experience  in  the  examination  of  horses  for  soundness 
must  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  more  or  less  misgivings  as  to  the 
interpretation  which  ought  to  be  given  to  defects  in  the  formation  of  hocks. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  existence  of  visible  bony  enlargements  on  the  seat 
of  Spavin,  or  at  least  what  may  be  believed  to  be  abnormalities  of  form  and 
size  there,  the  animal  in  the  meanwhile  being  free  from  lameness.  Here 
more  decidedly  than  in  Splint  is  any  deviation  from  natural  form  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  former  instance,  where  the 
enlargement  is  confined  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  merely,  and  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  affect  it  alone ;  here  the  contiguity  to,  or  distinct  involvement  of,  the 
articulation  must  be  considered,  with  the  chance  that  extension  of  the 
diseased  process  may  further  implicate  other  units  of  the  joint.  In  no  case 
where  we  believe  such  enlargement  exists  are  we  justified  in  allowing  the 
examination  to  pass  without  note  or  comment.  From  experience  we  are 
aware  that  in  many  animals,  if  not  congenital,  these  enlargements  appear 
very  early  in  life,  and  apart  from  any  evident  provocation ;  while  at  no 
period  may  they  have  been  accompanied  with  lameness.  Still  the  risks  of 
their  ultimately  interfering  with  movement  are  too  great  to  permit  their 
existence  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  to  warrant  us  in  giving  an  express  opinion  of 
ability  to  perform  work  until  proved. 

In  adult  animals,  again,  with  otherwise  well-formed  joints,  which  are  in 
regular  work,  and  have  neither  been  nor  are  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
lame,  we  may  frequently  feel  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  animal’s  future  usefulness.  In  no  case  with  a  conviction 
that  a  bony  enlargement  exists  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  hock  can  we  regard 
a  horse  as  undoubtedly  sound,  even  although  free  from  lameness.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  I  have  ever  held,  although,  as  stated  when  speaking  of  Splints,  I 
have  heard  a  legal  authority  state  that  no  horse,  even  with  a  Spavin,  unless  lame 
from  that  Spavin,  was  to  be  considered  unsound  simply  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  Spavin.  Having  the  opinion  already  stated,  and  remembering  the  facts 
referred  to,  particularly  the  prospective  character  of  these,  I  feel  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  issue  of  condemning  or  approving  the  animal 
rests  very  much  with  the  examiner,  and  depends  upon  his  ability  to  observe 
facts  and  phenomena,  and  judiciously  and  honestly  to  appreciate  and  inter¬ 
pret  these ;  that,  in  short,  there  are  no  hard  and  inflexible  rules  which  may 
not  require  to  be  modified  by  a  consideration  of  conditions  and  influences. 

3.  Time  required  to  exhibit  what  is  understood  as  the  enlargement  or  growth 
indicative  of  Spavin.  This,  as  in  the  condition  of  common  Splints,  occupies 
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a  variable  period,  depending  much  upon  the  character  of  the  bone  changes, 
whether  these  be  of  the  osteo  plastic  or  rarefying  variety  ;  whether  the  in¬ 
flammatory  action,  when  this  exists,  begins  and  is  confined  to  the  covering 
and  connecting  fibrous  material  of  the  tarsal  units,  or  has  its  origin  in  the 
intimate  bone  tissue  of  these. 

In  the  former  the  development  of  the  tumour,  with  or  without  lameness, 
may  be  wonderfully  rapid,  as  much  so  as  in  Splint ;  in  the  latter  it  is  usually 
protracted,  sometimes  never  occurring,  but  most  frequently  preceded  and 
accompanied  with  lameness. 

Sidebones. — Ossification,  or  rather  calcification,  of  the  lateral  cartilages 
of  the  feet  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  our  horses  of  the  heavier  breeds,  and 
probably  is  oftener  seen  affecting  these  in  our  cities  than  in  country  districts. 

Although  sometimes  appearing  early  in  life,  this  state  is  rarely  congenital. 
It  is  not  difficult  of  detection,  and  occasionally  obtrudes  itself  on  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  extent,  the  physical  changes  of  the  structures  invaded,  and  from 
its  association  with  such  diseased  states  of  the  phalangeal  bones  as 
Ringbone.  The  most  obvious  alterations  in  the  cartilages  themselves  are 
increase  in  bulk  and  destruction  of  elasticity.  The  existence  of  this  altera¬ 
tion  is  justly  regarded  with  suspicion  in  all  animals,  particularly  in  such  as 
have  not  reached  maturity,  while  the  great  uncertainty  which  ever  attends 
their  existence  as  an  inducing  factor  in  the  production  of  lameness  renders 
the  study  of  this  unnatural  state  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  examining  heavy  draught-horses.  Although  causes  of  an 
extrinsic  character  may  in  many  operate  largely  in  the  induction  of  Side- 
bones,  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  such  are  less  potent  than  what 
may  be  regarded  as  influences  acting  from  within  the  animals  themselves. 

The  most  important  question  probably  for  us  as  practical  veterinary 
surgeons,  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  or 
otherwise  of  animals,  is.  Does  the  mere  existe7ice  of  this  calcifying  chaiige  in  the 
fedal  cartilages  7'ender  the  anhnal  so  affected  u7isoimd?  Here,  as  in  both  the 
conditions  of  bone  change  already  noticed,  the  existence  of  Sidebones,  in  a 
broad  and  general  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  technical  unsoundness.  The 
accessory  conditions,  however,  and  the  relations  with  which  the  state  may 
be  surrounded,  modify  in  all  cases  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  chances  of  lameness  following,  as  the  sequel  of  this  change  in  the 
cartilages.  In  some  feet,  which  are  well  developed  and  free  from  other 
diseases,  this  alteration  of  the  cartilages  may  not  operate  in  inducing 
defective  action.  This  is  well  shown  when  the  phalangeal  bones  give  no 
evidence  of  disease,  and  where  the  pasterns  are  fairly  oblique  and  well 
formed  as  a  whole.  A  like  result,  viz.,  absence  of  lameness,  is  more  frequently 
observed  when  the  alteration  follows  as  the  result  of  injury  received  by  the 
parts  being  bruised  from  treads  by  a  fellow-horse,  or  inflicted  by  the  animal 
itself.  The  exact  situation  in  the  cartilage  where  the  change  develops 
itself  tends  to  influence  the  appearance  of  lameness.  It  is  less  likely  to 
exist  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  plate  is  more  particularly  invaded,  and 
more  so  when  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  so-called  anterior  Sidebones 
are  usually  more  serious  in  their  relation  to  the  production  of  lameness  than 
the  posterior.  The  cause  of  this  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  the  former 
state  the  bone  elements  proper  are  more  likely  to  be  invaded  than  in  the 
latter.  The  involvement  of  the  cartilages  in  calcifying  changes,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  will  ever  be  found  a  more  serious  matter  when  the  pasterns  are 
short  and  upright,  with  a  tendency  to  exhibit  bony  deposit  on  their  surfaces. 
In  such  cases,  any  changes  in  the  cartilages  are  likely  to  be  associated  with 
lameness,  and  seem  merely  part  of  general  calcifying  changes  invading  the 
entire  bones  of  foot  and  fetlock.  In  not  a  few  advanced  cases  the  calcified 
cartilages  become  united  by  their  superior  margins  to  the  greater  pastern 
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bone.  In  young  horses  the  appearance  of  Sidebones  unattended  with  lame¬ 
ness  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  a  like  condition  in  the  adult,  and  most 
objectionable  when  accompanied  with  badly-formed  feet  and  short  upright 
pastern  bones.  Animals  possessing  these  characteristics  are  not  likely  to 
prove  serviceable  for  any  length  of  time  on  city  streets  or  macadamised 
roads,  while  as  stock  animals  they  are  objectionable. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  we  may  decide  that  in  the  abstract  Sidebones  con¬ 
stitute  unsoundness,  many  conditions  occur  which  must  modify  our  opinion 
as  to  the  usefulness  or  otherwise  of  animals  where  this  state  exists.  In 
the  young  and  untrained,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  a  more  serious 
matter  than  in  adult  horses  which  have  been  at  work  for  years,  and  still  are 
free  from  lameness. 

Their  appearance  also  in  animals  with  feet  and  fetlocks  of  doubtful 
integrity  and  durability  must  always  render  us  cautious  in  pronouncing 
definitely  as  to  their  probable  usefulness,  while  their  existence  in  stock 
animals  is  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  bestowing  commendation  upon 
horses  otherwise  faultless. 

Having  now  indicated  a  few  points  deserving  of  interest  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Splints,  Spavins,  and  Sidebones  as  related  to  soundness,  which  I  believe 
may  afford  material  for  an  interchange  of  healthy  and  suggestive  ideas,  I 
leave  the  subject  in  your  hands,  amply  satisfied  if  I  have  suggested  any 
fresh  idea,  or  even  raised  a  doubt  on  some  preconceived  opinion,  for  then  will 
thought  be  exercised.  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  notice  of  cause, 
symptoms,  or  treatment  of  these  diseases,  believing  there  is  ample  material 
for  thought  in  what  has  been  referred  to,  although  there  may  be  points  too 
frequently  ignored  in  discussing  such  subjects. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  inoculation  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  animal,  and  to  most  of  the  animals  exposed  to  the  contagion,  if 
carefully  performed,  with  virus  wisely  selected,  is  of  benefit  in  arresting  the 
disease,  can  we  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  isolation  of  the  inoculated  animals,  or  whether  it  will  again 
be  safe  to  allow  them  to  mix  freely  with  healthy  cattle  ?  If  the  inoculated 
animals,  after  recovery,  cannot  be  safely  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  healthy 
ones,  then  inoculation  for  any  other  purpose  than  of  saving  individual  loss 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  where  the  cows  are  fed,  and  only  leave  the  premises 
for  the  slaughter-house,  would  be  a  mistake.  If  inoculated  animals  are 
liable  to  spread  the  disease  when  again  mixing  with  healthy  cattle,  the 
stamping-out  process  is  by  far  the  best  one  for  farming  and  ordinary  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  and  it  must  either  be  practised  in  towns  also,  or  the  traffic  in 
calves  from  those  centres  must  be  completely  stopped,  and  the  introduction 
of  healthy  cows  prohibited  for  a  longer  period  than  is  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  But  this  is  a  point  that  requires  to  be  further  tested,  and  I  hope  the 
discussion  that  is  likely  to  follow  the  reading  of  this  paper  will  bring  out  the 
experience  of  others  in  this  matter.  Inoculation  to  save  individual  loss 
cannot  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  greater  risk  of  continuing  the  disease 
in  our  country.  I  will  here  quote  an  extract  from  the  regulations  just  issued 
by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  suppression  of  Pleuro  : — 

“  Inoculation  is  not  recommended  by  the  Department,  as  it  is  believed  that  its 
adoption  with  animals  that  are  to  be  afterwards  sold  to  go  into  other  herds, 
would  counteract  the  good  results  which  would  otherwise  follow  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  diseased  animals.  It  (that  is,  inoculation)  may  be 
permitted  by  state  authorities  under  the  following  rules  : — 
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“  1st. — No  herds,  but  those  in  which  Pleuro  has  appeared,  are  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated. 

**  2nd. — Inoculated  herds  are  to  be  quarantined  with  lock  and  chain  on  each 
animal.  The  restrictions  are  to  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  any  inoculated 
cattle  survive,  and  these  animals  are  only  to  leave  the  premises  for  immedi¬ 
ate  slaughter. 

"  3rd. — Fresh  animals  are  only  to  be  taken  into  inoculated  herds  at  the 
owner’s  risk,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  inoculated  cattle.” 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette^  Sept.  loth,  1886. 1 
will  only  trouble  you  with  one  other  quotation.  In  the  Netherlands,  where 
statistics  and  registrations  in  connection  with  inoculation  have  been  carefully 
kept,  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  in  1871,  when  slaughter,  isolation,  and 
non-compulsory  inoculation  were  practised,  there  were  6,078  cases,  in  1875, 
with  compulsory  inoculation,  and  slaughter  of  the  affected  animals,  there  were 
2,227  cases,  and  from  1876,  when  there  were  1723  cases,  down  to  1884,  when  the 
numbers  were  232,  slaughter  of  the  entire  herd  in  which  the  disease  appeared 
was  compulsory.  This  shows  strong  against  inoculation  as  a  means  of  eradica¬ 
ting  the  disease  from  our  country,and  its  almost  constant  presence  in  Edinburgh, 
where  inoculation  has  been  strongly  advocated,  and  indeed  practised  for  the 
last  ten  years  by  one  of  its  firmest  supporters,  is  not  very  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  less  chance  of  watching  the  results. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  of  inoculation  careful  consideration,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  none  of  them  have  made  the  matter  very  clear.  Every  one 
admits  its  benefit,  when  an  outbreak  occurs,  in  arresting  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  But  most  of  them  point  out  the  risk  of  inoculated  animals 
spreading  the  disease  if  again  allowed  to  mix  with  others  that  have  never 
had  it. 

Professor  Brown  says,  “  that  inoculated  cattle,  otherwise  healthy,  cannot 
communicate  the  disease  to  other  cattle  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact,” 
but  points  out  that,  when  inoculation  is  practised  in  a  herd  in  which  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  appeared,  it  is  quite  certain  that  among  the  inoculated 
cattle  which  are  presumed  to  be  healthy  at  the  time,  a  certain  proportion  are 
already  the  subjects  of  Pleuro  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  lungs,  the  disease 
not  being  discoverable  without  a  post-mortem  examination.  These  are  the 
animals  which  are  likely  to  communicate  the  disease,  not  from  inoculation, 
but  from  the  fact  of  their  being  affected,  and,  of  course,  he  recommends  the 
stamping-out. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  throw  much  light  on  this  very  important — in  my 
opinion,  all-important  point,  as  the  animals  that  were  inoculated  in  my  own 
practice  have  not  yet  had  the  chance  of  mixing  with  healthy  cattle,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  local  authority  of  the  district  being  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  safe.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  animals  since  the  inocula¬ 
tion  took  place,  and  saw  them  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  different  opinions  I  have  quoted,  that  they  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  might  with  safety 
be  placed  among  healthy  animals.  The  inoculation  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
not  to  affect  the  lungs,  and  indeed,  only  produces  the  changes  on  the  place 
where  the  virus  is  applied.  The  risk  spoken  of  by  Professor  Law  and  others, 
is  when  the  full  force  of  the  operation  is  in  progress,  and  while  the  exudate 
material  is  being  formed  in  the  parts.  But  when  the  animals  have  completely 
recovered,  and  the  inoculated  part  healed  up,  or  the  tail  removed,  I  am 
unable  to  see  where  the  means  of  communicating  the  disease  exists.  In  the 
animals  I  have  spoken  of  in  this  paper,  the  tails  are  completely  healed,  and 
no  disease  can  be  communicated  from  that  point.  But  the  great  danger  con¬ 
sists  in  the  imperfect  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the  byres  and  sheds  where 
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the  cattle  have  been  standing,  and  in  the  dung  and  other  droppings  about  the 
place.  Unless  every  crevice  in  the  pavement  and  wood-work  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  properly  disinfected,  the  most  effective  means  of  re-producing  the 
disease  is  left,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  do  mischief  than  the 
recovered  inoculated  cattle. 

It  IS,  no  doubt,  a  fact  that,  as  Professor  Brown  has  pointed  out,  an  animal 
may  have  the  disease  in  a  slight  form  and  escape  detection.  But  the  process 
of  inoculation  will,  if  it  does  not  develop  the  disease,  place  the  animal  among 
the  list  of  inoculated  ones,  and  until  all  traces  of  the  effects  of  tbe  operation 
have  disappeared,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  communication.  It  is  only  when 
the  disease  is  in  progress  that  contagion  is  likely,  and  although  an  animal 
may  have  had  the  disease  in  a  slight  form,  and  escaped  being  seen,  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  always  be  in  a  state  to  communicate  the  malady  to  others.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  that 
lesions,  the  result  of  Pleuro,  were  often  seen  in  animals,  when  slaughtered  for 
beef  in  the  ordinary  way  after  having  been  fed  (I  am  speaking  of  the  time 
when  restrictions  were  not  in  force),  and  were  not  the  medium  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  disease.  What  I  consider  far  more  likely  to  continue  the  chances  of 
contagion  is  what  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to,  viz.,  the  getting  quit 
of  all  contagious  material  in  the  byres  and  places  where  the  animals  have  been, 
and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  very  fruitful  source,  in  my 
opinion,  of  spreading  the  disease  in  the  country :  I  mean  the  traffic  in 
calves. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  best  cows  in  the  country  are  regularly 
bought  up  for  town-dairies  ;  many  of  i  those  cows  are  in  calf,  and,  after  a  few 
days’  keep,  the  calves  are  sold  to  dealers,  who  again  re-sell  them  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  rearing  as  stock,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  them  are  the 
medium  through  which  the  disease  is  carried  about,  some  of  the  dairies  in 
our  large  towns  being  seldom  clear  of  Pleuro  ;  and,  through  the  calves,  the 
disease  is  communicated  to  other  cattle  while  no  one  suspects  it.  How  often 
does  the  country  practitioner  hear  of  unpurchased  calves  being  taken  ill  and 
dying,  and  little  notice  taken  of  the  matter,  and  no  inquiry  made  into  the  cause 
of  death.  In  the  outbreak  that  I  have  described,  upon  close  inquiry,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  professed  thinking,  I  was  told  that  three  calves  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  Castle  Douglas  Market,  or  rather  auction-sales,  about  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  that  these  calves  died  and  were  buried  without 
any  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  It  was  thought  they  had  got  cold  in 
knocking  about,  and  the  owner  stated  that  his  opinion  was  that  they  had  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  as  he  noticed  them  breathing  rather  hard.  The 
disease  broke  out  at  four  different  centres  around  Castle  Douglas,  all  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  no  traffic  or 
communication  with  each  other.  What  more  likely  than  its  being  contracted 
through  the  purchase  of  calves  ?  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  far  more  danger 
in  the  traffic  in  calves  than  in  older  cattle.  The  calf  trade  is  worse  to  watch,  and 
has  less  notice  taken  of  disease  than  the  trade  in  older  animals  ;  consequently, 
the  delay  in  finding  out  what  is  the  actual  state  of  matters,  and  the  increased 
chance  of  further  contagion,  and  obscurity  as  to  its  cause.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cunningham,  veterinary  surgeon,  Slateford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Kirkcud-^ 
brightshire  Advertiser^  oi  date,  29th  Sept,  1886,  he  says  he  could  show 
at  the  present  to  any  of  the  local  gentlemen  or  farmers,  21  inoculated  cattle 
that  have  stood  scathless  beside  7  bitter  bad  cases  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
in  another  cow-house,  18  cows >  inoculated,  standing  healthy  and  well 
beside  19  others  that  he  inoculated  with  no  sparing  hand  on  the  20th 
April  last,  and  in  other  premises  6  cows  with  long  tails,  standing  unaffected 
besides  20  others  that  have  been  docked,  and  in  speaking  of  its  effect  in  stay¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  in  a  herd,  he  says — “  It  is  simply  three  weeks’  work,  and  the 
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outbreak  ended.’*  This  is  actually  what  has  been  the  case  with  the  outbreaks 
I  have  seen,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  induce  (and  not  without  hope  of 
success)  some  of  the  members  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  Local 
Authority  to  make  arrangements  for  the  healthy  animals  on  the  farms  where 
the  disease  has  been,  to  be  mixed  with  the  inoculated  ones,  and  if  it  is 
done,  I  will  be  quite  ready  to  watch  the  result,  and  report  to  you  what  takes 
place. 

I  hope,  however,  that  this  question  of  inoculation,  and  the  risks  of  mixing 
healthy  cattle  with  the  recovered  ones  that  have  been  inoculated,  may  be 
well  discussed,  and  some  practical  facts  brought  out  that  will  be  of  use  to 
any  of  us  who  may  have  to  deal  with  the  disease. 

A.  J.  Macintosh,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dumfries. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  in  Cumberland.  At  the  present  time  the  subject  was 
therefore,  of  great  importance.  He  [had  suggested  inoculation  to  various 
clients,  who  had  declined  to  adopt  it.  Among  them  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Carr,  of 
Silloth,  who  has  had  the  disease  on  his  farm  for  the  last  twelve  months.  He 
had  pressed  Mr.  Carr  to  allow  his  stock  of  about  220  cattle  to  be  inoculated, 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so. 

Professor  Williams,  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  was  sure 
they  were  all  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Macintosh  for  his  very  elaborate  and 
practical  paper.  The  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  were  similar  to  his  own. 
With  reference  to  inoculation,  he  had  watched  Mr,  Rutherford  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  had  seen  some  thousands  of  cases  ;  not  isolated  cases,  but 
herds  numbering  from  fifties  to  hundreds  annually,  and  his  experience  con¬ 
firmed  Mr.  Rutherford’s  observations,  viz.,  that  if  a  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected,  the  operation  will  invariably  be  successful,  and  that  such  an 
animal  will  be  safe  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  when  slaughtered  and  made 
into  beef,  will  present  no  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He  could  most  em¬ 
phatically  bear  out  what  Mr.  Macintosh  had  said — that  it  was  certainly  a 
preventive.  With  regard  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  Professor  Brown  where 
there  are  small  patches  of  diseased  lung,  these  are  the  cases,  because 
unsuspected,  that  transmit  Pleuro-pneumonia  into  healthy  stock,  he  saw 
great  danger.  He  thought  Pleuro-pneumonia  had  been  spread  by  allowing 
cattle  that  had  had  slight  attacks,  and  presented  no  symptoms,  to  be  taken 
and  sold  all  over  the  country.  When  he  had  examined  stock,  and  found 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  the  owner  had  said,  “Well,  this  cow  was  a  little  bit  poorly 
a  few  days  ago,  but  is  all  right  again.’’  He  had  taken  pity  on  the  man,  and 
allowed  the  animal  to  pass,  the  cattle  were  sold,  and  the  result  was  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  herds  into  which  each  animal  was  introduced. 
He  related  the  following  incidents : — He  was  called  to  a  county  in  the  north, 
where  he  saw  some  80  cattle.  Four  or  five  were  slaughtered  by  the  time  he 
arrived,  four  or  five  presented  marked  signs  of  the  disease ;  the  rest  were 
apparently  healthy.  It  was  near-term  time,  and  as  the  tenant  was  leaving 
the  farm,  it  was  therefore  a  serious  matter  to  him.  The  animals  were  more 
or  less  in  fair  marketable  condition  for  slaughtering,  so  he  advised  the  Local 
Authority  to  relieve  the  man  of  the  responsibility,  which  they  did.  The  loss 
was  small,  and  the  whole  of  these  animals  were  slaughtered,  numbering  about 
seventy.  Amongst  these  were  twenty-five  which  presented  no  symptoms,  but 
had  limited  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Now  supposing  these  cattle  had  been  kept 
alive,  and  the  days  for  non-removal  of  the  cattle  had  expired,  and  they  were 
then  sold,  not  as  fat,  but  as  store  cattle,  here  they  had  the  disease  disseminated 
from  twenty-five  centres.  He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  no  animal  that  has 
been  in  the  company  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  should  be  sold  except  for  slaughter. 
As  to  the  operation  of  inoculation,  Mr.  Rutherford  would  bear  him  out  that  if 
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an  animal  has  Pleuro-pneumonia  the  temperature  was  quite  sufficient ;  there 
would  be  an  elevation,  and  Mr.  Rutherford’s  success  depended  on  the  care  in 
registration  of  the  temperature.  He  worked  only  on  animals  which  had  no 
fever.  If  an  animal  resisted  inoculation,  it  was  better  to  have  it  slaughtered. 
If  care  be  taken  in  the  'selection  of  the  subjects,  so  as  to  see  there  is  no 
elevation  in  the  temperature,  and  that  inoculation  has  taken  its  full  effect  in 
the  tail,  his  opinion  and  experience  led  him  to  the  conclusion — it  might  be 
erroneous — that  inoculated  animals  were  perfectly  safe,  and  incapable  of  con¬ 
veying  the  disease  to  others.  He  suggested  that  the  Government  or  any 
Local  Authority,  or  a  combination  of  Authorities  should  purchase  a  herd  of 
healthy  cattle,  and  turn  them  among  inoculated  animals.  This,  he  thought, 
would  be  a  sufficient  test.  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  would  tell  them  of  the  great 
care  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  animals.  Some  people  have 
inoculated  cattle  without  selection,  and  the  result  has  been  failure.  They 
therefore  say  inoculation  is  no  preventive.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
mostly  unsuccessful  in  their  operations.  He  further  stated  that,  as  far  as  his 
own  observations  and  experience  went,  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  what¬ 
ever  in  introducing  inoculated  animals  amongst  healthy  stock. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Edinburgh,  said : — It  is  certainly  for  me  a 
new  experience  to  attend  a  meeting  across  the  Border  publicly  advocating  the 
practice  of  inoculation.  It  is  not  only  a  new  experience,  but  it  is  a  greater 
pleasure  to  hear  it  so  ably  advocated  by  an  old  fellow-student.  I  will  try  to 
follow  Mr.  Macintosh’s  paper,  and  point  out  where  he  might  have  been 
stronger,  and  where  I  think  Professor  Brown  and  others  are  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistent  in  their  correspondence.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Macintosh  refers  to  it  as 
simply  being  contagious.  The  disease  is  both  contagious  and  infectious,  but 
I  will  only  refer  to  the  operation.  Professor  Brown  admits  that  inoculation 
does  not  produce  the  disease.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  question  at  alL 
Inoculation  of  healthy  animals  cannot  produce  the  disease ;  nor  will  it  intro¬ 
duce  the.  disease  amongst  the  progeny  of  animals  inoculated.  I  have  had 
calves  inoculated  while  very  young,  and  I  have  inoculated  cattle  that  were 
afterwards  put  to  the  bull,  and  in  every  way  tested  the  subject.  It  does  not 
affect  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  danger, 
which  seems  to  lie  more  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Brown,  is  that  inoculation 
may  pass  over  certain  animals  which  have  the  disease  in  a  limited  area  in  the 
lung.  That,  I  will  admit,  is  a  danger,  and  I  have  said  so ;  but,  mark  me,  if 
gentlemen  are  at  all  careful  in  their  selection  of  animals,  as  Professor  Williams 
pointed  out,  the  chance  of  inoculating  an  animal  already  the  subject  of  disease 
is  an  infinitesimal  one.  I  do  not  know — none  of  us  know  yet  what  actual 
effect  inoculation  may  have  on  an  animal  that  has  Pleuro  in  a  modified  form. 
I  think  that  the  introduced  disease  kills  out  in  the  slightest  affected  ones  all 
tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the  germ.  And  this  I  am  most  certain  about, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  introducing  the  disease  in  the  lungs  by  inoculation, 
nor  will  an  inoculated  animal,  otherwise  healthy,  communicate  it.  I  know  it 
to  be  so  over  and  over  again  in  scores  of  cases.  I  have  deliberately  inoculated 
animals  amongst  healthy  ones  without  any  result  whatever.  I  only  trust  that 
a  commission  may  be  appointed  to  establish  this — one  of  the  most  important 
points— and  also  to  establish  the  other  point,  which  Professor  Brown  has 
raised,  about  the  possibility  of  communicating  the  disease  by  animals  which 
have  had  it  in  a  limited  area,  and  that  have  been  inoculated.  Edinburgh  has 
been  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  and  remained  so  until  inoculation  was  put  into 
force,  and  all  the  inoculated  byres  have  remained  healthy  since  that  time.  I 
prepared  the  other  day  the  results  of  my  experience  up  to  the  31st  of  August. 
Several  of  the  byres  that  there  are  mentioned  have  never  had  the  disease  before,, 
and  in  the  new  premises  at  the  date  of  their  taking  the  disease  had  not  a  single 
inoculated  animal  in  the  place.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  now  inoculate 
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and  you  will  never  see  the  disease.  Six  months  ago  Edinburgh  was  threatened 
with  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  ;  now  it  owes  its  comparative  clearance  to 
inoculation ;  and  in  places  in  the  neighbourhood  in  very  many  cases  fresh 
cattle  were  put  amongst  those  inoculated,  and  remain  to  this  day  as  healthy 
as  when  they  were  put  in,  and  I  think  they  will  remain  so.  There  is  some 
danger  to  the  cattle  in  the  premises  into  which  they  go ;  when  you  look  at 
the  floor,  under  the  roof,  walls,  and  stances,  there  is  no  wonder  the  disease 
has  a  hal3it  of  taking  possession.  I  have  asked  people  to  keep  their  premises 
closed  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  from  the  last  case.  Fifty  or  sixty  days  is 
not  sufficient ;  three  or  four  months  at  the  very  least  should  cover  some  cases 
I  have  had.  I  hope  you  will  perfectly  understand  this,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  inoculated  cattle,  as  Mr.  Macintosh  says,  that  have  recovered  from  the 
operation  are  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  I  have  never  known 
them  do  it.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  that  the  last  outbreak  I  had  to 
deal  with  was  in  Forfarshire.  There  they  had  it;  there  it  remained;  and 
they  would  have  it  until  inoculation  or  slaughter  freed  them,  as  there  are  no 
middle  methods.  The  local  authorities  placed  the  case  in  my  hands.  Although 
the  people  at  first  said  the  outbreak  had  only  been  of  a  week  or  two’s  dura¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  months.  Animals  were  found 
to  have  been  buried,  and  so  bad  was  it  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  that 
out  of  about  fifty-eight  animals,  old  and  young,  I  slaughtered  six  in  the 
presence  of  the  local  and  seven  or  eight  other  inspectors.  I  was,  however, 
suspicious  about  the  other  six,  so  much  so  that  I  marked  them,  and  at  my 
second  visit  I  put  them  down,  and  they  were  all  bad,  although  it  was  the 
case  with  some  of  them  in  an  exceedingly  minute  degree.  The  disease  was 
now  stopped,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  the  inspector,  who  said  the  general 
condition  of  the  animals  was  simply  splendid,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  said :  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  now  going  on,  it  seems  to  be  ithe  opinion  that  there  is  only  one 
way  of  operating.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that.  What  we 
advocate  is  Mr.  Rutherford’s  plan  of  inoculation.  In  common  with  Mr. 
Rutherford,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Brown  says  that  inoculation 
offers  a  certain  amount  of  immunity.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
gives  ample  protection  to  stock.  I  am  also  pleased  to  state  with  Professor 
Brown  that  inoculated  cattle  will  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others. 
As  to  the  cases  referred  to  by  Professor  Williams  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  when 
the  disease  may  be  present  to  a  limited  extent,  without  showing  any  outward 
symptoms,  in  inoculation  you  have  the  very  best  means  of  discovering  its 
existence.  One  very  important  point  was  that  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  selecting  proper  material  for  the  inoculation.  Mr.  Cunningham  then 
described  several  cases  where  the  experiment  had  been  entirely  successful 
in  eradicating  the  disease,  and  gave  very  satisfactory  statistics  of  his  success. 
He  further  said  veterinary  surgeons  had  been  accused  of  trifling  with  the 
disease ;  but  he  asked,  “  Are  not  such  gentlemen  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
our  chairman,  who  refused  to  have  his  220  animals  inoculated,  the  real 
triflers  ?  ”  There  is  no  middle  conrse.  You  must  either  inoculate  or  stamp 
■out  by  putting  the  cattle  down.  To  adopt  the  latter,  you  have  to  kill  the 
animals,  and  pay  the  owners  compensation,  and  I  really  think  that  the  best 
thing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Act 
and  inoculation. 

Mr.  Rutherford  ;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Carlisle,  wrote  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
asking  for  statistics  showing  the  result  of  my  experience.  I  sent  him  a  list 
of  outbreaks  occurring  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places  where  I  was  called 
between  the  ist  September,  1885,  and  31st  August  this  year.  During  that 
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time  I  attended  on  twenty-two  different  premises,  none  of  which  had  been 
affected  before,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  years  previous,  and  the  number  of  animals 
that  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  ones  was  503.  Within  fourteen  days 
of  my  first  visit  sixty  of  these  animals  were  slaughtered  for  the  disease.  I 
inoculated  450.  I  lost  four  animals  from  the  result  of  the  operation,  saved 
431,  eight  being  sold  as  fat.  This,  gentlemen,  I  think  is  sufficient  reply  to 
the  pole-axe  theory. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  article  on  the  disease  in 
the  Veterinarian  so  far  back  as  1843. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Warcop,  criticised  the  paper  at  some  length,  and  thought 
the  mutilation  of  the  animal  by  the  loss  of  its  tail  was  a  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  inoculation.  He  also  suggested  that  cases  of  Pleuro  reported, 
would,  on  investigation,  be  found  not  to  be  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacob  Dawson,  Carlisle,  suggested  that  the  importance  of  the  paper 
warranted  the  society  in  having  it  printed,  thus  giving  the  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  digesting  the  contents  more  thoroughly  than  could  be  done  by 
hearing  it  once  read.  He  thought  the  advisability  of  adopting  inoculation  was 
substantiated,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  on  all  animals  at  a 
given  age.  He  compared  it  to  small-pox  in  a  human  being,  and  thought  the 
same  principle  applied.  As  it  was,  the  risk  of  mutilating  the  animal,  by 
having  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  its  tail,  was  small.  The  average  loss  seemed 
to  be  about  one  in  100  cases  operated  on,  and  even  that  risk  might  be 
eventually  reduced  by  experience.  He  thought  these  facts  deserved  to  be 
better  known. 

Mr,  Rutherford  ;  Mr.  Dawson  has  mooted  a  matter  which  had  better  be 
replied  to,  in  case  the  discussion  is  reported.  He  referred  to  making  the 
experiments  compulsory.  He  held  that  all  contagious  disease  both  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  preventive  in  some 
mode  of  inoculation.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  apply  it 
always.  Some  diseases  were  so  terrible  in  their  nature  that  it  is  a  boon  there 
is  a  preventive ;  for  instance,  in  Small-pox,  the  disease  in  the  absence  of 
inoculation  or  vaccination,  would  be  terrible  indeed.  If  the  profession  and 
the  country  at  large  were  to  enforce  it  in  all  cases,  they  would  apply  a 
terrorism  to  this  disease  which  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
it  universal,  and  very  probably,  at  this  period  of  its  history,  it  would 
undoubtedly  create  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  possibly  might  drown 
its  reputation  entirely. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Carlisle,  asked  Mr.  Rutherford  if  the  parts 
showed,  after  inoculation,  that  the  operation  had  had  its  effect. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  in  reply,  gave  full  details  of  the  operation,  its  progress, 
and  final  results,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  selecting  the  tail  in  preference  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  for  the  operation,  saying  that  the  loss  of  the  tail  was 
a  rare  occurrence.  He  had  not  lost  one  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman,  in  reviewing  the  paper,  described  cases  of  infection  where 
the  animals  had  not  been  in  contact  with  each  other.  For  example,  he 
referred  to  the  present  outbreak  at  Crosby,  near  Maryport.  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  he  had  seen  a  very  great  deal  of  the  disease — in  fact,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  his  district  had  scarcely  ever  been  clear.  He  could 
invariably  trace  the  introduction  to  Irish  cattle,  and  considered  them  the; 
principal  cause  of  the  malady  in  Cumberland.  He  had  also  observed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  in  certain  localities  the  disease  would  lie  latent 
in  the  system  from  February  till  May ;  but  within  thirty  days  after  their 
removal  to  higher  ground  it  would  break  out  in  a  very  virulent  form.  In  order 
to  illustrate  this,  be  instanced  several  cases  which  had  come  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  notice.  Referring  to  the  present  mode  of  inspectorship,  he  considered 
there  was  great  need  of  reform.  He  was  now  speaking  personally,  for  he 
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had  had  ample  proof,  where  a  fully-qualified  veterinary  surgeon  had  come 
across  a  case  of  Pleuro,  the  Local  Authority  would  act  upon  his  report,  but 
not  accept  his  certificate.  The  discoverers  of  the  disease  had  to  stand 
aside,  and  allow  another  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  brought  into  the  case,  who 
was  by  these  means  introduced  into  his  private  practice  !  This  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  bear.  Therefore,  in  the  next  case  he  finds  he  reports  to 
the  owner  that  he  has  Pleuro-Pneumonia,  and  he  has  the  animal  put  down. 
A  second,  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  case  is  slaughtered  without  reporting, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  herd  sold  off  right  and  left,  and  the  disease  spread 
all  over  the  country.  For  the  suppression  of  the  disease  now  so  prevalent  in 
Cumberland  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  he  would  suggest  to  the  Local 
Authorities  to  appoint  every  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  inspector  of  his  own 
immediate  practice,  with  a  principal  inspector  for  the  county  to  visit  and  con¬ 
firm  the  first  outbreak.  If  this  was  not  done,  or  inoculation  was  not  intro¬ 
duced,  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  some  time  before  they  saw  the  last  of 
Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

Mr.  Macintosh  replied  that  he  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  discussion 
which  had  followed  the  reading  of  his  paper.  It  was  very  gratifying  that 
Mr.  Rutherford,  as  the  strongest  advocate  for  inoculation,  along  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  Professor  Williams,  had  come  so  far  to  discuss  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  He  considered  that  the  want  of  proper  cleansing  was  one  of 
the  points  that  required  thorough  ventilation.  He  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  his  own  cattle  along  with  inoculated  animals,  but  would  press 
upon  the  Local  Authorities  to  have  the  places  thoroughly  cleansed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  after  the  byres  had  been  well  cleaned  out,  the 
best  disinfectant  he  had  found  was  to  fold  a  few  sheep  in  the  places  for  a 
few  hours  evey  day  for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Donald  proposed,  and  Mr.  Little,  V.S.,  Abbey  Town,  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macintosh  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Carlisle  exhibited  an  improved  apparatus  for  administering  chloro¬ 
form  by  Mr.  Roberts’  method,  as  described  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society.  He  generously  offered  it  for  the  use  of  members  on  the  same  Con¬ 
ditions  as  their  other  instruments. 

Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 


ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Examinations. 

The  Christmas  examinations  were  concluded  on  the  21st  December,  when 
the  following  gentlemen,  third-year  students,  were  awarded  the  Diploma  of 
the  Council; — Geo.  Dunn,  Simcoe,  Ontario  ;  Jacob  M.  Fetzer,  Centre  Valley, 
Pa.,  U.S. ;  John  F.  Fisher,  Brandon,  Manitoba ;  D.  Bell,  Brampton,  Ontario ; 
W.  S.  Henderson,  Arthur,  Ontario ;  J.  H.  Hennessey,  Hamilton,  Ontario ; 
William  S.  Hibard,  Caledonia,  Ontario ;  G.  N.  O’Leary,  Pickering,  Ontario  ; 
R.  H.  McQuinch,  Dakota,  U.S. ;  W.  H.  McNaughton,  Vienna,  Ohio,  U.S.  ;  J. 
Ek  Rayen,  Girard,  Ohio,  U.S. ;  W.  H.  Riddell,  Orangeville,  Ontario ;  C.  Wagg, 
Goodwood,  Ontario  ;  A.  C.  Wolfe,  Durham,  Ontario  ;  J.  H.  Thornton,  George¬ 
town,  Ontario ;  M.  E.  Young,  Belleville,  Ohio,  U.S. ;  T.  H.  Sterling,  New 
Hamburg,  Ontario  ;  William  Hunter,  Brampton,  Ontario. 

J.  E.  Rayen,  J.  F.  Fisher,  W.  S.  Henderson,  and  G.  N.  O’Leary  passed  with 
Great  Credit. 

C.  H.  Shirland,  Madrid,  N.Y.,  passed  a  primary  examination  in  Materia 
Medica. 
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The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Financial  Statement, 

From  January  1st  to  December 1886, 

Cash  Received.  Cash  Paid. 

1886.  ^  d. 

Balance  in  Bank,  January  ist, 

1S86  ^  300  18  2 

Subscriptions  in  1886  . .  . .  83  g  6 

Bank  Interest,  June  ..  ..  i  15  4 

Bank  Interest,  December  ..  2  16  4 


;^388 


19  4 


1886. 

Jan. 


June 

Nov. 


13,  Mr.  Bower  Spool,  in 
Settlement  of  Mr.  Nuttall’s 
case 

18,  Mr.  Wm,  Elam  Spool, 
on  Account  of  his  case 
29,  Mr.  Devenport  Bury, 
in  Settlement  of  Mr. 
Briggs’ case  .. 

Dec.  31,  Sec.’s  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  2,000  Circulars 
,,  Treasurer’s  Expenses 
,,  Cash  in  Bank 
,,  Cash  in  Treasurer’s  hand 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9 

2 

12 

II 

326 

8 

8 

£3^^  19  4 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

January  12th,  1887.  Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

The  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Financial  Statement. 


Froin  January  1st  to 

Cash  Received. 


1886. 

£ 

d. 

Balance  in  Bank,  Jan.  ist,  i885 

2II 

I 

I 

Cash  in  Mersey  Docks  . 

1,900 

0 

0 

Jan.  5,  Dividend  on  £1,300,  less 

tax  ..  . .  . .  . .  .. 

25 

2 

8 

April  21,  Dividend  on  ;^^6oo,  less 

tl3.X  ••  ••  ••  •*  •« 

II 

4 

9 

Bank  Interest,  June  .. 

I 

4 

I 

Aug.  3,  Dividend . 

25 

2 

8 

Oct.  12,  do. 

II 

4 

9 

Dec.  31,  Interest . 

2 

2 

3 

;^2,i87 

2 

3 

December '}iist^  1886. 

Cash  Paid. 


1886. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  I,  Mrs.  Falding 

*  , 

5 

0 

0 

,,  Miss  Orton,  for  Brown  s 
Orphans  . . 

10 

0 

0 

Feb.  5,  Mrs.  Russhall 

5 

0 

0 

May  II  „  ,. 

•  • 

5 

0 

0 

Aug.  7  „ 

•  • 

S 

0 

0 

Oct.  28  ,, 

•  • 

5 

0 

0 

Dec.  31,  Cash  in  Bank 

«  • 

252 

2 

3 

,,  Cash  in  Docks  .. 

•  • 

1,900 

0 

0 

;^2,i87  2  3 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

January  12th,  1887.  Jno.  13.  Wolstenholme. 

List  of  Subscriptions  from  ist  January,  1886,  to  December  3 ist,  1886. 


£  s.  d. 


£  s.  d. 


Jan. 

I.  Edmund  Nuttall 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

>5 

4.  Ralf  Cox 

•  • « 

0 

10 

6 

4.  William  Whittle 

•  •  • 

0 

io 

6 

33 

4.  James  Rowe 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

4.  A.  W.  Catoft 

•  •  « 

0 

10 

6 

33 

4,  Richard  Reynolds 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

4.  Samuel  Locke 

0  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

4.  Cartwright  &  Son 

• «  • 

I 

I 

0 

33 

4.  G.  A.  Banham 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

3  5 

4.  Edwin  Faulkner 

0 

10 

6 

53 

4.  C.  Morgan  ... 

0 

10 

6 

J  3 

4.  W.  Bower  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

4.  Hy.  J.  Goodall 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

5.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme 

0 

10 

6 

33 

5.  G.  Samson  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

5.  R.  C.  Edwards 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

33 

7.  Percy  Gregory 

•  •  * 

0 

10 

6 

33 

7,  J.  C.  James  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

7.  J.  Markham... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

7.  T.  D.  Broad 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

'6 

33 

7.  T.  G.  Chesterman 

•  •  t 

0 

10 

6 

33 

7.  William  Carless 

•  •  V 

0 

10 

6 

55 

9.  A.  H.  Santy 

0 

10 

6 

A  JLX*  WjCili 

VOL.  XXIV. 


Jan. 

9 

G.  H.  Pyatt 

0 

10 

6 

33 

9- 

J.  W.  Anderton 

0 

10 

6 

33 

9. 

J.  D.  Overed 

0 

10 

6 

33 

12. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram ... 

I 

0 

0 

33 

12. 

C.  Sheather ... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

12. 

C.  W.  Elam... 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

12. 

James  Bale  ... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

14. 

W.  F.  Peacock 

0 

10 

6 

33 

14. 

Thos.  Cave  ... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

14. 

J.  Storrar  ... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

18. 

C.  Crowhurst 

0 

10 

6 

33 

18. 

B.  H.  Russell 

0 

10 

6 

33 

18. 

Hy.  Thompson 

0 

10 

6 

33 

18. 

J.  B.  Ferguson 

0 

10 

6 

33 

18. 

C.  Cawthorn 

0 

10 

6 

33 

19. 

F.  Danby  ... 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

19. 

William  Woods 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

26. 

Thos.  Barker 

0 

10 

6 

3  3 

26. 

J.  Mackinder 

2 

2 

0 

33 

26. 

J.  Woodger... 

0 

10 

6 

33 

26. 

riy.  Hogben 

0 

10 

6 

33 

26. 

T.  E.  Angers 

0 

10 

6 

33 

26. 

Hy.  Hogben 

0 

L 

10 

6 
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Feb. 

2.  F.  T.  Stanley 

•  •  • 

10 

6 

May  17. 

C.  Moir 

10 

6 

II 

2.  T.  A.  Dollar 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

>j  22. 

J.  Lawson  ... 

0 

10 

6 

II 

2.  F.  W,  Wragg 

0 

10 

6 

„  22. 

A.  Lawson  ... 

0 

10 

6 

>1 

4.  R.  Roberts  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

31- 

G.  H.  Darwell  &  Son 

I 

I 

0 

5.  Philip  Deighton 

•  «  • 

0 

10 

6 

„  31- 

Stafford  Jackson 

5 

0 

0 

II 

5.  Joseph  Carter 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

5»  3 

William  Root 

5 

0 

0 

II 

7.  John  Freeman 

«  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

July  20. 

Thos.  Pratt... 

I 

I 

0 

II 

7.  T.  D.  Lambert 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

y,  29. 

William  Broughton 

0 

10 

6 

II 

9.  J.  W.  Axe  ... 

•  •  * 

2 

12 

6 

Aug.  II. 

E.  Meek 

I 

I 

0 

11 

15.  G.  Newsom... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

Sep.  14. 

P.  Taylor  ... 

0 

10 

6 

II 

15.  J.  B.  Taylor 

«  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

14- 

A.  Taylor  ... 

0 

10 

6 

II 

15.  Thos.  Walley 

«  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

M  15- 

0.  Hill 

I 

II 

6 

II 

18.  W.  A.  Field 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

»  17- 

T.  Collins  ... 

0 

10 

6 

II 

18.  F,  Riddler  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

M  23. 

J.  Leather  &  Son 

4 

4 

0 

II 

22.  H.  Olver 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

yy  28. 

A.  Over 

0 

10 

6 

II 

22.  Thos.  Seeker 

0 

10 

6 

Oct.  II. 

Joseph  Axe  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Mar. 

II.  H.  Ferguson 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

y,  II: 

G.  A.  Oliver 

2 

2 

0 

II 

II.  Batt  &  Son  ... 

I 

I 

0 

„  19- 

J.  L.  Barling 

0 

10 

6 

II 

18.  R.  C.  Trigger 

0 

10 

6 

Nov.  7. 

Hy.  Blunt  ... 

I 

I 

0 

II 

30.  E.  Beddard... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

yy  20. 

Ball  &  Son  ... 

I 

I 

0 

April  3.  E.  H.  Leach 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

>j  22. 

T.  Briggs  ... 

5 

0 

0 

II 

5.  T.  Hopkins ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

Dec.  9. 

R.  A.  Perrins 

I 

I 

0 

II 

5.  W.  H.  Webb 

•  •  • 

5 

0 

0 

yy  20. 

T.  Greaves  ... 

0 

10 

6 

II 

10.  F.  Blackley  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

yy  24. 

George  Morgan 

0 

10 

6 

II 

16.  A.  L.  Gibson 

«  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

II 

28.  B.  Cartledge 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

^83 

9 

6 

II 

30.  P.  Walker  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

6 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  held  on  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  December,  1886,  the 
following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  : — 

Warwick. 

Clapham  Common. 


Mr.  W.  E.  W.  Baldwin 
Harry  Boyson  Arnald 
F.  R.  P.  Gooderson 
Alfred  Johns  ... 
Thomas  N.  Clarke 
Robert  W.  Clarke 
H.  A.  MacCormack 
William  Guy  Patrick 


f9 


tf 


n 


M 


Great  Bircham,  Norfolk. 
Truro. 

March,  Cambs. 
Horncastle. 

Jamaica. 

New  Quay,  South  Wales. 


The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  on  the  2Tst  and 
22nd  December,  1886; — 

Mr.  W.  Western.  Mr.  T.  Spenser. 

H.  Lukes.  „  T.  J.  McClean. 

L.  Savournin.  „  J.  L.  Perry. 

R.  H.  Singleton.  ,,  F.  O.  L.  Walpole. 

J.  W.  Crowhurst.  ,,  *C.  E.  Doyle. 

The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  22nd  and  23rd 
December,  1886: — 


M 


tl 


Mr.  F.  Tucker. 

J.  Fryer. 

F.  W.  H.  Wildgoose. 
C.  M.  Robinson. 

A.  H.  Sugden. 

W.  R.  Stuart. 

G.  D.  Tinkler. 


M 


M 


ft 


II 


II 


Mr.  A.  T.  Malvisi. 

*H.  S.  Armstrong. 

F.  D.  Hunt. 

T.  B.  Gridley. 

F.  C.  Gavin, 
tj.  B.  A.  Hare. 

L.  M.  Silverthorn. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  “  Great  Credit.” 
t  „  M  tf  “Very  Great  Credit.” 

A.  W.  Hill,  Secretaiy. 


/ itrispriideriCe. 
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IMPORTANT  DECISION  TO  CATTLE  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS. 

An  action  of  considerable  importance  to  parties  interested  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  calving  cattle  has  just  been  decided  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  Hamilton, 
N.B.,  at  the  instance  of  John  Allan,  farmer,  Burnhead,  Hamilton,  against 
Andrew  Struthers,  cattle  dealer  and  flesher,  Hamilton.  Pursuer  averred 
that  he  purchased  a  cow  in  calf  from  defender  in  September,  1885,  under  a 
special  warranty  of  “  time  up  ;  ”  that  she  calved  five  days  later,  but  two 
months  before  her  proper  time,  and  had  therefore  cast  her  calf,  and  was 
disconform  to  warranty ;  that  defender  at  the  sale  knew  that  the  cow’s  time 
was  not  up,  and  the  representations  then  made  by  him  to  pursuer  were  false 
and  fraudulent,  and  made  to  procure  a  higher  price  for  the  animal,  or,  at  any 
rate,  these  statements  were  made  without  any  proper  knowledge  on  the 
point,  and  defender  was  therefore  grossly  negligent  of  pursuer’s  interest ; 
farther,  that  the  cow  in  question  having  aborted,  as  a  direct  result  thereof, 
abortion  was  introduced  into  purser’s  stock,  and  fifteen  other  cows  and  queys 
belonging  to  him  were  influenced  in  such  a  manner  that  they  all  aborted,  and 
pursuer  had  thereby  suffered  great  loss  and  damage,  and  for  which  he  now 
claimed  £,'2.00  from  defender.  The  defender  denied  the  pursuer’s  averments, 
so  far  as  material,  maintaining,  as  a  preliminary  plea,  that  if  the  cow  was 
disconform  to  the  warranty  alleged  to  have  been  given,  it  was  pursuer’s  duty 
to  have  returned  or  rejected  her  at  once,  or  to  have  placed  her  in  neutral 
custody,  all  of  which  he  failed  to  do  or  make  timeous  complaint  as  to  her 
condition  ;  and  he  also  pled  on  the  merits  that  he  acted  in  bona  fide  and  gave 
no  special  warranty  as  to  the  date  of  calving,  and  pursuer  took  the  cow  as 
she  stood ;  that  she  had  not,  in  point  of  fact,  calved  prematurely,  and  pursuer 
had  sustained  no  loss  or  damage  in  any  way  attributable  to  him  (the 
defender ;  and  that  even  the  pursuer  did  not  take  the  proper  methods 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  distemper,  and  the  damage  thereby 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  being  attributable  to  pursuer’s  own 
carelessness  and  neglect,  he  (the  defender)  ought  to  be  assoilzied  with 
expenses.  A  long  proof  was  led,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of 
professional  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides,  and  Sheriff  Birnie  has 
now  issued  the  following  interlocutor  and  note,  deciding  in  defender’s 
favour : — Hamilton,  i st  December,  1 886 : — “Having  heard  parties,  procurators, 
and  made  avizandum,  finds  in  fact  (i)  That  on  15th  September,  1885,  the 
pursuer  purchased  from  the  defender  a  cow.  (2)  That  it  is  not  proved  said 
cow  was  warranted  time  up.  (3)  That  for  some  months  previous  said  cow 
had  been  grazing  with  a  number  of  other  cattle  in  a  field  at  Allanshaw ;  that 
in  June  previous  one  of  said  cattle  picked  calf;  that  she  was  immediately 
removed  to  a  byre  ;  that  eight  days  thereafter  she  was  sold  to  the  witness 
Douglas  and  placed  among  his  milch  stock,  and  that  no  injurious  results 
arose  therefrom  ;  that  no  other  cow  picked  calf  in  said  field  while  the 
pursuer’s  cow  was  in  it,  but  that  after  she  left  another  cow  picked  calf  in  said 
field  ;  that  the  defender  did  not  make  the  pursuer  aware  that  the  cow  had 
picked  calf  in  June.  (4)  That  the  pursuer’s  cow  calved  on  20th  September  ; 
that  it  is  not  proved  she  aborted,  but  that  it  is  proved  that  her  calf  was 
premature  ;  that  the  pursuer  thought  at  the  time  she  had  aborted  or  that 
her  calf  was  premature.  (5)  That  said  cow  calved  in  the  byre  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  day ;  that  the  other  cows  were  at  the  time  at  grass,  but  were 
brought  into  the  same  byre  in  the  evening ;  that  between  said  20th  Sep¬ 
tember  and  June  following,  fifteen  of  said  other  cows  picked  calf,  each  two 
or  three  weeks  after  each  other  ;  that  neither  said  cow  nor  any  of  the  others 
that  picked ’calf  were  removed  from  among  the  pursuer’s  cows.  Finds  in 
law  (i)  that  there  was  no  warranty ;  (2)  that  the  defender  was  not  guilty  of 
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fraud  or  negligence ;  and  (3),  that  the  pursuer  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  ;  assoilzies  the  defender  from  the  conclusions  of  the  action,  finds 
him  entitled  to  expenses,  remits  the  account  to  the  auditor  to  tax  and  report 
and  decerns.  (Signed)  J.  B.  L.  Birnie.”  Note. — The  pursuer  sues  the 
defender  for  the  loss  sustained  through  his  sixteen  cows  picking  calf.  He 
founds  his  claim  (i)  on  warranty,  and  (2)  on  fraud  or  negligence.  First,  the 
point  of  warranty  is  narrow.  The  pursuer  and  Fleming  say  the  cow  was 
warranted  to  calve,  that  is  to  calve  at  her  proper  time,  eight  days  after  the 
15th,  but  the  defender  denies  that.  It  is  not  said  she  was  warranted  in  the 
auction  books  ;  on  the  contrary  the  defender  says  she  was  entered  as  “  time 
expected  up,”  and  this  is  not  contradicted,  that  although  in  the  bargaining 
after  the  auction,  something  was  said  as  to  her  calving  in  eight  days.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  proved  that  the  defender  intended  to  give,  or  that  the  pur¬ 
suer  purchased  on  the  faith  of  a  distinct  warranty ;  but  assuming  warranty, 
the  pursuer  did  not  comply  with  the  rule  of  law  immediately  to  inform  the 
defender  of  the  alleged  breach,  and  offer  the  cow  back,  or  place  her  in 
neutral  custody,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as,  had  it  been  done,  it  would, 
according  to  the  evidence,  have  prevented  all  risk  of  infection.  2nd.  The 
pursuer’s  case  on  fraud  and  negligence  is  that  the  defender  fraudulently  and 
negligently  introduced  an  aborting  cow  into  his  stock.  There  are  several 
answers  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  true  that  the  cow 
did  abort.  The  signs  of  calving  so  long  before  the  birth,  and  the  period  that 
the  calf  lived  are  against  this.  I  think  it  is  proved  that  the  calf  was  prema¬ 
ture.  The  feebleness,  shortness  of  hair,  and  soft  hoofs  are  in  favour  of  this ; 
but  it  was  not  urged  that  the  defender  was  guilty  of  either  fraud  or  negli¬ 
gence  if  the  calf  was  merely  premature,  and  on  the  evidence  this  could  not 
have  been  urged,  for,  in  his  book  produced,  the  defender  had  marked  3rd 
October,  and  although  Joseph  Hamilton  thinks  he  gave  him  3rd  November, 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  the  Kennedys,  who  sold  the  cow  to  Hamilton, 
think  the  defender’s  date  was  correct.  The  real  ground  of  complaint  on  this 
head  is  that  the  defender  failed  to  inform  the  pursuer  that  the  other  Allan- 
shaw  cow  picked  calf  in  June.  I  concur  with  Professor  M’Call  that  the  fullest 
information  ought  to  be  given  by  a  seller  to  a  purchaser ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  hold  that  the  defender  is  legally  responsible  in  this  case,  for  the  evidence 
is  that  a  cow  infected  with  abortion  will  calve  in  three  or  four  weeks  at 
furthest,  while  this  cow  was  not  sold  until  between  two  and  three  months 
after  the  other  cow  aborted.  3rd.  Assuming  that  the  defender  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud  or  negligence,  it  seems  to  me  the  pursuer  has  no  remedy, 
having  failed  to  remove  the  cow  from  his  other  stock.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
known  that  in  any  abnormal  condition  at  calving,  whether  from  abortion,  or 
premature  calving,  or  calving  at  the  proper  time,  the  cow  ought  to  be  at  once 
removed  from  among  other  calving  stock,  and  that  this  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  prevent  mischief  to  that  stock.  In  certain  cases  there  is 
infection  before  the  birtli ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  discoverable  by  those 
accustomed  to  cows.  (Intd.)  J.  B.  L.  B. 

Agents  for  pursuer — Messrs.  Dykes,  writers,  Hamilton  ;  agent  for  defender 
— Mr.  William  Stodart,  writer,  Hamilton. 


Notification  has  been  made  of  the  death  of  the  following  members  of  the 
profession:  E.  S.  Hewens,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hayes,  Middlesex,  who  graduated  in 
1865;  J.  D.  Peech,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rotherham,  who  graduated  in  1854;  J.  Macer, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Hants,  who  graduated  in  1869. 

To  the  remarks  we  recently  made  pvith  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Stanley, 
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of  Leamington,  Professor  Walley  furnishes  the  following  interesting  addi¬ 
tions  : — 

To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  to  write  an  obituary 
notice  of  one  who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  now  drawn  to  its  close, 
and  in  any  case,  it  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
had  it  been  written  at  the  termination  instead  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year ;  to  such  I  would  say  that  had  circumstances  permitted,  I  should  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  penning  these  lines  immediately  after  the  demise  of 
him  to  whom  they  refer ;  and  I  further  think  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  con¬ 
template  the  doings  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  at  the  commencement  cf 
a  new,  as  at  the  close  of  an  old  year.  The  subject  of  my  sketch,  the  late 
Wm.  Stanley,  of  Leamington,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  profession,  having,  indeed,  spent  in  its  active  practice  as 
many  years  as  it  is  the  lot  of  probably  the  vast  majority  to  live.  He 
graduated  in  the  year  1831,  and  most  of  what  I  have  here  to  record  refers  to 
a  period  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  distant,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  not  infrequently  acted  as  his  locu7Jt 
teiieiis,  during  his  prolonged  absences  from  home  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties.  Being,  in  1861,  assistant  to  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Stanley,  at  Birmingham,  it  was  to  me  both  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great 
privilege  to  run  over  to  Leamington  for  two  or  three  days,  and  give  Mr. 
Stanley  all  the  assistance  I  could — especially  in  the  way  of  dispensing ;  and 
the  preparation  of  seventy-two  dozen  balls,  with  other  miscellaneous  work, 
in  one  day,  is  not  a  bad  sample  of  the  work  accomplished. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  the  one  brother  without,  at  the  same 
time,  thinking  of  the  other,  who  pre-deceased  him  some  years.  Both  of  them 
were  enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  both  fond  of  horses  and  all  connected 
with  them  ;  of  extremely  active  habits,  punctual  to  a  degree  in  the  fulfilling 
of  their  numerous  appointments,  and,  though  hasty  in  temper,  just  and 
honourable  in  their  conduct  to  all  men,  and  ever  ready  to  make  amends  for 
any  chance  word  or  act  that  might  have  been  construed  in  an  offensive  light ; 
in  each  case  no  pains  were  spared  to  gather  all  the  information  that  was  to 
be  had,  and  in  applying  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering  animal  world,  and 
it  is  recorded  of  Edward  Stanley  that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  he 
disguised  himself  and  made  friends  with  a  noted  quack  in  his  neighbourhood, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  the  secret  of  his  reputed  success  in  the  cure  of 
Poll-evil ;  he  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  but  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
empiric’s  panacea  was  only  the  root  of  the  black  hellebore  plant.  Another 
matter  in  which  the  brothers  were  alike  was  in  their  love  of  hunting,  and  in 
their  aptitude  to  utilise  its  lessons  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  in  the 
way  of  thoroughly  testing  all  animals  submitted  to  them  for  examination  as 
to  soundness,  and  in  cutting  short  a  journey  by  following  the  flight  of  the 
crow,  instead  of  diligently  plodding  along  over  the  highways  and  bye-ways  of 
the  country  in  which  they  practised.  This  peculiarity  is  shared  by  one  at 
least  of  the  descendants  of  Edward,  with  whom  1  have  had  more  than  one 
swinging  scamper  over  hedge,  ditch,  and  hurdle,  with  the  object  of  saving  dis¬ 
tance. 

Considering  more  closely  the  life  of  William  Stanley,  it  may  interest  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  to  know  something  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  large  country  practice  was  conducted  in  the  active  part  of  his 
career.  I  have  said  that  he,  in  common  with  his  brother,  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  pig-skin  (and  saddles,  were  made  of  the  skin  of  the  grunter  in 
those  days),  and  by  no  chance,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  would  he  put  his 
foot  inside  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle.  “  in  the  saddle,”  he  used  to  say,  “  I 
feel  safe  ;  in  a  conveyance  I  never  know  what  may  happen  ;  ”  and  it  may 
astonish  those  who  have  only  experience  of  the  present  system  of  practising, 
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to  hear  that  he  considered  a  good  stretch  of  work  was  the  covering  of  sixty 
miles  on  one  and  the  same  nag,  and  on  returning  from  such  rides  he  needed 
nothing  more  than  a  wash,  a  beefsteak  or  a  mutton  chop,  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
to  be  ready  again  for  the  road  if  circumstances  required  it.  He  always  rode 
animals  as  nearly  as  possible  thorough-bred,  about  15-1  or  2  in  height,  and,  in 
preference,  mares ;  and,  as  it  behoves  all  good  horsemen  to  be,  was  careful  of 
their  welfare  both  at  home  and  abroad.  William  Stanley  was  almost  as  deaf 
as  a  post ;  nevertheless  he  could  detect,  with  unerring  accuracy,  a  roarer  or  a 
whistler,  and  he  never  satisfied  himself  in  the  examination  of  a  hunter  until 
he  had  given  him  a  “  burster  ’’  over  hedge,  ditch,  and  field. 

In  diagnosis,  he  possessed  wonderful  intuitive  powers,  and  in  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  lung  affections,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the  accessory  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  he  seldom  went  past  the  head  of  his  patient. 

In  prognosis,  he  was  as  accurate  as  in  diagnosis,  and  a  glance  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  him  that  his  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  or  the 
reverse.  He  was  a  fearless  and  brilliant  operator,  and  there  are  few  men 
living  at  the  present  day  who  would  undertake  single-handed,  as  I  have  known 
him  do,  some  of  the  most  desperate  operations  we,  as  veterinary  surgeons, 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  Neurotomy,  perhaps,  was  his  favourite  opera¬ 
tion  ;  always  preferring  the  low  operation,  he  attained  to  a  greater  measure 
of  success  than  is  commonly  met  with.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  prac¬ 
tised  section  of  the  tibial  nerve  for  hock  lameness,  or  of  the  plantar  nerve 
for  incurable  lameness  in  the  hind  foot,  and  in  a  letter  of  some  twenty-four 
pages,  written  to  me  in  December,  1884,  he  relates  with  great  gusto  the  case 
of  a  mare — the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Robinson,  and  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  and  ultimately  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  This  mare  met  with  a  severe  accident  to  one 
of  her  hind  feet,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  remained 
lame  and  useless.  He  divided  the  plantar  nerve,  with  the  result  that  she 
carried  each  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  for  several  seasons  in  the  most 
brilliant  fashion.  She  cost  Lord  Bentinck  175  guineas,  and  after  his  death 
was  sold  at  Tattersall’s  for  the  sum  of  140  guineas ;  and  it  was  with  a 
chuckle  that  Mr.  Stanley  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  professional 
men,  who  at  different  times  examined  her,  never  detected  that  the  operation 
of  neurotomy  had  been  performed.  In  castration,  when  I  knew  him,  Mr. 
Stanley  preferred  the  eraser ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  of  this  operation  at  least, 
I  was  not  particularly  enamoured,  although  he  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
His  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of  the  patients  under  his  care  was  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  watched  for  signs  of  returning  health,  and  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  he  hailed  such  signs.  I  have  seen  him  spend  many  precious 
moments  in  tempting  the  appetite  of  a  patient  with  handsful  of  grass  or  hay 
or  small  quantities  of  corn,  and  his  delight  was  unbounded  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  it,  as  it  were,  to  take  even  a  single  blade  of  grass  from 
his  hand.  The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and  a  short  conversation,  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hold  with  him  about  a  year  prior  to  his  death,  was  to  me  like  travel¬ 
ling  over  the  vista  of  a  distant  past,  and  linking  together  the  times  that  were  and 
those  which  are.  The  pleasure  thus  afforded  had  only  one  drawback — his  ex¬ 
treme  deafness,  and  it  was  painful  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  slate  and 
pencil  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  our  conversation.  A  contemporary  of 
Carless,  Robinson,  Lepper,  and  Litt,  he  was  in  every  way  as  worthy  ;  and 
although  he  never  came  to  the  front  in  a  political  sense,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  know  what  was  doing  in  the  professional  world.  In  one  respect 
he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  and  very  many  years  ago  he  said  good-bye  to 
politics,  because  those  who  were  then  in  power  refused  to  join  him  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  practice  of  the  profession  by  any  other  than  qualified 
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men  penal ;  and  almost  the  last  words  he  addressed  to  me  were  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  half-measure  (with  which  we  were  fain  to  be  content)  embodied 
in  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act. 

To  those  whose  memory  can  carry  them  back  to  William  Stanley’s  time,  I 
trust  this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  acceptable.  To  those  whose 
years  as  practitioners  are  few,  I  hope  it  may  be  an  incentive  to  emulate  his 
enthusiasm,  and  to  love  the  profession  they  have  chosen  for  its  own  sake. 


London  Dogs. — Sir  Charles  Warren  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  January  an  article  on  this  subject.  After  pointing  out  how  much 
society  has  advanced  in  the  love  and  care  of  animals,  and  in  protecting  them 
from  cruelty,  he  remarks  that  the  antagonism  recently  shown  by  rival  parties, 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  Dog  Laws,  is  a  result  of  healthy  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  majority,  causing  natural  differences  with  those  who  are  lagging 
behind.  Sir  Charles  continues  : — “  On  the  one  side  are  those  who  look  upon 
humanity  as  the  first  consideration,  and  wish  to  do  justice  to  animals, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  people ;  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  senti¬ 
mentalists  and  dog-fanciers,  who  care  little  for  humanity,  and  who  find  their 
selfish  amusements  curtailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  actually  a 
case  of  the  public  generally  against  a  small  party,  but  though  so  small,  it  is 
of  considerable  position,  and  wealth,  and  influence  with  the  Press.  With  all 
this  antagonism,  however,  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  healthy  tone.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  dog  that  appears  to  be  mad 
ought  to  be  killed,  based  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  he  is  dangerous  or 
not ;  but  all  concur  that  if  he  is  killed  in  public,  some  method  must  be  devised 
by  which  it  can  be  done  without  shocking  the  fastidious.  The  truncheon, 
which  is  given  to  the  police  to  be  used  upon  a  man  when  necessary,  is  too 
cruel  an  instrument  to  be  employed  on  a  dog.  In  using  the  truncheon 
against  a  man,  it  is  considered  desirable  not  to  hit  him  on  the  head,  but  on 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  accident  a  dog  is  hit  on  the  body  instead 
of  on  the  head,  it  is  at  once  recorded  as  cruelty.  Again,  if  in  despatching  a 
dog  an  extra  blow  or  two  be  given  to  ensure  death,  cruelty  is  immediately 
charged,  though  in  what  it  consists  has  not  as  yet  been  stated.  Altogether, 
the  truncheon  is  doomed  as  the  weapon  by  which  a  dog  is  to  be  despatched 
on  an  emergency,  though  what  weapon  should  be  used  in  its  place  is  yet  un¬ 
certain.”  The  Commissioner  of  Police  says  that  the  wild  and  reckless  state¬ 
ments  that  new  and  more  severe  restrictions  were  placed  upon  dogs,  under 
his  orders,  after  the  1st  of  April,  1886,  are  entirely  erroneous.  He  adds: — r 
“  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  dogs  under  the 
various  Acts  for  many  years  past.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  laid  down 
by  law,  and  the  police  have  no  option  as  to  varying  the  process.  The  follow¬ 
ing  returns  will  show  the  uniformity  of  proceeding  during  the  recent  pre¬ 
valence  of  Rabies : — 

“  Killed  in  the  Streets  and  Dogs’  Home  as  rabid. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  March  31st,  1886  . .  305  dogs 

During  the  eight  months  commencing  April  1st,  t886  . .  274  ,, 

Seized  in  the  Streets  and  sent  to  Dogs’  Home. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  March  31st,  1886  .  .  27,137  dog^ 

During  the  eight  months  corrimencing  April  ist,  1886  . .  21,682  ,, 

‘  ‘  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  statement  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
some  new  and  specially  restrictive  measures  with  reference  to  the  dogs  were 
suddenl}/-  introduced.  The  same  vigorous  action  was  pursued  throughout  so 
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far  as  the  dog  is  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  inconsistent 
decisions  of  magistrates,  the  owners  of  dogs  were  not  summoned  in  any 
numbers  until  June,  1886,  and  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  outcry,  with 
regard  to  the  restrictions  on  dogs,  was  raised  at  the  time  when  the  owners 
were  brought  before  the  police-courts,  for  not  keeping  them  under  control,  and 
lapsed  at  the  time  that  the  summonses  were  discontinued.  The  inference  is 
that  so  long  as  there  were  only  restrictions  on  dogs,  their  owners  made  little 
or  no  objection,  but  as  soon  as  the  law  was  put  in  force  against  the  owners,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  to  compel  them  to  protect  the  public  against  their 
dogs,  and  as  soon  as  the  owners  were  inconvenienced  by  appearing  in  the 

Police-courts,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  on  behalf  of  the  dog . It  is 

exceedingly  amusing  to  find,  on  looking  into  the  records  of  the  past  relating 
to  Rabies,  that  on  each  occasion  when  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread,  there  has  been  an  agitation  on  the  subject,  increasing  as  the  laws 
passed  have  been  more  restrictive.  So  that  as  the  majority  pass  more 
stringent  measures,  the  abuse  of  the  Executive  for  putting  those  measures  in 
force  is  more  unmeasured.”  “  Sir  Charles  Warren  refers  to  several  periods 
when  Rabies  among  dogs  was  specially  rampant  in  this  country — in  1759-60, 
in  1856,  1865,  and  the  following  year.  In  the  latter  year  a  notice,  under  an 
Order  in  Council  for  the  Cattle  Plague,  was  issued  as  to  stray  dogs  in 
Middlesex,  directing  that  any  dog  found  straying  without  a  collar  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  “maybe  destroyed.”  Under  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Act 
in  1867  the  Commissioner  was  enabled  to  direct  all  stray  dogs  to  be  seized, 
and  this  practice  has  continuously  remained  in  force.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his 
“  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,”  states  that  after  this  “the  number  of  cases  of 
Hydrophobia  immediately  began  to  diminish  in  and  around  London.”  In 
Scotland-yard  there  is  a  diagram  showing  the  number  of  dogs  seized  monthly 
since  1868.  Sir  Charles  says: — “  During  the  current  year  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  numbers  seized  each  month,  until  in  November  the  normal 
number  has  been  reached.  The  total  will  probably  exceed  48,000,  but,  owing 
to  the  great  number  restored  to  owners,  the  number  taken  to  the  Dogs’  Home 

will  probably  not  exceed  35,000 . The  number  of  mad  dogs  found  in 

the  streets  of  London  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month, 
and  the  monthly  diagram  since  1879  is  most  instructive.  It  shows  a  gradual 
increase  year  by  year  up  to  the  present  year;,  and  it  shows  also  that  the 
number  invariably  falls  about  February  and  rises  again  to  July  or  August, 
except  under  abnormal  conditions,  as  in  1885.  In  every  year  the  maximum 
in  the  hot  weather  is  four  or  five  times  the  minimum  in  the  cold  weather.” 
The  Commissioner  of  Police  points  out  that  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  show  that  Hydrophobia  is  on  the  decrease,  but  concludes  with  the 
remark  that,  while  Rabies  has  been  nearly  extirpated  about  London,  it  is  still 
prevailing  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some 
common  action  is  taken  throughout  the  country. 

Veterinary  Honours. — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  T. 
Briggs,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Bury,  has  been  placed  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
Mr.  Bell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Carlisle,  who  has  been  for  some  time  Captain  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  of  that  city,  has  been  presented  with  a  valuable  testimonial  by 
the  brigade,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  it  and  in  it. 

Hydrophobia  and  Rabies. — The  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  recently 
concluded  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Pasteur  system,  in  which  both 
members  and  auditors  showed  as  much  party  passion  as  is  displayed  at  poli¬ 
tical  meetings.  M.  Peter  gave  details  of  five  deaths  among  M.  Pasteur’s 
patients,  apparently  due  to  the  paralytic  form  of  Rabies,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Pasteur,  not  the  canine,  virus.  On  the  other  side  it  was  stated  that  of  2,682 
persons  treated  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  only  31  had  died,  10  of  these  being 
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among  the  186  persons  bitten  in  the  face  or  head.  No  death,  moreover,  had 
occurred  among  50  of  those  186  persons  to  whom  the  intensive  treatment  had 
been  applied:  As  in  most  discussions,  each  of  the  two  parties  adhered  to  its 
original  opinion. — At  Bolton,  a  few  days  ago,  a  man  named  Mullett  died  from 
Hydrophobia,  after  terrible  suffering.  He  was  bitten  on  the  i6th  of  October 
last  by  a  terrier  bitch,  with  which,  it  is  stated,  he  had  been  playing.  The 
wound  bled  freely,  was  cauterised,  and  sucked  by  a  young  man,  and  the  dog, 
which  showed  no  symptoms  of  Rabies,  was  destroyed. — A  boy,  named  Walter 
Wood,  residing  at  Hallroyd,  near  Rochdale,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  about 
five  months  ago,  but  the  symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  did  not  set  in  until  the 
middle  of  January,  when  he  died.  Two  other  lads  and  a  horse  were  bitten 
at  the  same  time. — The  occurrence  of  tv/o  cases  of  Rabies  a  few  weeks  ago 
detei  mined  the  local  authority  of  Cheshire  to  proclaim  the  Nantwich  Division 
of  the  county.  It  was  known  that  several  dogs  had  been  bitten ;  and  two 
fresh  cases  of  certified  Rabies  have  just  been  reported.  The  owner  of  one, 
a  terrier,  was  ascertained,  but  the  other,  a  retriever,  was  found  and  killed  on 
premises  whereon  it  was  a  stranger.  In  the  attempt  to  seize  the  dog  one  of 
the  police  got  bitten.  For  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  Yorkshire  Post 
of  January  7th,  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  incident,  that  the  “difficulty  with 
dogs,”  which  caused  so  many  heartburnings  in  the  metropolitan  district 
in  1886,  is  likely  to  be  repeated,  over  a  extended  area,  in  1887. — Great  excite¬ 
ment  was  caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Houghton,  near  Preston,  one  day 
in  January,  by  the  ravages  of  a  mad  dog.  Early  in  the  morning  the  dog,  of 
the  collie  breed,  bit  a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Sharpe,  at  Houghton  railway- 
station.  It  bit  several  other  persons.  The  dog  was  at  length  killed.  Mr. 
Crook,  coal  merchant,  who  was  bitten,  was  to  be  sent  to  M.  Pasteur,  at  Paris. 
— The  Notts  Guardian  states  that  the  attention  of  the  borough  authorities  and 
of  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  Messrs.  Pyattand  Cave,  veterinary 
surgeons,  had  been  called  to  the  condition  of  a  cow  belonging  to  Alderman 
Ford.  The  cow  was  on  the  farm  at  Bradmoor,  and  a  few  days  before  it  began 
to  manifest  rabid  symptoms  of  a  most  decided  nature.  The  whole  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  concurred  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  animal, 
and  it  was  their  intention  to  have  it  slaughtered,  so  that  the  brain  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  might  be  sent  up  to  London  for  experimental  purposes. 
It  is  stated  that  in  September  last  a  dog  was  seen  on  Mr.  Ford’s  farm,  and, 
from  its  strange  ways,  it  was  concluded  that  the  animal  was  mad,  and  it  was 
immediately  shot.  The  residents  on  the  farm  believe  that  the  cow  was  bitten 
by  the  dog. 

Horse  Statistics. — In  view  of  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  regarding 
the  horse  supply,  says  the  Live  Stock  Jour7ial,  more  than  usual  interest 
attaches  to  the  figures  that  have  just  been  published,  showing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  horses  during  the  past  year.  It  appears  that  the  number  exported 
was  7,323,  compared  with  6,196  in  1885,  and  6,973  in  1884.  The  value  in  1886 
was  ;^409,oi3,  or  an  average  of  ^55  17s.  per  head.  In  1885  the  value  was 
^371,406,  or  ^59  19s.  per  head  ;  and  in  1884,  ^406,915,  or  ^^58  7s.  per  head. 
The  statistics  show  the  following  as  the  destinations  of  the  exported 
animals ; — 


Belgium  , . 

France 

United  States 
British  North  America 
Other  Countries  .  . 


Number. 

Value. 

1,760 

. .  ;^75,4o7 

498 

30,884 

1,173 

. .  72,004 

1,580 

109,986 

2,312 

120,732 

7,323  ^409,013 

Turning  to  the  imports,  we  find  that  during  1886  11,027  horses  were  brought 
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into  this  country,  against  13,023  in  1885,  and  12,928  in  1884.  The  value  in 
1886  was  ;!{^i89,936,  or  an  average  of  ^17  4s.  per  head.  In  1885  the  value 
was  ^195,624,  or  an  average  of  per  head;  and  in  1884,  ^256,789,  an 
average  of  ^19  i6s.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  horses 
imported  and  exported  over  a  considerable  period : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

1 

1 

Year. 

Horses. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1831 

1,063 

718 

1868 

1.575 

4,091 

1841 

339 

4.538 

1869 

1.849 

2,210 

1851 

3.443 

1.526 

1870 

2,387 

7,202 

1852 

3.179 

2,485 

1871 

3,448 

7.172 

1853 

6,819 

1,902* 

1872 

12,618 

3,383 

1854 

6,063 

2,346* 

1873 

17,822 

2,816 

1855 

2,432 

3.616 

1874 

12,033 

3.050 

1856 

2,970  • 

I.711 

1875 

25,757 

3.135 

1857 

2,807 

i.574t 

1876 

41,148 

2,659 

1858 

3.458 

2,072 

1877 

30.524 

2,258 

1859 

2,130 

4,417 

1878 

26,521 

2,967 

i860 

1,761 

3,199 

1879 

15.246 

5,018 

1861 

1.595 

2,960 

1880 

9.264 

5,128 

1862 

1.978 

4,318 

1881 

9.950 

6,108 

1863 

1,441 

5.204 

1882 

8,827 

6,444 

1864 

1.357 

4,644 

1883 

9,627 

7.376 

1865 

1.332 

4,440 

1884 

12,928 

6,973 

1866 

1,646 

4,069 

1885 

13.023 

6,196 

1867 

1.461 

4,136 

1886 

11,027 

7,323 

■' 
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INOCULATION  AND  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Sir, — In  the  current  Journal  there  appears  a  rather  windy  letter,  cruelly 
attacking  me  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  where  the  writer  has  nothing 
to  lose,  the  name  is  not  concealed,  but  given  in  full.  Having  consulted  my 
own  feelings  and  acting  accordingly,  I  shall  not  treat  this  individual  with 
contempt. 

Being  anxious  that  the  members  of  the  profession  should  have  before  them 
both  sides  of  the  story,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  seeking  from  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  his  version  of  the  recent  outbreaks  of  Contagious  Pleuro  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  facts  merit  preservation.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rutherford  know  that  his  word  is  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  communication  to  me  : 

“  1st.  On  or  about  the  13th  July  last,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Messrs. 
Biggar,  of  Chapelton,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  gentlemen  who  were  strangers  to 
me,  informing  me  that  they  had  Pleuro-pneumonia  among  a  valuable  stock, 
and  requesting  my  advice  as  to  whether  they  should  inoculate.  Following 
the  telegram,  I  received  a  letter,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  outbreak,  and 
the  temperature,  etc.,  of  the  cattle  then  on  the  Chapelton  Farm,  and  also  of 
the  cattle  on  their  adjoining  farm  of  Grange. 

“  Replying  immediately  to  my  telegram  and  letter  sent  in  reply,  Messrs. 
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Biggar  requested  and  urged  my  immediate  attendance.  I  replied  saying, 
that  owing  to  being  officially  engaged  at  the  examinations  I  could  not  attend, 
but  that  I  would  send  Mr.  Manuel,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hawick,  a  late  pupil,  who 
would  attend  to  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  my  entire  confidence  in  doing 
so.  Mr.  Manuel  arrived  at  Chapelton  on  the  15th  or  i6th ;  and  after 
an  individual  examination  of  the  stock  on  both  places,  he  found  those  on  the 
Grange  to  all  appearance  healthy ;  while  of  the  sixteen  animals  (pedigreed 
polled)  then  remaining  at  Chapelton,  he  had  five  put  down  as  diseased  and 
inoculated  the  remaining  eleven.  I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  animals 
on  Chapelton  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  was  forty  ;  of  these, 
twenty-four  were  killed  for  Pleuro,  five  fat  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  eleven  were 
inoculated  successfully  and  saved.  These  eleven  are  alive  now,  well  and 
mixed  with  others  not  inoculated,  but  which,  up  to  the  present  date,  are  also 
well. 

“To  resume;  Mr.  Manuel  saw  them  again  on  July  24th,  and  reporting 
Messrs.  Biggar’s  anxiety  for  a  speedy  personal  visit  from  myself,  I  went  there 
on  the  26th,  and,  after  examining  all  the  cattle  on  both  places,  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  measures  adopted.  Messrs.  Biggar  were  quite  willing  to 
have  the  Grange  cattle  also  inoculated,  but  as  I  could  find  nothing  wrong,  I 
advised  leaving  them  alone — but  to  be  thermometrically  tested  every  three 
days — which  was  done  by  Mr.  James  Biggar.  These  cattle  remained  well 
and  are  well  now.  I  dismissed  the  outbreak  on  August  5th,  much  to  my  own 
and  Messrs.  Biggar’s  satisfaction. 

“  2nd.  On  August  8th,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Davidson,  Inspector 
to  the  Local  Authority  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  requesting  my  attendance  at  Lochside,  a  place  some  miles 
away  from  Messrs.  Biggar’s,  to  arrest  an  outbreak  of  Pleuro.  I  went  there 
on  the  9th,  being  interviewed  on  my  way,  at  Dumfries,  by  Mr.  M’Intosh, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  that  town,  who  had  been  in  attendance  at  Lochside,  and  whom, 
as  he  was  more  than  sceptical  of  the  utility  of  inoculation,  I  invited  to  come 
and  watch  the  work  for  himself.  He  did,  and  you  have  his  approval  of  it, 
in  his  paper  lately  read  at  the  Border  Counties  Meeting.  At  the  farm,  I 
found,  1  think,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  animals,  old  and  young,  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection.  Of  these,  two  or  three  were  found  diseased 
and  put  down  at  once.  The  lymph  was  taken  from  one  of  them  ;  twenty-one 
were  inoculated  and  did  well.  No  further  cases  appearing,  I  dismissed 
this  outbreak  on  August  24th.  I  may  mention  that  on  this  farm  there  were 
fifty  other  animals  grazing  in  a  field  close  to  where  the  infected  animals  had 
been — but  no  actual  contact  having  taken  place,  it  was  decided  to  leave  them 
alone.  In  a  letter  received  from  Messrs.  Clark,  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  advised 
that  their  stock  is  now  in  good  health. 

“3rd.  On  September  ist,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Authority,  to  come  at  once  to  an  outbreak  at  Mr. 
Hyslop’s,  of  Auchenreoch,  a  small  farm,  some  four  or  five  miles  distant  from 
Messrs.  Biggar’s. 

“  I  found,  I  think,  twenty-one  animals,  old  and  young,  on  the  premises,  of 
which  three  were  badly  affected  and  put  down  at  once.  Eighteen  were 
inoculated,  but  of  these,  three  were  very  strongly  suspected.  On  my  second 
visit  I  was  satisfied  the  three  were  diseased  and  had  them  put  down,  the 
remaining  fifteen  being  saved,  and  all  these  are  now  well.  I  dismissed  the 
Auchenreoch  outbreak  on  the  i6th,  Mr.  Irving,  M.R.C.V.S.,  having  been  in 
attendance  with  me  all  the  time. 

“4th.  On  the  date  of  my  first  visit  to  Auchenreoch,  I  was  requested 
to  call  and  examine  the  stock  at  Mr.  Irving’s,  of  Blochairn,  where  an 
animal  was  isolated >  on  suspicion.  I  found  no  indication  of  Pleuro,  and 
there  has  been  none. 
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“  5th.  On  the  date  of  my  second  visit  to  Auchenreoch,  I  was  requested 
by  Inspector  Davidson  to  accompany  him  to  Torr,  where  an  animal 
had  been  reported  as  affected,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  on  the  day  previous.  Mr,  Campbell  was  to  be  in  attendance,  and 
was  so.  At  Torr,  I  was  shown  four  animals,  a  bull  and  three  others.  One 
animal  was  a  bad  case,  but  had  been  treated  for  some  disease  of  the  stomach, 
back  of  head  blistered,  physicked,  etc.,  etc.  The  bull  was  thin  and  evidently 
just  recovering  from  severe  illness.  One  animal  was  slightly  suspicious  ;  and 
one  was  all  right,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  that  the 
owner  was  not  going  to  inoculate,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
replied  that  it  was  not  an  outbreak  admitting  of  inoculation — one  bad,  one 
apparently  through  it,  and  two  remaining.  My  advice  to  Inspector  David¬ 
son,  whom  I  was  there  to  advise,  was  to  leave  them  alone  and  if  possible, 
have  them  put  down,  and  I  believe  they  were  ultimately,  but  whether  or  not 
a  post-7nortem  was  made  I  do  not  know,  I  should  mention  that  I  was  not 
there  to  consult  with  Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  there  to  examine  the  stock,  and 
advise  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Davidson,  for  the  information  of  the  Local 
Authority.  Mr.  Campbell  was  there,  I  presume,  just  as  Mr.  M’Intosh  and 
Mr,  Irving  were  at  Lochside  and  Auchenreoch  respectively. 

“  It  was  immediately  after  the  Torr  visit  that  Mr.  Campbell’s  speech  and 
letter  came  to  my  notice.  His  speech  I  considered  nonsense,  his  letter  ditto, 
coupled  to  an  inclination  to  directly  attack  my  work  as  a  specialist,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  under  close  observation. 

("Signed)  R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S.” 

January  1887. 

Please  permit  me,  very  briefly,  to  review  the  concluding  portions  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  letter.  In  these  parts  he  reminds  me  of  a  stump-tailed  bull  in 
fly  time,  running  amuck  until  he  bogs  himself.  But  I  must  follow  him.  I 
have  no  desire  to  injure  him.  He  does  that  most  effectually  himself.  I  sent 
you  a  fair  notice  of  the  facts,  as  they  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time.  By  his  letter  to  the  local  paper,  and  his  spouting  at  the  Local 
Authority  meeting,  Mr.  Campbell  brought  the  combination  of  “Eastern 
Wisdom  ” — as  he  delights  to  call  it — upon  himself.  Neither  his  speech  nor 
his  letter  was  justified  by  the  events.  If  the  newspaper  did  not  correctly 
report  him,  he  should  have  contradicted  the  objectionable  matter. 

A  man,  who  ventures  to  apply  the  words,  “acting  as  an  empiric  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  nostrums,”  to  an  acknowledged  specialist  and  legitimate  practitioner, 
should  exercise  caution.  Let  me  warn  him  that  he  is  treading  dangerous 
ground,  and  bidding  hard  for  a  citation  from  the  Examiners  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  no  coward.  I  don’t  know. 
Brave  men  seldom  brag.  His  reference  to  “  Moonlighters,”  “masked  faces,” 
and  “  missiles,”  savours  strongly  of  the  politician  of  the  pothouse,  where  the 
spiritns  friimeiiti  is  of  the  vilest  kind. 

I  am  assured  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the 
Stewartry  Local  Authority  when  Mr.  Rutherford  visited  the  district.  Doubt¬ 
less,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  the  servant,  in  some  capacity,  of  the  members  of 
that  body  for  twenty-one  years.  His  qualifications  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
well  known  as  his  letter  attempts  to  indicate.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  his  ideas  of  his  own  competence  to  inoculate  are  correct.  I  refuse  to 
accept  his  “  high  falutin  ”  on  this  point.  He  produces  no  record  and  cites 
no  cases.  Something  more  is  required  of  a  professing  inoculator  than  the 
bare  assertion.  That  the  Stewartry  Executive  thought  so,  when  they  sent 
for  Mr.  Rutherford,  is  beyond  cavil.  Mr.  Campbell’s  inconsistence  is  remark¬ 
able  ;  for,  after  tilting  at  “  poor  Peter  ”  the  “  unknown  example  of  manliness,” 
damning  “  the  shadow”  and  fearing  “the  slave,”  he,  perhaps  thinking, — 
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“  Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ; 

But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars,” 

solicits  the  publication  of  “Farmer’s”  letter— the  production  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  layman. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  Mr,  Campbell’s  good  name ;  that  it  is  dear  to  him 
is  likely  enough  true ;  but,  if  he  desires  to  enhance  its  public  value,  he 
should  leave  specialists  alone,  write  seldom  to  the  press,  learn  how  to 
inoculate  successfully,  and  allow  “  the  disciple  ”  to  remain  in  obscurity  as — 

Peter  Ramus. 


INSPECTION  OF  HORSES  AT  SHOWS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  a  little  space  for  a  few  comments  on  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Greaves  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  in  the  discussion 
on  my  paper,  on  the  “  Inspection  of  Horses  at  Shows,  as  also  for  Purchase.” 
(i)  Mr.  Greaves  falls  into  the  same  error  as  did  Professor  Robertson,  viz.,  by 
making  me  say,  “  That  I  consider  veterinary  surgeons  are  the  best  judges  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  horses  for  special  purposes.”  What  I  did  say  was, 
“  That  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  probable 
results  of  any  hereditary  defect  when  a  horse  or  colt  is,  in  due  course,  put  to 
hard  work.”  This  proposition,  I  still  hold,  is  correct ;  and  if  Mr.  Greaves 
will  re-peruse  my  paper,  he  will  find  that  I  there  stated  that  “the majority  of 
judges  (of  heavy  horses,  used  for  town  purposes)  are  ignorant  of  the  effects 
of  town  work,  as  their  experience  is  confined  to  the  effects  of  agricultural  or 
rural  work.”  This,  also,  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  (2)  Mr.  Greaves 
experience  as  to  the  percentage  of  unsound  horses  brought  to  him  for  exami¬ 
nation  is  largely  confined  to  English-bred  horses,  while  I  spoke  mainly  of 
Scotch-bred  horses.  (3)  When  I  wrote  the  following  sentence  : — “The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  that  of  a  protector  and  arbiter,”  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  assume  “  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  exert 
his  ingenuity  to  discover  some  defect,  with  the  object  of  showing  his  talent 
and  exhibiting  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  he  possesses  but  I  did 
assume  that,  when  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  paid  a  fee  to  examine  a  horse,  he 
is  bound  to  exercise  his  abilities  to  the  uttermost  in  behoof  of  his  client ; 
and,  if  his  client  suffers  loss,  he  is  morally,  if  not  legally,  responsible  for  such. 
If  Mr.  Greaves’  experience  teaches  him  that  there  is  little  or  no  chicanery 
practised  by  horse  copers,  he  dwells  in  the  horse-buyer’s  Elysium,  and  Man¬ 
chester  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  T.  Walley. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  I2//^  Jan.^  1887. 

A  NOTE  ON  “THE  VETERINARY  PHARMACOPOEIA,  MATERIA 

MEDICA,  AND  THERAPEUTICS.” 

Sir, — In  our  work  just  issued,  we  have  ventured  to  diverge  considerably 
from  the  beaten  track.  Although  we  have  discarded  very  few  of  the  older 
remedies,  striving  to  be  at  once  conservative  and  progressive,  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  several  remedies  hitherto  not  in  general  use.  Most  of  these  have 
been  proved  to  be  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  therapeutic  resources  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  being  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  value  : — Boric  acid,  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphine,  coca  together 
with  the  hydrochlorate  of  its  alkaloid  cocaine,  ergotinum,  arseniate  of  iron, 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  chromic  oxide,  jaborandi 
land  its  alkaloidal  salt,  the  nitrate  of  pilocarpine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  included  convallaria  majalis,  a 
remedy  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gresswell  in  “  The  Veterinary  Pharmaco¬ 
logy  and  Therapeutics,”  as  being  valuable  in  the  place  of  digitalis  in  cases  of 
functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Shortly  he  proposes  to  give  an 
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account  of  cases  in  equine  practice  in  which  he  has  used  this  remedy  with 
very  encouraging  results. 

'  We  have  throughout  avoided  endorsing  those  drugs  whose  value  cannot 
be  said  to  be  thoroughly  established  beyond  all  doubt. 

We  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  portion  of  our  work  which  deals  with 
therapeutics,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  drugs.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  uses  of  medicines,  we  have,  where  necessary,  given  accounts 
of  their  physiological  actions.  This  part  of  the  work  was,  as  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  written  by  Dr.  Albert  Gresswell. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  the  following  errata^  and  this  we  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  is  of  the  greater  importance,  insomuch  as  the  sale  has  been 
even  already  large,  far  more  so  than  we  ventured  to  anticipate  would  be  the 
case.  May  we  hope  that  the  possessors  of  the  book  will  make  the  following 
corrections : — 

On  page  25,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  “eight 
grains  ”  read  “ten  grains.” 

On  pages  31  and  34,  for  “  preparations  ”  read  “mode  of  preparation.” 

On  page  47,  under  “  Mode  of  Preparation,”  for  “  broke  ”  read  “  broken.” 

On  page  52,  before  “  uses,”  insert  “  Preparation. — Glycerinum  Acidi  Tan- 
nici. 

On  page  61,  for  “Unguentum  Chrysarobinse  ”  read  “  Unguentum  Chrys- 
arobini.” 

On  page  66,  for  “  Liquor  Epispasticus  ”  read  “  Linimentum  Cantharidum 
(or  Liquor  Epispasticus).” 

On  page  80,  under  “  Posology,”  transfer  the  words  “  by  inhalation  ”  from 
their  present  position  to  the  end  of  last  line,  reading — “Four  times  the 
above  doses  may  be  given  by  inhalation.” 

At  the  bottom  of  page  102,  read  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  “  (  =  iV  to  i 
grain).”  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  “  Injectio  atropinse  sulphatis 
hypodermica”  read  “Liquor  atropinae  sulphatis.” 

On  page  123,  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  for  “chloroform  ”  read 
“  chlorodyne.” 

On  page  141,  in  line  2,  read  “  By  inhalation  as  a  general  anaesthetic.” 

On  page  203,  in  lines  fourteen  and  fifteen,  for  “  3  grains”  read  “  i  grain.” 

On  page  312,  in  line  nineteen,  for  “  bruises  ”  read  “  tissues.” 

Messrs.  Gresswell. 


VETERINARY  LITERATURE  IN  “  PENNY  NUMBERS,” 

Sir, — In  April  1885,  I  complained  through  the  medium  of  the  Yorkshire 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  of  a  series  of  articles  on  veterinary  medicines 
and  surgery,  entitled  “  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Horse,”  then  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post.  The  members  present  considered 
them  a  distinct  breach  of  professional  etiquette,  and  calculated  to  injure  the 
veterinary  surgeon  in  his  daily  practice. 

Certain  gentlemen  were  deputed  to  write  to  the  authors,  Messrs.  Gresswell, 
of  Louth,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  regarding  these  articles, 
which  brought  from  them  a  letter,  which  you  published  in  your  July  number 
of  that  year.  In  that  letter  they  state  in  effect  that  “had  they  known  our  ob¬ 
jections,  they  would  not  have  supplied  them,”  but  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
only  a  “  limited  number,”  some  ot  which  were  in  type,  and  the  rest  “almost 
completed,”  I  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  without  then  troubling  you  with  a 
letter. 

This  “limited  number  ”  appeared  weekly  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
they  were  published  in  book  form,  and  sold  at  a  low  price  by  local  publishers. 

Now,  sir,  the  reason  I  now  trouble  you  is,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
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advertisement,  Messrs.  Gresswell  again  intend  publishing  veterinary  science 
in  penny  numbers,  in  the  same  weekly  paper,  this  time  teaching  their  readers 
something  of  “  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Ox.” 

My  particular  objection  to  the  last  series  is  that  valuable  formulae,  which 
exclusively  belong  to  the  profession,  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  public, 
and  that  they  were  used  to  our  disadvantage  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 
For  my  own  part,  I  fail  to  see  any  advantage  in  educating  the  public  so 
cheaply  in  veterinary  matters  ;  they,  the  public,  reap  an  advantage  at  our 
expense,  with  what  ulterior  benefit  to  ourselves  I  cannot  perceive. 

I  certainly  should  have  thought  Messrs.  Gresswell’s  letter  of  July,  1885,  less 
hypocritical  had  they  “conformed  to  our  desire,”  after  knowing  our  openly 
expressed  objection,  or  had  I  learnt  that  a  similar  series  of  papers  to  the  last 
had  been  published  in  his  own  local  newspaper. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 

Theo.  C.  Toope,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Knaresboro’,  Yorks. 


ENSILAGE  FROM  A  VETERINARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  have  noticed  whether  the  Bacillus 
anthracis  and  its  spores  are  destructible  or  capable  of  multiplication  in  the 
silo  ?  The  B.  suhtilis  is  present  in  specimens  of  ensilage,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Anthrax,  Black-quarter,  and  other  diseases  may  be  in  the  future  so 
spread,  for  where  the  harmless  bacillus  thrives,  there  the  pathogenic 
organism  may  prosper. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  J.  Cammack,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Kimberley,  South  Africa.  Nove7nber  2'jth, 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  the  December  journal  an  account  of  excising  the  eyeball 
of  a  mare,  I  trust  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  professional  etiquette  if  I  criticise 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  somewhat  severely.  I 
agree  with  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Smith  that  removal  of  the  eyeball  is  an 
operation  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but,  nevertheless,  such  cases  should  only  be 
recorded  when  performed  in  a  scientific  and  workmanlike  manner,  lest  others 
follow  the  example  described,  and  cause  the  poor  animals  operated  upon  a 
vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering.  Mr.  Freeman  states  that  they  first 
enlarged  the  opening  of  the  orbital  cavity  by  cutting  the  outer  and  inner 
canthiis  and  stitching  back  the  eyelids.  These  parts  of  the  operation,  I 
think,  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  knowing  from  experience  they  can  be 
done  without.  The  next  step  described  of  removing  the  eyeball,  I  do  not 
complain  about ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  check 
haemorrhage  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  barbarous  and  antiquated 
I  have  heard  of  since  I  entered  the  profession.  The  eyelids,  they  state,  were 
in  an  inflamed  and  swollen  condition  ;  yet  they  stitched  them  so  tightly  and 
closely  together  that  scarcely  any  blood  could  escape  from  the  cavity,  though 
it  speedily  filled  and  distended  the  eyelids,  producing  a  large  bulging  swelling. 
Now,  this  must  have  caused  the  poor  mare  intense  agony  for  some  days, 
which  might  have  been  entirely  obviated,  as  I  will  attempt  to  prove,  by  giving 
my  experience  of  a  similar  operation  which  I  performed,  along  with  Mr. 
Elphick,  some  time  ago,  on  a  cow.  The  eye  of  this  animal  was  in  a  similar 
condition  to  that  described  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Smith,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion  ; — An  ulcer  appeared  on  the  cornea,  and  a  red  mass  began  to  bulge 
through  the  opening,  which  no  amount  of  escharotics  seemed  to  lessen ;  so  I 
decided  to  operate,  and  asked  Mr.  Elphick  to  assist  me.  I  may  state  that 
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this  cow  was  suffering  from  Tubercle,  and  it  was  my  opinion  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  e3^e  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  On  removal  of  the  organ 
this  proved  to  be  correct.  We  did  not  enlarge  the  orbital  opening,  but 
placed  a  ligature  round  the  eyeball  and  drew  it  forward,  thus  enabling  us  to 
place  the  chain  of  an  ecraseur  as  far  back  as  possible ;  then  we  gradually 
tightened  the  screw,  and  the  eyeball  dropped  out  of  its  socket,  without  any 
apparent  suffering  to  the  animal,  while  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  none  what¬ 
ever.  We  then  dipped  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  in  carbolised  oil,  and  placed  it 
in  the  cavity ;  lastly,  we  tied  a  bandage  over  the  part,  and  the  operation  was 
completed.  The  wound  healed  rapidly,  until  it  was  quite  well.  Now,  sir,  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  if  some  member  will  criticise  our  procedure,  and  point 
out  to  us  where  we  were  deficient,  or  erred.  My  only  wish  is  to  improve  our 
manipulative  surgery,  and  attempt  at  least  to  become  experts  in  operations  ; 
for  I  am  afraid  we  are  greatly  behind  the  medical  profession  in  the  science  and 
art  of  surgery.  In  conclusion,  sir,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  Part  II. 
of  your  text  book  of  operative  veterinary  surgery  is  issued  to  the  profession  ; 
we  greatly  need  it. — I  am,  yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Hunter. 

192,  Westgate-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Deceinber  'i2nd^  1886. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Reading,  on  Friday,  February  25ih. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  February  i8th — the  Meeting  at  4.30 
p.m.,  and  the  Dinner  at  6  p.m. 


Communications  omitted  from  this  month’s  Journal  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  A. 
Nunn,  A.V.D.,  London;  R.  H.  Ringe,  A.V.D.,  Muttra,  India;  F.  S.  Billings, 
Nebraska ;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore  ;  G.  H.  R.  Wilkins,  Lambourne  ; 
J.  Moore,  Manchester ;  C.  Gresty,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  T.  C.  Toope,  Knares- 
borough;  W.Hunter,  Newcastle-on- Tyne ;  J.  W,  Ingram,  Manchester;  J.  Cammack, 
Kimberley,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  A.  W.  Hill,  London  ;  Messrs.  Gresswell,  Louth  ; 
A.  Smith,  Toronto  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  “  Peter  Ramus”  ;  Fred.  Smith, 
A.V.D.,  Aldershot ;  T.  J.  Symonds,  A.V.D.,  Bangalore ;  J.  Donald,  Wigton  ;  C. 
Hartley,  Lincoln ;  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Manchester  ;  H.  Kidd,  Hungerford  ;  J. 
Hunter,  Skene. 


Books  and  Pamphlets:  J.  B.  and  A.  Gresswell^  The  Bovine  Prescriber;  T,  J. 
Symonds,  Indian  Grasses  ;  MM.  Bouchardat  et  Vignardon,  Nouveau  Formulaire 
Veterinaire ;  H.  Imlin,  Viehseuchen  Bulletin  von  Elsass-Lothringen  ;  F.  La  Torre^ 
II  Metodo  Antirabico  Pasteur  Modificato  ;  S.  Rijks,  Veeartsenijschool  ze  Utrecht — 
Programma  der  Lessen  voor  het  Schooljaar,  1886-87. 

Journals,  etc.:  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  ;  Be¬ 
en  eil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  ;  Revue  Veterinaire  ;  Archiv  filr  Wissenscha/tliche  und 
Praktische  Thierheilkunde ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ; 
Lancet ;  American  Veterinary  Review;  British  Medical  Journal;  Mark  Lane 
Express;  Live  Stock  Joitrnal ;  Jour^ial  de  Medecine  Vetermaire ;  Edinburgh  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Nature;  Thierarzt ;  Llufschmied ; 
L  cho  VetNinaire  ;  Practitioner ;  Journal  of  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
Victoria. 


Newspapers:  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  Scotsman  {five  copies);  Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch  ;  Edinburgh  Evening  News  ;  Preston  Herald ;  Eastern  Counties  Gazette. 
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STRONGYLI  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  DR.  J.  T.  DUNCAN,  LECTURER,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

From  among  several  specimens  recently  sent  to  the  Ontario  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  for  identification,  I  select  the  following  as  of  general 
interest.  The  letter  of  the  gentleman  who  forwarded  the  parasites 
is  virtually  as  follows  : — 

I  was  recently  called  to  see  a  colt,  two  years  old,  which  was 
very  much  run  down.  He  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  get  up 
alone,  but  had  been  failing  for  about  two  months  before  I  was 
called  in.  After  examining  the  animal,  I  informed  the  owner  that 
treatment  was  useless.  His  death  took  place  two  days  after  my 
visit.  I  was  notified,  and  visited  the  farm  in  order  to  make  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  I  found  parasites  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
abdominal  muscles — most  numerous,  however,  in  the  flanks.  I 
examined  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  but  found  no  worms  of  any 
kind.  A  few  bots  were  in  the  stomach.  No  other  cause  of  death 
could  be  discovered  than  the  parasites  in  the  muscles/’ 

Again  he  writes  : — 

The  colt  was  of  the  draft  stock,  and  was  raised  on  bottom 
lands,  where  he  would  have  access  to  stagnant  water.  He  was 
noticed  to  be  out  of  health  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  was  turned 
out  to  grass  in  spring  with  five  other  colts,  these  being  apparently 
healthy.  I  did  not  look  for  parasites  in  the  blood-vessels,  but  cut 
into  several  of  the  large  vessels,  and  did  not  observe  any."  So 
writes  James  H.  Miller,  V.S.,  of  Seville,  Ohio. 

The  worms  sent  proved  to  be  specimens  of  Strongylus  armatus. 
This  entozoon  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  the  injury  it  pro¬ 
duces  to  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery,  for  which  it  seems  to  have  a  decided  preference.  It  pro¬ 
duces  aneurism  of  the  visceral  arteries,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  (p.  368) 
makes  the  startling  statement  that  90  per  cent,  of  adult  and  aged 
VOL.  XXIV.  M 
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horses  are  thus  affected.  If  this  be  true  for  the  old  world,  it  can 
scarcely  hold  good  for  America,  although  no  systematic  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  determine  the  percentage  here.  As  bearing  on 
this  question,  it  may  be  stated  that,  out  of  fifty  horses  destroyed 
for  dissecting  purposes  in  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  but  one 
was  found  with  aneurism  of  the  artery  spoken  of. 

Strongylus  armatus  is,  in  colour,  brownish-red.  The  female  is 
much  longer  than  the  male,  being  from  one  to  two  inches,  while 
the  male  is  but  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
The  mouth-opening  is  circular,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  teeth  or 
denticles,  very  long  and  sharp.  The  mouth  cavity  is  large,  gradu¬ 
ally  contracting  to  the  oesophagus.  Inside  of  the  mouth  is  a  second 
row  of  denticles,  shorter  than  the  first,  but  very  sharp.  In  regard 
to  the  anterior  extremity,  the  male  and  female  are  alike,  but  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  male  shows  a  remarkable  enlargement, 
known  as  a  bursa,  or  hood.  From  this  bursa  projects  the  organ 
of  copulation.  The  tail  of  the  female  is  pointed,  the  opening  of  the 
vulva  being  about  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  its  termination. 

Habitat. — The  immature  worm  (Strongylus  armatus  minor,  of 
the  older  writers)  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
male  is  here  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  female  one  inch, 
in  length.  On  approaching  maturity,  the  parasites  leave  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  intestine.  When  found  in 
this  latter  position  they  are  fully  mature,  the  male  and  female  then 
measuring  one  and  a  half  and  two  inches  long  respectively 
(Strongylus  armatus  major). 

Development. — This  is  not  even  yet  fully  understood.  The  ova 
pass  from  the  intestines  of  the  horse,  possibly  into  soft  mud,  when 
the  embryos  escape  and  enter  an  intermediary  bearer.  This 
bearer  being  swallowed  by  a  new  host,  the  growing  parasites  reach 
the  vessels,  and  are  ready  to  pursue  their  destructive  wanderings 
again.  The  sharp  teeth  which  they  possess  enable  them  to  bore 
their  way  through  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  it  is  during 
their  wanderings  that  they  do  such  damage  to  the  host  as  often 
to  cause  death.  They  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
as  scrotum,  pancreas,  heart,  etc.,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  until  this  case,  discovered  by  Mr.  Miller. 

C.  Taylor,  V.S.,  of  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  sent  specimens  of 
Strongylus  tetracanthus.  He  writes  substantially  as  follows  : — 

The  horse  from  which  the  parasites  I  send  you  were  taken  is  the 
fourth  I  have  met  with  in  my  practice,  all  having  the  same  species 
of  worm.  These  which  I  send  were  taken  from  about  six  inches  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 

name  to  give  them  ;  I  showed  them  to  Dr. - ,  of  this  city ;  in  his 

opinion  they  are  a  variety  of  trichina.  In  each  of  the  cases  I  have 
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seen  the  symptoms  occurred  suddenly,  and  with  great  violence,  the 
disease  terminating  fatally  in  a  short  time.  The  first  case  was  in 
Manitoba  in  1882.  I  did  not  see  the  horse  till  after  death.  Post¬ 
mortem  examination  revealed  millions  of  nematoid  worms  covering 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  colon  ;  also  covering  the 
contents  of  these  bowels.  The  small  intestines  contained  almost 
nothing  but  a  few  of  the  parasites,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood.  There  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
nor  any  discernible  cause  of  death,  except  the  parasites  spoken  of. 
The  second  case  was  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  mare  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  health  that  morning.  About  1 1  o’clock  a.m.  she 
showed  signs  of  weakness.  I  was  sent  for,  and  when  I  arrived 
about  one  o’clock  p.m.  I  found  her  down,  the  pulse  running 
100  beats  per  minute,  almost  imperceptible  at  the  jaw.  The 
animal  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  showed  a  remarkable  paleness 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  occurred  in  about  twenty 
minutes  after  my  arrival.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed 
a  condition  similar  to  that  in  the  first  case  described,  considerable 
blood  being  found  in  the  small  intestines. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  were  seen  in  this  State  (Illinois).  A 
horse,  five  years  old,  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  When  I  saw  him  the 
same  morning,  the  pulse  was  no,  respiration  70  per  minute.  There 
was  extreme  weakness,  but  no  perceptible  paleness  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  Sensation  was  gone,  sweats  bedewed  the  body,  the 
nose  rested  on  the  ground,  and  dropped  again  if  raised.  While 
looking  at  him,  the  owner  came  to  say  a  mule  of  his  had  suddenly 
shown  the  same  symptoms  as  the  horse.  They  both  died  in  two 
hours  from  that  time.  Post-mortem  appearances  in  the  mule  were 
the  same  as  Nos.  i  and  2,  excepting  that  there  was  no  haemor¬ 
rhage.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  was  so  riddled  by  per¬ 
forations  that  it  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  The  examination  of 
the  horse  showed  a  similar  condition  of  the  caecum  and  colon.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  same  farmer  lost  another  horse  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  by  my  advice  the  State  Veterinarian  was  sent  for.’^ 
Strongylus  tetracanthus  is  much  smaller  than  S.  armatus, 
measuring  only  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  an  immature  specimen 
armatus,  but  differs  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  size.  The 
head,  in  addition  to  its  row  of  teeth,  shows  four  sharp  projecting 
spines,  hence  its  name.  There  are  also  two  papillae  to  be  seen, 
and  the  neck  shows  a  bristle  on  either  side.  The  male  is  a  little 
shorter  than  the  female,  and  even  with  the  naked  eye  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  presence  of  a  large  bursa, 
while  the  female  terminates  posteriorly  by  a  tapering  extremity. 
The  colour  is  usually  given  as  red ;  it  is  a  true  blood-sucker. 
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Habitat. — The  mature  form  is  found  free  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
usually  in  the  caecum  and  colon.  The  immature  form  is  found  in 
capsules  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  intestines,  sometimes 
in  thousands,  each  little  capsule  containing  a  coiled  worm.  Occa¬ 
sionally  these  capsules  form  abscesses,  and  the  mucous  is  easily 
detached  from  the  muscular  coat. 

Life-History. — Passing  from  the  bowels  of  one  host,  the 
embryos  probably  pass  through  similar  changes  to  S.  armatus. 
Reaching  the  intestines,  they  do  not  pass  to  the  blood-vessels,  but 
become  encysted  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Remaining  here  an 
unknown  length  of  time,  they  emerge  into  the  intestine,  where 
they  are  found  sexually  mature.  It  is  during  the  larval  stage,  in 
the  walls  of  the  intestines,  that  the  greatest  harm  is  done  to  the 
bearer.  The  effects  produced  seem  to  be  various.  Professor 
Robertson  states  that  they  cause  fatal  congestions  and  inflam¬ 
mations.''  Rees  Lloyd  gives  an  account  of  an  epizooty  produced 
by  them  in  Wales,  the  symptoms  he  gives  pointing  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  as  the  cause  of  death.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal  speaks  of  this  entozoon  producing  violent  pur¬ 
gation.  In  two  of  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Taylor,  blood  in  con¬ 
siderable  amount  was  found  in  the  intestine.  Death  in  these  cases 
was  from  internal  haemorrhage,  caused,  without  doubt,  by  these 
blood-suckers  injuring  many  small  vessels.  No  mention  of  purga¬ 
tion  is  made,  and  in  some  of  his  cases  he  expressly  states  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  bowel. 


CASE  OF  GLOSSANTHRAX  AND  ANTHRACOID  ANGINA. 

BY  JAMES  B.  GRESSWELL,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MANUAL  OF  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EQUINE  MEDICINE,"  ETC. 

Glossanthrax  has  been  more  prevalent  in  North  Lincolnshire  of 
late  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be  since  the  commencement  of 
my  connection  with  veterinary  medicine. 

On  this  account  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  short  description  of  a 
virulent  case  of  the  disease  in  a  three-year-old  colt  may  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  more 
especially  as  we  have  at  length  identified,  beyond  any  doubt,  the 
vegetable  germ  which  causes  this  dread  malady,  fortunately  not  a 
very  common  one  at  any  time  in  our  country.  We  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Richard  Burke  has  investigated  this  disease  in  India, 
and  this  skilled  veterinarian  has  informed  us  that  he  had  anticipated 
us  in  demonstrating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  in  discovering 
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the  germ  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Mr.  Burke’s  work  is  so  good 
and  thoroughly  done,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  find  our 
opinions  corroborated  by  him. 

The  case  of  which  I  now  propose  to  speak  was  one  in  which  the 
first  symptoms  of  impaired  health  showed  themselves  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  19th,  1887.  The  attendant  on  that  morning 
noticed  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  he  informed 
me  that  on  the  previous  evening  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever 
of  ill-health  impending.  The  young  animal  had  been  running  loose 
in  an  open  crew  yard  with  several  other  young  horses,  which  up 


From  a  Photograph  taken  on  the  morning  of  January  20th. 

to  the  present  time  have  manifested  no  symptoms  whatever  of 
disease. 

I  first  saw  the  colt  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  when  I  found  the 
tongue  to  be  enormously  swollen,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ; 
the  breath  was  extremely  foetid ;  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  flutter¬ 
ing,  and  in  number  reached.  108  per  minute.  The  temperature 
was  I04'7^  Fahrenheit.  The  sides  of  the  face  and  throat  were 
much  swollen,  and  there  was  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva.  The  respira- 
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tions  were  hurried  and  laboured.  From  the' first  I  regarded  the 
case  as  hopeless. 

On  January  20th,  the  animal  still  lived.  All  the  symptoms 
were  much  aggravated.  The  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible, 
and  the  odour  of  the  breath  was  unbearable.  The  eyelids  were 
much  tumefied,  occluding  the  eyes.  The  [discharge  from  the 
mouth  was  profuse,  but  more  glutinous  than  on  the  previous  day. 
The  animal  appeared  to  be  dying  of  asphyxia,  a  short  time  after 
the  photograph  was  taken,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  recovery  I 
ordered  the  poor  creature  to  be  destroyed.  The  whole  duration  of 
the  case,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  was  not  much  more  than 
twenty-six  hours.  After  death  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
made,  and  all  the  usual  signs  of  death  of  this  dreadful  scourge 
revealed  themselves.  The  lungs  were  in  this  case  most  intensely 
congested.  I  need  not  repeat  the  lesions  found  in  this  disease  as 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  do  so  in  my  previous  publications. 

Compared  with  the  other  cases  I  have  recently  described  in  the 
pages  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  this  one  under  our  immediate 
notice,  did  not  manifest  so  much  the  angina  "  so  very  characteristic 
in  the  other  two  ;  yet  it  was  of  an  even  more  virulent  and  deadly 

type. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  it  is 
this,  that  although,  with  reason,  so-called  Glossanthrax  in  horses 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  Anthrax  Order  recently  issued  by 
Her  Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  it  is  very  sincerely 
to  be  regretted  that  Anthrax  Fever  in  horses  is  not  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  Act. 


THE  GERM  OF  GLOSSANTHRAX  EQUI. 

BY  DR.  ALBERT  AND  J.  B.  GRESSWELL. 

My  object  in  this  note  is  merely  to  give  the  readers  of  this 
journal  an  illustration  of  the  germ  which  has  been  found  by  us  in 
cases  of  Glossanthrax  and  Anthracoid  Angina  in  the  horse,  and 
not  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  any  discussion,  seeing  that  as 
yet  all  Koch’s  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  disease  is 
rare  in  England,  but  it  is  altogether  unmistakeable,  the  above 
illustration  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gresswell’s,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
giving  a  general  representation  of  the  appearance  of  a  horse 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  With  Purpura  haemorrhagica  it  could 
not  possibly  be  confounded,  nor  could  it  be  confounded  with 
Anthrax  Fever. 
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Treatment  has  seemed  hitherto  of  but  little  avail  in  Gloss- 
anthrax,  though  for  Anthrax  Fever,  perchloride  of  mercury  and 
sulphite  of  sodium  have  proved  of  efficacy  in  many  instances. 


INVASION  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  ARTERIES  OF  THE 
HORSE  BY  THE  STRONGYLUS  ARMATUS. 

BY  W.  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

In  perusing  English  veterinary  literature  regarding  the  so-called 
worm  aneurism,  we  find  an  occasional  intimation  that  French  and 
German  veterinary  literature  treats  of  the  matter  at  considerable 
length ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  that  no  English  author  has 
undertaken  to  present  these  investigations  to  us  in  our  own  tongue, 
and  instead  give  us  their  own  observations,  remarkable  only  for 
painful  brevity,  unreliability,  and  want  of  interest. 

Cobbold,  in  Williams’  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,”  consumes  an  entire  line  to  state  that  the  Strongylus 
armatus  causes  aneurisms  in  the  horse  and  ass,  while  in  his 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,”  article, 
Aneurism,”  after  quoting  the  observations  of  Hering  and  Bruck- 
miiller  as  to  frequency  of  occurrence,  adds  :  And  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  mesenteric  aneurism,  parasites  are  found  occupying 
recesses  in  the  thickened  coats.  The  parasite  is  a  variety  of 
Sirongvlus — Strongylus  armatuSj  Varietatis  minoris — which  is 
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often  found  in  the  textures  of  solipeds.  With  reference  to  the 
parasites  in  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  I  may  state  that  they 
are  scarcely  ever  absent  in  the  ass,  and  that  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  coeliac  axis,  are  thickened,  calcareous,  and 
present  aneurismal  dilatations.  In  the  investigation  of  obscure 
causes  of  disease  in  the  horse,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  bear  in 
mind  the  frequency  of  aneurism.’’ 

Prof.  Law  devotes  two  lines  to  the  subject  of  worm  aneurism, 
ascribing  disease  to  Sclerostomum  equinum. 

Robertson,  in  Equine  Medicine,”  article,  ''Colic,”  remarks  that 
Continental  veterinarians,  especially  Germans,  allude  to  parasitic 
aneurism  as  a  fertile  source  of  Colic  ;  then  admits  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  aneurism,  and  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  fatal 
results,  but  emphatically  states  that  it  does  not  often  produce 
serious  results  in  his  own  country. 

Cobbold,  in  "  Internal  Parasites  of  Domestic  Animals,”  says  : 
"  As  to  the  Strongyles  which  give  rise  to  aneurisms  in  old  horses 
and  donkeys  (Strongylus  armatus),  no  doubt  they  are  sometimes 
the  cause  of  death,  but  the  amount  of  mortality  from  this  cause  is 
exceedingly  trifling.”  Further  on,  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and 
relates  what  is  known  and  presumed  regarding  the  life-history 
and  habits  of  this  parasite. 

Gresswell,  in  "  Equine  Medicine,”  article,  "  Colic,”  remarks  that 
Continental  veterinarians  ascribe  many  cases  of  Colic  to  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  these  parasites,  but  asserts  that  this  disease  rarely  occurs 
in  England ;  and  further,  under  the  head  of  Equine  Entozoa,  we 
find  a  concise,  and,  after  all,  the  most  commendable  treatment  of 
the  subject  yet  referred  to,  giving  good  description,  life-history,  as 
far  as  known,  describes  the  aneurism,  etc.,  then  quotes  Cobbold’s 
summary  of  Bollinger’s  investigations  as  to  seat  of  aneurism,  etc., 
and  finally  gives  Cobbold’s  direct  quotation  from  Bollinger  on  by 
far  the  most  important  pathological  fact  yet  referred  to,  viz.,  the 
almost  constant  co-existence  of  thrombi  with  the  palisade  worms 
in  the  artery. 

Bollinger  says  :  "  In  addition  to  the  palisade  worms,  one  almost 
constantly  finds  a  parietal  thrombus  contained  in  the  aneurism. 
It  covers  the  inner  walls,  either  partially  or  completely,  being  in  the 
latter  case  perforated  by  arterial  offshoots.  This  clot  may  occlude 
the  artery,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  continued  into  the  arterial 
branches  (peripherally),  or  into  the  aorta  (centrally).  Amongst 
the  various  changes  that  the  clot  undergoes,  organization 
of  the  outermost  layer  and  softening  are  the  most  frequent.  The 
constant  presence  of  this  clot  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  worms, 
to  the  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  retrogressive  affection  of  the 
intima,  and  to  the  dilatation  of  the  arterial  tube.” 
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More  important  yet,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  find 
in  Wagner’s  “  General  Pathology,”  article,  Nematoda,”  the 
following :  Another  variety  of  Strongylus,  Strongylus  armatuSy 
is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  dangerous 
diseases  of  the  horse,  the  so-cahed  Colic-aneurism  (wiirm 
aneurysma)  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  intestines.  This 
aneurism  is  true  and  mixed,  of  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  man’s 
head,  and  is  dependent  on  a  traumatic  arteritis  caused  by  the  worm 
mentioned  ;  through  inflammation,  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  also 
narrowed,  and  there  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  a  fixed  thrombus, 
while  the  muscular  coat  hypertrophies  and  the  adventitia  is  in¬ 
durated  and  thickened.  The  thrombus,  as  such,  and  emboli  arising 
from  it,  give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  ;  haemorrhagic  infarc¬ 
tions,  paralysis  of  muscular  coats  of  intestines,  with  constipation 
and  strong  meteorism,  rupture  of  the  intestine  ;  by  the  progress  of 
the  disease  back  along  the  mesenteric  artery  into  the  aorta,  dis¬ 
eases,  especially  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities.” — Consult 
Bollinger y  Beitr.  zur  Vergl.  Path.  u.  z.  zu.  der  Hausthierey  1870  u. 
1872. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  a  full  translation  of  Bol¬ 
linger’s  observations  are  not  available  to  us,  instead  of  these  scanty 
references,  which  include  all  the  valuable  pathological  observations 
we  have  found.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  our  English 
veterinary  writers  consider  this  disease  rare  and  unimportant — 
at  least  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  when  it  does  occur  it  affects 
mainly,  or  only,  old  worthless  horses  and  asses,  and  merely  refers 
to  the  disease  as  aneurism,  without  mentioning  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  co-existence  of  thrombus,  with  the  great  probability  of  embo¬ 
lism  therefrom. 

However  this  may  be  in  Great  Britain,  we  feel  quite  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  disease  is  neither  uncommon  nor  unimportant 
here  (Illinois,  U.S.). 

To  facilitate  our  study  of  this  disease  it  is  well  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  general  distribution  of  arteries  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  first  important  visceral  artery  leaving  aorta  in  abdominal 
cavity  is  the  coeliac  axis,  dividing  into  gastric,  splenic,  and  hepatic, 
destined  essentially  as  names  would  indicate,  the  last  giving  off 
among  other  branches,  the  right  gastro-omental  artery,  which  in 
turn  gives  off  the  duodenal  artery,  which  anastomoses  with  the 
first  artery  of  left  fasciculus  of  great  mesenteric.  The  great 
mesenteric  leaves  the  aorta  two  to  two  and  a-half  inches  posterior 
to  foregoing,  quickly  dividing  into  three  fasciculi ;  the  left,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  small  arteries,  freely  anastomosing  with  each 
other,  go  to  supply  the  small  intestines,  the  first  branch  freely 
anastomosing  with  the  previously  mentioned  duodenal  artery, 
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while  the  last  completely  anastomoses  with  the  ileo-caecal  of  right 
fasciculus  ;  the  right  fasciculus  gives  off  the  afore-mentioned  ileo- 
caecal,  two  caecal,  and  right  or  direct  colic  arteries,  the  last  of 
which,  after  supplying  first  half  of  large  colon,  anastomoses  with  the 
left  or  retrograde  colic  ;  the  anterior  fasciculus  divides  into  the  left 
or  retrograde  colic,  anastomosing  as  above,  and  first  artery  of  small 
colon,  which  soon  anastomoses  with  post  mesenteric  artery.  By  this 
very  free  inosculation  of  these  with  each  other,  any  one  of  them  can 
very  largely  assume  the  functions  of  the  adjacent  ones,  in  case  of  ob¬ 
struction  ;  but  it  must  be  further  noted  that  in  order  for  this  anas¬ 
tomosis  to  be  effective  beyond  the  two  immediately  inosculating 
branches,  the  origin  of  one  of  these  branches  must  be  free,  as,  for 
instance,  if  right  and  anterior  fasciculi  of  great  mesenteric  are  both 
occluded  at  point  of  origin  of  right  and  left  colic  arteries,  no  ade¬ 
quate  collateral  circulation  can  be  promptly  established,  as  they 
are  practically  without  anastomoses  except  with  each  other,  and 
further  on  we  shall  show  in  some  cases  occlusion  of  these  arteries 
at  the  vulnerable  point  mentioned,  resulted  in  fatal  lesions. 

The  presence  of  these  strongyles  in  the  arteries  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  evil  results  ;  their  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  must 
quickly  result  in  serious  Endarteritis,  with  early  loss  of  tonicity  of 
arterial  walls,  and  the  consequent  aneurism  ;  while  inside  the  artery 
this  Endarteritis,  supplemented  by  obstruction  in  channel  by  presence 
of  the  worms  and  the  slowing  of  the  blood-current  from  widening  of 
the  channel,  all  conspire  to  the  early  formation  of  an  extensive 
secondary  thrombus,  which  may  undergo  puriform  softening,  but 
will  more  likely  become  organised  with  a  true  circulation,  which 
again  retrogrades,  the  thrombus  growing  firmer,  more  shrunken, 
and  gradually  losing  its  red  blood  corpuscles  by  absorption.  These 
thrombi  either  cause  more  or  less  anaemia  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  affected  vessels,  or,  in  case  of  complete  obstruction  before  esta¬ 
blishment  of  collateral  circulation.  Gangrene.  Emboli  are  likely  to 
become  detached  during  violent  exercise  or  excitement  of  circula¬ 
tion,  as  when  alimentary  canal  is  overloaded  with  food,  and  passing 
rapidly  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  until  they  become  too 
narrow  for  further  progression,  they  necessarily  produce  in  many 
cases  more  serious  results  than  the  parent  thrombi  by  their  far 
more  sudden  arrest  of  the  circulation,  allowing  less  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation.  Emboli  detached 
from  purulent  or  gangrenous  parts  may  cause  Septic  Gangrene  in 
parts  supplied  by  affected  vessels  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  embolism  of 
the  principal  vessel  of  a  part,  sufficient  to  completely  obstruct  the 
vessel,  unless  ample  collateral  circulation  be  promptly  established, 
Gangrene  must  quickly  ensue.  In  embolism  of  mesenteric  arte¬ 
ries  there  occurs  copious,  even  exhaustive,  intestinal  haemorrhages. 
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abdominal  pain  (sometimes  like  Colic,  and  very  intense),  tympa¬ 
nitic  distention  of  abdomen,  and  peritoneal  exudation.'' — (Wagner’s 
General  Pathology,”  citing  Cohn,  Oppolzer,  Gerhardt,  Kussmaul, 
Hegar.) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  clinical  study  of  this  disease,  which, 
although  affording  by  our  meagre  observation  several  interesting 
semiological  and  pathological  facts,  yet  leaves  much  more  to  be 
determined. 

We  give  cases  in  order  of  time  : — 

Case  No.  i.  Imp.  gr.  h.  (French  draft):  cet.  at  beginning  of 
observations,  thirteen  years ;  at  death,  sixteen  years.  He  was 
always  kept  fat,  being  used  solely  for  stud  purposes;  stabled  con¬ 
stantly  ;  fed  mostly  on  dry  food. 

Was  first  under  our  care  July  24th,  1880,  next  May  3rd  and 
4th,  1882,  again  30th  November  same  year,  then  May  26th  to 
29th,  1883,  and,  finally,  a  few  days  later — June  13th  to  i6th  of 
same  year. 

Upon  these  occasions  he  became  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
seized  with  severe  and  persistent  symptoms  of  Colic,  violent  paw¬ 
ing  and  rolling,  occasional  tympany,  anxious  expression,  hurried 
breathing  and  pulse,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  an  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  about  103^  F.  Purgatives  seemed  inert  until  after 
subsidence  of  pain,  and  then  acted  only  tardily.  Stimulants  and 
carminatives,  unlike  in  ordinary  Colic,  had  little  or  no  effect,  while 
heavy  repeated  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  afforded  after  a  few  hours 
relief  from  pain,  and  in  a  few  days  the  animal  would  appear  as  well 
as  ever,  until  May  26th-29th,  1883,  when  relief  was  not  so  marked, 
and  convalescence  seemed  incomplete  and  the  horse  unthrifty ; 
when  fourteen  days  later,  June  15th,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
unusually  violent  abdominal  pain,  causing  perfect  frenzy  and  very 
violent  rolling  and  tossing  about,  laboured  and  rapid  respiration, 
slight  tympany,  pulse  full  and  quick,  temperature  103  to  104*^  F., 
mucous  membranes  injected,  and  his  whole  body  so  profusely 
bathed  in  perspiration  as  to  soon  make  his  bedding  quite  wet.  No 
passage  of  faeces,  and  animal  too  violent  to  determine  presence  or 
absence  of  intestinal  murmurs.  Chloral  hydrate  was  given  in 
rapidly  repeated  doses,  beginning  with  one-and-half  oz.  troy,  in¬ 
creasing  soon  to  two-and-half  oz,  at  a  dose,  without  affording  relief 
from  the  agony  ;  and  even  when  unable  to  rise  from  effects  of 
chloral,  he  stilled  continued  to  writhe  and  groan  in  agony  up  to  his 
death. 

Autopsy,  by  my  partner.  Dr.  Brodie,  revealed  gangrene  of  large 
colon  and  caecum,  and  in  the  large  mesenteric  artery  were  found 
large  thrombi,  one  in  the  right  fasciculus,  occupying  entire  canal, 
loosely  attached  to  walls,  permitting  the  forcing  of  some  blood 
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through  the  obstructed  vessel.  The  anterior  fasciculus  shows 
slight  roughness  of  inner  coat,  suggesting  the  previous  attachment 
of  a  thrombus,  while  the  left  fasciculus  is  partly  filled  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  into  it  of  the  thrombus  from  the  right. 

This  specimen  is  imperfect,  the  arterial  branches  being  cut  too 
short,  removing  part  of  the  thrombi ;  but,  as  preserved,  there 
seems  to  be  fair  opportunities  for  prompt  collateral  circulation. 
The  repeated  attacks  of  Colic  were  possibly  due  to  sudden  augmen¬ 
tation  in  size  of  thrombus,  or  slight  displacement  of  it,  suddenly 
arresting  blood-supply  to  certain  parts,  but  more  likely  to  emboli, 
detached  through  sudden  increased  blood  pressure,  and  passing 
along  the  arteries  until  lodged  and  obstructing  the  vessel,  produc¬ 
ing  serious  and  painful  interference  with  blood-supply  until 
adequate  collateral  circulation  could  be  established.  In  each  of 
these  attacks  there  was,  in  the  constant  pain,  the  hurried  pulse, 
and  quick  and  painful  respiration,  etc.,  an  undefinable  something 
which  always  made  us  feel  that  we  were  dealing  with  neither  ordi¬ 
nary  Colic  or  Enteritis,  but  something  else  ;  and  with  post-mortem 
revelations — notably  a  gangrenous  caecum,  the  very  portion  not 
readily  supplied  with  blood  except  through  the  occluded  arteries — 
and  in  absence  of  other  cognisable  cause  for  death,  we  feel  justified 
in  believing  these  thrombi  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  death. 

No  strongyles  are  seen  in  this  specimen,  but  the  similarity  of 
thrombi  with  cases  to  follow,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to 
their  parasitic  origin. 

Case  No.  2.  Full-blood  French  draft  colt,  cet.  six  months,  in  good 
condition,  and  feeling  well  up  to  day  of  death,  when  he  was  found 
ill  in  the  morning,  in  apparent  slight  pain,  somewhat  colicky,  lay 
down  some,  but  rolled  very  little,  breathing  accelerated,  pulse 
quickened.  Attendance  and  autopsy  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the  colt  dying 
soon  after  his  arrival,  on  first  day  of  sickness.  Autopsy  revealed  an 
intussusception  through  ileo-caecal  valve  of  ten  to  twelve  inches, 
evidently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  and  in  great  mesenteric 
artery  there  existed  a  thrombus  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  as  large 
as  a  man’s  wrist,  abounding  in  strongyles.  Whether  or  not  this 
parasitic  thrombus,  by  its  derangement  of  the  blood-supply  to  these 
parts,  caused  the  fatal  intussusception  or  not,  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
such  complete  occlusion  of  all  the  branches  of  this  important  artery 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  produced  other  fatal  lesions  at 
an  early  date. 


(To  he  continued. ) 
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THE  EXAMINING  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  brief  allusion  was  made  to  most  wanton 
and  disgraceful  attacks  on  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  of  the 
Royal  College  by  the  students  of  the  Dick  School,  Edinburgh,  during 
the  examinations  in  January ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  though  the 
intention  of  these  ill-mannered  and  uncontrolled  young  men  was  to 
insult  and  assault  only  one  individual  among  the  examiners,  yet  all  ot 
these  participated  in  the  indignity,  some  of  them  in  the  assault,  offered 
with  the  greatest  virulence  and  violence  on  two  successive  nights.  The 
cause  for  the  display  was  said  to  be  the  exacting  nature  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  to  which  this  particular  examiner  subjected  the  students  in  the  final, 
and  especially  in  the  practical,  portion  of  the  test  for  the  diploma  of  the 
college.  That  no  other  examiner  was  the  subject  of  the  students’ 
animosity  was  evident  enough,  as  his  name  and  presence  were  indicated 
by  them  along  with  threats  to  kill  him — threats  which  would  probably 
have  been  carried  out  had  he  been  unaccompanied  by  other  examiners 
during  his  way  to  his  hotel.  As  it  was,  he  and  they  were  assailed,  not  only 
with  howls,  jeers,  and  opprobrious  epithets,  such  as  the  streets  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  must  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard,  but  also  with  showers  of  oranges 
the  first  night,  and  eggs  the  second.  That  the  offenders  were  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  students  of  the  Dick  School  cannot  be  doubted;  as 
beyond  the  identification  of  one  or  two  of  them,  other  circumstances 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  The  best  evidence,  however,  is  that  of  the 
Principal  and  students  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  who,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  occurrence,  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  repudiated  any 
connection  with  the  disgraceful  and  degrading  proceedings  of  the  rival 
school.  Not  only  do  the  facts  support  the  accusation  against  the  Dick 
College  students,  but  their  conduct  subsequently  confirms  it.  Three 
days  after  their  indulgence  in  examiner-hunting  in  the  Edinburgh 
streets,  they  held  a  meeting  in  the  lecture  room  of  their  school,  which 
was  nearly  as  disgraceful  to  them  as  the  previous  performance  had 
been.  Then  it  was  not  a  display  against  one  examiner,  but  abuse  ot 
all,  in  which  untruthful  statements  and  profanity  were  conspicuous. 
Most  painful  of  all,  one  of  the  veterinary  teachers  occupied  the  chair, 
and  by  his  presence  and  voice  stimulated  the  attack  on  the  examiners. 
Coincidently,  this  teacher  attacked  not  only  them,  but  the  profession,  in 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  discredit  the 
integrity  and  competency  of  members  of  the  examining  boards  to  students 
and  the  public.  His  objects  in  acting  thus  we  will  not  now  seek  to 
expose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Dick  School  (who,  strange  to  note,  was  invisible  and 
silent  during  the  disturbances)  to  assist  in  discovering  the  ringleaders,  he 
confessed  his  inability  to  do  so.  In  an  ordinary  scholastic  establish¬ 
ment  where  there  exists  any  discipline  worthy  of  the  name,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  out  the  actors  in  such  a  riot ;  and 
it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  teachers  of  the  Dick  School  to  have 
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done  so,  not  only  for  the  credit  of  that  establishment,  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  the  reputation  of  all  being  more  or  less  involved  in  such 
dishonourable  proceedings.  Instead  of  this,  by  subsequent  meetings  and 
the  effusions  which  have  appeared  in  the  local  press,  the  case  is 
aggravated  against  the  school ;  as  justification  has  been  attempted  to  be 
shown  for  what  was  a  most  unjustifiable,  a  cowardly,  and  a  wanton 
outrage  on  individuals,  on  the  profession,  and  on  decency. 

This  is  an  occurrence  which,  we  are  certain,  will  rouse  the  indignation 
of  every  member  of  our  corporation.  The  examining  board  is  selected 
by  the  Council  with  that  care  which  is  so  necessary  for  such  a  responsible 
task  ;  and  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  afforded  of  the  judiciousness  ot 
their  selection  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  years  no  complaint  has  been  made 
to  it  of  incompetency  of  examiners.  The  Principals  of  all  the  schools 
are  members  of  Council,  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  examiners,  and 
if  these  fail  in  their  duty  towards  the  students  or  the  profession,  the 
Principals — who  may  be  present  during  the  examinations — should 
report  to  the  Council.  But  no  such  report  has  been  made,  and  therefore 
we  may  confidently  assume  that  the  charges  made  against  the  examiners 
by  the  veterinary  teacher  and  students  of  Dick’s  School  are  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  profession,  through  its  Council,  must  put  its 
foot  down  on  outrages  like  that  which  has  indelibly  stained  the  reputation 
of  a  school  that  at  one  time  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
and  of  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  it  must  protect  its  examining  board  from 
annoyance,  interference,  and  insult.  We  cannot  afford,  just  yet,  to  be 
dictated  to  or  coerced  by  untutored  students,  or  inexperienced  teachers 
thirsting  for  a  certain  kind  of  notoriety,  and  means  must  be  found  and 
measures  devised  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  witnessed  on 
these  two  nights  in  January. 

The  duties  of  the  examiners  are  sufficiently  onerous,  arduous,  and 
thankless  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  insult  and  assault  while  per¬ 
forming  them ;  and  we  fancy  the  profession  will  not  allow  its  diploma 
of  proficiency  to  practise  the  veterinary  art  to  be  extorted  from  it  by  force 
of  rotten  eggs  and  oranges,  instead  of  force  of  intellect.  We  have  no 
desire  to  accept  the  conduct  of  the  students  alluded  to  as  a  sign  of  pro¬ 
fessional  deterioration — though  the  Edinburgh  public  might  do  so — but 
merely  as  an  indication  of  moral  and  mental  degradation  affecting  a  very 
limited  area  in  our  corporation.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  our  own 
hands,  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  Examining  Board  is  concerned. 
The  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  not  be 
given  to  men  who,  by  their  conduct  as  students,  show  that  they  will 
disgrace  it. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  RIOTOUS  STUDENTS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  of  February  22nd,  has  the  following  : — “  The  riotous 
young  veterinary  students  who  created  so  great  a  scandal  the  other  day  at 
Edinburgh  by  mobbing  their  examiners,  have  escaped  practically  scot-free. 
They  may  thank  their  stars  that  they  were  not  born  in  China.  Last  June, 
four  hundred  students  of  the  Chih-Chiang  district  being  plucked  by  the  pre- 
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feet,  two  of  their  number  got  up  a  riot,  Edinburgh  fashion,  and  aided  by  one 
hundred  of  their  companions  in  adversity  broke  into  the  examination  enclo¬ 
sure,  ‘  made  hay  ’  in  the  official  sanctum,  and  cut  an  ugly  gash  in  the  pre¬ 
fect’s  head.  The  Pekin  Gazette  reports  the  sequel  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  Order  was  eventually  restored  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  two  ringleaders  having  been  arrested,  they  were  summarily  put  to  death, 
and  their  heads  were  exposed  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  other  penalties,  such 
as  banishment,  beating  with  the  bamboo,  etc.,  being  inflicted  upon  other 
students  who  assisted  in  the  riot,  two  of  them  being  sentenced  to  death  by 
strangulation  after  the  usual  term  of  incarceration.  An  inspection  of  the 
papers  of  the  candidates  shows  that  the  examination  was  conducted  with 
perfect  fairness.’  ” 


ON  THE  TRACK  OF  A  COCCUS. 

The  history  of  the  investigation  into  the  scarlatina  epidemic  which  broke  out 
in  South  Marylebone,  Hampstead,  and  St,  Pancras  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1885,  is  as  interesting  in  its  way  as  any  detective  story  that  was  ever 
told.  Three  expert  medical  detectives — Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  Dr.  Cameron,  and 
the  famous  Dr.  Klein — were  told  off  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  hunt 
down  the  offender ;  and,  with  unwearying  patience,  the  skilful  following  up  of 
clues,  and  masterly  penetration  into  the  meaning  of  apparently  trivial  facts, 
they  succeeded  in  finding  him  out.  He  is  the  insidious  and  deadly 
streptococcus,  the  slayer  of  innocent  children,  and  the  destroyer  of  happy 
homes.  A  streptococcus,  we  may  explain,  is  a  chain-coccus ;  that  is,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cocci,  or  micro-organisms  constituting  the  virus  of  a  disease,  strung 
together  chain-wise. 

When  the  aforesaid  epidemic  broke  out,  suspicion  fell  upon  the  milk  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  certain  retailer  in  South  Marylebone.  His  customers  were  severe 
sufferers ;  and  it  was  shortly  found  that  among  the  victims  of  the  epidemic 
were  the  customers  of  certain  other  retailers  drawing  their  supply  from  the 
same  source.  These  coincidences  pointed  to  a  farm  at  Hendon  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  infection. 

But  when  the  detectives  went  there,  what  did  they  find  ?  That  the  place 
had  been  for  years  under  the  special  supervision  (at  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
retailers)  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district ;  that  the  West  Mid¬ 
dlesex’s  Company’s  water  was  laid  on  to  the  farm-house,  to  the  dairy,  and 
each  of  the  cowsheds  ;  that  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  wholesomeness 
— as  regards  drainage,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  the  like — of  the  house,  the 
farmyard,  the  cowsheds,  and  the  dairy ;  that  the  utensils  were  regularly  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  hot  water  or  steam  ;  that  the  health  of  the  farm-people 
was  specially  watched  by  the  medical  officer  with  a  view  to  the  early  detec¬ 
tion  of  any  malady  among  them  that  might  possibly  affect  the  milk ;  that 
there  was  a  separate  shed  for  any  sick  cow,  and  another  for  the  observation 
of  newly-arrived  animals — a  sort  of  quarantine  ;  in  short,  they  found  a  highly 
organised  model  dairy,  Clearly  they  were  “  off  the  rails.”  The  farmer  re¬ 
pudiated  the  idea  that  the  milk  he  supplied  could  have  caused  the  epidemic  ; 
and  so  far  as  could  be  observed  he  was  right. 

Still,  there  was  the  ugly  fact  that  the  victims  of  the  epidemic  had  all  been 
consumers  of  the  milk  from  this  farm,  and  from  this  farm  alone.  The  detec¬ 
tives  formed  a  great  resolution.  They  would  examine  in  the  minutest  detail 
the  sources  and  the  distribution  of  the  milk,  tracing  each  separate  cow’s  yield 
into  the  particular  household  that  finally  consumed  it ;  and  they  would  com¬ 
pare  the  facts  thus  ascertained  with  the  incidence  of  the  epidemic.  Thus  it 
was  discovered  that  only  certain  milk  conveyed  the  infection  (if  the  milk  was 
the  cause  at  all),  and  only  at  certain  times.  A  correspondence  was  established 
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between  particular  milkings  and  particular  cases  of  scarlatina.  The  next  step 
was  to  examine  the  cows  which  had  yielded  those  milkings  ;  for  it  appeared 
likely  that  something  had  been  wrong  with  them — though  unnoticed  by  the 
dairy-people — competent  to  produce  scarlatina  in  consumers  of  their  milk. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  certain  cows  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  vesicles 
and  ulcers  on  the  teats  and  udders.  But  what  of  that  ?  What  affinity  could 
this  affection  have  with  scarlatina  ? 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  great  German  pathologist  was  called  in.  He 
fastened  at  once  on  the  ulcers,  examined  them  microscopically,  and  traced 
the  local  and  constitutional  development  of  the  disease.  He  found  nothing 
resembling  any  symptom  of  scarlatina,  nor  by  inoculating  calves  with  the 
virus  could  he  produce  scarlatina.  Inoculation  simply  reproduced  an  identical 
disease.  But  under  the  microscope  the  virus  disclosed  its  active  principle, 
the  streptococcus  ;  him  the  Doctor  forthwith  captured  and  cultivated,  in  tubes 
containing  either  solid  nutritive  gelatine  or  Agar-Agar  mixture.  He  throve 
prodigiously ;  and  when  he  had  increased  and  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  extent 
he  was  inoculated  into  a  number  of  calves,  with  the  result  that  a  disease  was 
produced  in  them  resembling  in  many  respects  scarlatina  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject,  Next,  streptococci  were  artificially  cultivated  in  milk,  with  the  same 
result.  Many  months  of  patient  inquiry  were  at  last  yielding  their  reward. 
The  cow-disease,  which  was  at  once  the  child  and  the  parent  of  the  strepto¬ 
coccus,  was  not  itself  scarlatina ;  the  streptococcus,  as  taken  from  the  cow, 
could  not  produce  scarlatina  ;  but  scarlatina,  or  something  as  much  like  it  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  calf,  was  produced  by  the  streptococcus  after  culti¬ 
vation  in  milk.  Corroboration  of  this  remarkable  discovery  was  afforded  by 
observations  upon  two  specimens  of  milk  drawn  from  the  sa?ne  cow  at  the 
same  time —  the  one  from  a  healthy  and  the  other  from  an  ulcerated  teat.  The 
former  was  quite  wholesome  ;  the  latter  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  scar¬ 
latina-producing  streptococci. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  a  dairy  where  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  against  the  infection  of  the  milk,  an  obscure  disease 
affected  some  of  the  cows,  and,  while  not  contaminating  their  milk  in  itself, 
provided  the  materials  for  such  contamination  in  the  shape  of  small  external 
ulcers,  the  matter  from  which  was  carried  into  the  milk  by  the  action  of  the 
milker’s  hand.  As  the  milk  came  from  the  cow  it  was  pure ;  as  it  fell  into 
the  pail  it  was  infected.  The  organism  contained  in  the  particles  from  the 
ulcers  found  in  the  milk  a  good  medium  in  which  to  multiply ;  and  such  milk 
then  practically  corresponded  to  an  artificial  cultivation  of  the  streptococcus, 
capable  of  setting  up  scarlatina  in  the  human  subject — St.  James's  Gazette. 


REPORT  TO  THE  WATCH  COMMITTEE  OF  NOTTINGHAM,  OF 
A  VISIT  TO  M.  PASTEUR,  IN  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PATIENT, 
THOMAS  ELLIS. 

BY  THOMAS  WM.  CAVE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Gentlemen, — On  Tuesday,  December  14th,  I  received  instructions  from 
Dr.  H.  O.  Taylor  to  accompany  the  young  man,  Thomas  Ellis,  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  on  the  loth  ult.,  to  Paris  and  place  him  under  the  care 
of  M.  Pasteur. 

We  left  Nottingham  on  Wednesday  morning  (December  15th),  and  arrived 
in  Paris  the  same  evening. 

I  placed  Ellis  in  the  care  of  Madame  Voiry,  the  English  wife  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Institute  Pasteur, 
from  whom  he  received  every  kindness  and  attention. 
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On  Thursday  morning  (the  i6th),  I  took  Ellis  to  the  Institute  Pasteur  in  the 
Rue  Vanguelin,  where  vve  arrived  about  1030. 

I  found  in  the  waiting-room,  which  was  large,  comfortable  and  well- 
heated,  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations,  awaiting  their  turn  for  treatment. 

As  the  new  arrivals  always  receive  the  first  turn,  I  had  not  to  wait  long 
before  receiving  attention. 

On  entering  the  office  I  found,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  M. 
Pasteur  was  away  in  Italy,  and  I  had  not,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  great  savant^  of  whom  France  may  well  be  proud.  However,  I  was 
received  by  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  told  my  errand,  and  who  proceeded  to 
put  a  number  of  searching  questions  to  Ellis  and  myself,  and  to  carefully 
note  down  our  replies.  The  certificate,  testifying  to  the  rabid  condition  of 
the  dog,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Pyatt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  myself,  was 
read  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Having  been  put  through  this  severe  cross-examination,  Ellis,  with  other 
fresh  arrivals,  was  called  into  the  operating  room  where  he  received  his 
first  inoculation  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  was  but  slightly  painful,  although  many  of  the  new  patients 
exhibited  a  considerable  amount  of  nervousness. 

During  Thursday  and  Friday  (i6th  and  17th)  Ellis  received  six  inocula¬ 
tions,  attending  at  the  Institute  at  ii  a.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  'From  Saturday 
(i8th)  until  Wednesday  (29th)  Ellis  received  one  or  two  inoculations  daily, 
and  the  treatment  was  completed  on  the  29th,  when  he  had  had  no  less  than 
twenty-one  inoculations. 

I  was  shown  every  kindness  and  attention  by  the  medical  staff,  and  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  this  most  valuable  system 
of  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  Hydrophobia. 

I  saw  in  the  waiting-room  people  from  many  lands,  from  Algeria,  from 
Portugal,  Hungary,  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  India,  besides  many  from 
France ;  all  bearing  witness,  both  by  their  presence  and  their  cheerful  bear¬ 
ing,  to  their  faith  in  the  discovery  of  M.  Pasteur. 

I  saw  in  the  receiving-room  how  searching  were  the  questions  asked  v^ith 
regard  to  the  dog,  and  that  no  patient  was  received  who  could  not  produce 
a  certificate  signed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  testifying  that  the  dog  which  had 
bitten  him  was  suffering  from  Rabies. 

In  the  operating-room,  too,  I  saw  the  most  perfect  system  prevailing,  no 
hurry,  no  confusion,  5^et  the  patients  received  their  inoculations  with  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity. 

Dr.  Roux,  the*  chief  of  M.  Pasteur’s  medical  staff,  performs  all  the  inocu¬ 
lations  with  his  own  hands.  The  patients  are  sent  to  him  in  divisions,  each 
person  in  a  division  having  received  the  same  number  of  injections.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  a  patient  receiving  a  wrong  dose,  which 
might  prove  fatal  through  being  given  at  the  wrong  time. 

Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the  virus  contained  in  the  injections,  that  M. 
Pasteur’s  assistants  have  undergone  the  preventative  treatment,  in  order  to 
render  themselves  safe  from  accidental  inoculations  of  the  virus.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  process  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
most  systematic  manner,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  large  amount  of  work 
be  safely  performed,  no  less  than  300  patients  per  month  presenting  them¬ 
selves  for  treatment. 

Attached  to  the  operating  room  is  the  surgery,  where  the  unhealed  wounds 
are  dressed.  All  the  wounds  are  treated  antiseptically. 

The  cases  which  are  considered  by  M.  Pasteur  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
are  those  in  which  the  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  face. 

Then  come  those  bitten  on  the  bare  hands  or  legs,  the  least  dangerous  of 
all  being  those  bitten  through  the  clothes. 
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Patients  bitten  on  the  face,  especially  children,  are  often  kept  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  four,  five,  or  even  six  weeks. 

■  M.  Pasteur  considers  the  first  forty  days  after  the  bite  as  the  most 
dangerous  time  ;  he  therefore  keeps  up  the  treatment  in  the  worst  class  of 
cases  until  this  period  has  expired. 

The  shortest  time  occupied  by  the  treatment  is  ten  days. 

Ellis,  who  was  bitten  on  the  hand,  was  kept  under  treatment  for  fourteen 
days,  and  received  twenty-one  inoculations.  During  those  inoculations  he 
received  into  his  body  virus  of  sufficient  strength  to  kill  a  dog  in  ten  days, 
yet  owing  to  the  gradual  progress  from  the  weak  to  the  strong,  no  harm  was 
produced  by  the  most  powerful  inoculations ;  the  boy  is,  I  firmly  believe, 
protected  from  Hydrophobia. 

By  permission  of  Dr.  Roux,  I  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory  in  the 
Rue  D’Ulm,  where  the  supply  of  rabific  matter  is  kept  up  in  the  bodies  of 
rabbits. 

For  over  three  years  M.  Pasteur  has  kept  up  the  disease  by  transferring  it 
from  rabbit  to  rabbit.  Every  day  two  rabbits  die  from  Rabies,  and  every 
day  two  fresh  rabbits  are  inoculated  with  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
dead  rabbits.  A  little  bit  of  the  brain  is  mixed  with  sterilised  broth 
broth  made  perfectly  free  from  the  germs  of  decomposition)  and  is  then 
injected  with  a  finely-pointed  syringe  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Rabbits  so  inoculated  invariably  died  of  Rabies  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day  after  inoculation. 

As  the  rabbits  die,  their  spinal  cords  are  removed  and  suspended  in  bottles 
over  caustic  potash.  By  this  means  the  cords  become  dry,  and  do  not  de¬ 
compose,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  In  one  room  I  saw  a  whole 
series  of  these  bottles — twenty-eight  of  them — one  for  each  day  for  the  past 
month,  ranging  from  the  cord  which  had  been  dried  for  twenty-eight  days 
and  would  be  quite  innocuous,  to  the  fresh  cord  I  had  just  seen  removed, 
which  was  so  deadly  that  it  would  produce  death  in  a  rabbit  in  eight  days,  in 
a  dog  in  ten  days,  or  in  man  in  about  fourteen  days. 

I  was  informed  on  Wednesday,  December  29th,  that  Thomas  Ellis  had 
completed  his  course  of  treatment,  and  I  expressed  to  the  medical  staff  the 
thanks  of  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  the  patient,  and  myself  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  they  had  received  and  treated  Ellis. 

We  left  Paris  on  Thursday  morning,  December  30th,  and  arrived  in  Notting¬ 
ham  at  midnight,  Ellis  being  in  good  health  and  excellent  spirits. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris  I  obtained  a  copy  of  M.  Pasteur’s  last  report  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  read  on  November  2nd  last.  I  should  like  to  give 
a  few  extracts. 

The  report  deals  : — 

1st. — With  statistics  for  year  ending  October  31st,  1886. 

2nd. — With  improvements  made  in  method  during  year. 

3rd. — With  experiments  on  dogs  made  during  year. 

\st. — Statistics. 

Up  to  October  31st,  1886,  2,490  people  had  undergone  the  preventative 
treatment. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  all  patients  alike  received  one  inoculation 
daily  for  ten  days,  commencing  with  a  spinal-cord,  fourteen  days  old,  and 
finishing  with  one  five  days  old. 

Of  the  2,490  patients  treated,  1,700  were  French. 

Of  these  1,700  French  patients,  ten  died  from  Hydrophobia. 

Of  the  very  small  number  of  people  bitten  in  France,  who  did  not  undergo 
the  treatment,  seventeen  died  during  the  year. 
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From  T 880  to  1885  there  had  been  sixty  deaths  from  Hydrophobia  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  alone — i.e.,  an  average  of  twelve  per  annum. 

From  November  ist,  1885,  to  November  ist,  1886,  only  three  deaths  had 
occurred  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  from  Hydrophobia,  thus  showing  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  this  cause. 

Two  of  these  three  cases  had  not  received  any  treatment ;  the  other  had 
only  received  the  early  method  of  treatment — z>.,  one  inoculation  daily  for 
ten  days. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 

2Jtd. — Improved  Method. 

After  the  death  of  a  number  of  Russian  patients,  M.  Pasteur  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  increase  the  intensity  of  the  virus  used,  and  also  the 
nnmber  of  the  inoculations. 

He  therefore  adopted  the  following  system,  which  he  still  uses  : — 

He  commences  the  treatment  by  giving  six  inoculations  in  the  first  two 
days,  and  one  on  the  third. 

The  first  inoculation  is  with  spinal-cord  twelve  days  old. 

The  seventh  inoculation  is  with  spinal-cord  only  one  day  old. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  commences  the  treatment  again,  beginning  with 
spinal  cord  eight  days  old,  and  ends  the  second  course  by  again  using  cord 
only  one  day  old.  He  then  commences  again,  beginning  this  time  with  cord 
four  days  old,  and  again  finishing  with  that  only  one  day  old. 

The  third  course  usually  finishes  the  treatment. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  most  successful,  the  success  being  most 
marked  in  the  remaining  Russians,  and  in  children  bitten  severely  on  the  face, 
among  whom  he  had  previously  had  his  severest  losses. 

'ird. — Experiments  on  Dogs. 

M.  Pasteur  gives  the  result  of  experiments  on  dogs.  He  finds  that  if  dogs 
are  inoculated  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  with  the  virus  from  the  dead  rabbit, 
Rabies  results,  and  death  occurs  infallibly  in  ten  days. 

But  if  after  inoculating  a  dog  he  commences  the  preventive  treatment 
described  above,  and  carries  it  out  rapidly,  givmg  the  moculations  every  two 
hours,  he  is  able  to  save  the  dog  from  the  disease,  710  ill-effects  following  the 
i7ijectio7t  of  the  powerful  virus  07i  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  aWiotcgh  all  dogs 
7iot  afterwards  so  treated  were  always  dead  in  ten  days. 

Pasteur  has  thus  proved  the  efficacy  of  his  system  in  a  manner  which  no 
reasonable  being  can  reject. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  within 
a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  an  institute  formed  in  this  country  for  the 
preventative  treatment  of  Hydrophobia. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  within  our  power  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  itself ;  and,  once  clear  of  it,  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  prevent  it  again  making  a  landing  on  our  shores. 

In  Germany  all  dogs  are  muzzled  at  all  times,  and  the  number  of  the  cases 
of  Rabies  in  the  last  five  years  have  fallen  to  10,  6,  4,  i,  o. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Rabies  is  almost  unknown,  only  one  or  two 
cases  having  occurred  in  dogs  imported  from  Europe.  Fortunately  the 
disease  was  at  once  stamped  out,  and  since  then  severe  measures  have  been 
taken  to  keep  these  colonies  free  from  this  fearful  scourge. 

No  dogs  are  allowed  to  enter  the  colonies  without  undergoing  a  strict 
quarantine  of  six  months’  duration. 

A  penalty  of  f^o  is  imposed  on  anyone  breaking  the  regulation,  and  the 
dog  is  destroyed. 

If  these  stringent  measures  are  considered  necessary  in  Germany  and  in 
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our  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  if  they  have  been  followed 
by  such  good  results,  surely  it  is  time  for  the  English  Government  to  take 
steps  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

I  believe  that  if  all  dogs  were  muzzled  throughout  the  country  for  two 
years.  Rabies  would  cease  to  exist  among  our  dogs. 

I  hope,  therefore,  our  fellow-townsmen  will  submit  themselves  willingly  to 
the  wise  regulations  ordered  by  your  Committee,  and  that  the  disease  may  be 
speedily  stamped  out  of  our  town  ;  although  unfortunately  we  shall  have  no 
guarantee  of  safety  from  its  recurrence  until  the  system  of  muzzling  is 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
obediently,  Thomas  Wm.  Cave,  M.R.C.V.S. 


SIR  FREDERICK  EITZWYGRAM’S  VETERINARY  PRIZES,  1887. 

1ST  Prize,  ^50;  2nd  ditto,  ^30;  3RD  ditto,  £20. 

The  competition  is  open  to  three  candidates  from  each  veterinary  school, 
nominated  by  the  Principal.  The  candidates  must  be  either  present  students, 
or  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  have  taken  their  diploma  since  the  last  com¬ 
petition. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. :  First  part,  written 
answers  to  questions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  veterinary  science ;  second 
part,  practical  and  viva  voce. 

In  the  first  part  900  marks  will  be  assigned,  viz. :  Anatomy,  300  ;  pathology, 
300  ;  physiology,  300. 

Two  hours  will  be  allowed  for  each  subject.  Five  or  six  questions  will  be 
set  in  each  subject.  Every  question  must  be  answered,  or  at  least  attempted. 
The  special  attention  of  candidates  is  called  to  this  rule. 

The  examination  for  the  first  part  will  take  place  at  R.C.V.S.,  10,  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  for  candidates  from  R.V.C.  ;  and  at  H.  and  A.  Society’s 
Hall,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  by  kind  permission  of  H.  and  A.  Society, 
for  candidates  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Colleges,  at  ten  a.m.,  on 
Tuesday,  May  loth. 

Scotch  candidates  may,  however,  be  examined  in  London,  if  more  con¬ 
venient  to  them,  and,  vice  versd^  London  candidates  in  Edinburgh. 


For  further  examination  in  part  two  the  Examiners  will  select  not  more 
than  five  candidates. 

This  further  examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  appear 
most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  the  selected  candidates  and  the  Examiners. 
Due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  will  be  given  to  the  selected  candidates  by 
the  Secretary,  R.C.V.S.  900  marks  will  be  assigned  to  part  two,  viz.  : 
Diagnosis  of  Diseases  in  Horses  and  Cattle,  400  ;  Examination  for  Soundness, 
300;  Selection  of  Animals  for  specified  uses,  100;  shoeing,  100.  Time  not 
to  exceed  two  hours  for  each  candidate. 

The  donor  will  pay  the  railway  fares  of  each  selected  candidate  to  and 
from  the  place  of  examination. 

The  Principals  of  Colleges  are  requested  to  forward  the  names  of  the 
candidates  nominated  by  them  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  not  later  than  May  3rd. 
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The  Parasites  of  Man,  and  the  Diseases  TfHiCH  proceed  from 
Them.  By  Rudolph  Leuckart.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
W.  E.  Hoyle,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.E.  (Edinburgh  :  Young 
J.  Pentland.  1886.) 

The  name  of  Leuckart,  who  is  professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  has  been  so  long  and  so  closely 
identified  with  helminthological  research,  and  he  is  so  universally 
recognised  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  appearance 
of  a  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  his  most  important  work  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
parasitism,  and  of  these  veterinary  surgeons  form  a  considerable  group. 
Though,  perhaps,  the  treatise  is  devoted  more  especially  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  parasites  of  man,  and  to  the  disturbances  to  which  they  give 
rise  in  him,  yet  his  particular  relationship  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
fact  that  he  receives  some  of  his  most  formidable  invaders  from  them, 
gives  it  a  much  wider  scope,  and  brings  it  within  the  class  of  works 
which  the  veterinarian  can  refer  to  with  abundance  of  profit  when 
studying  these  organisms  in  his  patients.  The  book,  it  is  true,  is  only 
a  portion  of  Leuckart’s  magnum  opus,  but,  nevertheless,  this  instalment 
is  of  great  value,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  natural  history  of  parasites 
in  general,  a  systematic  account  of  those  infesting  man,  and  a  special 
description  of  all  those  ranging  from  protozoa  to  cestoda.  Another 
volume,  the  second,  is  now  appearing  (second  edition)  in  Germany,  and 
a  translation  of  it  will  be  issued  here  in  due  course ;  it  will  include  the 
nematode  and  trematode  helminths,  in  addition  to  the  athropod  ectozoa, 
and  will  complete  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  animal  parasites  such  as  we 
have  never  yet  possessed. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  structure,  life  history,  metamorphoses, 
habitat,  and  pathological  effects  of  the  large  number  of  worms  here 
treated  of,  is  given  with  a  clearness  and  conciseness  nothing  short  of 
admirable,  which  makes  the  book  doubly  interesting  and  valuable. 

To  our  colleagues  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  treatise  as  a 
text  book  likely  to  prove  as  useful  to  them  as  to  medical  men,  throwing, 
as  it  does,  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  helminthology  of  the  domestic 
animals.  Mr.  Hoyle  has  executed  his  task  of  translation  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  its  correctness  is  further  guaranteed  by  the  revision  of  the 
author,  who  also  furnishes  a  preface  to  this  English  edition.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  well-executed  engravings  which,  of  course,  are  of  much 
service  in  illustrating  the  descriptions. 

The  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Edward 
Courtenay.  (London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  1887.) 

Though  it  is  not  stated  on  the  title-page,  nor  yet  elsewhere  in  the 
work,  yet  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Mr.  Courtenay  is  a  member  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  in  alL  probability  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario 
School.  However  this  may  be,  his  manual  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery  is  a  handy  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  and  includes  the 
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majority  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  the  domesticated  animals 
are  liable,  with  the  most  appropriate  treatment.  The  various  chapters 
are  well  written  in  plain,  concise  language,  and  the  subject  matter  is 
well  up  to  date,  the  author  stating  that  he  has  closely  adhered  to  the 
teachings  of  one  of  the  most  eminently  practical  veterinarians  and 
thorough  gentlemen  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet — 
Professor  A.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.” 

For  those  busy  practitioners  who  desire  a  ready  aide  memoire,  and  for 
advanced  veterinary  students,  the  manual  will  be  found  useful. 

Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Horse  :  A  Treatise  on  Equine 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  A.,  J.  B.,  and  G.  Gresswell.  The 
Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics. 
By  C.  G.  AND  A.  Gresswell.  The  Bovine  Prescriber.  By  J. 
B.  AND  A.  Gresswell.  (London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 
1886.) 

Book-writing,  which  many  who  have  indulged  in,  find  a  wearisome 
and  a  tedious  business,  seems  to  be  a  genial  amusement  and  an  easy 
process  to  the  brothers  Gresswell,  to  whom  the  production  of  volume 
after  volume  of  professional  lore  within  twelvemonths  may  be  considered 
no  great  effort,  though  it  may  stagger  the  reviewer.  The  task  of  the 
latter  is  not  difficult,  however,  as  the  works  are  not  of  great  size,  nor 
their  contents  difficult  of  comprehension  or  complex  in  nature.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  on  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  horse  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  certainly  a  new 
and  peculiar  medium  for  imparting  veterinary  information  of  a  special 
kind  ;  afterwards,  they  were  corrected  and  rendered  more  acceptable 
to,  we  suppose,  the  general  public,  and  reproduced  in  the  volume  now 
before  us,  which  is,  in  reality,  like  Mr.  Courtenay’s,  noticed  above,  a 
popular  work,  and  therefore  not  specially  written  for  veterinary 
surgeons,  though  they  may  find  some  advantage  in  referring  to  it  at 
times. 

The  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia  is  essentially  a  book  for  veterinary 
surgeons  and  students,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on 
medicines  and  their  uses,  arranged  in  a  clear  and  methodical  manner 
which  cannot  but  be  of  great  value.  In  the  last  number  of  the  journal, 
the  authors  indicated  a  number  of  corrections  required  in  the  volume. 

The  Bovine  Prescriber  is  a  little  work  of  about  seventy  pages,  and  is 
intended,  presumably,  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Equine  Hospital 
Prescriber,  brought  out  a  short  time  ago  by  two  of  the  authors.  The 
prescriptions  for  the  different  bovine  diseases  noticed  in  the  booklet 
appear  to  be  good,  and  as  they  have  all  been  tested  in  the  practice  01 
the  Gresswell  family  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  their  value  is 
assured. 

Indian  Grasses.  Second  Edition.  By  T.  J.  Symonds,  M.R.C.V.S., 
F.L.S.  (Madras  :  Higginbottom  and  Co.  1887.) 

This  work,  by  an  officer  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  has 
been  so  successful  in  its  first  edition,  w^hich  was  out  of  print  in  less  than 
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three  months  after  publication,  that  a  second — the  present — is  now 
issued.  Commenced  originally  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  oj  Veterinary  Science  in  India,  they  have  been  collected  and 
added  to,  and  now  in  this  volume  we  have  a  fairly  complete  description 
of  the  grasses  of  the  Indian  peninsula  most  useful  as  forage.  The  object 
of  the  author  has  been  to  diffuse  “  a  certain  amount  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  fodder-grasses,”  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  very 
satisfactorily,  the  botanical  descriptions  being  brief,  but  sufficiently 
clear,  with  the  aid  of  good  illustrations,  to  enable  those  interested  to 
determine  the  species  of  grass  found  growing  in  any  particular  place. 
The  suggestions  for  a  better  grass  supply,  which  is  greatly  needed  in 
India,  merits  the  earnest  attention  of  those  Indian  officials  whom  the 
forage  question  most  concerns  ;  indeed,  it  should  receive  the  notice  of 
the  Government  of  that  great  country,  as  in  some  parts  it  is  very  de¬ 
fective. 

To  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  India,  Mr  Symonds  has  rendered  good 
service  in  supplying  him  with  a  work  which  should  greatly  assist  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  in  this  way  benefit  India. 

A  Manual  of  Indian  Cattle  and  Sheep  :  Their  Breeds,  Manage¬ 
ment,  AND  Diseases.  By  J.  Shortt,  M.D.,  V.S.,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
Second  Edition.  (Madras  :  Higginbottom  and  Co.  1885.) 

This  little  work  by  a  medical  man,  who  also  appends  V.S.  to  his 
name,  though  the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  Register  of  the  Royal 
College,  like  the  book  just  noticed,  has  chiefly  a  local  value.  But  this 
value  appears  to  be  recognised  in  India,  where  a  second  edition  has 
been  called  for,  and  where  such  a  manual  must  be  prized  by  those  non¬ 
professionals  who  have  to  deal  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The 
description  of  the  indigenous  breeds  of  these  animals,  with  illustrations 
of  them,  is  very  interesting,  though  of  course  necessarily  brief.  Their 
diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  these,  are  fairly  well  dealt  with,  for  much 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  way  of  scientific  or  accurate  work  in  such  a 
handbook.  There  is  a  list  of  vernacular  names  of  the  diseases  mentioned, 
and  a  memo,  on  fodder-grasses. 

Veterinary  Surgical  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine.  By  J. 
Burke  and  Richard  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Cawnpore :  printed 
at  the  Medical  Hall  Press.  1886.) 

The  progress  of  veterinary  science  is  made  more  evident  by  the 
appearance  of  this  work  than  it  would  be  by  the  publication  of  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  in  any  European 
language.  Written  in  Urdu  for  the  benefit  of  natives  of  India,  it  testifies 
to  an  immense  stride  in  advance  of  animal  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
literature  of  that  great  country.  The  authors  were  well  qualified  to 
undertake  this  somewhat  difficult  task — the  father,  as  resident  professor 
and  lecturer  for  many  years  at  the  Lahore  Veterinary  School ;  and  the 
son,  from  his  English  professional  training,  and  the  excellent  use  he  has 
made  of  his  time  and  opportunities  for  study,  as  his  contributions  since 
his  return  to  India  testify.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  novel  in  the 
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book,  and  this,  added  to  its  high  scientific  tone  in  the  pathological  and 
histological  descriptions,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  native  mind  devoted 
to  such  a  study.  There  are  many  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  not 
very  successful,  but,  on  the  whole,  when  the  difficulties  to  be  contended 
with  are  considered,  the  way  in  wiiich  they  have  been  encountered  and 
largely  overcome  is  well  worthy  of  praise.  The  authors  undertook  a 
heavy  task,  and  have  got  through  it  in  a  remarkably  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Philadelphia  : 

A.  L.  Hummel.) 

In  October  last,  what  might  be  designated  a  new  series  of  this 
quarterly  periodical  was  begun,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  its  arrangement  and  production  will  render  it  yet  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  wide  class  of  readers  it  commands  as  a  representative 
scientific  journal  of  its  class. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Special  Meeting  of  Council,  held  February  17TH,  1887. 

Dr.  G.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Professors  Axe,  Brown,  Duguid,  Pritchard,  Robertson,  Walley ; 
Messrs  J.  D.  Barford,  B.  Cartledge,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  E.  Coleman  Dray,  Thomas 
Greaves,  J.  Harpley,  W.  F.  Mulvey,  A.  H.  Santy,  FI.  L.  Simpson,  James  F. 
Simpson,  James  Storrar,  William  Whittle,  F.  W.  Wragg. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from  the  following 
gentlemen,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting : — General 
Fitzwygram  ;  Messrs.  Williams,  Perrins,  Peter  Taylor,  Woods,  Carter,  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Simcocks. 

College  Building  Fund. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  further  cheque  from  Mr.  Greaves 
for  ^21,  and  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Rutherford  for  five  guineas,  for  the  above 
Fund. 

Fellowship  Examination. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  a  gentleman  coming  up  for  the 
Fellowship  Examination  had  presented  a  cheque  for  ten  guineas,  but  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  West  London  Commercial  Bank  it  was  not  met. 

The  Council  resolved  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  a  few  days  to  make 
good  the  amount. 

Corresponde7ice. 

The  Secretary  read  two  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Fleming,  dated  the  22nd 
and  the  28th  of  January  respectively,  from  Professor  MacFadyean,  of  Dick’s 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Report  from  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 

The  President  moved,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  that  the  following  students  be  relegated  to  their  studies 
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for  twelve  months  from  next  April: — Messrs.  Tibaldi,  Watson,  Roden,  Kelly, 
Daly,  Troughear,  Hawke,  Matthews,  and  Duffy. 

Report  from  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

It  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal,  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Warren  ;  and  that  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal, 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bray. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  passed  their 
Fellowship  Examination  on  the  28th  of  January: — Messrs.  David  McGill,  J. 
C.  James,  J.  A.  Gosling,  Nicholson  Almond,  H.  A.  Rumboll,  Charles  Allen, 
and  William  South.  Thirty-four  gentlemen,  he  said,  had  passed  their  Fellow¬ 
ship  Examination  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  President  said  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  summon 
the  members  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  was  one  of  serious  importance,  and  upon  its 
decision  would  greatly  depend  the  existence  of  their  College  as  a  Licensing 
Body.  The  Examiners,  he  was  sure,  had  hitherto  performed  their  duties  in 
such  a  way  as  to  merit  entire  confidence.  They  had  three  duties  to  perform 
— to  the  profession,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  students.  Necessarily  it  was 
impossible  to  please  everyone  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties.  The  profes¬ 
sion  itself  complained  that  incompetent  men  were  admitted  into  its  ranks  ; 
the  public  frequently  called  out  that  veterinary  surgeons  were  not  competent 
to  perform  duties  which  they  were  certified  by  the  Royal  College  as 
competent  to  perform  ;  and  the  students  themselves  very  often  complained 
that  they  were  unfairly  examined.  The  Council  had  to  consider  the  position 
of  the  Royal  College  with  regard  to  the  public,  the  profession,  the  students, 
and  the  Examiners  it  had  appointed.  The  Examiners  for  the  Final  Examina¬ 
tion  met  as  usual  last  month.  The  students  to  be  examined  on  the  13th 
were  those  belonging  to  the  Clyde  Street  Veterinary  College,  and  were 
examined  as  fairly  as  they  could  be  examined,  and  in  the  usual  way.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  result  of  the  Examination  was  announced  that  evening.  On 
the  following  evening  the  Examination  of  the  students  of  the  New  Veterinary 
College  was  commenced,  but  as  the  Examination  had  to  go  over  to  another 
night,  the  result  was  not  announced  that  evening.  On  that  night  (the  14th) 
towards  the  end  of  the  Examination,  the  hall-keeper’s  wife  ran  into  the  ex¬ 
amination  room  and  complained  to  the  Secretary  that  the  students  had  been 
knocking  her  about.  He  was  afterwards  informed  that  when  some  of  the 
Examiners  made  their  exit  from  the  examination  room  there  was  a  large  mob 
of  young  men  in  the  street,  and  that  when  one  special  Examiner  appeared — 
Mr.  Robinson — he  was  hooted  and  howled  at,  with  cries  of  “We  will  kill 
him.”  The  mob  followed  the  Examiners,  making  terrible  noises  and  pelting 
them  with  oranges,  until  they  reached  the  hotel,  which  the  latter  entered, 
and  before  which  they  stood  for  some  time  making  a  great  disturbance.  On 
the  following  evening  Mr.  Robinson  remained  in  the  examination  room  for 
some  time  after  some  of  the  Examiners  had  gone,  but  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  himself  (Dr.  Fleming)  and  other  two  gentlemen,  he  was 
received  with  most  terrible  bowlings  and  savage  cries.  He  (the  President) 
appealed  to  the  students  to  desist  from  behaviour  which  was  not  only  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  themselves,  but  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  profession  which  they  were 
trying  to  enter.  The  students  replied  by  jeering  words,  and  continued  hooting 
and  howling.  The  mob  followed  them  down  Princes  Street  when  eggs  began  to 
fly  about,  several  of  the  passengers  being  struck.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  no 
teacher  was  present,  or  anybody  to  exercise  any  restraint  upon  the  students. 
It  was  a  mob  of  infuriated  young  men,  behaving  in  a  riotous  and  most  disgraceful 
manner,  insulting  and  assaulting  the  Examiners.  The  announcement  of  the 
results  of  the  Examinations  at  the  New  College  on  the  14th  and  15th  was  not 
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made  known  until  immediately  before  the  Examiners  left  on  the  latter  date. 
The  New  Veterinary  College  men,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  results,  and  could  not  have  been  prepared  to  assault  the  Examiners,  even 
had  they  been  inclined  to  do  so.  On  the  17th  the  Examination  in  Class  B 
began — the  examination  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  (Dr.  Fleming) 
directed  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Scotland  to  write  to  the 
principals  of  the  two  schools  in  Edinburgh,  asking  whether  their  students 
had  been  engaged  in  the  riotous  proceedings,  and  if  so,  for  the  names  of  the 
ringleaders.  Professor  Williams  replied  promptly  that  his  students  were 
not  engaged  in  the  riotous  conduct.  The  Examiners,  of  course,  felt  deeply 
hurt  at  the  treatment  they  had  received.  It  was  not  a  private  squabble,  but 
a  public  riot,  got  up  against  the  Examiners  with  a  view  of  terrorising  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  On  the  17th  a  meeting  of  the  students  was 
held  in  the  Clyde  Street  Veterinary  School,  and  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  a  teacher  of  that  school.  Very  severe  comments  were  made  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  Examiners,  unfounded  statements  were  made,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  passed  as  to  the  Examiners  and  the  mode  of 
examination.  At  the  same  time  articles  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  letter  was  a  letter  from  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  veterinary 
colleges,  and  he  (the  President)  had  not  much  doubt  as  to  who  that  teacher 
was.  The  gist  of  that  letter  was  that  of  late  the  rejections  of  students  had 
greatly  increased,  on  account  of  the  Royal  College  failing  to  obtain  the 
powers  of  a  charter  to  impose  pupilage  ;  that  the  profession  had  heretofore 
been  able  to  procure  one  hundred  guineas  from  students  for  instructing  them ; 
that  having  been  discontinued,  the  profession  were  annoyed  at  it,  and 
on  that  account  they  put  pressure  on  the  students  and  so  rejected  them. 
The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  another  reason  why  the  students  were 
rejected  was  in  order  to  obtain  re-examination  fees.  The  writer  then  went 
on  to  find  fault  with  the  Examiners,  discrediting  them  in  the  estimation  of 
the  students  and  the  public.  The  Examiners  were  pronounced  incompetent, 
and  the  whole  Examination  termed  “  a  farce,”  because  it  was  made  so  severe 
that  the  students  could  not  possibly  pass  ;  they  were  also  stated  to  be  unfit 
to  examine,  and  therefore  the  Examination  was  not  a  fair  one.  No  assistance 
had  been  given  by  the  Clyde  Street  School  in  obtaining  any  information  as 
to  who  the  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were.  Professor  Walley  had  been  appealed 
to  to  render  assistance  in  that  respect,  but  that  gentleman  had  not  seen  his 
way  to  give  any  information  whatever.  The  Clyde  Street  School  had  been 
made  the  theatre  of  grave  charges  against  the  profession  and  the  Examiners. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  young,  inexperienced  teacher  occupied  the  chair  ;  but 
in  the  second  meeting  no  one  in  a  responsible  position  was  in  the  chair. 
The  students  had  been  left  under  their  own  control  to  abuse  the  Examiners, 
the  profession  generally,  and  everything  connected  with  the  Royal  College. 
If  anyone  ought  to  support  the  Examiners  in  their  arduous  duties  it  was  the 
teachers.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Examiners  wished  to  act  with  the 
teachers,  and  give  them  every  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  Examinations 
were  conducted.  The  teachers  of  the  Dick  College,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
were  rarely  present  at  the  Examinations,  and  he  thought  that  before  they 
framed  charges  against  the  Examiners  they  ought  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
how  the  Examinations  were  conducted.  One  of  the  teachers  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Examiners,  if  any 
complaints  existed,  should  be  brought  under  its  notice.  When  the  profession 
descended  so  low  as  to  allow  its  actions  to  be  controlled  by  young  students 
he  thought  it  was  time  to  close  the  Royal  College.  He  felt  deeply  hurt  at 
the  indignity  that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  profession  in  Edinburgh.  He 
could  honestly  say  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  raise  the  profession  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public ;  and  when  a  school  was  found  lending  its 
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teachers  and  students  to  debase  and  degrade  the  profession  he  thought  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  He  felt 
certain  the  Council  would  exempt  the  Examiners  from  any  blame.  If  there 
was  any  fault  on  the  part  of  an  Examiner  there  were  bye-laws  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  removal  from  office ;  but  the  Council  room  was  the  place  to 
discuss  such  matters,  and  not  the  public  press  or  the  lecture  room.  Entirely 
untruthful  and  unwarranted  statements  had  been  made  in  the  public  press 
of  Edinburgh  by  those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  come  forward  to 
support  the  Examiners  and  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  the  riotous  students. 
If  any  member  of  the  Council  desired  to  ask  any  questions  he  would  be 
happy  to  reply  to  them. 

Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  regrets  enough  by 
this  time  over  the  mistaken  folly  on  the  part  of  some  veterinary  students  in 
Edinburgh  which  had  culminated  in  such  a  discreditable  demonstration. 
He,  however,  did  not  believe  that  this  result  had  been  foreseen  or  intended 
by  the  bulk  of  the  students  with  the  insults  to  which  their  Examiners  had 
been  subjected.  He  had  himself  invariably  been  treated  with  respect  and 
courtesy  by  candidates  for  examination,  and  he  believed  that  his  colleagues 
could  bear  similar  testimony.  He  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  no  such 
antagonistic  feeling  towards  the  Examiners  as  had  been  alleged. ^  The 
students,  he  thought,  had  been  already  sufficiently  punished  by  their  own 
reflections,  and  he  hoped  that  they  had  now  heard  the  first  and  the  last  of 
their  ungenerous  and  unbecoming  behaviour.  The  only  desire  of  the 
Examiners  was  to  act  with  impartiality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  kindness. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  an  Examiner  became  unpopular  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  an  undue  number  of  rejections,  and  he 
had  but  little  chance  of  setting  himself  right.  The  shortness  of  the  present 
curriculum  had  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  correspondence  to 
the  press.  The  Council  had  been  always  ready  to  receive  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  principals  and  the  teachers  of  the  colleges,  and  if  they  were 
really  of  opinion  that  a  longer  curriculum  was  needed,  the  Council,  he 
thought,  should  adopt  the  recommendation,  and  extend  the  period  to  four 
years,  or  even  longer.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  whatever  the  stan¬ 
dard,  that  the  students  should  be  educated  up  to  it,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  lowered  to  meet  the  necessities  of  incompetent  candidates.  Mr.  Cox 
then  criticised  in  some  detail  the  mode  of  marking  at  the  Examinations,  and 
suggested  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council. 

Professor  Walley  said  it  had  been  stated  that  nine  students  were  relegated 
to  their  studies  on  account  of  their  incompetence.  It  so  happened  that  they 
all  belonged  to  one  college,  and  it  was  only  right  that  the  Council  should 
know  what  their  marks  were  in  comparison  with  those  of  students  of  other 
colleges.  If  that  information  were  given  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that 
one  or  two  of  them  at  any  rate  were  not  more  incompetent  than  others 
who  had  passed.  He  moved  that  the  marks  be  read  out. 

Mr.  Storrar  thought  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Examiners  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Professor  Pritchard  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  marks,  which  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  be  regarded  as  private. 

Professor  Walley ’s  proposal  was  negatived. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  moved,  “  That  the  recommendation  from  the  Court  of 
Examiners  with  regard  to  the  relegation  of  the  students  be  adopted,  but  that 
the  period  of  twelve  months  be  shortened  to  six  :  viz.,  from  January  last  until 
the  July  Examination.” 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
agreed  to. 

Professor  Walley  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Council. 
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Mr.  Greaves  thought  that  the  whole  matter  with  regard  to  the  riotous 
conduct  of  the  students  at  Edinburgh  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
he  would  move  that  a  committee  be  formed  to  investigate  the  occurrence,  and 
ascertain  whether  there  was  really  any  substantial  ground  for  the  complaints 
of  the  students. 

Professor  Brown  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  thought  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once, 
for  if  an  inquiry  were  made  into  the  matter  in  the  meantime,  the  riotous 
students,  if  they  applied  themselves,  might  pass  their  examination  and  get 
out  of  the  College  unscathed. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Santy  moved,  “That  the  Secretary  of  the  Examining  Board  for 
Scotland  be  instructed  to  adopt  every  possible  means  for  protecting  the 
Examiners  from  annoyance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  veterinary 
students,  and  have  them  defended  from  interference  and  insults.” 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  before  the  motion  was  put  he  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  riotous  students 
had  all  come  from  one  college — the  Dick  Veterinary  College — as  Principal  of 
that  college,  he  desired  proof  of  that  statement.  He  had  been  asked  to  supply 
the  names  of  the  riotous  students,  and  he  frankly  replied  that  he  had  no 
means  of  supplying  the  required  intormation.  There  had  been  a  threat  to 
suspend  the  whole  of  the  students,  but  that  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  the 
information  sought.  The  threat  was  then  limited  to  the  suspension  of  a  particular 
class,  viz..  Class  C.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  students  in  question,  and  he  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  he  was  with¬ 
holding  the  information.  It  could  be  proved  that  the  “mob”  was  composed, 
not  only  of  veterinary  students  of  both  colleges  in  Edinburgh,  but  of  other 
students  and  some  of  the  public.  He  denied  the  statement  of  the  President 
that  the  school  had  been  lending  its  teachers  and  students  to  debase  the 
profession.  He  also  denied  the  allegation  which  he  said  had  been  made  in 
the  Edinburgh  press,  viz.,  that  students  had  been  rejected  by  the  Examiners 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  examination  fees.  He  had  himself  done  his 
utmost  to  protect  the  Examiners,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  Examination 
was  held  in  Clyde  Street  he  had  to  get  the  Examiners  quietly  out  of  the  front 
door  of  the  college,  while  a  student  from  another  college  was  kept  in  a  back 
street,  where  he  was  threatening  to  stab  them  with  a  knife. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  appeal  to  the  principals  of 
the  veterinary  schools  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  place  the  students  of 
their  respective  schools  upon  their  honour,  and  that  they  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  good  order  and  the  safety  of  the  Examiners. 

Professor  Robertson  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Santy’s  motion, 
“  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  during  the  last  Examination  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  some  very  unseemly  disturbances  amongst  students  occurred,  deplores 
this  circumstance,  and  desires  to  express  its  opinion  that  such  indefensible 
and  disgraceful  proceedings,  while  insulting  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
the  Council,  are  calculated  to  bring  the  profession  into  disrepute  with  the 
public.  Considering  these  facts,  the  Council  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Edinburgh  schools  to  the  subject,  and  requests  that  the  authorities  of 
these  institutions  will  take  such  steps  as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  scenes.” 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Examiners,  which  stated 
that  the  writer  had  heard  Professors  Walley  and  Macfadyean,  nine  months 
before,  find  fault  with  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  general,  and  assert  that 
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unless  more  students  were  passed  the  examiners  would  be  mobbed  by  the 
latter.  The  rejected  students,  the  President  said,  had  been  patted  on  the 
back  by  the  teachers,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  they 
had  been  unfairly  rejected. 

Professor  Walley  denied  that  an}’’  such  thing  had  happened. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  Professor  Walley  had  used 
the  proper  means  he  might  have  obtained  the  names  of  guilty  students.  He 
proposed,  “  That  the  Council  sincerely  regrets  that  it  has  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  riots  by  veterinary  students  in  Edinburgh, 
and  it  further  regrets  that  no  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  the  said  Council 
by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  guilty  students.” 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Santy  thought  that  his  proposition  might  be  embodied  with  Professor 
Robertson’s  resolution. 

Professor  Axe  thought  that  neither  of  the  proposals  went  to  the  point,  and 
he  proposed  that  a  small  committee  should  be  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  Principal  of  the  New 
Veterinary  College,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  students,  and  inquiring  what  steps  the  authorities 
of  the  College  proposed  to  take  in  order  to  protect  the  Examiners  in  future. 

Mr.  Greaves  supported  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Santy. 

The  President  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  only  efficient  protection  for  the 
examiners  was  police  protection,  which  had  been  required  for  a  long  time. 
The  students  in  the  two  Edinburgh  riots  were  perfectly  insane  with  fury,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  trust  to  their  honour  when  they  were  away  from  their 
schools.  He  should  be  sorry  to  go  to  Edinburgh  trusting  to  their  assurances. 
It  would  be  well  to  employ  a  few  detectives  to  discover  the  men  whose  names 
the  principals  said  they  could  not  obtain. 

Professor  Robertson’s  amendment  was  then  put  and  rejected,  seven  voting 
for  it,  and  eight  against  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson’s  proposal  was  also  put  to  the  meeting,  and  negatived. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Santy  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved,  “  That  under  no  circumstances  should  the  students 
be  allowed  to  know  the  result  of  the  examinations  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  these  are  completed,  and  that  the  teachers  present  should  be  requested 
to  co-operate  with  the  examiners  in  carrying  out  this  resolution.” 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Dray  then  moved,  “  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  continue  to  have  unabated  confidence  in  the  Examiners,  and 
they  are  convinced  the  Examiners  perform  their  duties  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession,  and  with  fairness  and  justice  to  the  students.” 

Mr.  Santy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  censure  on  Professor  Macfadyean  was  proposed,  but  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  President  said  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  that  a  student  of  the  Dick  College,  named  Carriithers,  who  had  gradu¬ 
ated  on  the  Thursday  evening,  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbance, 
and  that  on  the  14th  he  was  seen  haranguing  the  students  and  inciting  them 
to  riotous  conduct.  It  was  a  question  whether,  and  in  what  way,  the  Council 
should  take  his  conduct  into  consideration. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  matter  was  deferred  to  the 
next  quarterly  meeting. 

Professor  Walley  suggested,  “  That  the  students  of  the  two  schools  should 
form  one  body  for  examination,  and  that  they  should  go  up  in  alphabetical 
order.” 
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Mr.  Cartledge  seconded  the  proposal. 

The  President  thought  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  the  Examination 
Committee.  If  any  alteration  were  made  casting  any  reflection  upon  the 
Examiners,  the  public  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  students  were  justified 
in  their  riotous  conduct. 

Professor  Walley  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Examination  Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  moved,  “That  the  subject  of  this  special  meeting,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Examinations,  be  referred  to  the  Examination  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Mr.  Cartledge  hoped  the  Committee  would  take  into  its  consideration 
Professor  Walley’s  suggestion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  the  usual  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  took  place  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
Friday,  the  4th  February,  the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Carter,  in  the  chair;  the 
following  members  were  also  present :  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  W. 
Anderton,  T.  C.  Toop,  W.  Lodge,  J.  Scriven,  G.  Hardie,  H.  Snarry,  J.  Bell, 
G.  Pickering,  T.  Fletcher,  P.  Carter,  A.  Hanson,  Broughton,  Bowman,  Mason, 
Greenhalgh,  Chambers,  etc. ;  A.  W.  Briggs  (Messrs.  T.  Briggs),  President 
Lancashire  Society ;  Whittle,  Worsley,  and  J.  H.  Carter,  Burnley,  were 
present  as  visitors. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor  Williams, 
Messrs.  Dray,  Bale,  Danby,  Axe,  J.  M.  Pollard,  Whitehead,  Cooper,  Atcher- 
ley,  Jno.  Freeman,  Walker,  and  G.  Schofield  ;  also  a  number  of  our  Lanca¬ 
shire  friends  were  unable  to  be  with  us. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bell  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hanson,  Norwood  Green,  Halifax.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Toop  nominated  Mr.  T.  H.  Seeker,  Knaresborough. 

Mr.  G.  Schofield  nominated  Messrs.  G.  W.  Beck,  Castleford;  and  G. 
Sweeting,  W akefield. 

The  ensuing  election  of  Council  was  next  considered,  and  after  a  little 
discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  P. 
Carter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Toop,  that  this  society  uses  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Whittle. 

Mr.  Whittle  returned  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  for  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  good-will  towards  him,  and  he  trusted  his  conduct  in  the  future 
would  also  merit  their  entire  approval. 

Mr.  Toop  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  very  unprofessional 
conduct  of  Messrs.  Gresswell,  of  Louth,  in  publishing  articles  on  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  newspapers,  actually  giving  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases,  and  thus  inviting  horse  and  cattle  owners  to  find  their  own 
medicines,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  their  professional 
brethren.  Messrs.  Pickering,  Bowman,  Greaves,  Fletcher,  P.  Carter,  J.  H. 
Carter,  the  President,  and  Secretary  expressed  their  disapproval  of  Messrs. 
Gresswell’s  conduct. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Mr.  Broughton  seconded,  that  a  letter  con¬ 
demning  these  literary  newspaper  effusions  be  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Gresswell 
and  the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  was  of  opinion  we  ought  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this 
matter,  as  unprofessional  conduct  generally  found  its  own  level ;  he  had 
never  heard  these  newspaper  articles  spoken  of  by  any  of  his  friends  and 
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castomers,  and  he  moved  an  amendment,  “  That  no  action  be  taken  in  this 
matter.” 

Mr.  A.  W.  Briggs  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  and 
seconded  the  amendment. 

The  proposition  was  carried  by  eighteen  to  two. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  highly-meritorious  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dress,  receiving  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen, — My  first  duty  is  to  return  my 
sincere  and  respectful  thanks  for  the  great  honour  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  by  electing  me  to  fill  this  chair  as  your  President  for  this  year,  and  when 
I  recollect  the  many  eminent  men  and  sound  practitioners  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  office,  I  am  fully  aware  that  comparison  with  them  would  be  very 
formidable  to  a  far  more  worthy  successor.  While  I  desire  you  to  accept 
this  unexaggerated  expression  of  gratitude,  I  am  anxious  that  I  shall  still  be 
under  obligation  to  you,  for  encouragement  and  assistance  afforded  me  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  society,  for  an  increased  attendance  of  members, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  themes  for  discussion  at  our  quarterly  meetings,  so 
that  my  year  of  office  may  at  least  not  be  characterised  by  a  diminution  of 
the  interest  in,  and  usefulness  of  our  society. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  derived  from 
these  gatherings,  they  are  now  so  firmly  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  receive  the  support  of  nearly  every  member  of  our  profession  of  any 
eminence  who  sincerely  desires  the  advancement  of  our  science.  But  there 
is  one  result  of  our  meetings  to  which  I  should  like  more  particularly  to  refer, 
and  that  is  the  tendency  they  have  in  banishing  the  petty  jealousies  and 
suspicions  one  of  another  so  apt  to  result  from  infrequent  association  and 
professional  isolation.  Unfortunately  there  are  still  to  be  found  some 
members  of  our  profession,  who,  perhaps  from  an  egotistical  valuation  of 
their  own  merits,  think  fit  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  societies,  but  to 
such  persons  I  can  confidently  say  veterinary  societies  are  not  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  their  absence. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
members,  and  this  must  be  patent  to  all  of  you  when  I  state  the  fact  that  the 
Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  only  numbers  about  one  fourth  of 
the  veterinary  surgeons  resident  in  the  county ;  this  fact  I  recommend  for 
your  consideration,  and  ask  you  to  induce  such  of  your  professional  brethren 
to  join  us,  as  I  feel  sure  there  are  many  who  will  gladly  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  solicited.  Unity  is  strength,  so  reads  our  professional  motto,  and  in 
our  society  the  same  lesson  applies,  either  as  a  factor  in  our  professional 
politics,  or  as  a  lever  to  help  forward  our  scientific  and  social  advance. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
has  at  last  secured  a  home  of  its  own,  and  I  think  more  especially  because 
that  home  is  situated  on  what  may  justly  be  termed  classic  ground — ground 
associated  with  many  of  us  in  our  minds  with  that  momentous  occasion,  when 
we  were  admitted  to  be  qualified  to  practise  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary 
medicine.  I  can  assure  you  that  upon  my  visit  to  the  new  building,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  transformation  from  the  old,  dingy,  and  common-place 
buildings  to  the  noble  and  conspicuous  frontage  which  now  presents  itself ;  it 
is  indeed  a  building  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  not  because  of  its  architec¬ 
tural  grandeur  or  decorative  magnificence,  but  because  it  is  indeed  all  our 
own,  the  product  of  our  own  unassisted  endeavours  ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  profession  are  due  to  the  Council  for  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts  in  this  particular  direction.  The  thanks  of  the 
profession  are  also  due  to  those  individual  members  who  have  by  their 
voluntary  contributions  of  internal  decoration  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
premises. 
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I  must,  however,  remind  you  that  there  is  still  a  debt  upon  the  building, 
amounting  to  about  ^1,600,  and  as  this  year  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  'the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  we  ought  to  make  it  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  by  clearing  off  this  debt,  and  if  every  member  upon  the  register  will 
give  half  a  guinea  this  desirable  end  will  be  attained. 

I  cannot  more  fitly  leave  this  part  of  my  address  than  by  quoting  from  the 
Veterinary  Journal  as  follows  :  “  May  the  business  transacted  in  the  new- 
dwelling  be  conducted  in  wisdom,  concord,  and  amity,  and  may  it  tend  to  the 
public  good,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  profession.” 

Amongst  the  questions  which  during  the  past  year  have  excited  the  general 
interest  of  members  of  our  profession,  was  that  bone  of  contention,  the 
ninth  clause  of  the  Charter  of  1876.  I  think  we  may  now  conclude  that  the 
question  as  to  repeal  of  that  clause  is  finally  settled,  and  settled  in  such 
fashion  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  the  only  rational  settlement  that  could 
be  arrived  at.  The  clause  was  not  smuggled  into  the  charter  without  a 
chance  of  protest  by  any  member  who  had  an  objection  to  it,  but  was  actually 
allowed  to  exist  for  nearly  nine  years  before  its  so-called  injustice  and  im¬ 
practicability  were  perceived.  It  was  a  degree  instituted  with  the  very  laudable 
intention  of  stimulating  the  studies  and  investigations  of  veterinarians  and 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  testifying  that  our  science  was  keeping  pace 
with  the  times,  and  its  followers  were  not  sitting  down  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  collegiate  course,  but  were  anxious  that  the  profession  should 
elevate  itself  to  a  higher  platform,  where  the  public  might  perceive  we  were 
actuated  by  higher  and  nobler  motives  than  are  so  frequently  laid  at  our  door. 
This,  I  am  sure,  was  only  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  profession,  and 
any  member  who  objected  to  the  clause  because  of  the  prohibition  after  1886, 
of  the  right  of  7nembers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  sit  on 
the  Council  and  examining  board,  could  not  be  said  to  be  actuated  by  the  best 
wishes  for  the  advance  of  our  art.  If  our  profession  has  honours  to  bestow 
on  its  members,  by  all  means  let  these  honours  be  conferred  upon  men  who 
by  their  conduct  and  services  honour  the  profession  they  follow,  and  who 
show  a  desire  for  distinction  and  ambition  beyond  mere  money-grubbing  ; 
these  are  the  men  who  are  likely  to  present  themselves  for  the  Fellowship 
examination,  and  it  is  to  men  of  this  class  that  we  must  look  to  achieve  that 
general  recognition  of  our  services  which  we  all  so  earnestly  desire.  I  shall 
not  pursue  this  subject  further;  I  think  it  has  been  fully  threshed  out  else¬ 
where,  and  it  will  be  best  in  this  instance  to  allow  “the  dead  past  to  bury 
its  dead.” 

During  the  past  year  the  Privy  Council  have  seen  fit  to  add  two  more 
diseases,  viz..  Anthrax  and  Rabies,  to  the  list  of  diseases  of  animals  coming 
under  the  action  of  “The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  ”  of  1878.  It 
is  surprising  that  they  have  so  long  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  destructive 
and  terrible  courses  without  having  organised  systems  enforced  to  attempt 
their  suppression  and  prevention  ;  but  it  seems  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  small  mercies,  as  it  has  struck  me  very  forcibly,  that  whilst  alteration 
in  this  direction  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  powers  that  be,  they 
might  at  least  have  added  Tuberculosis  to  the  list ;  this  is  more  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  results  recorded  by  experimental  researches,  and 
the  extensive  distribution  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  essay 
on  Tuberculosis,  read  before  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association,  makes  some  very  necessary  strictures  on  the 
tardiness  of  our  Government  in  respect  to  this  disease,  and  says, 
“I  suppose  no  measures  will  be  adopted  by  them  until  public  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear,  and  the  mortality  of  the  people  from  Scrofula,  Con¬ 
sumption,  and  other  morbid  conditions  due  to  this  cause  have  reached  an 
alarming  extent.”  Professor  Walley  says  in  reference  to  Tuberculosis^ 
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“  Every  day  that  passes  strengthens  the  conviction  in  my  mind  that  it 
should  be  grappled  with  by  the  legislature.”  Professor  Williams  says,  “  I 
freely  admit  that  its  transmissibility  from  animal  to  animal  and  to  man  is 
sufficiently  proved,  and  that  Tuberculosis  should  be  included  in  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.”  The  unanimous  expression  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Association  in  May,  1883,  was  as  follows:  “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  the  Privy  Council  should  include  Tuberculosis  in  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.”  Professor  McCall  says,  “  The  flesh  and 
milk  of  an  animal  affected  with  Tuberculosis  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  its  stages 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  acting  on  my  opinion,  I  have  for  more  than 
twenty  years  condemned  every  carcase  which  has  passed  under  my  control.” 
I  intend  to  make  Tuberculosis  the  major  subject  of  my  address,  hoping 
thereby  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  members  present,  and  perhaps  stimulate 
some  of  you  who  are  possessed  of  more  experience  in  this  subject  than  my¬ 
self,  to  favour  us  during  the  year  with  an  exhaustive  essay  upon  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  for  the  prominence  I  give  to 
Tuberculosis,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  communicable  from  animals  to  man  by 
ingested  flesh  and  milk,  and  also  perhaps  by  inspired  polluted  air,  is  sufficient 
justification. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Roberts,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  my  own 
borough,  I  find  that  during  the  past  year,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
Keighley  are  recorded  as  caused  by  Consumption,  and  this  may  possibly  not 
represent  anything  like  the  actual  percentage,  as  out  of  a  total  of  560  deaths, 
267  are  vaguely  classed  as  resulting  from  other  causes,  after  those  resulting 
from  Zymotic  diseases.  Heart-disease,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  etc., 
have  been  accounted  for,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  assume  that  many  of 
these  were  from  Tuberculosis  in  some  of  its  phases.  However,  a  disease 
which  claims  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  is  at  any  rate  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  some  inquiries  as  to  its  prevention ;  this  is  a  duty  that  we  as 
veterinarians  owe  to  our  science,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  and  we  should 
individually  gain  all  the  information  respecting  the  disease  and  its  propaga¬ 
tion  that  lays  in  our  power,  so  that  we  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  restrain 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  avert  the  damages  threatening  the  public 
health.  I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  Tuberculosis,  and  its  bearing  on  the  animal  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  its  probable  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  community.  I 
propose  to  commence  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Koch,  who  has 
demonstrated  by  microscopical  arrangement  and  special  staining,  the 
existence  in  all  organs  affected  with  this  disease  of  a  distinctive  organism,  a 
veritable  bacteria.  I  will  not  pursue  the  question  of  its  personal 
characteristics,  but  just  follow  his  experiments.  To  prove  that  Tuberculosis 
is  a  purely  parasitic  malady,  dependent  upon  the  bacilli,  he  has  cultivated 
them  in  a  state  of  purity,  freed  them  from  every  morbid  product  which  might 
adhere  to  them,  and  has  inoculated  animals  with  these  isolated  bacilli,  and 
produced  the  morbid  phenomena  of  Tuberculosis,  such  as  are  observed 
following  experimental  inoculation  of  the  virus,  and  I  would  wish  you  to 
notice  that  whether  these  bacilli  were  obtained  from  animal  or  human 
tubercle  the  result  of  cultivation  is  always  the  same ;  there  exists  no 
difference  between  the  bacilli  of  these  two  groups  of  tubercles. 

These  facts  established  by  Koch  have  been  confirmed  by  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  authorities  in  mycology  and  pathology,  and  they  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  human  Tuberculosis  is  identical  with  that  of  animals. 
Dr.  Watson  Cheyne,  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  experimented  with  cultiva¬ 
tions  of  bacilli,  and  inoculated  twel^^e  animals  therewith,  and  they  all  became 
tuberculous,  and  that  more  rapidly  than  after  inoculation  with  tuberculous 
tissues.  He  also  says,  “  On  examination  of  tuberculous  material  Koch’s 
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tubercle  bacilli  are  always  found,  though  in  varying  numbers.  In  all,  eighty 
organs  of  tuberculous  animals  and  thirty-six  cases  of  human  Tuberculosis- 
were  examined,  and  in  every  one  of  these,  without  exception,  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found.” 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen  in  1883,  Dr.  Barry 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Tubercle  Bacillus  in  Milk,”  and  exhibited  a  sample 
of  milk  from  the  tuberculous  udder  of  a  cow,  in  which  the  bacilli  were 
present  in  large  numbers. 

Messrs.  McFadyean  and  Woodhead,  in  their  paper  placed  before  theN.V.A. 
at  Edinburgh  last  year,  mention  that  a  large  number  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
at  the  Edinburgh  Abattoir  are  affected  by  tubercle  of  the  mammary  gland^ 
and  upon  examining  sections  of  such  glands  under  the  microscope,  dis¬ 
covered  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  large  numbers.  The  sputum  of  phthisical 
patients,  in  which  the  bacilli  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  present,  has 
been  collected  and  dried  for  several  weeks,  and  afterwards  used  to  inocu¬ 
late  several  animals,  the  sequel  being  in  each  case  the  production  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  conclusion  deduced  from  the  results  obtained  as  above  leads  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis  as  the  inevitable  agent  required  to  be  present 
in  all  cases  of  infection  with  this  malady.  Dr.  Malcolm  Morris  speaking  of 
this  bacillus  says,  “The  most  minute  living  particle  known  is  reputed  to  be 
the  parent  of  this  fell  disease  (Tuberculosis).” 

Dr.  Kammerer,  the  city  physician  of  Vienna,  reports  to  the  authorities  of 
that  city  on  the  dangers  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  population,  through 
animals  affected  with  this  disease.  In  his  report  he  says,  “  The  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  Tuberculosis  acts  in  the  case  of  children  as  the  seed  of  Phthisis, 
and  that  infection  from  this  channel  is  quite  as  fruitful  a  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  hereditary  taint.”  He  considers  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  boiling 
or  roasting,  ever  so  thoroughly,  can  effectually  eradicate  the  germs  of  the 
infection  in  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals.  In  that  exhaustive  and  care¬ 
fully  compiled  paper  prepared  by  Herr  Lydtin  and  Dr.  Fleming,  entitled, 
“  The  Influence  of  Heredity  and  Contagion  on  the  Propagation  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  the  Prevention  of  Injurious  Effects  from  the  Consumption  of  the 
Flesh  and  Milk  of  Tuberculous  Animals,”  we  find  it  recorded  that,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  investigations  and  experiments,  Willemin  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  and  specific  disease,  capable  of 
being  transmitted  from  man  to  animals,  and  from  one  animal  to  another.” 
Gerlach  in  Germany,  and  Chauveau  in  France,  demonstrated  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  malady  by  inoculating  animals  with  the  matter  obtained  from 
cattle  affected  with  Tubercular  Phthisis.  Jessen  says  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  calves  fed  on  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  perish  from  the  same 
disease.  Volkers  relates  facts  which  support  this  opinion.  Gerlach  consi¬ 
ders  the  infection  of  calves  by  milk  as  being,  after  heredity,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  In  this  same  article  we  find 
a  conclusion  derived  by  the  authors  from  the  above  opinions  worded  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  From  the  clinical  observations  already  cited,  as  well  as  from  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made,  tending  as  they  do,  to  establish  the  infectious 
character  of  the  malady  under  consideration,  it  evidently  results  that  Tuber¬ 
cular  Phthisis  is  a  contagious  malady,  equal  in  infectiveness  to  Glanders 
and  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  not  only  contagious  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  is  transmissible  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
affected  animals  if  the  matters  are  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal.  Con¬ 
tagion  plays  in  this  disease  a  more  active  part  than  heredity,  which  very 
often  does  not  sufficiently  explain  its  frequency. 

In  the  Lancet  for  October  i6th  last,  I  find  mentioned  a  case  of  accidental 
inoculation  in  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Axel  Holst  mentions  the  case  of  an 
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attendant  on  a  phthisical  patient  at  a  hospital  who  had  suffered  from 
ulceration  of  the  fingers  ;  no  tubercle  bacilli  were  to  be  observed  in  the  sores» 
but  later  the  man  was  affected  with  a  tuberculous  glandular  swelling  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  the  axilla,  which  contained  a  considerable  number  of  Koch’s 
bacilli,  and  Dr.  Axel  Holst  considers  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  man  had 
received  infection  through  the  sores. 

I  think  I  have  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  infectious  and  contagious 
character  of  this  malady,  and  I  shall  now  suggest  some  means  which  would, 
in  my  opinion,  if  generally  adopted,  tend  to  mitigate  the  disastrous  results 
following  the  present  system  of  ignoring  the  communicable  nature  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  disease  should  be  included  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 
Suspected  cases  should  be  reported  to  the  local  authority.  Neglecting  report¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  disease  to  be  an  offence  against  the  Act.  Upon  the 
examination  of  a  Veterinary  Inspector,  and  his  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  the  i disease  in  any  animal,  such  animal  to  be  slaughtered  and  the  carcase 
examined  as  to  its  fitness  or  otherwise  for  human  food.  If  the  flesh  is  con¬ 
sidered  unaffected,  the  owner  might  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  parts  as 
are  so  certified ;  but  all  organs  or  other  parts  infested  with  tubercular  con¬ 
cretions  to  be  destroyed  by  the  best  approved  means.  Compensation  to  be 
paid  for  such  animals  as  are  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  authorities,  and 
found  to  be  unfit  for  use.  And  I  may  here  mention  that  all  compensation 
under  this  Act  should  come  out  of  Imperial  funds,  much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  Act  being  the  result  of  the  cheese-paring  policy  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  for  obvious  reasons  avail  themselves  of  the  alternative 
phrase  :  “May,  if  they  think  fit,”  which  is  attached  to  many  vital  paragraphs 
of  the  Act,  and  thus  to  a  considerable  degree  nullify  the  good  that  should 
accrue  therefrom.  The  stall  or  other  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  an 
animal  affected  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  And  any  animal  which 
had  been  in  contact  placed  for  a  time  in  quarantine,  and  subjected  periodic¬ 
ally  to  examination.  There  is  also  another  important  reform  that  is  required 
of  our  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  that  is  the  erection,  wherever  practicable,  of 
public  abattoirs,  which  should  be  under  the  official  inspection  of  a  qualified 
Veterinary  Inspector,  and  all  carcases  of  animals  slaughtered  therein  should 
be  officially  examined,  and  passed  as  fit  for  human  food  before  being  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  market.  Where  a  public  abattoir  cannot  be  provided,  the. 
local  authority  should  require  all  slaughter-houses  to  be  registered,  and  a 
register  kept  of  all  animals  slaughtered  therein,  and  the  examination  of  all 
carcases  to  be  made  the  same  as  above.  The  inspection  of  meat  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  carried  on  in  most  places  is  little  better  than  a  farce,  the  duty  being 
relegated  to  a  Sanitary  Officer,  who  frequently  is  a  promoted  policeman,  and 
who  has  power  to  call  in  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  decide  upon  such 
cases  as  his  lack  of  knowledge  renders  necessary.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  school  has  the  promoted  policeman,  or  even  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  their  effect 
upon  flesh  as  an  article  of  human  consumption.  I  contend  that  this  duty  is 
the  province  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  as  he  alone  is  qualified,  by  his  special 
scientific  training  and  every-day  experience,  to  undertake  this  responsible 
duty,  with  the  result  of  its  being  effectively  and  efficiently  carried  out.  I 
think  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Limont  on  this  subject,  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  are  worthy  of  repeti¬ 
tion.  He  says,  respecting  reform  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  “  Veterinary 
science  ought  to  claim  a  share  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  law. 
For  every  Medical  Officer  of  Health  I  would  have  a  corresponding  Veterinary 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  working  under  the  same  authority.  I  would 
arm  the  Veterinary  Officer  with  power  to  protect  men  from  animals,  and 
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animals  from  animals.  At  present,  Medical  Officers  seldom  know  anything 
about  comparative  medicine.”  These  are  very  proper  ideas,  and,  what  is 
important,  they  are  to  the  point ;  I  have  hope  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
we  shall  receive  recognition  of  our  fitness  to  exercise  this  supervision  for  the 
public  weal. 

There  is  also  another  matter  in  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  not  as  yet 
received  that  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  services  in  sanitary  and 
hygienic  reform  which  is  his  due  :  I  mean  in  the  inspection  of  dairies  and  the 
animals  used  for  the  supply  of  milk  as  food.  It  has  recently  come  to  pass 
that  the  duty  of  inspection  of  dairies,  under  the  “  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk- 
shops  order,”  has  been  transferred  from  the  Privy  Council  and  police  to  local 
boards  of  health  and  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  their  several 
districts.  Now  I  have  read  this  order  through,  and  do  not  find  any  clause 
therein  naming  the  qualification  of  persons  who  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the 
position  of  inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the  order.  But  what  I  do  find  is 
that,  in  the  regulations  of  this  order,  a  local  authority  may  (this  alterna¬ 
tive  word  again),  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
cattle  in  dairies.  For  prescribing  and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation, 
cleansing,  draining,  and  water  supply  of  dairies.  For  prescribing  precautions 
to  be  taken  by  milk-sellers  against  infection  and  contamination.  And  it  also 
provides  that  if,  at  any  time,  disease  exists  among  the  cattle  of  a  dairy,  that 
the  milk  of  a  diseased  cow  shall  not  be  mixed  with  other  milk,  nor  sold  or 
used  for  human  food.  These,  I  think,  are  vital  portions  of  the  order,  and  yet 
it  rests  with  the  local  authority  to  nominate  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  as  they 
think  fit,  to  fulfil  the  important  duty  of  inspector.  The  importance  of  the 
duty  requires  no  comment  from  me  ;  you  are  all  very  well  aware  of  the  recent 
proofs  and  theories  as  to  disease  propagation  from  contaminated  milk ;  but  I 
do  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  veterinary  surgeon  to  make  such  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  authorities  in  his  immediate  district,  as  may  impress  upon  them 
the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  this  office,  as  he 
is  naturally  and  scientifically  adapted  to  perform  these  duties  with  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  if  this  order  is  to  be  of  public  use,  it  is  from  competent 
and  efficient  inspection  that  these  benefits  will  result. 

I  feel  it  my  sorrowful  duty  to  record  that  during  the  past  year  two  of  our 
members  have  been  called  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours  ;  I  refer  to 
the  late  Mr.  Martin  Naylor  and  Mr.  Peter  Walker.  Both  gentlemen  were 
active  members  of  this  association,  both  had  experienced  the  honourable 
distinction  of  filling  its  presidential  chair,  and  both,  I  am  sure,  are  sincerely 
mourned  by  our  members.  Mr.  Martin  Naylor  had  far  exceeded  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  human  existence,  and  died  full  of  years  and  full 
of  honours  ;  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  in  Wakefield,  the  town  of 
his  birth  and  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  the  local  press  testified  to  his  worth, 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  his  death,  in  very  laudatory  terms. 

Mr.  Peter  Walker,  on  the  other  hand,  was  called  away,  while  in  the  prime 
of  lusty  manhood,  and  we  might  have  expected  him  to  have  been  spared  for 
many  more  years  of  usefulness ;  he  was  an  energetic  and  successful  practi¬ 
tioner,  and  this  society  has  on  many  occasions  benefited  by  his  practical 
opinions.  I  am  sure  that  the  families  of  both  gentlemen  have  the  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence  of  the  members  of  this  association. 

There  is  one  more  subject  I  should  like  to  refer  to  before  closing  these 
rambling  lines,  and  that  is  the  publication  in  the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  Bovine  Medicine,  written  by  the  Messrs.  Gresswell,  of 
Louth.  These  gentlemen  have  contributed  some  very  useful  and  handy 
works  for  the  veterinary  profession,  and  no  doubt  they  have  a  special  aptitude 
for  this  particular  business,  but  when  they  employ  their  talents  and  researches 
in  this  unprofessional  manner,  to  the  detriment  of  their  professional  brethren, 
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and  I  am  sure  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  to  the  injury  of  the  farmers,  it  is  time 
some  protest  was  made  by  a  substantial  body  of  the  profession,  marking  their 
disapproval  and  detestation  of  such  literary  quackery. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  patient  and  indulgent  hearing  you  have 
given  me. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  drank  at  the  dinner ;  also  a 
number  of  toasts  professional,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  2nd  December,  1886,  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel, 
at  which  the  following  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  present: — Messrs.  J. 
Rowe  (President),  J.  Woodger,  A.  Broad,  M.  H.  Comerford,  W.  Roots,  F^ 
Smith,  F.  Oatway,  W.  S.  Harrison,  J.  Hall  Brown,  W.  Willis,  J.  E.  Jarvis, 
F.  G.  Samson,  and  C.  Sheather. 

After  the  routine  business  and  balloting  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thompson  Denham,  one  of  the  visitors,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  a  form  of  shoe  which  he  had  devised,  and  which  he  named  the 
“  Precision  ”  horse-shoe.  It  was  made  in  three  pieces,  and  intended  to  allow 
of  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  foot,  which  is  by  some  authorities  believed  to 
occur  ;  the  points  of  apposition  of  the  distinct  portions  of  the  shoe  were  so 
shaped  as  to  permit  a  hinge-like  motion  to  take  place.  Mr.  Denham  read  a 
short  paper  which  set  forth  his  views,  after  which  he  replied  to  the  remarks 
and  questions  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Rowe,  Sheather,  and  Samson. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  then  read  the  following  essay  on  the  “  Excision  of  Nerves 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain  ” : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  paper  I  am  going  to  read  this 
evening  I  published  in  India  three  years  ago.  I  had  intended  re-writing  it 
for  this  meeting,  but  pressure  of  work  must  be  my  apology. 

The  original  paper  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  read  by  any  English 
practitioner,  as  our  Indian  Journal  has  but  a  limited  circulation  at  home.  I 
therefore  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  article  in  its  original  form, 
with  a  few  notes  and  additions  as  the  result  of  my  late  experience  in  this 
subj  ect : — 

Tow^ards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  introduced  into  his  practice  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  foot  lame- 
.  ness,  which  for  years  had  been  performed  by  human  surgeons  in  the  treatment 
of  painful  neuralgic  affections.  He  did  not,  however,  make  any  public 
announcement  of  this  operation,  and  it  was  not  until  Professor  Sewell,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  claimed  originality  for  it,  that  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  then  practising  in  Calcutta,  came  forward  and  undoubtedly 
proved  that  he  had  a  prior  claim  to  what  was  called  “  the  discovery.’'  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  operation  of  “  unnerving  ”  has  only  been  practised  generally  in 
the  veterinary  profession  between  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

Unfortunately  for  this  operation,  it  was  announced  as  a  ‘  cure  ’  for  certain 
forms  of  hitherto  incurable  lamenesses,  and  we  are  told  that  the  owners  of 
groggy  animals  flocked  around  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  have  their  horses 
“unnerved.”  In  those  days  the  number  of  groggy  horses  in  England  far 
exceeded  that  which  now  exists.  Those  were  the  coaching  days,  when 
horses  did  their  fifty  to  eighty  miles  a  week,  in  a  coach  weighing  forty-five 
hundredweight,  and  going  ten  miles  an  hour  ;  also,  when  their  feet  had,  in 
addition  to  contending  against  the  batter  on  metalled  roads,  to  put  up  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  Farrier  who  pared  sole  and  frog,  opened  heels,  and  rasped 
walls,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his. power.  These  were  the  horses  brought  to 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  hundreds  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  ;  many  of 
them  had  been  lame  for  years,  and  were  consequently  unsuitable  subjects 
for  it. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  result  of  this  excitement  in  favour  of  the 
operation  should  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  reaction,  especially  when 
the  subjects  of  the  operation,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  injudicious 
selection,  did  not  conform  with  all  that  their  owners  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  harm  done  at  its  introduction  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
generation  ;  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the  horseman’s  mind  of  certain  horrors 
which  he  invariably  associates  with  the  performance  of  “unnerving,”  and 
although  we  by  no  means  would  underrate  the  inconveniences  which  may 
follow  on  the  operation,  yet  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  horses  allowed  to  drag  out  a  painful  and  miserable  life 
from  incurable  lameness,  which  would  certainly  be  benefitted  by  neurectomy, 
restored  to  usefulness  for  a  considerable  period,  and  with  whom  none  of  these 
terrors  need  be  anticipated  to  follow. 

In  1823,  Percivall,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  introduced  the  term 
neurotomy  into  veterinary  surgery  to  signify  the  operation  of  “unnerving”  or 
“nerving”;  these  latter  phrases,  useful  as  they  are  for  ordinary  conversation, 
are  not  sufficiently  precise,  or  technical  for  professional  purposes.  Neurotomy 
means  simply  division  of  a  nerve,  but,  as  we  shall  later  notice,  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  not  serve  our  purpose  ;  we  must  remove  or  excise  a  part  of  the 
nerve,  and  to  be  strictly  correct  we  should  denominate  the  operation 
Neurectomy.  Neurectomy  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  excision  of  a 
portion  of  nerve. 

The  manner  in  which  this  operation  acts  is  not  difficult  of  explanation ;  by 
section  of  a  nerve  supplying  an  inflamed  or  painful  part  with  sensation,  such 
sensation  is  entirely  removed,  and  with  it  the  pain.  On  this  simple  hypothesis 
neurectomy  is  based,  and  we  will  now  consider  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in 
the  relief  of  incurable  lamenesses. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  incurable  lameness  to  which  this  operation  has  been 
applied  none,  perhaps,  is  so  common  as  for  the  relief  of  Navicular  Disease. 
In  this  affection  we  have  a  cause  of  lameness  which  is  only  too  common, 
occurring  often  in  animals  of  great  value,  perfectly  incurable,  running  its 
course  slowly  but  surely,  and  leading  to  such  destructive  changes  in  the  foot 
as  to  render  the  horse  incapable  of  work.  By  rest  and  other  remedies  we 
may  palliate  or  even  temporarily  relieve  the  lameness  ;  we  may  restore,  in 
the  early  stages,  an  animal  to  usefulness  for  one  month  in  every  four  or  five, 
but  what  is  this  to  the  man  whose  daily  bread  may  depend  on  his  horse,  or 
to  the  gentleman  whose  favourite  hack  may  be  so  affected !  In  the  army 
alone  have  we  the  opportunities  for  trying  the  rest  and  blister  treatment,  and 
I  must  confess  that  in  my  experience  I  have  seen  no  good  from  it  sufficiently 
permanent  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  any  client. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  disease  is  present  (it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  enter  into  details  as  to  how  such  a  diagnosis  should  be  arrived 
at),  I  believe  we  are  only  doing  our  duty  to  the  client,  who  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  part  with  his  horse,  to  recommend  to  his  notice  the  operation  of 
neurectomy. 

In  the  army  the  matter  is  rather  different.  Commanding  officers  object  to 
keep  any  horse  which  is  incurably  lame,  in  spite  of  our  promises  of  relief. 
They  very  properly  consider  the  safety  of  the  rider,  and  ask  themselves  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  like  to  have  to  ride  an  unnerved  animal. 
From  a  professional  point  of  view,  we  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
regiment  and  of  the  service ;  amongst  a  large  body  of  horses  it  is  impossible 
to  have  all  sound  ones  ;  it  is  not  even  an  impossibility  to  find  a  respectable 
old  “screw”  in  a  private  stud  of  eight  or  ten,  and  how  much  more  likely  are 
they  to  be  found  in  a  regiment  of  400  animals  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  advocate  retaining  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  all  horses  affected  with  Navicular  Disease  and  unnerving  them.  Such 
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advice  would  be  pernicious  and  considerably  opposed  to  the  general  interests, 
but  what  I  do  say  is,  that  there  are  many  horses  suffering  with  this  disease 
which  will  do  at  least  a  couple  of  years’  more  work,  that  are  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  service  through  the  medium  of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  I 
advocate  neurectomy  hi  properly  selected  cases. 

The  very  cause  which  brought  this  operation  into  disrepute  was  that 
horses  were  unnerved  in  every  \stage  of  the  malady,  irrespective  of  their 
action,  condition  of  feet,  and  age.  What  good  can  be  expected  to  arise  from 
it  when  the  affection  has  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  wear  the  perforans  tendon 
half  through,  or  to  convert  the  navicular  bone  into  an  empty  shell ;  what 
horse  with  bad  action  and  stumbles,  when  in  a  normal  state,  is  likely  to  be 
improved  by  depriving  his  feet  of  sensation  ;  what  animal  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  is  a  fit  subject  for  this  procedure;  what  horse  is  there  with  weak  soles 
and  wall  that  will  bring  credit  on  neurectomy  ?  It  is  non-attention  to  these 
•essential  points  which  has  caused  the  operation  to  be  discarded  by  many 
practitioners,  and  to  be  even  thrown  aside  as  a  dernier  ressort. 

Neurectomy  will  give  excellent  results  when  the  disease  is  in  the  early 
stage,  all  other  conditions  being  favourable.  The  recognition  of  this  stage, 
as  we  all  know,  is  only  learned  by  practical  experience,  but  safe  guides  are 
the  intensity  of  the  lameness,  the  length  of  time  it  has  lasted,  the  age  of  the 
animal,  and,  perhaps,  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  feet. 

An  animal  must  have  good  action.  This  information  is  not  to  be  gathered 
from  the  navicular  patient  whose  short  cat-like  steps  under  disease  are  very 
different  from  what  his  normal  action  would  be  ;  we  must  know  our  horse, 
or  in  default  take  the  opinion  of  our  client  in  this  important  particular.  I 
have  known  a  horse,  a  good  free  mover,  with  excellent  action,  become 
reduced  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  months  to  a  veritable  “cat  on  hot 
bricks.”  There  would  be  no  difficulty  here  in  prophesying  that  this  animal 
would  be  safe  to  ride,  and  considerably  regain  his  old  action  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  horse  with  a  pair  of  nerves  to  each  foot  is 
inclined  to  stumble,  or  have  defective  action,  (don’t  confuse  this  with  the 
stumbling  of  disease)  leave  him  alone,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
having  these  nerves  divided. 

The  horse  must  have  otherwise  sound  feet.  The  wall  must  be  strong,  the 
sole  good,  the  farrier  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  he  terms 

a  hold,”  there  should  be  plenty  of  foot  to  nail  to,  or  a  risk  will  be  incurred 
of  getting  injured  in  shoeing,  and  nothing  known  of  it  until  the  results  make 
their  appearance  at  the  coronet.  He  should  not  be  too  old  :  I  think  it  would 
have  to  be  a  very  exceptional  case  which  would  induce  me  to  unnerve  a 
horse  over  twelve  years  of  age.  He  would  have  to  be  a  particularly  good 
looking  one,  with  a  history  of  good  action,  the  disease  in  an  early  stage,  with 
good  clean  legs,  and  a  lot  of  work  left  in  him. 

He  should  have  good  eyesight,  for  he  must  see  what  ground  he  is  going 
-over. 

These  are  the  essentials  to  bear  in  mind  to  command  success  in  unnerving 
a  horse  for  Navicular  disease  and  it  limits  the  number  selected  to  about 
30  or  40  per  cent.,  perhaps,  in  general  practice,  to  even  much  less  than  this. 

We  have  now  other  diseases  to  consider,  in  which  neurectomy,  in  well 
selected  cases,  will  prove  most  useful. 

Ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot,  an  affection  common  with 
flat-footed  horses  and  those  of  the  heavier  and  coarser  breeds,  is  sometimes 
a  most  intractable  disorder,  particularly  when  it  affects  an  animal  destined  for 
fast  work.  Neurectomy  recommends  itself  where  the  disease  resists  all 
remedies,  and  especially  with  hnimals  intended  for  slow  work.  With  these 
latter  we  have  not  to  weigh  so  carefully  the  pros  and  cons,  but  with  saddle 
horses  the  same  considerations  present  themselves  that  we  have  previously 
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studied.  We  may  notice  that  for  this  affection  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
deprive  the  whole  foot  of  sensibility.  If  it  be  only  one  cartilage  affected, 
only  one  branch  of  nerve  need  be  excised ;  or  even  if  both  are  diseased 
the  operation  may  be  so  limited  as  to  leave  sensation  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  foot. 

Bony  deposits  on  the  phalanges,  known  commonly  as  Ringbones,  are^ 
when  incurable,  especially  when  complicated,  very  favourable  cases  for 
neurectomy. 

It  is  uncommon  that  any  horse  unnerved  for  Ringbone  is  again  fit  for 
saddle  work,  for  we  find  that  unless  the  articulations  are  interfered  with,  the 
disease  may  be  treated  successfully  by  other  remedies.  For  slow  draught 
work,  the  operation  is  of  great  utility,  even  where  considerable  joint  injury 
exists.  Cases  are  on  record,  however,  where  animals  have  done  fast  work, 
even  raced,  after  being  unnerved  for  Ringbone. 

Chronic  Laminitis  is  another  field  for  the  neurectomist,  but  as  in  the  other 
cases,  judgment  must  be  exercised.  By  Chronic  Laminitis  I  mean  those  cases 
of  lameness  resulting  from  either  an  acute  attack  of  Laminitis,  or  more 
often  on  a  gradual  invasion  of  the  disorder,  wherein,  although  there  is  an 
alteration  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  wall,  there  is  no  great  or  appreci¬ 
able  dropping  of  the  sole  ;  where,  in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion 
of  the  laminae  with  little  or  no  separation  of  them.  For  quiet  hacking,  and 
light  harness  work,  this  operation  would  prove  valuable.  It  occurred  to  me, 
from  witnessing  the  intense  sufferings  of  acute  Laminitis,  whether  we  would 
not  be  justified,  in  order  to  relieve  the  animal  of  the  intense,  unspeakable 
agony  he  suffers,  in  simply  dividing  both  plantar  nerves.  The  deprivation  of 
sensibility,  would,  in  the  event  of  his  outliving  the  attack,  become  restored 
within  three  months,  perhaps  much  less.  I  can  conceive  no  more  humane 
manner  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  most  painful  disease  endured 
by  the  brute  creation.  It  is  the  pain  which  kills  in  Laminitis ;  if  we 
cut  off  the  sensation  we  at  once  remove  from  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
the  torture  which  in  a  few  short  hours  may  render  him  lifeless.  If  we 
adopt  the  exercise  treatment  for  this  disease  we  are  at  once  spared  the 
consciousness  of  causing  further  agony,  and  the  heartrending  spectacle  of 
forcing  a  horse  with  acute  Laminitis  to  walk.  The  only  argument  against  it 
is,  that  it  may  prevent  us  for  a  few  days  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the 
feet.  This  would  be  a  poor  protest,  for  if  the  soles  drop  we  know  it  quite 
soon  enough,  and  if  the  attack  subsides  the  temperature  of  the  foot  and  the 
absence  of  alteration  would  soon  lead  us  to  a  correct  view  of  matters.  T 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  neurotomy,  or  simple  division,  of  both  plantar 
nerves  being  performed  as  a  means  of  removing  the  pain  of  acute  Laminitis. 

We  have  a  disease  for  the  cure  of  which  neurectomy  has  been  success¬ 
fully  practised.  I  allude  to  Tetanus,  the  result  of  foot  injuries.  I  have 
performed  the  operation  in  this  disease,  but  without  success  ;  nevertheless,  I 
would  counsel  it  being  done  where  .the  conditions  are  favourable  and  no  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  excitement  is  produced  by  the  steps  we  take  to  put  the 
patient  in  a  position  for  operation  and  bring  him  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform. 

Percivall  tells  us  that  both  the  oestral  and  generative  functions  have  become 
restored  through  neurectomy,  in  brood  mares  which  had  lost  all  sexual  desire 
through  painful  and  incurable  diseases  of  the  foot  and  coronet.  This  is  a 
condition  to  which  I  would  never  advise  the  operation  to  be  applied  ;  ossific 
deposits  on  the  pastern  or  foot  are  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  for  the  breed  that  such  mares  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
propagating  their  kind. 

The  operation  has  been  performed  on  animals  intended  for  slow  work, 
which  have  met  with  severe  injuries  to  the  foot  (such  as  being  crushed). 
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injuries  insufficient  to  warrant  the  animal  being  destroyed,  but  sufficiently 
severe  to  preclude  them  being  sound  again. 

Diseases  of  the  hock,  particularly  Spavin,  have,  it  is  said,  been  relieved  by 
neurectomy.  We  have  no  experience  of  this,  nor  from  the  literature  at  hand 
can  we  find  any  account  of  its  having  proved  beneficial. 

Such,  then,  are  the  diseases  in  which  the  operation  of  unnerving  has  been 
applied.  We  have  dealt  with  the  conditions  which  should  guide  us  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  our  cases ;  let  us  now  consider  the  successes  which  may  be  obtained  by 
anyone,  where  these  guiding  principles  have  not  been  neglected  ;  I  cannot  do- 
better  than  quote  some  cases  which  have  been  published  by  past  and  present 
veterinary  practitioners  of  note. 

In  the  second  volume  of  The  Veteri7iarian,  Mr.  Castley,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  I2th  Royal  Lancers,  publishes  two 
cases  of  rare  merit. 

On  October  ist,  1819,  a  bay  gelding,  belonging  to  the  12  th  Royal  Lancers,  fell 
suddenly  lame  of  the  near  fore  leg  ;  treatment  being  tried  and  found  useless, 
neurectomy  was  performed  on  the  loth  January,  1820.  After  the  operation 
the  horse  trotted  quite  sound.  “  In  a  month  he  was  in  the  ranks,  and  he 
remained  in  the  regiment  upwards  of  eight  years  afterwards,  during  which 
time  he  continued  quite  sound,  although  he  was  sometimes  put  to  very 
considerable  exertion.”  He  went  on  service  to  Portugal  with  the  regiment, 
and  was  cast  and  sold  at  Lisbon  for  old  age,  and  “  he  fetched  £20.'’ 

For  two  years,  a  brown  gelding  had  been  observed  pointing  both  feet.  The 
case  was  treated  by  Mr.  Castley  as  one  of  Navicular  disease,  and  he  per¬ 
formed  neurectomy  on  both  fore  legs.  The  horse  rose  and  trotted  sound. 
He  went  with  the  regiment  on  service  “  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  effective 
for  the  expedition  to  Portugal.”  He  did  his  duty  the  whole  time  the  regiment 
remained  abroad,  and  when  the  case  was  recorded  (December,  1829)  was 
then  with  the  regiment. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  The  Veterinarian  the  following  case  was  published  by  Mr. 
Rickman ;  a  chestnut  horse,  for  which  a  hundred  guineas  had  been  refused, 
became  lame  in  both  fore  feet,  particularly  the  near.  He  was  treated  by  a 
farrier,  and  six  months  afterwards  was  worse  than  ever.  The  horse  was  bought  for 
^12  by  Mr.  Rickman’s  client,  and  neurectomy  was  performed  on  both  fore  legs. 
The  immediate  effect  was  that  he  went  quite  sound,  and  continued  so  ;  he  was 
ridden  with  the  Shropshire  hounds  for  two  seasons,  and  was  always  to  the  front ; 
he  was  subsequently  sold  for  60  guineas,  and  ridden  to  hounds  for  two  years  more. 
''  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jumpers  ever  put  at  a  fence.” 

Percivall  records  a  case  of  his  own.  He  says,  “  In  June,  1837,  a  captain 
of  the  regiment  in  which  I  have  the  honour  at  present  to  serve,  made  me  a 
present  of  a  horse  which,  setting  his  lameness  aside,  bore  a  high  name  and 
value.  At  the  time  he  came  into  my  possession  the  horse  was  dead  lame, 
and  incurably  so,  in  the  near  foot,  from  Navicular  arthritis,  for  which,  although 
he  had  been  treated  at  several  separate  periods,  and  as  often  relieved,  yet, 
so  invariably  did  the  lameness,  on  work,  return,  that  he  would  now,  but  for 
my  intercession,  have  been  destroyed.  In  July,  1837,  his  lame  foot  was 
operated.  He  arose,  and  immediately  went  perfectly  sound,  and  for  two 
years  after,  in  my  possession,  continued  so  ;  the  use  I  made  of  him  being  a. 
hack  about  town.  His  former  master  also  rode  him  after  the  operation,  and 
declared  him  to  be  as  perfect  in  his  action  and  performances  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  palmy  days.  ” 

The  present  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Dr.  Fleming,  when 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Second  Life  Guards,  published  two  excellent  cases 
proving  the  value  of  neurectomy  in  Navicular  disease.  He  likewise  dwells 
on  the  necessity  of  the  cases  being  well-selected,  and  says  that  of  the 
humanity  and  utility  of  the  operation  there  can  be  no  question. 
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“Two  of  the  finest  among  the  many  fine  horses  in  the  Second  Life  Guards 
were  so  lame  from  Navicular  disease  when  I  joined  the  regiment,  that  they 
were  unsafe  and  unsightly  to  ride,  and  were  therefore  entered  on  the  list  to 
be  cast  and  sold.  One  was  so  crippled  that  it  could  scarcely  be  moved  out 
of  its  stable.  Feeling  sorry  at  having  to  get  rid  of  such  good  horses,  and 
anxious  to  give  another  blow  to  the  mistaken  theory,  I  obtained  the  consent 
of  my  commanding  officer,  who  patronises  practical  conclusions,  to  perform 
neurotomy.  This  was  carried  out  on  both  horses  about  eighteen  months 
ago  ;  within  a  fortnight  they  were  at  their  duty,  absolutely  free  from  lame¬ 
ness,  and  with  first-rate  action  ;  and  one  of  them,  from  being  troublesome 
and  unsteady  in  the  ranks — probably  from  the  pain  in  its  feet — had  become 
quite  steady  and  tractable.  Instead  of  being  lame,  blundering,  and  unsafe, 
both  were  sound,  free  in  movement,  and  secure  ;  and  the  pain  being  abolished 
they  looked  improved  in  condition. 

“  During  the  month  of  July  the  regiment  attended  the  summer  drills  at 
/\ldershot,  and  five  days  every  week  for  a  month  these  horses  carried  a 
weight  of  about  twenty-two  stone  each  over  the  roughest  and  most  dangerous 
ground,  nearly  always  at  a  fast  pace,  and  for  four,  five,  or  six  hours  each 
day  ;  and  yet  they  never  fell  or  blundered,  and  the  troopers  who  rode  them 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  their  sure-footedness.  They  returned  to 
Windsor  at  the  end  of  the  month’s  severe  test  as  sound  in  their  paces  as 
when  they  left,  and  certainly  now  offer  no  indication  whatever  that  they  are 
less  safe  to  ride  than  any  other  horses  in  the  regiment.  The  effects  of  the 
relief  from  pain  are  also  most  marked,  not  only  in  the  altered  gait  out-of- 
doors,  but  also  in  the  stable.”  * 

I  might  quote  cases  of  my  own,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary. 
One  of  my  earliest  worked  in  a  Horse  Artillery  gun  to  my  certain  knowledge 
for  over  twelve  months,  when  I  lost  sight  of  him.  This  is  a  very  trying  posi¬ 
tion  for  an  unnerved  horse,  but  he  did  his  work  well  and  never  faltered ; 
many  of  my  other  patients  worked  for  two  and  three  years  when  I  lost  sight 
of  them.  Some  of  them  were  cavalry  horses,  and  they  carried  their  eighteen 
and  twenty  stone  as  safely  as  any  other  horses  in  the  regiment. 

I  have  performed  this  operation  between  thirty  and  forty  times,  and  have 
been  seldom  disappointed  with  its  results.  Let  us  now  consider  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  directed  against  the  supposed  “  un¬ 
safeness  ”  of  the  unnerved  horse  ;  the  others  against  the  ill  consequences 
from  nutritive  changes  in  the  foot  and  limb,  and  the  absence  of  sensibility. 

The  safety  of  a  horse  does  not  depend  upon  the  sensation  or  feeling  which 
he  receives  through  his  hoofs ;  if  it  did,  the  very  fact  of  depriving  him  of  it 
would  mean  that  he  must  now  stumble  and  falter,  which,  practically,  we 
know  he  does  not  do.  That  the  tactile  sense  which  is  imparted  by  the  foot 
acquaints  the  animal  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  he  is  passing  over,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  tells  him  when  he  is  on  a  metalled  road  or  the  sandy 
plain,  by  the  sensation  imparted  ;  but  it  does  not  tell  him  if  the  ground  is 
broken,  full  of  holes,  and  otherwise  dangerous  to  go  over ;  his  eyesight  tells 
him  this,  and  thus  it  is  only  too  evident  how  necessary  it  is  to  examine  this 
Carefully  when  animals  unnerved  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  rough  work. 

Dr.  Fleming  says  ; — “  But  the  strongest  arguments  offered  against  plantar 
neurotomy  is  that  it  deprives  the  horse’s  foot  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  there¬ 
fore  renders  the  subject  of  it  unsafe  for  travelling,  and  especially  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  rider,  particularly  over  broken  or  uneven  ground. 

“That  the  tactile  sense  in  the  horse’s  foot  is  useful,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  even  to  safe  progression,  no  one  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  results  of  plantar  neurotomy  will  maintain.  On 

*  Veterinary  Journal,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  59. 
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several  occasions  for  years  I  have  hunted,  hacked,  and  driven  horses  which 
had  been  deprived  of  sensation  in  their  fore-feet,  and  never  had  an  accident 
with  them.  Their  action  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  operation ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  vastly  improved,  compared  with  what  it  had  been  previous 
to  it.  And  my  experience  has  not  been  singular  in  this  respect,  as  many 
competent  horsemen  can  give  like  evidence  after  long  and  severe  trials  of 
neurotomised  horses.  The  opponents  of  neurotomy  were  probably  not  aware 
that  there  is  in  progression  a  muscular  as  well  as  a  tactile  sense.”* 

The  tactile  sense  is  useful,  but  certainly  not  indispensable,  and  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  horses  affected  with  chronic  disease  of  the  feet  are  rendered 
safer  by  the  operation  of  neurectomy. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  should  feel  any  surprise  at  the  unprofes¬ 
sional  mind  not  clearly  comprehending  why  depriving  the  foot  of  sensation  is 
not  depriving  the  horse  of  safety.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  we  have 
no  motor  nerves  distributed  below  the  knee  and  hock  ;  we  have  no  structures 
below  these  joints  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the  tendons  which 
flex  and  extend  the  foot,  pastern,  and  shank,  are  worked  from  above,  and  we 
do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  distinct  class  of  nerves  which  supply 
this  power  of  motion.  We  have  no  structures  below  the  knee  and  hock  of 
the  horse  which  are  supplied  by  motor  nerves ;  there  is  no  structure  here 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  If  he  wants  to  raise  his  foot,  he 
must  do  so  by  means  of  muscles  which  are  situated  up  the  arm  ;  if  he  wants 
to  place  it  on  the  ground  again,  the  muscles  on  the  arm  perform  this  for  him. 
If  these  muscles  had  their  motor  nerves  divided,  then  movements  of  the  limb 
would  be  impossible.  The  dozens  of  ligaments  found  below  the  knee,  many 
of  them  of  great  importance,  are  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  the 
animal’s  will ;  he  has  not  the  least  power  over  them,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  ask  him  to  work  any  one  of  them  independently,  he  could  not  do  it.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  not  supplied  by  motor  nerves  ;  they  act  as  a  simple  piece 
of  machinery  does ;  the  cranks,  pistons,  and  shafts  have  no  power  in  them¬ 
selves  to  move,  they  must  be  driven  by  force — steam.  The  ligaments  of  a 
limb  have  no  inherent  power  to  act ;  this  is  only  produced  by  the  movements 
of  the  leg  brought  about  by  muscular  force. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  foot  with 
sensation  have  no  immediate  or  remote  effect  upon  the  nerves  supplying  it 
with  motion. 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  why  an  unnerved  horse  may  be  ridden 
with  perfect  safety :  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  sensation ;  he  is  not  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  of  motioti. 

The  second  great  objection  which  has  been  urged  is,  that  he  may  meet 
with  some  accident  to  his  foot  in  shoeing  or  travelling,  and  nothing  be  known  of 
it,  owing  to  the  deprivation  of  sensibility,  until  the  foot  has  become  disor¬ 
ganised.  Now  if  neurectomy  be  indiscriminately  performed,  this  objection 
may  carry  a  certain  amount  of  weight,  but  very  little.  It  could  only  be  in 
the  most  careless  of  stables  that  a  horse  could  come  off  a  journey  and  a  nail 
sticking  in  or  wound  to  the  foot  remain  undiscovered.  Even  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  undiscovered  nail  is  not  such  a  formidable  thing  as  is 
imagined,  and  the  matter  could  soon' be  set  right.  The  unnerved  foot  loses 
none  of  its  powers  of  repair ;  these  are  quite  as  vigorous  as  in  the  sensible 
foot.  Neurectomy  is  unsuited  to  the  horses  of  a  neglected  stable,  and  it 
is  only  here  that  an  accident  would  remain  undiscovered  and  the  operators 
be  blamed  for  what  neglect  had  produced. 

This  objection  therefore  is  a  poor  one,  and  need  trouble  us  no  further. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  region  implicated  in  this  operation  is  our  next 
consideration. 

*  Veterinary  Journal,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  51. 
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The  author  here  demonstrated,  from  a  beautiful  preparation,  the  parts  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  operation,  and  concluded  the  description  with  the  following 
summary : — 

The  principal  points  to  remember  about  the  vessels  and  nerves  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  limb  above  the  fetlock  may  thus  be  tabulated. 

Nerve. 


Exteinial. 

There  is  no  danger  in  dividing  this 
in  the  high  operation,  for  it  runs  for 
an  inch  unaccompanied  by  any  ves¬ 
sels  ;  it  lies  on  the  perforans  tendon 
at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  perforatus.  It 
must  be  divided  below  the  bulbous 
enlargement  on  the  extremity  of  the 
small  metacarpal  bone,  owing’to  the 
transverse  branch  it  receives. 


Internal, 

There  is  a  great  risk  in  dividing 
this  branch,  for  it  is  accompanied  by 
vessels  throughout  its  course ;  it 
passes  from  the  anterior  to  the 
lateral  border  of  the  perforans  ten¬ 
don,  and  lies  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
perforatus. 


Artery. 


This  vessel  could  not  be  wounded 
unless  the  operation  be  performed 
close  to  the  fetlock. 


This  artery  may  be  wounded,  no 
matter  where  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  its  course  may  vary,  and  so 
complicate  matters. 


Vein. 


This  could  not  be  divided  as  it  runs 
close  to  the  suspensory  ligament. 


This  may  be  readily  divided,  par¬ 
ticularly,  if  we  operate  rather  high  on 
the  limb,  as  it  is  very  exposed. 


The  relative  position  of  these  structures,  as  they  pass  over  the  sessamoids,. 
may  be  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  word  VAN.  The  vein  is  anteriorly^ 
the  artery  centrally,  and  the  nerve  posteriorly  placed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  course  taken  by  these  vessels  and  nerves 
is  unalterable  ;  it  is  far  from  being  so  ;  hence,  we  must  be  prepared  for  an 
occasional  disappointment.  I  have  seen  the  plantar  nerves  run  between  the 
artery  and  vein  instead  of  being  behind  the  artery ;  and  there  are  other 
examples  I  could  give  of  the  variation  of  these  structures  in  their  course. 

To  expose  the  metacarpal  nerve  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  draw  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bulbous  enlargement  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  outer  small  metacarpal  bone,  directly  across  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment  to  the  flexor  tendons ;  feel  for  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perforatus 
tendon ;  then,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  this  margin,  over  the  per¬ 
forans  tendon,  commence  an  incision  where  the  imaginary  line  crosses  it,  and 
carry  it  downwards  for  an  inch  or  more.  This  will  expose  the  nerve  where 
it  is  isolated  from  any  vessels  of  importance. 

To  expose  the  internal  metacarpal  nerve,  draw  the  same  imaginary  line  on 
the  inside  of  the  limb ;  feel  for  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perforans  tendon ; 
where  this  line  crosses  it  commence  an  inch  incision  downwards,  carrying  the 
knife  so  slightly  backwards  that  it  may  terminate  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perforatus  tendon. 

{To  be  contmiiedb) 
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The  fifth  annual  conjoint  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Scottish 
Veterinary  Societies  was  held  on  January  28th,  in  the  George  Hotel,  Glas¬ 
gow.  Mr.  Anderson,  jun..  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the  others  present  were  : 
— Professors  Walley,  Williams,  M'Fadyean,  Lewis,  Limont,  and  Macqueen, 
and  Messrs.  Rutherford,  Baird,  and  Cunningham,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  Hed- 
ley,  Dublin  ;  Mdntosh,  Dumfries;  Spreull,  Dundee;  Greaves,  Manchester; 
Simcocks,  Drogheda ;  and  Robinson,  Greenock.  Apologies  for  absence  were 
intimated  from  Dr.  Fleming,  War  Office,  London ;  Professor  Brown  and 
Professor  Duguid,  Privy  Council  Office,  London ;  Professor  Robertson,  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London;  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  the  Mayor  of  Windsor,  and 
others.  Mr.  Anderson  was  elected  president  for  the  year,  with  Mr.  Constable, 
Inchture,  and  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Peddie,  Glasgow,  vice-presidents,  and  Mr. 
Tweedlie,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Professor  M‘Call,  Glasgow,  then  read  a  paper  on 

The  Suppression  of  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia — Inoculation  and 

Stamping-out.” 

He  said  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  asked  by  his  professional 
brethren  to  contribute  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Pleuro  in  cattle,  he  would 
have  been  expected  to  deal  gently  with  the  question  of  contagion,  and  if  a 
census  had  been  thereafter  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the  disease  was  con¬ 
tagious,  he  would  have  been  left,  as  he  had  been  left  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  the  minority  of  those  who  believed  in  its  contagion.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  twenty-five  years  ago  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
profession  in  these  kingdoms  believed  that  Pleuro  was  a  contagious  disease. 
The  late  Professor  Dick,  clear-headed  though^he  was,  would  never  allow  that 
it  was  contagious.  So  deep-rooted  were  his  convictions  that,  in  1865,  when 
the  city  of  Glasgow  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  inspect  public 
markets  and  slaughter-houses,  and  to  erect  public  markets,  and  also  provide 
slaughter-houses,  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty,  while  making  use  of  that 
gentleman’s  valuable  aid,  in  keeping  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  contagion. 
In  his  own  words.  Dr.  Dick  said — “  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  benefit  which 
will  accrue  to  the  public  by  the  abolition  of  private  slaughter-houses  and  the 
inspection  of  public  markets,  but  I  will  never  admit  that  Pleuro-pneumonia 
is  contagious.”  Where  were  now  the  veterinarians,  the  lecturer  asked,  who 
doubted  the  contagiousness  of  the  so-called  Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle?  He 
was  sure  they  were  not  in  that  meeting.  ("Applause.)  They  were,  therefore, 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  contagious  disease,  and  that  it  spread  by  contagion. 
But  to  what  extent  was  it  contagious  ?  Here  they  would  differ.  All  must 
admit  that  the  living  and  affected  animal  exhaled  in  its  breath  the  microbes 
of  contagion.  Few  sound  animals  could,  therefore,  breathe  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  without  contracting  the  malady.  Contact  of  body  was  not  necessary. 
Breathe  the  same  atmosphere  and  the  malady  would  be  contracted.  Could 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  he  asked,  be  spread  in  any  other  way  than  he  had  stated. 
Some  people  said  no ;  others  said  yes,  and  in  various  ways.  His  own  ex¬ 
perience  would  lead  him  to  say  no,  but  he  always  acted  as  if  it  had  led 
him  to  say  yes.  In  all  his  experience  he  had  never  been  able  to 
trace  an  outbreak  of  Pleuro  beyond  a  very  limited  area  of  the  actually 
infected  premises  to  “mediate”  contract.  How  different  was  it  with 
Foot-and-Mouth  disease.  He  was  conscious  of  having  carried  it  himself  to 
sound  stock ;  twice  to  his  own.  But  he  had  no  such  experience  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  The  microbe,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  only  escaped  from  the 
infected  animal  in  its  breath  and  discharge  from  the  lungs.  Although 
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these  were  the  results  of  his  teaching,  he  did  not  act  up  to  them  as  a 
public  official.  He  disinfected  the  litter,  and  allowed  no  dung  to  be  re¬ 
moved  until  it  had  been  disinfected  ;  and  he  also  caused  the  skins  and  all 
affected  parts  of  the  animal,  when  killed,  to  be  similarly  dealt  with,  as  if 
they  were  deadly  vehicles  of  contamination.  The  byres  and  all  premises 
were  subjected  to  rigid  disinfection,  and  he  had  never  known  a  second  out¬ 
break  to  take  place  in  any  byre  he  had  had  under  his  surveillanceithat  could 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  the 
previous  outbreak.  Too  much,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  been  made  of  the 
vehicles  of  contamination,  and  too  little  of  the  actually  affected  animal.  So 
soon  as  the  animal  was  dead  and  its  heat  had  been  dissipated,  the  source  of 
contagion  ceased.  Speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  dealing  with  the  disease  by 
slaughtering,  he  said  he  would  use  in  illustration  thereof  the  measures  that 
had  been  adopted  in  Glasgow  under  his  own  direction.  In  the  year  1867  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  deputed  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  to 
inspect  the  whole  of  the  cattle  sheds  within  the  municipality  of  Glasgow, 
and  to  report  upon  their  structure,  condition,  situation,  and  size,  in  order 
that  licenses  might  be  granted  to  the  occupiers  of  the  sheds  and  dairies  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  contained  in  “  The  Cattle  Sheds  and  Burghs 
(Scotland)  Act,  1867.”  While  engaged  in  collating  material  to  make  up  that 
report,  he  also,  at  considerable  trouble,  put  himself  in  communication  with 
each  individual  dairyman,  and  collected  from  him  all  the  information  he  could 
give  regarding  his  loss  by  Lung  disease.  He  believed  that  the  result  was 
as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  was  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  His  statement  showed  that  from  1855  tO'i866,  a  period  of  twelve 
years  prior  to  making  the  investigation,  the  average  pecuniary  loss  of  the 
dairymen  of  Glasgow  by  Pleuro  alone  had  been  at  the  rate  of  ^^4,556  per 
annum.  The  same  statement  showed  that  the  loss  by  Rinderpest  in  the  city 
only  amounted  to  a  little  over  ^8,000,  or  there  was  for  many,  many  years 
Pleuro-pneumonia  taking  away  half  as  many  cattle  as  the  plague,  and  not  a 
word  was  said  about  it.  On  his  report  being  completed  the  dairies  were 
licensed  under  his  regulations.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  some  towns  had 
as  yet  failed  in  making  such  regulations.  Among  the  number,  he  understood, 
was  Edinburgh.  In  January,  1872,  he  issued  a  second  tabulated  statement, 
which  showed  that  from  August,  1869  (the  commencement  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases,  Animals,  Act),  until  31st  December,  1872,  a  periodmf  three  years 
and  four  months,  the  outbreaks  had  been  reduced  to  thirty-two,  and  the 
annual  pecuniary  loss  amounted  to  ^650  14s.,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  paid  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation.  He 
had  also  completed  another  statement  dealing  with  the  same  disease  from 
August,  1873,  to  January  of  the  present  year,  a  period  of  thirteen  and  a-half 
years.  The  total  fresh  outbreaks  of  Pleuro  had  only  been  sixty-eight  in 
number  ;  728  cattle  had  been  slaughtered,  and  compensation  had  been  paid 
at  the  rate  of  ^450  annum,  or  one-tenth  of  the  sum  lost  by  the  dairymen 
of  Glasgow  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Cattle  Sheds  (Burghs)  Act.  There 
were  no  cases  at  the  present  time.  There  had  only  been  two  outbreaks 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  while  he  had  on 
many  occasions  directed  the  attention  of  local  authorities  in  Scotland  to  the 
fact  that  cattle  had  been  received  in  Glasgow  from  their  districts  affected  by 
Pleuro,  he  had  himself  received  no  such  communication.  He  mentioned 
this  because  Glasgow  had  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  city  from  which 
Pleuro  was  seldom  absent,  while  the  reverse  was  absolutely  the  case.  It 
had  also  been  stated  that  inoculation  was  publicl}'’  practised  in  Glasgow. 
Neither  was  this  the  case.  The  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow  had  been  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  slaughtering  of  affected  animals  and  with 
segregation  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  that  inoculation  had  not 
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yet  been  adopted.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  inoculation,  he  said  an 
animal  free  of  any  lung  affection  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  if  inocu¬ 
lated  with  pure  or  genuine  Lung  plague  virus,  contracted  the  disease  in 
such  a  mild  form  that  it  was  seldom  deadly,  that  it  was  proof  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  to  a  second  attack  by  the  natural  method,  that  it  never  propa¬ 
gated  the  disease  or  contagium  to  others.  To  explain  how  the  virus  inhaled 
always  produced  a  highly  contagious  lung  affection,  and,  when  inoculated, 
never  did  so,  was  a  thing  no  one  could  clearly  understand.  But  it  was  most 
important,  for  innumerable  cases  could  be  cited  to  prove  that  cattle  which 
had  contracted  Pleuro  by  the  natural  method,  and  apparently  made  a  perfect 
recovery,  had,  months  and  years  afterwards,  given  off  from  their  lungs  the 
contagium,  and  thus  anew  had  infected  stock.  The  fact  was  also  equally 
well-known  that  inoculated  cattle  had  again  and  again  been  the  carriers  of 
infection  to  sound  stock  long  after  they  had  apparently  been  successfully 
inoculated.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  only  one  infallible  method 
known  at  present  for  eradicating  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  this  country,  and  that 
was  the  slaughtering  of  all  cattle  in  infected  herds,  and  just  as  in  Cattle 
Plague,  so  in  Pleuro-pneumonia,  so  soon  as  the  last  infected  animal  had  been 
put  down,  they  would  know  nothing  of  the  malady  until  it  was  reimported. 
The  present  method  of  slaughtering  all  infected  animals,  and  in  fifty-six  days 
thereafter  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  herd  to  pass  on  as  sound,  would 
never  eradicate  the  disease,  neither  would  the  slaughter  of  all  affected  and 
suspected  cattle,  and  the  inoculation  of  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  prove 
effective ;  because,  in  both  cases,  animals  with  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in 
their  lungs  would  escape,  and,  sooner  or  later,  propagate  it  wherever  they 
went.  To  slaughter  whole  herds  wherever  the  disease  appeared  would  be 
an  expensive  measure,  and  it  was  certainly  a  revolting  one  ;  but  unless  it  was 
done,  he  went  in  for  an  extensive  measure  of  inoculation  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion.  The  human  family  was  vaccinated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox, 
and  with  the  best  results.  Adopt  the  same  measures  in  dealing  with  the 
Lung  plague,  and  he  had  hope  that  in  time  they  would  stamp  out  the  infec¬ 
tion.  If  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  take  this  step,  to  slaughter  all 
affected  herds,  and  grant  compensation  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer,  then 
the  stock  proprietors  of  this  country  must  just  make  up  their  minds  to  have 
the  “Lung  plague”  more  or  less  present  in  their  herds.  If  they  were  re¬ 
solved  to  have  the  disease  always  with  them,  then  he  would  suggest,  as  the 
most  humane  and  least  expensive  method  of  dealing  with  it,  that  we  should 
slaughter  all  suspected  and  affected  animals,  and  inoculate  the  Remainder  of 
the  herd.  He  could  not  admit  that  inoculation  had  had  a  fair  trial  at  the 
hands  of  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  who  had  practised  it.  The  results  were 
so  contradictory  that  it  was  apparent  to  any  one  who  would  nive  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  its  study,  that  genuine  lymph  had  not  been  used,  and  that  other 
conditions,  so  mmch  insisted  on,  and  so  ably  demonstrated  in  the  results  of 
Mr.  Rutherford’s  practice,  had  not  been  complied  with.  (Applause.) 

Professor  Walley,  remarking  on  the  assertion  by  Professor  M'Call,  that 
contagion  was  not  got  by  immediate  infection,  said  that  was  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  very  many  recent  cases.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  Willems  him, 
self  had  made  the  statement  that,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  disease  had  been  propagated,  or  rather,  had  been  received,  by  the 
animal  passing  over  grass  on  which  other  animals  had  previously  grazed.  He 
did  not  think  any  people  had  gone  that  length  in  this  country.  So  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  he  had  to  ask  why,  if  the  disease  could  not  be  spread 
by  immediate  contagion,  did  Mr.  M'Call  disinfect  the  skins?  Again,  he  did 
not  agree  with  Professor  M'Call  in  the  opinion  that  microbes  did  not  retain 
their  vitality  outside  of  the  body.  He  was  prepared  to  prove  that  lymph 
preserved  in  glycerine  was  active  for  twelve  months,  and  even  longer, 
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and  would  produce  the  same  lesions  that  were  to  be  found  naturally  in  cows. 
Mr.  M'Call  seemed  to  think  that  the  microbes  would  not  procreate,  except  in 
-cells  of  the  lungs,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  did  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cellular  tissue  after  inoculation.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
statement  that  no  animal  had  an  attack  of  Pleuro  after  it  had  recovered  from 
a  first  one.  It  was  on  record  over  and  over  again  that  no  animal  recovered 
after  an  attack,  and  that  the  lung  itself  never  was  restored  to  its  original 
state  functionally.  The  diseased  part  might  be  absorbed,  but  that  would  not 
take  place  for  a  very  long  period.  Professor  Walley  then  went  on  to  correct 
several  misstatements  which,  he  said,  had  been  made  in  the  public  prints 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  alleged,  in  regard  to 
Professor  Brown,  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  He 
had  that  gentleman’s  authority  for  stating  that  that  was  not  so,  and  that  he 
still  held  the  opinions  he  did  years  ago.  Regarding  disease  among  cattle  in 
Edinburgh,  it  had  been  stated  that  it  had  been  got  rid  of  in  two  years  by  in¬ 
oculation.  The  period  referred  to  was  from  1878  to  1880  included.  During 
those  years  there  were  twenty-one  byres,  or  twenty-three  altogether,  but 
twenty-one  in  particular — of  two  he  had  not  got  correct  notes — affected  with 
Pleuro.  Of  these,  inoculation  was  practised  in  seven  ;  it  was  not  practised 
in  twelve,  and  in  three  only  partial  inoculation  took  place.  His  experience 
as  regarded  inoculation  in  Edinburgh  had  extended  from  1882.  For  two  years 
or  thereabouts  there  had  been  no  disease.  There  had  been  periods  since 
then  when  there  had  been  no  disease  for  a  period  of  a  few  months,  and  in 
every  instance  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  when  the  disease  reappeared  in 
Edinburgh  it  had  been  introduced  from  without,  for  it  appeared,  he  would 
have  it  remarked,  not  in  old  affected  byres,  but  in  new  ones,  and  in  byres 
where  the  disease  had  never  previously  been.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the 
disease  had  been  practically  stamped  out  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  inocu¬ 
lation,  there  were  a  number  of  cases  which  he  could  cite  to  prove  that 
it  had  not  been  eradicated  for  as  long  as  six  weeks,  and  in  one  case  even 
longer  than  that.  Between  1878  and  1880,  in  all  the  inoculated  byres,  and  in 
all  the  byres  where  inoculation  had  taken  place,  the  disease  practically  ceased 
when  what  he  called  the  “rogue,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  animal  that  propa¬ 
gated  the  complaint  all  round,  had  been  removed.  In  a  byre  which  he  recently 
had  under  his  charge  he  inoculated  all  the  cows,  some  of  them  once,  some 
twice,  and  others  three  times  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  deaths  among  all  the 
classes  did  not  cease  until  he  took  out  a  bull,  apparently  not  diseased,  but 
which,  on  post-morte7n  examination,  showed  in  the  lungs  an  old  lesion  of 
perhaps  from  four  to  six  months’  date.  If  it  were  possible  to  guarantee  that 
all  the  animals  affected  in  a  byre  had  been  removed,  then  the  disease  would 
cease.  Inoculation  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method  of  arresting  the 
disease,  provided  all  the  animals  in  the  byre  were  ultimately  got  rid  of  and 
slaughtered  instead  of  being  allowed  to  scatter  through  the  country.  There  was 
no  method  of  dealing  with  the  complaint,  at  least,  successfully,  except  that  of 
stamping  it  out.  He  maintained  that  it  should  not  be  a  local  question  at  all. 
It  was  one  which  should  be  treated  from  a  national  standpoint,  and  taken  up 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  same  way  as  Cattle-plague,  Sheep-pox,  and  allied 
diseases.  Until  that  was  done  Pleuro-pneumonia  would  never  be  eradicated 
from  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Kirkcudbright)  said  that  when  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  that  county — a  portion  of  which  was  under  his  charge — he  had 
always  adopted  stamping-out,  and  had  always  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
disease  in  a  few  days.  However,  in  a  recent  outbreak  in  that  county,  Mr. 
Rutherford  had  inoculated  in  the  upper  district ;  and  Mr.  Vicars  had  also 
inoculated  a  number  of  animals.  The  healthy  animals  were  brought  among 
(them,  and  the  healthy  remained  healthy. 
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Mr.  Hedley  (Privy  Council,  Dublin)  stated  that  in  Ireland  very  little  was 
known  of  inoculation.  He  could  not  believe  in  what  he  had  heard  of  it,  if  he 
simply  took  the  matter  by  reasoning.  It  was  found  that  when  outbreaks  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  did  take  place  on  new  places,  there  were  cases  of  en¬ 
cysted  lung  and  liquefaction,  and  it  was  generally  found,  on  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  that  there  was  rupture  of  the  encysted  portion.  He  had  also  observed 
— which  to  him  was  rather  an  argument  against  inoculation — in  making 
vtorUm  examinations  of  lungs,  instances  where  there  was  encysted  lung  ;  an 
old  case  in  the  left  lung,  say,  while  in  the  right  lung  there  was  a  totally  new 
attack  of  Pleuro,  and  that  in  an  active  state ;  while  the  encysted  lung  had 
been  in  that  state  for  from  three  to  five  or  six,  or  probably  more,  months 
He  felt  he  could  not  get  over  that ;  and  until  it  were  explained  he  would  be 
very  slow  indeed  to  recommend  inoculation  in  any  herd  at  all.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Williams  said  it  was  unfair  to  quote  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  a 
district  where  inoculation  was  practised,  without  comparing  that  district  with 
another  district.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  in  Edinburgh  were  brought  there 
from  other  parts,  and  if  they  suppressed  the  disease  by  inoculation,  or  by 
any  other  method,  they  were  never  safe  from  a  fresh  outbreak  being  brought 
from  a  distance.  They  could  draw  a  wide  difference  between  a  district 
which  produced  its  own  cattle,  and  a  district  which  bought  its  own  cattle. 
He  then  referred  to  the  experiments  recently  conducted  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany.  He  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at  the  bad  results  which 
had  been  obtained.  In  some  places  all  the  cattle  experimented  upon  had 
died  from  Septicaemia,  or  badly-performed  operations.  The  experience  of 
this  country  had  been  quite  different,  very  few  deaths  having  occurred  ;  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  inoculation  assisted  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  ;  and  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  introduce  healthy  cattle  into  a 
herd  on  which  it  had  been  performed.  He  suggested  that  an  experiment 
should  be  made  at  the  public  expense,  because  the  concensus  of  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  it.  The  experiment  had  only  to  be  tried,  and  it  would  satisfy 
the  dubiety  which  existed  on  the  point.  No  doubt  the  stamping-out  process 
was  an  expensive  one,  and  he  reiterated  they  should  suggest  to  the  country 
the  desirability  of  inoculation  being  attempted  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  great  scientific  question,  and  they,  as  scientific  men,  should 
treat  it  as  such.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  jun.  (Greenock)  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  them 
any  definite  opinion  of  his  own  regarding  inoculation,  because  he  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  conducting  the  operation  himself.  Continental  inocu¬ 
lations  were  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon.  They  were  not  at  liberty  to 
contradict  Mr.  Rutherford’s  opinions,  because  that  gentleman’s  experience  had 
been  much  wider  and  much  larger  than  their  own  in  the  veterinary  world ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  disease,  Mr.  Rutherford  must  have  had  abundant 
proof  to  his  mind  when  he  gave  the  opinion  that  he  did.  He  had  stated  that 
where  there  had  been  encysted  lungs  in  the  stock,  and  where  inoculated 
animals  had  not  taken  the  disease,  it  showed  at  once  the  process  was  a 
proper  one,  and  the  fact  that  these  new  animals  had  not  become  infected  was 
quite  sufficient  to  his  mind  that  inoculation  had  kept  them  clear  from  the 
the  disease.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Spreull  (Dundee)  said  that  he  had  inoculated  in  500  cases,  and  in  all 
these  there  had  not  been  one  fatal.  (Applause.)  Indeed,  the  complaint 
entirely  ceased  from  the  moment  inoculation  took  place.  The  process  of 
inoculation  he  adopted  was  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh. 
Fie  believed  strongly  in  inoculation,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  SiMCOCKS  (Drogheda)  said  that  at  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Hedley  had 
referred,  hundreds  of  cattle  had  been  slaughtered,  and  those  poor  animals 
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were  no  more  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  than  he  was  himself.  However' 
he  maintained  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  that  animals  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  should  be  permitted  to  associate  with  healthy 
-  animals.  Twenty  years  ago  he  thought  he  could  diagnose  with  certainty,  but 
now  he  was  certain  that  he  could  not.  (A  laugh,  and  hear,  hear.)  He  was 
the  only  man  who  had  introduced  inoculation  into  his  district ;  and  though 
it  was  not  attended  with  success,  yet  so  much  good  had  resulted  from  it 
that  he  was  determined  to  put  it  in  force  again.  Dublin  dairies  were  so  dirty 
that  an  animal  could  not  exist  in  them — (a  laugh) — and  he  suggested  that 
every  animal  in  them  should  be  compulsorily  inoculated.  (Applause.)  Yes  ! 
and  after  being  stamped  on  the  hoof  and  horns,  they  should  be  fattened  and 
sent  to  the  slaughter-house.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Anderson,  jun.)  said  that  for  years  he  was  sceptical 
on  this  subject,  but  now  he  was  a  complete  convert  to  the  inoculation  theory, 
having  practised  it  with  success  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  (Applause.) 
Indeed,  he  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  before  see  the  value  of  the  operation, 
because  he  could  have  saved  hundreds  of  cows  in  his  district. 

Professor  McFadyean  and  Mr.  Thompson  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
Professor  McCall  for  his  valuable  paper. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Societies  afterwards  took  place.  Mr.  Anderson, 
jun.,  presided.  Professor  Williams  officiated  as  croupier.  The  customary 
loyal  and  other  toasts  having  been  given, 

Mr.  Spreull  proposed  “The  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S.,”  and  Professor 
Walley  responded. 

Mr.  Greaves  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Scottish  Veterinary  Societies,”  and 
in  doing  so  referred  to  the  good  work  which  the  organisation  was  doing.  He 
said  he  never  attended  a  meeting  without  carrying  away  with  him  some 
valuable  knowledge  which  he  was  able  to  use  in  his  daily  practice. 

The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Board  of  Examiners,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
M'Intosh,  and  “  The  Veterinary  College,”  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 

J.  Macqueen,  Secretary. 

ARMY  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Army  Veterinary  School  at  Aldershot  on  the  21st  January,  1887,  when  the 
following  officers  of  the  Department  were  present;— Dr.  G.  Fleming,  Messrs. 
Lambert,  Walters,  Hinge,  Thomson^  Duck,  Poyser,  Berne,  Jones,  Whitfield, 
Longhurst,  Spooner,  Anderson.  F.  Smith,  Hagger,  Kellick,  Savage,  F.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Caldecot,  Bennett,  R.  W.  Raymond,  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Mayers,  late 
Royal  Engineers. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  Association  and  guests  sat  down  to  luncheon 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Army  Veterinary 
School,  where  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Duck, 

On  the  Working  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  in  the 

Field. 

Gentlemen, — The  Veterinary  Department  on  Active  Service  is  the  subject 
for  discussion  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  large  subject— so  large  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  compress  it  into  one  paper.  It  is  therefore,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  an  introductory  chapter,  to  be  followed  by  others,  should  suitable  op¬ 
portunities  occur,  and  should  you  deem  them  of  sufficient  interest. 

I  St. — On  the  veterinary  organisation  of  an  army  corps  and  of  the  lines  of 
communication. 
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2nd. — On  the  grains  and  grasses  in  ordinary  use  in  South  Africa,  India, 
Egypt,  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Also  on  the  best  method  of  utilising  stand¬ 
ing  crops  in  an  enemy’s  country. 

3rd. — On  the  ordinary  diseases  of  animals  used  in  an  army — horses,  mules, 
donkeys,  bullocks,  camels,  and  elephants. 

4th. — On  sanitation  in  the  field. 

At  the  present  time  Europe  is  bristling  with  arms  ;  all  continental  nations 
are  preparing,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  ready.  Never,  gentlemen,  have  we 
been,  as  a  department,  so  well  prepared. 

Re7Jiount  Depot. — In  all  future  wars  there  should  be  a  remount  depot  of 
more  or  less  magnitude,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the  purchase  of 
animals,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  for  an  army  in  the  field. 

From  this  depot  young  and  old  animals  should  be  excluded,  as  not  being 
fit  for  the  severe  and  the  continuous  exertions  required  in  modern  warfare. 

I  take  it  that  no  animals  should  be  purchased  until  they  have  full  mouths — 
z'.^.,  until  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  For  the  horse  and  mule,  this  would 
be  about  six  years  ;  for  the  camel  about  seven  years  ;  for  the  ox,  about  four 
years.  There  is  an  objection  to  the  purchase  of  stallions,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  them,  and  of  mares,  as  they  may  be  in  foal,  and  con¬ 
sequently  inefficient,  when  an  emergency  arises. 

The  buying  of  unbroken  horses  and  of  horses  with  old  saddle-galls  is 
objectionable. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  a  stampede  amongst  a  large  number  of  horses 
hastily  collected,  it  is  advisable  to  have  enclosures  made,  the  fences  to  be 
suitable  to  the  locality — stone  walls,  rod  walls,  banks,  or  bushes — each 
enclosure  to  contain,  say,  100  animals,  with  space  sufficient  for  change  of 
lines,  on  sanitary  grounds. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition  all  horses  were  marked  with  the  letters 
“  R.  D.” — Remount  Depot — on  one  hind  foot,  and  with  a  general  number  on 
the  other  hind  foot.  These  numbers  were  carefully  kept  up,  and  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  expedition  every  horse  was  accounted  for. 

It  is  of  importance  to  have  a  well-organised  depot  at  the  commencement. 
Branding  irons,  being  difficult  to  procure  locally,  should  be  provided  from 
home.  In  Africa  all  horses  were  branded  on  the  near  hip  with  the  broad 
arrow,  the  blades  of  which  were  half  an  inch  in  breadth  by  two  and-a-half 
inches  in  length. 

Special  books  are  necessary,  such  as  “War  Office  Book,”  Nos.  269-270, 
books  of  admission  into  and  issue  from  the  Remount  Depot. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  selected  to  assist  a  purchasing  officer  should  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  conformation,  not  only  for  troopers,  but  also  for 
draught  and  pack  animals. 

A  good  plan  of  being  able  to  identify  government  animals  lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed,  is  to  make  a  deep  cross,  cut  in  the  hair  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  This 
is  a  very  conspicuous  mark. 

In  the  “  Regulations  for  the  organisation  of  the  line  of  communication  of  an 
army  in  the  field”  (issued  with  Army  circulars  of  June  ist,  1878),  the  scale  for 
the  veterinary  department  is  as  follows,  supposing  there  to  be  two  Army 
Corps  in  the  field  : — 

I  P.V.S.  attached  to  head-quarters. 

I  I.V.S.  to  each  Army  Corps. 

I  I.V.S.  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  lines  of  communication,  etc. 

Forthe  Remount  Depot  at  the  base,  calculated  for  500  horses, there  would  be  — 
Veterinary  surgeons .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Farrier  major. .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

,,  sergeants  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8  - 

Shoeing  smiths  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 
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For  the  Advanced  Depot,  calculated  for  250  horses — 

Veterinary  surgeons ,  . 

Farrier  major.  . 

,,  sergeants 
Shoeing  smiths 

This  organisation  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  and,  if  carried  out,  would_  be  a 
m^easure  of  sound  economy. 

In  these  regulations  it  is  intended  that  the  Remount  Depots  would  become, 
according  to  circumstances,  available  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  lame 
horses  from  the  front.  I  do  not  hold  with  this  arrangement,  for  the  reason 
that  sick  horses  should  always  be  separated  from  the  healthy,  for  better  con¬ 
trol  and  more  suitable  management.  The  mixture  of  sick  and  healthy  is  a 
most  insanitary  proceeding,  and  fraught  with  danger. 

Watering. — The  early  morning  watering  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  line 
of  march  is  not  necessary.  Much  time  is  wasted,  and  little  water  consumed, 
after  a  cold  or  a  wet  night. 

For  the  horse  and  mule,  watering  twice  a  day  would  be  sufficient,  excepting 
under  peculiar  circumstances — as  extreme  heat. 

For  draught  bullocks,  once  a  day  issufficient  in  winter,  and  twice  insummer. 

For  the  camel,  once  a  day. 

In  South  Africa,  where  the  water  supply  was  obtained  from  a  well,  there 
was  an  arrangement  of  half  barrels  connecting  with  each  other,  and  raised 
on  a  paved  ground.  In  this  case  a  guard  is  necessary  as  a  precaution  against 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  from  outside  horses,  and  to  warn  off 
animals  with  nasal  discharges. 

These  tubs  from  time  to  time  require  washing  out  and  cleaning. 

Grooming. — When  horses  are  exposed  day  and  night  in  open  lines,  I  consider 
grooming  once  a  day  to  be  sufficient.  Manes  and  tails  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Repeated  grooming  renders  the  skin  very  sensitive,  and  removes  too  much  of 
the  natural  sebaceous  secretion  that  assists  to  protect  the  animal  from  exposure. 

Wisping  is  very  refreshing  to  an  exhausted  animal. 

Picketing. — No  wooden  picketing  pegs  stand  wear  and  tear.  After  repeated 
trials  in  Africa  the  iron  peg,  as  represented  here,  was  found  to 
Q  N  answer  best. 

I  I  U  You  will  observe  that  the  neck  of  the  peg  is  not  weakened 

^  by  a  hole  through  it,  that  there  is  metal  enough  at  the  head  to 

stand  much  hammering,  that  the  ring  is  attached  to  the  peg  by  a 
link  to  the  collar  welded  round  the  neck. 

The  peg  is  driven  flush  with  the  ground,  thus  avoiding  those 
severe  wounds  from  an  animal  lying  on  the  peg  head.  The  link 
of  chain  prevents  a  direct  pull,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  simple 
that  any  farrier  can  repair  them  or  make  new  ones  when  required. 
In  light  sandy  soils  where  these  pegs  do  not  grip,  a  buried  stove 
brick  or  railway  sleeper  will  afford  secure  hold. 

I  recommend  the  ground  picketing  rope  as  being  the  simplest  and  strongest. 

Picketing  Ring. — For  patrol  duty  this  ring*  might  become  very  serviceable. 
From  twelve  to  fourteen  horses  can  be  attached ;  the  cross-bar  prevents 
the  head-ropes  working  round,  the  horses  steady  each  other 
and  cannot  stray.  When  the  picketing  rope  is  taken  up  in 
the  morning  and  packed  in  the  waggon,  this  ring  would  be 
very  useful  for  temporarily  attaching  horses,  until  they 
march  off. 

For  small  numbers  of  horses,  say  four  to  six,  a  stirrup 
iron  answers  very  well. 

From  the  peculiar  conformation  of  a  horse's  hock,  from 
*  This  is  a  simple  ring  cf  iron  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  piece  across  its  centre. 
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the  amount  of  white  fibrous  tissue  in  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arm,  and  from  cheek  ligaments,  horses  can  stand  and  rest  for  a  long  time 
without  injury.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  for  horses  to  be  so  picketed 
every  night  as  to  allow  them  to  lie  down. 

In  using  the  ground  picketing  rope,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  head  rope 
is  short  enough  to  prevent  the  horse  getting  the  hind  foot  entangled.  From 
neglect  of  this  precaution  serious  injuries  often  result.  They  should  be  tied 
short,  /.<?.,  there  should  be  no  play  of  rope  between  the  horse’s  head  andt  he 
picketing  line. 

Heel  Ropes.— ropes  are  at  first  necessary,  but  they  can  soon  be  with 
safety  dispensed  with,  as  in  service,  horses  become  quieter  and  more  tract¬ 
able.  Instance  ; — During  the  Boer  War  of  i88i,  Gen.  Wood  ordered  them  to 
be  done  away  with  in  the  Field  Company,  R.E.  The  officer  commanding 
contemplated  with  dismay  serious  injuries  and  perhaps  broken  legs— none 
occurred. 

In  the  6th  Dragoons,  in  Africa,  heel  ropes  were  soon  discarded,  and  were 
never  afterwards  used.  This  regiment  was  mounted  on  English  horses. 

Blankets. — The  use  of  blankets  I  look  upon  entirely  as  a  matter  of  trans¬ 
port.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  winter  they  are  most  useful,  but  horses 
do  not  suffer  to  the  extent  many  people  imagine,  when  from  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  they  are  discontinued. 

For  sick  depots  they  would  be  necessary. 

Foods. — This  subject  is  an  important  and  a  large  one ;  as  it  would  require 
a  special  paper  I  now  only  propose  to  give  you  the  result  of  a  trial  of  four 
different  kinds  that  took  place  in  Aldershot  last  drill  season. 

Four  troops  of  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons  were  selected  for  the  experimental 
trial,  and  were  throughout  carefully  watched  by  an  influential  board  of 
officers. 

The  foods  for  trial  were 

1st.  Goode’s  Food. 

2nd.  Compressed  Cake. 

3rd.  Hay  Cake  and  Grain  Cake. 

4th.  The  ordinary  Field  Ration. 

One  troop  was  exclusively  fed  upon  each  food  for  three  months.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  which  food  was  the  most  suitable  for  active  service, 
as  to  digestibility,  nutritive  properties,  and  facilities  for  transport. 

All  these  foods  were  carefully  analysed  by  V.S.  Smith,  of  the  Veterinary 
School.  His  chemical.analysis,  as  to  the  value  of  the  foods,  completely  agreed 
with  the  practical  observations  of  the  board  of  officers,  viz.,  that  Goode’s  food 
showed  the  highest  percentage  of  feeding  properties,  and  was  most  digest¬ 
ible.  It  was  also  the  most  suitable  for  transport. 

The  composition  was  as  follows : — 

30  per  cent,  desiccated  food  (prepared  and  dried  lentils). 

30  per  cent.  cats. 

40  per  cent,  cut  hay. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  scientific  analysis  has  been 
carried  out  in  our  own  department,  and  the  general  officer  superintending  the 
experiment  expressed  to  me  his  appreciation  of  its  value. 

Local  Handbook. — A  local  handbook  should  be  a  useful  reference  and 
guide  containing  the  following  information. 

1st.  The  nature  of  the  climate. 

2nd.  The  different  varieties  of  grains  and  grasses  (mentioning  if  any  are  of 
a  poisonous  nature ;  for  instance  the  “Tuef”  of  Africa,  the  Etipa,  Afghan¬ 
istan). 

3rd.  The  seasons. 

4th  The  quality  of  the  water. 
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5th.  The  disposition  of  the  natives. 

6th.  Extracts  from  Regulations  bearing  upon  the  department  on  service. 

Would  not  an  “  Intelligence  ”  branch  for  our  department  be  most  useful 
for  the  above  and  for  many  other  purposes?  For  instance,  should  not  the 
future  remount  supply  for  our  army  be  controlled  by  selected  members  of 
our  department,  and  not  left  to  combatant  officers  whose  main  qualificatioir 
is  a  deep  knowledge  of  turf  matters,  or  who  have  won  a  steeple-chase. 

Diary  Official. — An  official  diary,  well  kept  up,  is  useful  to  all  departmental 
officers.  It  should  be  brief  and  concise,  contain  no  unnecessary  detail,  and 
for  departmental  matters  only. 

The  diary  for  the  day  should  be  made  up  in  the  evening.  It  will  often 
prove  a  help  to  one’s  memory,  and  may  be  valuable  in  possible  cases  of 
friction  arising  from  misunderstanding. 

Shoes  and  Nails. — The  old  style  of  shoeing  in  the  army  is  dying.  The  new., 
pattern  shoes  and  nails  are  so  well  made,  and  of  such  a  number  of  sizes,  as 
to  meet  all  requirements,  excepting  perhaps  those  of  the  heavier  draught 
horses.  The  light  cavaTy  regiments  of  the  Bechuanaland  Field  Force  were 
entirely  shod  with  these  shoes,  and  with  complete  satisfaction.  For 
horses  requiring  special  shoes,  the  new  ones  can  be  worked  as  easily  as 
the  old. 

Of  their  utility  for  service  there  can  be  no  question.  Still  field  forges  for 
artillery  and  transport  will  be  required  for  other  purposes  than  shoeing,  also 
the  farriers  and  shoeing-smiths  of  these  corps  will  require  special  training  as 
jobbing  smiths.  A  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the  shoes  and  nails 
supplied  to  corps  should  be  of  suitable  size.  This  appears  a  simple 
matter,  but  its  neglect  often  causes  serious  inconvenience.  Instance,  in 
Bechuanaland,  a  supply  of  pony  shoes  was  sent  to  the  6th  Dragoons. 

Farriers. — Thanks  to  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  I  believe  there  will 
be,  or  is,  a  new  organisation  of  farriers  and  shoeing-smiths,  by  which  a  larger 
number  will  be  available,  and  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
The  idea  is  that  all  men  that  have  passed  the  Aldershot  Veterinary  School 
would  be  available  as  a  temporary  veterinary  staff,  leaving  in  regiments  the 
farrier-major  and  the  men  instructed  in  cold-shoeing.  For  rations,  clothing, 
etc.,  the  veterinary  staff  would  be  attached  to  the  nearest  troops,  and  their 
duties  be  carried  on  under  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

This  organisation  will  do  away  with  the  anomaly  of  an  educated  profes¬ 
sional  officer,  being  rendered  almost  useless  for  want  of  the  necessary  trained 
assistants.  This,  with  a  servant,  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  from  home,  places  us  in  a  stronger  and  better  position,  by  giving  us 
more  time  for  our  proper  duties. 

Inspection  of  Slaughter^  Cattle^  atid  Sheep. — For  convenience  and  economy 
of  transport,  cattle  and  sheep  are  often  driven  in  mobs  with  troops,  and 
before  issue,  as  rations,  are  inspected  by  a  medical  officer.  Now  I  hold  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  medical  officer  can  have  the  practical  daily 
acquaintance  with  animals  to  determine  their  health  and  fitness  for  slaughter. 
From  his  previous  training  and  experience,  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  surely 
more  competent  for  this  duty.  Allow  me  to  quote  an  instance.  During  the 
Boer  War  in  1881,  the  medical  sanitary  officer  of  the  Newcastle  Field  Force 
condemned  the  rations  of  mutton  on  account  of  supposed  Tuberculosis.  He 
had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  carcases,  and  found  in  the  intestinal 
walls  a  number  of  small  nodules  simulating  this  disease.  These  nodules 
were  found  in  nearly  all  the  carcases,  and  the  contractor  stated  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  sheep  in  Natal  were  similarly  affected. 

As  this  was  a  serious  matter,  the  chief  officer  of  the  commissariat  sent  for 
me,  as  I  was  then  local  inspecting  veterinary  surgeon.  A  Veterinary  Board 
was  convened  ;  we  .went  into  the  matter  very  fully,  and  reported  that  the 
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intestinal  lesions  were  local — not  constitutional,  and  that  the  mutton  was  fit 
for  issue. 

The  ration  of  mutton  was  continued,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  ill  effects. 

These  nodules  were,  in  all  probability,  encysted  parasites,  and  local  to  the 
intestines.  I  should  state  that  no  microscope  was  available. 

Veterinary  Medicmes. — The  veterinary  field  chests  are  useful,  but  they  are 
difficult  to  carry  about,  are  bulky,  and  contain  many  medicines  that  are  only 
rarely  used.  They  would  be  very  useful  for  stationary  depots,  but  for  other 
purposes  I  would  suggest  a  wicker  or  leather  case,  for  convenience  of  trans¬ 
port,  and  that  the  drugs  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  limited  to  what  can 
be  carried  in  a  dry  form — Example  :  Ammonia  carb.  in  lieu  of  spirits,  Pulv. 
opii  in  place  of  the  tincture.  As  inconvenience  often  results  from  labels 
becoming  detached  and  lost,  I  would  suggest  that  all  bottles  and  canisters  be 
engraved  instead  of  being  labelled. 

It  would  save  time  if  some  of  the  more  common  applications  were  made 
up  ready  for  use.  i 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  prodigal  administration  of  medicines.  I  have  ' 
noticed  that  many  excellent  and  experienced  practitioners  use  less  medicines 
than  young  men,  and  that  the  spendthrift  in  drugs  is  the  partially-instructed 
farrier. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  the  question  why  medicines  were  provided  by 
our  own  department  and  ‘‘stores”  by  the  Ordnance?  For  a  time  in 
Bechuanaland  we  had  abundance  of  drugs  and  no  stores.  This  might  happen 
again. 

Field  companies  would  prove  of  value  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
sudden  moves  of  small  bodies  of  mounted  troops. 

A  few  cases  of  farriers’  medicines  would  be  very  handy  for  small  stations, 
etc. 

In  the  Zulu  War  Veterinary  Surgeon  Glover  made  up  some  very  useful  and 
portable  cases  of  medicines,  packed  in  empty  spirit  boxes,  of  which  there 
are  numbers  in  Natal ;  the  medicines  were  weighed  out  ready  for  use,  and 
every  package  of  twelve  enclosed  in  waterproof  paper.  Each  box  contained 
a  supply  for  100  animals  for  three  months.  ' 

Sick  Depots, — I  have  previously  explained  why  these  depots  should  be 
separate  and  distinct.  They  would  be  of  two  kinds,  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent — the  permanent  at  convenient  central  places  on  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  temporary  close  to  the  field  army,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
regiments  and  batteries  of  the  care  of  animals  not  likely  to  be  of  immediate 
use.  I 

Orga?iisation  of  Sick  Depots. — To  arrive  at  this  I  have  taken  the  strength 
of  each  army  corps  to  be  12,849  horses,  vide  Army  Circular  of  December  ist, 
1887.  There  would  most  probably  be  three  per  cent  of  serious  cases,  giving, 
a  total  of  about  400  severe  cases.  Of  this  number  100  would  require  to  be 
treated  at  the  depot.  Therefore  I  calculate  each  depot  to  accommodate  100 
sick  and  lame. 

Staff. — I  would  suggest  a  senior  veterinary  surgeon  be  placed  in  charge 
with  a  junior  assistant. 

Veterinary  surgeons  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Farrier  major  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Farriers  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

This  staff  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  calculated  to  allow  for  a  sudden  increase  of 
patients. 

A  competent  clerk  would  be  necessary,  to  keep  up  the  issue  and  admission 
books  (War  Office  books.  Nos.  267,  268),  also  to  take  charge  of  “stores,” 
equipments,  etc.,  and  to  assist  generally. 
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These  depots  would  require  to  be  capable  of  great  expansion,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  warfare,  and  to  accommodate  sick  transport  animals  in  the  line 
of  communication.  This  expansion  of  depots  should  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a  parchment  descriptive  label  attached 
to  the  head  collar  of  each  animal  sent  to  the  depot,  giving  date  and  nature  of 
injury  ? 

The  number  of  transport  animals  on  the  lines  of  communication  would  be 
quite  an  unknown  quantity,  and  they  might  assume  enormous  proportions. 

As  instances,  I  quote  the  following  from  Col.  Furse’s  book  on  military 
transport — 


Abyssinian  War 
Zulu  War  of  1879 

M  M 

M  n 

Russian  expedition  to  Kiva  of  1873 
Grant’s  campaign  of  1864  in  Virginia 


28,835  transport  animals. 
14,283  oxen. 

801  horses. 

401  mules. 

19,200  camels. 

25,800  harness  mules. 
1,670  harness  horses. 


Each  German  army  corps  has  500  provision  waggons  drawn  by  1,400 
horses. 

The  annexed  plan  will  probably  make  the  organisation  clearer  to  you. 

The  sea  is  taken  to  be  the  Black  Sea — the  port,  Varna. 

At  the  base  there  is  the  main  remount  depot  for  500  horses ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  sick  depot,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  animals  injured  on  the  voyage, 
etc. 

At  the  railroad  terminus  there  is  the  Advanced  Remount  Depot  for  250 
horses  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  permanent  Sick  Depot  for  100  animals. 
This  depot  might  become  a  most  important  one,  and  should  therefore  be 
capable  of  great  expansion. 

You  will  note  that  the  Sick  and  Remount  depots  are  well  separated. 

For  illustration,  the  line  of  rail  is  fifty  miles,  the  continuing  road  up  to  the 
two  army  corps  is  twenty-five  miles. 

In  the  rear  of  each  army  corps  there  is  the  temporary  or  emergency  depot, 
for  100  animals.  Supposing  there  to  have  been  a  successful  engagement  and 
the  two  army  corps  to  move  forward,  the  temporary  sick  depots  would  con¬ 
verge  on  to  the  road,  and,  after  transferring  their  charges  to  a  permanent 
depot,  would  advance  v/ith  either  army  corps.  This  would  take  place  under 
the  supervision  of  the  inspecting  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

Sick  depots  should  be  formed  in  anticipation ;  we  should  not  wait  until 
the  number  of  sick  has  absolutely  necessitated  their  use.  You  may  take  for 
granted  that  they  will  be  required,  and  at  an  early  stage. 

The  great  object  of  these  depots  would  be  to  return  animals  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  duty,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  competent  staff.  If  the  staff 
be  insufficient,  our  patients  would  not  receive  proper  care,  and  the  depot 
might  become  a  useless  encumbrance,  possibly  a  hot-bed  of  disease. 

On  active  service  fighting  men  as  grooms  can  ill  be  spared.  We  might 
have  to  obtain  natives  to  work  under  the  farriers. 

It  may  seem  harsh  and  unprofessional  to  say  that  no  depots  should  be 
encumbered  with  animals  not  likely  to  make  speedy  recovery,  certainly  not 
the  temporary  ones.  You  have  to  consider  the  daily  cost  of  feeding,  the 
severity  of  the  injury  or  of  the  illness,  the  probable  length  of  time  before  the 
animal  can  be  returned  to  duty.  The  passing  backwards  to  the  permanent 
depots  of  badly  injured  or  very  sick  animals  is  often  injudicious.  They 
must  carry  themselves,  they  require  attendants  and  daily  feeding,  and  their 
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condition  would  be  further  reduced.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
animals  in  a  bad  state  of  health  are  more  prone  to  contract  any  prevalent 
disease.  Having  well  weighed  all  these  considerations,  it  may,  in  the 
interests  of  the  service,  often  be  sound  policy  to  recommend  the  destruction 
of  bad  cases.  This  would  be  a  point  for  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  decide,  in  consultation  with  the  executive  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  life  of  a  human  being  is  above  every  consideration,  that  of  a  horse  is 
a  matter  of  expediency  or  of  £  s.  d. 

Trains. — Trains,  whenever  practicable,  would  of  course  be  fully  utilised,  and 
serious  cases  might  with  advantage  be  carried  to  the  base,  cases  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  destroyed. 

Veterinary  Duties. — On  active  service,  the  time  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  fully  employed  in  the  lines,  etc.,  and  for  this  reason  I  hold  that  his  clerical 
work  should  be  as  much  as  possible  reduced.  A  register  of  sick  and  lame  is 
necessary,  also  a  correct  monthly  return.  Remember  that  on  service  the  post 
is  often  irregular  and  slow,  consequently  inaccurate  returns  become  a  serious 
inconvenience.  Daily  reports  worry  and  annoy  a  man,  and  keep  him  away 
from  his  proper  duty,  viz.,  amongst  the  animals  in  his  charge.  After  a  day’s 
work  under  a  roasting  sun,  or  after  a  long  wet  march,  to  be  called  upon  to  sit 
on  the  ground  and  write  a  report  would  try  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher. 

It  often  happens  that  when  horses  are  called  upon  to  do  the  greatest  work 
the  supply  of  food  becomes  reduced.  Severe  and  continuous  work  on 
reduced  rations  will  tell  on  all  animals,  predisposing  them  to  external  and 
internal  diseases,  especially  to  Sore  Backs.  As  this  subject  has  been  lately 
dwelt  upon  by  Veterinary-Surgeon  Smith,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  follow¬ 
ing.  An  excellent  custom  is  to  examine  all  the  numbdahs  as  soon  as  the 
saddles  are  removed  ;  if  there  is  any  stain,  prompt  action  is  required.  The 
duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is,  not  only  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  to  see  that  it  is  do7ie^  viz.,  to  try  on  the  saddle  after  the  alteration  has  been 
made.  He  should  afford  every  assistance  to  troop  officers. 

Gi7'th  Galls.- — I  would  recommend  a  plan  of  Veterinary-Surgeon  Smith’s 
for  keeping  the  girth  in  position.  He  passes  the  surcingle  through  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  saddle,  and  attaches  it  to  the  girths  by  a  small  strap. 
Saddle  Galls,  Girth  Galls,  Cracked  Heels,  and  many  other  things  require  a 
constant  preventive  care.  Cattle,  if  worked  much  in  wet  weather,  are  apt 
to  gall  under  the  yoke. 

In  the  treatment  of  large  open  wounds,  wood  wool  wadding  is  most  use¬ 
ful.  It  absorbs  discharges,  is  an  antiseptic,  and  readily  adheres,  forming 
good  protection  to  exposed  surfaces.  We  should  have  an  ample  supply. 

Saddles. — A  perfect  military  saddle  has  yet  to  be  invented.  Several  pat¬ 
terns  have  lately  been  tried,  and  many  people  consider  they  are  not  an 
improvement  on  the  old  wooden  Hussar  saddle. 

Blankets  v.  Ahwibdahs—A  cross  between  these,  if  obtainable,  would  be  a 
benefit.  The  numbdah  is  hard,  does  not  adapt  itself  to  a  horse  losing  condition. 
The  blanket  is  of  great  use,  but  is  not  perfect.  In  Bechuanaland,  blankets 
were  used  by  one  regiment,  but  they  are  apt  to  work  back  and  drop  on  the 
ground.  I  have  myself  picked  up  blankets  that  had  been  lost  by  men  doing 
“despatch  duty”  at  night. 

Burial  Grounds. — As  soon  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  select  a  suitable 
place  for  burying  carcases.  Nothing  can  look  worse  and  be  more  insanitary 
than  carcases  dotted  along  the  roadside  and  left  to  putrefy.  Where  fuel  is 
obtainable  field  cremation  may  be  practised  in  special  cases. 

Diseases. — This  paper  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  I  shall  very 
briefly  remark  upon  Glanders,  Skin  diseases.  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Gla?tders. — I  think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  what  is  to  be  done  here. 
I  quote  the  following  circumstance  that  happened  at  Mafeking,  in  Bechuana-r 
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land,  as  illustrating  the  necessity  for  systematic  inspections.  A  case  of 
Glanders  was  reported  at  a  station  some  fifty  miles  off ;  this  led  to  a  careful 
examination  of  all  horses  and  mules.  Amongst  a  troop  of  supposed  healthy 
horses  a  bad  case  was  found.  This  troop  was  a  small  one  and  was  usually 
employed  on  outside  duty,  very  seldom  coming  under  veterinary  supervision. 

When  Glanders  is  reported,  half-hearted  measures  are  next  to  useless, 
decisive  action  is  required.  At  the  outset  the  disease  may  be  stamped  out ; 
if  permitted  to  take  root  and  spread,  this  becomes  well  nigh  impossible.  If 
you  do  not  stamp  it  out,  you  will  have  a  never-failing  source  of  worry  and  a 
largely  increased  mortality. 

I  do  not  like  keeping  doubtful  cases  under  observation  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  As  a  rule,  these  cases  are  bad-thriving,  profitless  horses,  not  worth 
the  risk  of  keeping.  On  service,  all  officers  in  charge  of  horses  and  mules, 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  report  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  any  cases  of  Nasal 
discharge. 

In  the  field,  all  horses  are  fed  from  nosebags,  and  it  would  seem  an  obvious 
precaution  not  to  change  these  nosebags  from  horse  to  horse,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  out,  as  after  stables,  men  feed  their  horses,  then  leave,  and  the  stable 
orderly  removes  the  nosebags  and  puts  them  in  a  general  heap.  The  nose¬ 
bags  at  present  used  are  most  wasteful  in  corn.  There  is  room  for  much 
improvement, 

(To  he  continued.) 


VETERINARY  INSPECTORS’  MEETING. 

A  MEETING  of  Veterinary  Inspectors  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was 
held  on  the  9th  November,  1886,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  to  consider  the 
reduced  scale  of  fees  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  for  the  West  Riding, 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts. 

Present: — Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  (Barnsley),  who  was  elected  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Faulkner  (South  Melford),  Bale  (Otley),  Anderton  (Skipton),  P.  M. 
Walker  (Halifax),  Broughton  (Leeds),  Stones  (Rotherham),  Pollard  (Wake¬ 
field),  Carter  (Keighley),  Campsall  (Rotherham),  and  Toope  (Knaresborough). 

Letters  of  apology  and  regret  at  inability  to  attend  were  received  from 
Messrs.  B.  Cartledge  (Sheffield),  Schofield  (Pontefract),  J.  F.  Day  (York), 
Warton  (Thorpe  Arch),  Simpson  (Ripon),  Wright  (Askam  Bryan),  Hart 
(Oldham),  F.  Meek  (Pateley  Bridge),  J.  M.  Axe  (Doncaster),  and  Scriven 
(Aberford).  These  gentlemen  wrote  unqualified  disapproval  of  the  new  scale, 
and  considered  the  veterinary  profession  had  received  severe  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Toope,  after  reading  the  correspondence,  etc.,  opened  the  proceedings 
by  comparing  the  old  scale,  which  allowed  los.  6d.  for  each  opinion,  and 
mileage  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  mile  out  and  in,  and  the  new  one  at  present 
enforced,  which  he  characterized  as  unjust,  especially  as  it  affected  prac¬ 
titioners  in  thinly-populated  agricultural  districts  very  considerably.  The 
scale  complained  of  was  quoted  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

“  For  the  first  visit  on  any  one  day  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..106 

For  the  second  or  other  visit  on  any  one  day,  if  on  the  same 

round  as  the  first  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  50 

If  not  on  the  same  round  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  10  6 

“  The  above  to  mclude  travelling  expenses  and  mileage  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  five  miles. 

‘‘  ‘  Mileage  ’  for  each  mile  beyond  the  first  five  miles,  per  mile  one  way,  6d. 

“  Mileage  to  be  reckoned  by  ihe  nearest  route T 
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He  had  found,  by  comparing  these  scales  with  those  adopted  in  other 
counties,  that,  even  with  the  old  scale,  we  were  miserably  paid,  and  rather 
than  a  retrograde  step  being  taken,  we  were  entitled  to  advance.  The  new 
scale  required  us  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  a  non-professional  fee  for  our 
services,  as  we  had  now  to  make  a  ten  mile  journey  with  our  opinion  for  half 
a  guinea.  This  he  considered  unjustifiable. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Carter  could  not  understand  what  had  induced  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  make  the  reduction,  especially  of  the  mileage.  Had  some  of  the 
inspectors  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  separate  mileage  for  each  case  they 
had  visited  on  the  same  round?  Even  in  thus  doing,  he  considered  we  were 
within  our  right.  Did  we  not  charge  our  private  clients  in  that  manner?  He 
considered  the  alteration  unjust  and  uncalled  for,  and  strongly  advocated  a 
return  to  the  old  scale,  which,  he  felt,  would  be  accomplished  by  a  deputation 
from  the  meeting  representing  our  case  to  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Faulkner  condemned  the  system  of  charging  mileage  in  the  way  Mr. 
Carter  had  indicated,  if  such  had  been  practised.  He  only  charged  mileage 
once  when  he  had  visited  many  cases  in  one  district  in  any  one  day,  but  he 
believed  himself  entitled  to  los.  6d.  for  his  opinion  in  each  case.  Our 
opinion  was  not  always  sought.  Many  cases  undoubtedly  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Police-Superintendent,  and  only  when  that  official  was  in  doubt 
did  he  call  upon  us  to  decide  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  We  were 
not  furthering  our  own  interests  by  educating  these  gentlemen  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  disease,  which  knowledge  they  could  use  against  us  subsequently. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Benj.  Smith)  fully  agreed  with  much  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  said.  Regarding  the  mileage  question,  all  present  concurred  with  Mr. 
Faulkner,  so  that  he  failed  to  see  that  the  authorities  could  lay  particular 
stress  on  that,  even  if  in  exceptional  cases  double  mileage  had  been  charged, 
as  Mr.  Carter  had  indicated.  Formerly  he  had  charged  insufficient.  For 
a  long  time  he  had  only  charged  los,  6d.  for  any  number  of  opinions 
expressed  when  on  one  round.  This  he  thought  unfair,  and  at  the  time 
sought  information  from  the  inspectors  at  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical 
meetings,  who  put  him  right  in  the  matter.  Since  then  he  had  the 
customary  fee  in  each  case,  which  he  considered  anything  but  an  extravagant 
fee,  considering  the  risk  and  unpleasant  duties  often  connected  with  veterinary 
inspections. 

Mr.  Parlane  Walker  contended  that  as  the  original  scale  expressly 
stated  that  los.  6d.  was  the  fee  in  each  case,  he  was  entitled  to  it,  and  had 
always  charged  it.  It  was  only  a  fair  remuneration,  considering  the  risks  we 
take.  We  were  not  always  called  in,  and  when  our  services  were  necessary 
many  superintendents  did  not  study  our  convenience  in  the  least.  It  was  a 
matter  of  “  Come  at  once  ”  with  them.  Under  such  circumstances  surely  our 
opinions  were  of  more  value  than  5s.  He  felt  sorry  there  had  not  been 
uniformity  in  the  charges,  and  he  felt  sure  the  new  scale  had  suggested  itself 
to  the  authorities  when  they  saw  that  one  or  two  had  worked  for  next  to 
nothing,  probably  from  ignorance  of  what  were  their  just  fees.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  justify  the  authorities  in  doing  as  they  had  done. 

Was  this  not  unjust  and  ridiculous?  Such  a  journey  as  he  had  instanced 
would  take  up  three  to  four  hours  of  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  time,  and  pre¬ 
suming  he  was  obliged  to  hire,  after  paying  five  or  six  shillings  for  the  horse 
and  trap  and  one  shilling  to  the  driver,  he  would  have  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  6d.  as  the 
value  of  our  time,  and  opinion.  Or  instance  another  journey  that  he  had 
frequently  taken,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  home,  accessible  only  by 
road  ;  private  clients  would  pay  25s.  for  such,  whereas  according  to  scale, 
1 8s.  would  be  all  he  should  be  entitled  to,  opinion  included.  A  telegraph 
messenger  for  that  distance  received  20s.  Surely  his  time  was  of  more  value 
than  a  telegraph  messenger’s.  In  other  districts  the  value  of  a  veterinary 
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surgeon’s  time  was  recognised  and  paid  for.  Frequently,  too,  our  duties  as 
inspectors  prevented  people  from  employing  us  when  they  knew  contagious 
diseases  were  rife,  and  occasionally  giving  evidence  against  defaulters  led  to 
further  loss.  It  seemed  to  him  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  inserted  to  knock 
the  recognised  fee  of  half-a-guinea  on  the  head,  and  unless  we  resented  the 
present  injustice,  the  authorities  would  try  to  further  reduce  us.  He  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  matter,  and  considered  it  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
profession  at  large,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Mr.  Pollard  condemned  the  scheme  as  unjust,  our  opinion  being  quite 
as  valuable  as  heretofore.  He  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Anderton’s  opinion  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  tamely  accept  the  scale  without  most  strenuously  opposing 
it. 

Mr.  Broughton  had  long  thought  police  inspectors  were  proportionately 
better  paid  than  ourselves,  seeing  that  their  presence  was  not  always  neces¬ 
sary — their  sole  duty  being  to  see  the  law  enforced.  They  had  no  private 
clients  to  offend,  and  could  lose  nothing  in  consequence  of  having  no  risks. 

Mr,  Bale  heard  with  regret  that  the  charges  lacked  uniformity,  and 
thought  this  must  have  influenced  the  minds  of  the  Committee.  He  had 
always  charged  los.  6d.  for  each  inspection.  Why  had  not  the  authorities 
complained  to  those  who  had  not  followed  the  general  rule?  If  Mr.  Carter 
would  put  his  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  motion  he  would  be  glad  to  second 
it. 

Mr.  Campsall  said  that,  supposing  he  had  to  hire  a  horse  and  trap  in  his 
district  to  go  seven  miles  out  and  in,  he  should  have  to  pay  at  least  7s.  6d. 
for  it,  and  is.  to  the  driver,  whose  presence  was  an  insurance  against  acci¬ 
dent.  Accordingly  3s.  would  be  left  him  as  the  value  of  his  time  and 
services.  Supposing  we  did  not  hire,  our  own  horse’s  keep,  wear  and  tear, 
etc.,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Stones  also  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  the  new  scale  to  practi¬ 
tioners  in  country  districts. 

Mr.  Carter  then  proposed  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Local  Authority,  to  represent  to  them  the  injustice  of  the  new  scale  of  fees 
and  allowances  recently  enforced. 

Mr.  Bale  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  deputation  appointed  consists  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cartledge,  Mr.  J.  M.  Axe,  Mr.  W.  G.  Schofield,  Mr.  George  Carter,  Mr.  Theo. 
Toope. 

Mr.  Toope  drew  attention  to  the  many  advantages  that  would  arise  out  of 
a  meeting  of  veterinary  inspectors  being  held  annually.  Subjects  of  special 
interest  to  them  abounded,  which  were  not  at  all  times  duly  appreciated  at 
our  Veterinary  Medical  meetings,  for  the  reason  that  many  members  were 
not  inspectors.  Union  was  the  one  thing  necessary.  He  then  proposed 
that  a  meeting  be  held  annually,  with  a  view  to  benefit  veterinary  inspectors 
and  veterinary  inspection. 

Mr.  Parlane  Walker  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 
Such  meetings  had  long  been  necessary,  and  much  practical  good  could  be 
done  by  such  a  movement.  Supported  by  Messrs.  Bale  and  Carter,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Toope  undertook  the  work  of  forming  the  new  society,  and  with  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Provisional  Secretary,  the  business  concluded. 

The  deputation  appointed  (excepting  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present)  met  the  Local  Authority  in  Wakefield,  on  the  15th  December  last, 
Benjamin  Cartledge,  Esq.,  acting  as  spokesman  for  them.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Chairman,  J.  Dent  Dent,  Esq.,  informed  them  that  the  Committee 
had  considered  the  matter,  and  had  decided  to  alter  the  scale  regarding  the 
mileage,  which  scale  now  runs  as  follows — 
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For  the  first  visit  any  one  day 
For  the  second  and  every  other  visit  on  any  one  day,  if  on 
the  same  round  as  the  first 
If  not  on  the  same  round  ...  ... 

Mileage  beyond  the  first  five  miles,  for  each  mile  per 
mile  one  way  . 

Mr.  Cartledge  thanked  the  Committee  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 

Theo.  C.  Toope. 
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THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  and  between  January  13th  and  i8th,  the  following  gentlemen  passed 
their  Final  Examination,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 

Dick  Veterinary  College. 


Mr. 

A.  E.  Paley  . 

•  •  • 

Middlesboro. 

M 

J.  Carruthers  ... 

•  •  • 

Wigton,  Cumberland. 

R.  H.  Potts  ... 

... 

Newcastle. 

New  Veterinary  College. 

Mr. 

F.  Wormald  ... 

•  •  • 

Stockport. 

J  > 

J.  P.  Bell  . 

•  •  • 

Haltwhistle,  Northumberland. 

}} 

P.  Pike 

Manchester. 

H.  Newsome ... 

... 

Bradford. 

M 

H.  Clark  . 

Bolton. 

n 

J.  J.  Ogden  . 

•  •  • 

Oldham. 

f) 

H.  A,  Higgs  ... 

•  •  • 

Oswestry. 

n 

J.  McCauley  ...  .;. 

•  •  • 

Carlisle. 

Glasgow  Veterinary 

College. 

Mr. 

S.  G.  Howard 

«  •  • 

Glasgow. 

M 

J.  Caldwell  ... 

•  *  • 

Stranraer. 

J.  C.  Thompson 

•  •  • 

Londonderry. 

M 

J.  M.  Crawford 

«  •  • 

Ayr. 

i} 

W.  Hill  . 

•  •  • 

Islay,  Argyle. 

n 

H.  Farquhar  ... 

•  •  • 

Kilmarnock. 

The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Second  Examination : — 

Dick  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  A.  Bennett.  Mr.  J.  R.  Farrar. 

New  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  F.  W.  Schofield. 

The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  First  Examination : — 

Dick  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

J.  O’Donoghue.  ,,  J.  Lyons. 

W.  G.  Barnes.  A.  Johnstone. 

G.  Henderson.  „  C.  J.  Deathe. 

J.  Thompson. 


n 
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New  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Palfrey  Mr.  E.  R.  Tattersall. 

,,  J.  P.  Isherwood  (G.  C.)  ,,  H.  Love. 

Glasgow  Vetei'hiary  College. 

Mr.  H.  Ross  Mr.  R.  Crawford. 

,,  M.  J.  Stevenson  (V.  G.  C.).  ,,  B.  McKay. 

„  R.  Robertson. 

Those  marked  G.  C.  passed  with  great  credit. 

Those  marked  V.  G.  C.  passed  with  very  great  credit. 

R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S., 

Secretary^  Board  of  Exa7niners. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Fellowship  Examination. 

An  examination  for  the  above  degree  was  held  in  London,  on  January  28th, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 

Nicholson  Almond,  Esq. .  .  .  .  .  .  Ongar,  Essex. 

David  McGill,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Camberwell. 

John  C.  James,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Thornbury,  Gloucester. 

James  A.  Gosling,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  .  .  London. 

H.  A.  Rumboll,  Esq.  .  .  .  ,  . .  Bristol. 

Charles  Allen,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  . .  Dublin. 

William  South,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  .  .  London. 

Arthur  W.  Hill,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  on  February  2nd,  Sir  John  Thorold  stated 
that  he  had  been  elected  Chairman.  The  following  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ; — 

“  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Prizes. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  Examiners  on  the  diseases  of  animals  of  the  farm,  other 
than  the  horse,  consider  that,  of  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
at  the  examinations  held  in  London  in  April,  July,  and  Christmas,  1886,  the 
following  two  passed  the  best  examination,  and  are  therefore  recommended 
for  your  honourable  Society’s  prizes  : — 

“  Mr.  Frank  Warren,  M.R.C.V.S., 

“  Hadiow,  Kent.  1st  prize. 

“  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Bray,  M.R.C.V.S., 

“  Highworth,  near  Swindon.  2nd  prize. 

“  I  am,  dear  sir, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“  (Signed)  A.  W.  Hill,  Secretar3L 

I 

The  Secreta-y,  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

Hanover  Square,  W.” 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Society’s  medals  be  forwarded  to 
the  successful  candidates  accordingly. 

Professor  Robertson  having  presented  his  account  of  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  experiments  relative  to  the  employment  of  inoculation  as  a 
preventative  of  Quarter-111  in  cattle, 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  ^loo  grant  be 
paid  to  Professor  Robertson. 

The  Committee  had  considered  the  conditions  relating  to  the  Horse-shoeing 
Competition,  and  they  made  the  following  suggestions  : — 

That  the  entry  fee  for  each  competitor  be  5s.  ;  that  the  last  date  ot  entry 
be  June  ist  ;  that  the  competition  should  conynence  on  Monday,  July  nth; 
that,  in  addition  to  the  award  of  prizes,  certificates  be  granted  to  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates,  and  that  a  fine  of  ^i  be  inflicted  on  the  absentees,  unless  such 
absence  is  caused  by  illness.  The  Society  to  provide  forge,  anvil,  iron,  nails, 
and  fuel ;  the  competitors  to  bring  their  own  tools. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  having  been  drawn  to  outbreaks  of  Scarlet 
Fever  and  other  contagious  diseases,  said  to  have  arisen  from  milk  obtained 
from  cows  affected  with  Eruptive  Disease  of  the  udder. 

The  Committee  suggested  that,  as  it  was  desirable  to  clear  up  the  cause  of 
these  outbreaks,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  be  asked 
to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  these 
statements. 

Professor  Brown  had  presented  the  following  report  ; — 

“  Pleuro-pneu77ionia. 

“During  the  four  weeks  ended  January  22nd,  1887,  there  were  47  fresh 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported  in  Great  Britain,  and  221  cattle  were 
attacked  by  it.  This  is  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  returns  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1886,  when  there  were  36  outbreaks  and  only  131 
cattle  attacked. 

“  Of  the  47  outbreaks  above  referred  to,  18  were  in  England,  29  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  of  the  cattle  attacked,  99  were  in  England  and  122  in  Scotland. 

“  Swine  Fever. 

“During  the  four  weeks  ended  January  22nd,  1887,  there  were  300  out¬ 
breaks  of  this  disease  reported  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,766  swine  attacked 
by  it. 

“  There  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  Swine 
Fever,  and  also  in  the  number  of  swine  attacked  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1886.” 

In  reply  to  Lord  Spencer,  Professor  Brown  stated  that  no  extensive 
inquiries  had,  in  these  outbreaks  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria,  been 
undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  they  had  no  funds  for  the 
purpose.  The  matter  was  most  important,  and  a  representation  from  this- 
Society  might  have  a  good  effect.  The  suggestion  that  milk  might  become 
a  medium  of  conveying  the  infective  matter  of  human  disease,  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  hitherto  unrecognised  condition  of  the  system  of  the  cow,  and 
without  the  agency  of  a  diseased  human  being,  was  most  serious. 

After  a  discussion,  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  was  adopted. 
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|f)arI(ant(iTtai’a  Intelltjencf- 

House  of  Commo7ts,  February  Zth. 

FARMERS  AND  STRAY  DOGS. 

Mr.  M'Laren  asked  if  the  Home  Secretary  was  aware  that  great  damage 
was  frequently  done  to  farmers  by  dogs  biting  their  cattle,  and  whether  he 
would  introduce  a  short  Bill  to  give  farmers  power  to  shoot  dogs  which  were 
found  straying  in  their  fields. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  damage  was  frequently 
done  to  farmers  by  dogs  which  were  not  mad  biting  their  cattle,  nor  was  he 
prepared  to  introduce  a  bill  to  protect  them.  If  a  dog  or  any  other  animal 
was  found  doing  injury  to  property  he  might  be  destroyed. 

THE  MUZZLING  OF  DOGS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Wright, 

Lord  J.  Manners  said  that  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  had 
already  full  powers  to  make  compulsory  regulations  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs 
in  their  districts,  whenever  they  thought  it  necessary.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take  any  further  steps  to  compel  the 
general  muzzling  of  dogs  all  over  the  country. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Coghill, 

Mr.  Ritchie  reminded  the  hon.  member  that  a  committee  was  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Pasteur  treatment  of  persons  bitten  by  mad 
dogs.  When  that  committee  reported,  the  Government  would  give  the  re¬ 
port  careful  consideration. 


arma  ©‘ttnTiTaro  Hcjiartnttnt. 

Veterinary  Surgeons  First  Class  Burt  and  Russell,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Barry,  have  embarked  for  a  tour  of  service  in  India,  relieving  Veterinary 
Surgeons  First  Class  Glover  and  Edwards.  Veterinary  Surgeons  Mitchell 
and  Haslam  proceed  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  Taylor  and  Dundon  return 
from  Egypt  to  England. 

The  Indian  Government  has  decided  not  to  make  such  a  great  reduction  in 
the  Veterinary  Establishment  of  that  country  as  it  had  formerly  resolved 
upon,  the  numbers  being  now  fifty-six  instead  of  forty-eight. 

First  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  T.  J.  Symonds  has  qualified  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Transport  Branch  of  the  Commissariat. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  in  January  last,  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon 
J.  Anderson,  while  on  inspection  duty  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Mekrani  dacoits  in  Kattywar,  on  the  road  between 
Wankaner  and  Rajkote.  They  fired  three  shots  into  the  bullock-gharry 
which  he  occupied,  and  then  commenced  hacking  at  him  with  swords,  badly 
cutting  his  wrists  and  severely  wounding  him  in  the  arm.  He  defended  him- 
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self  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  sword,  but  was  overcome.  He  was 
eventually  liberated,  but  everything  was  taken  away  from  him,  including  his 
uniform,  medals,  and  Rs.  300  in  cash.  A  local  paper  says  that  he  “  defended 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  sword  and  a  wadded  rezai ;  but  a 
bullock-cart  offers  no  'advantages  for  the  display  of  fence,  and  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  overpowered.  The  leader  of  the  gang  then  explained  that  his  children 
were  in  custody  at  Junagher,  and  this  was  his  revenge.  Dr.  Anderson — 
doubtless  very  sure  and  angry — pointed  out  that  the  dacoit’s  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  his  family  would  not  be  mended  by  murder,  and  so  was  eventually 
released,  the  chief  dacoit  showing  with  a  sword  how  he  meant  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all  Europeans  he  met  until  his  children  were  released.  The  Bom¬ 
bay  Government  might  send  a  few  men  to  look  after  that  amiable  cateran,  or 
he  will  be  doing  some  one  a  serious  mischief  if  he  gets  a  chance.” 

Veterinary  Surgeon  First  Class  J.  Matthews,  Royal  Horse  Guards,  has 
been  sent  to  Canada  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  troop-horses. 


The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  Registrar  by  Members  of 
Council: — Chas.  Snewing,  Watford,  who  graduated  November,  1837;  Geo. 
Holmes,  Scarborough,  who  graduated  April,  1837  ;  J.  A.  Going,  New  York, 
who  graduated  January,  1870;  John  Carr,  Wooler,  Northumberland,  who* 
graduated  April,  1879;  Philias  Martial,  Pt.  Louis,  Mauritius,  who  graduated 
April,  1879;  J-  Milne,  Sligo,  Ireland,  who  graduated  April,  1877;  *W.  A. 
Cartwright,  Whitchurch,  who  graduated  June;  1840;  Chas.  Conacher,  Perth, 
who  graduated  May,  1847  ;  Jas.  Grainger,  Jedburgh,  Roxborough,  who  gradu¬ 
ated,  April,  1844;  P.  E.  Rothwell,  Woolton,  Lancashire,  who  graduated  April, 
1874;  Henry  Seton,  Edinburgh,  who  graduated  April,  1835  J  H.  F.  Beverley, 
Kelso,  who  graduated  December,  1833  ;  Samuel  Worsley  (late  Birkenhead), 
who  graduated  December,  1873  5  H.  W.  Allison,  Long  Benton,  Northumber¬ 
land,  who  graduated,  May,  1850;  A.  J.  Brett  (late  West  Central  Atrica),  who 
graduated  April,  1862;  George  Collier  (late  Wentworth,  Rotherham),  who 
graduated  June,  1844;  Wm.  Dent,  Barrow-in-Furness,  who  graduated 
October,  1881  ;  John  Freeland,  Blairgowrie,  Perthshire,  who  graduated  April, 
1882;  Joseph  Gibbs,  Taunton,  who  graduated  November,  1834;  Alex.  Smith, 
Roxburgh,  who  graduated  April,  1842  ;  Percival  Smith,  Winterton,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  who  graduated  April,  1868.  A.  W.  Sea'etary^  R.C.V.S. 


aittf 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. — The  Gazette  recently  published  an  Order  in 
Council,  made  on  January  31st,  in  substitution  of  the  Rabies  Order  of  last 
year.  The  following  are  the  special  regulations  of  local  authority  as  to  dogs  : 
— Any  local  authority  may  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations  as  they 
think  fit  for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — {a)  For  providing  for 
the  muzzling  of  dogs  except  when  securely  attached  to  or  kept  within  a 
kennel,  stable,  house,  building,  or  other  like  place  ;  {b)  For  providing  for  the 
keeping  of  dogs  under  control  (otherwise  than  by  muzzling)  by  the  owner  or 
person  in  charge  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations;  (c)  For  providing  for  the  seizure  and  detention  of  stray  dogs  or 

♦  Fellow  of  College,  1877. 
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of  dogs  not  muzzled  or  of  dogs  not  being  kept  under  control  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  such  regulations,  and  for  the  recovery  by  the  local  authority  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  the  detention  of  any  such  dogs 
from  the  owners  thereof;  {a)  For  providing  for  the  seizure,  detention,  and 
disposal,  including  slaughter,  of  dogs  being  at  large  and  affected  with  or 
suspected  of  Rabies,  or  being  or  having  been  in  the  same  kennel,  stable, 
house,  building,  or  other  place,  or  in  the  same  pack,  or  otherwise  in  contact, 
with  dogs  affected  with  Rabies  or  being  or  having  been  otherwise  exposed 
to  the  infection  thereof ;  (e)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  holding  of  shows 
or  exhibitions  of  dogs,  and  the  exposing  of  dogs  for  exhibition  or  sale  thereat. 

We  hear  from  Cairo  that  there  is  an  outbreak  of  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia 
there ;  a  good  many  people  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and  have  died  of 
Hydrophobia.  Others  have  been  sent  to  M.  Pasteur  for  treatment.  M. 
Piot,  veterinary  surgeon  in  Cairo,  is  preparing  to  treat  patients  by  Pasteur  s 
method.  It  is  stated  that  the  introduction  of  the  malady  is  traced  to  a  terrier 
hound  belonging  to  a  European  officer  at  the  Abassieh  barracks,  which  has 
bitten  several  native  dogs.  Some  five  or  six  thousand  native  dogs  have  been 
destroyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  many  rabid  dogs  still  remain. 

Dr.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  in  a  report  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  states  that 
last  year  three  Paris  residents  died  from  Rabies,  a  fourth  case  being  doubt¬ 
ful.  In  1885,  there  were  twenty-one  deaths  ;  in  1884,  five;  in  1883,  five;  in 
1882,  nine  ;  and  in  1881,  twenty-one. 

Rabies  is  reported  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  Cape  Colony  for  the 
first  time  in  the  recorded  history  of  South  Africa.  The  outbreak  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Walvisch  Bay,  and  its  undoubted  character  is  vouched  for 
by  medical  men.  The  disease,  it  is  said,  was  introduced  into  W^estern  South 
Africa  by  a  Maltese  terrier  from  Mossamedes,  but  whence  this  dog  originally 
came  is  not  stated.  A  bushman  and  several  cows  and  horses  bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog  have  died  of  Hydrophobia.  Great  excitement  prevails  ;  and  one 
native  tribe,  more  advanced  than  many  civilised  nations,  have  killed  all  their 
dogs,  “  many  thousands  in  number,”  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  If 
the  malady  enters  those  parts  of  Cape  Colony  inhabited  by  “a  limited  number 
of  white  men  and  an  unlimited  number  of  Kaffir  dogs,”  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
most  serious  matter.  The  Graaffe-Reinet  Advertiser  very  properly  warns  its 
readers  in  South  Africa  against  thinking  that  any  cliniatic  effects  can  have 
influence  in  arresting  the  disease.  The  editor  of  that  journal  says  :  “  It  is 

very  near  to  nonsense  to  think,  as  people  have  been  thinking,  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  climate  of  the  colony  that  destroys  the  poison  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia  [Rabies]  in  the  dog  suffering  from  Rabies  as  soon  as  the  dog  sniffs 
the  air  of  Cape  Colony.” 

It  has  recently  come  to  light  that  the  State  of  New  York  in  1806  paid 
John  M.  Crous  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  remedy  against  Hydrophobia,  v*;hich 
he  considered  infallible.  This  remedy  consisted  of  one  ounce  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  dog,  burnt  and  pulverised  ;  the  false  tongue  of  a  newly-foaled 
colt,  dried  and  pulverised ;  a  scruple  of  verdigris,  raised  on  the  surface  of 
old  copper  by  laying  it  upon  moist  earth.  The  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
on  which  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  receipt  of  Crous,  are  on  the  file  with 
other  State  papers  at  Albany. 

Elephant’s  Brain. — The  brain  of  an  elephant  which  was  recently  re¬ 
moved  by  Drs.  Spitzska  and  Brill  weighed  thirteen  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
Each  cerebral  hemisphere  singly  weighed  four  pounds  and  twelve  ounces. 
The  weight  of  the  mesencephalon,  with  attached  optic  nerve  origin,  of  the 
pons  oblongata  and  cerebellum  together,  was  three  pounds  ten  ounces.  Dr, 
Spitzka  was  able  to  confirm  on  this  occasion  the  absence  of  the  true  pyr^i- 
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mids  in  the  elephant.  The  olivary  bodies  were  extraordinarily  prominent.  It 
is  stated  that  the  deep  structures  of  the  elephant’s  cerebral  hemispheres 
indicate  a  remarkable  approximation  to  the  type  of  porpoises.  As  is  well 
known,  the  cetacea  and  land  animals  near  the  elephant  in  zoological  position 
agree  in  placentation,  as  well  as  in  other  important  points. 

Infection  of  Anthrax. — The  observations  made  recently,  says  the  Essex 
Herald,  as  to  the  infectious  and  virulent  character  of  Anthrax  have  been  un¬ 
happily  verified.  Mr.  E.  C.  Whisken,  M.R.C.V.S.,  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Chelmsford,  who  was  sent  for  to  examine  the  animals  attacked  by  Anthrax 
on  Messrs.  W.  H.  Marriage  and  Son’s  farm  at  Chignal,  was  taken  ill  on 
Wednesday,  and  symptoms  of  Anthrax  began  to  declare  themselves  on 
Friday.  Mr.  Whisken  was  attended  at  his  lodgings  in  Tindal  Street  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Walker.  On  Monday  morning  he  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where 
an  operation  was  performed  upon  him,  the  medical  gentlemen  present  being 
Mr.  E.  H.  Carter,  Dr.  A.  Downes,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Dr.  Bodkin.  The  disease 
manifested  itself  about  the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  and  from  this  place  a 
large  portion  of  the  flesh  was  cut  out,  the  patient  being  placed  under  chloro¬ 
form.  Various  caustics  were  afterwards  applied.  The  disease  shows  itself 
by  pustules,  and  is  known  not  only  as  Anthrax,  but  as  malignant  Pustule  and 
Woolsorters’  disease.  Mr.  Whisken,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  in  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  state,  and  is  hardly  expected  to  recover.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  disease  through  getting  some  blood  from  the  animals 
upon  the  arm  of  his  shirt  and  neglecting  to  change  that  garment  soon 
enough.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  inoculated  through  the  shirt  chafing 
against  the  arm.  It  is  further  stated  that  Professor  Pemberthy  called  Mr. 
Whisken’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  blood  upon  his  shirt,  and  advised 
him  to  change  it,  but  in  the  hurry  of  business  Mr.  Whisken  seems  to  have 
forgotten  to  do  so.  Mr.  Whisken  is  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. — A 
jobbing  butcher  named  John  Morris,  and  his  brother,  Luke  Morris,  have  also 
been  attacked  with  the  disease. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PROVINCIAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sir, — It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  associations  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  veterinary  profession.  Their  tendency  is  to  bring  the  general 
practitioners  oftener  and  closer  together,  to  interchange  thoughts  and  opinions, 
gained  by  close  observation  and  extensive  experience.  When  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  right  spirit,  without  wrangling,  contention,  and  dissension,  they 
create  friendship  ;  men  take  greater  interest  in,  as  they  become  better  known 
to,  each  other  ;  they  also  have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  in  check  any  unfair 
and  unprofessional  behaviour  ;  but,  over  and  above  these  undeniable  benefits, 
there  is  that  very  important  aspect  of  them,  viz.,  as  educators.  Do  we  not 
see  the  most  eminent,  the  most  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  the  general 
practitioner,  of  long  and  large  experience,  always  coming  to  the  front  most 
freely,  unreservedly,  and  most  anxiously  imparting  their  best  thoughts,  their 
best  knowledge,  and  their  best  method  of  treatment,  for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 
If  there  were  no  meetings,  there  would  be  no  medium  through  which  we 
could  interchange  thoughts.  The  nature  of  our  daily  duties,  a  long  life’s  toil¬ 
some  pathway,  are  often  hard,  laborious,  encumbered  with  trials  and  sorrows ; 
driving  or  riding  down  long  lanes  on  wet  bitter  cold  days  and  dark  nights,  toiling 
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and  moiling  among  sick  and  lame  horses  from  morning  till  night ;  the  same 
weary,  dreary  rounds  day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  How  welcome  is 
a  holiday  to  him ;  surely  he  is  justly  entitled  to  one  occasionally,  to  meet 
friends  who  meet  him  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  smile  of  wel¬ 
come  ;  friends  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  exposed  to  the  same  harass, 
trials,  and  dangers.  Such  work  gives  one  a  perfect  and  graceful  appreciation 
of  a  holiday.  Could  we  have  a  better  example  of  this  than  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  on  the  28th  ult,  when  about  forty  members  of  our  profession 
listened,  with  almost  bated  breath,  for  nearly  one  hour,  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  veterinarians  of  the  present  day,  on  a  subject,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  viz.,  “  Inoculation  of  Cattle 
for  Pleuro-pneumonia.”  The  author  of  the  essay  showed  very  plainly  and 
most  satisfactorily  how  very  successful  had  been  his  method  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  in  Glasgow  ;  he  had  been  at  very  great  trouble  in  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  from  every  cattle-breeding  country  in  Europe,  also  from  America  and 
Australia,  giving  us  an  elaborate  and  succinct  account  of  the  result  of  their 
experiences  in  inoculation.  Now,  if  there  had  been  no  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  there  would  have  been  no  such  opportunity  afforded  him  for  thus  spread¬ 
ing  the  important  and  valuable  information  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
procure.  It  will  be  seen  clearly  how  great  is  the  incentive  given  by  these 
meetings. 

The  attentive  listener  to  the  reading  of  the  essay  and  the  discussion  which 
followed  was  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  various  reports  from 
the  Continent  were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  many  of  the  experiments 
being  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  ill-selection 
of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  operation  being  performed  inefficiently  with  im¬ 
proper  matter.  Therefore  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  ;  the  author  of  the 
essay  admitted  as  much  when  he  showed  that  mucus  and  blood  were  used 
instead  of  fresh  pure  virus  taken  very  recently  from  the  lungs  of  a  cow  effected 
with  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  were  three  view^s  taken  of  the  value  or  effect  of 
inoculation  for  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

1st.  That  inoculation  cannot  be  trusted;  that  a  cow  having  inhaled  the 
poison  into  her  lungs  in  ever  so  minute  a  quantity  (whether  inoculated  or 
not),  she  can  ever  after  impart  the  disease  to  others. 

2nd.  That  if  only  one  cow^  in  a  herd  of  100  is  effected  with  Pleuro,  every 
one  of  the  100  must  be  looked  upon  as  tainted,  and  capable  of  infecting 
others,  and  therefore  must  be  at  once  mercilessly  destroyed. 

3rd.  That  in  an  infected  herd,  if  a  proper  and  careful  examination  and 
selection  be  made,  the  affected  and  suspected  cases  be  put  down,  and  all  the 
rest  be  properly  and  efficiently  inoculated,  the  contagium  is  destroyed,  and 
the  disease  (assuming  it  occupied  only  a  limited  area  in  the  lungs)  is  at 
once  arrested,  the  Pleuro  germs  in  the  lungs  are  killed,  the  character  of  the 
lung  lesion  is  altered,  and  the  cow  is  thus  rendered  utterly  incapable  of 
infecting  others,  and  may  mix  amongst  healthy  cows  with  impunity. 

Now  each  of  these  three  views  had  its  advocates.  Professor  McCall  con¬ 
sidered  that  inoculation  could  be  successful  only  where  the  germs  were  not 
incased  or  capsuled  in  the  lungs  ;  Mr.  Rutherford  spoke  confidently  that  when 
properly  selected  cattle  were  efficiently  inoculated  by  fresh,  pure  virus,  there 
was  no  danger  incurred  by  such  cattle  afterwards  mixing  indiscriminately 
with  others.  Now  an  opinion  such  as  his  must  carry  weight  with  it ;  every 
fact  he  adduces,  every  statement  he  makes,  every  opinion  he  gives,  is  based 
on  practical  knowledge,  gained  by  long  invaluable  experience ;  and  we  all 
know  that  one  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  more  than  one  pound  of  theory. 
No  man  has  had  so  large  an  actual  experience  in  this  inoculation  question  as 
he  has  had ;  his  veracity  cannot  be  impugned.  The  result,  or  the  soundness 
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of  his  conclusions,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  numbers  of  members  of 
the  profession :  Professor  Williams,  Professor  McCall,  Mr.  Macintosh,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention ;  men  of  the  largest  ex¬ 
perience  amongst  cattle,  men  of  close  observation.  I  consider  it  indecorous, 
and  almost  criminal  in  any  one  to  oppose  and  decry  this  invaluable,  this 
noble  endeavour  to  lessen  the  losses  of  the  agriculturist,  and  remove,  as  far 
as  human  knowledge  can  remove,  this  dire  scourge  from  out  of  our  midst. 

Professor  Williams,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  at  his  College  last 
October,  spoke  upon  this  subject ;  his  observations  were  the  most  practical, 
most  interesting,  most  useful  I  have  ever  listened  to  at  his  or  any  other 
veterinary  college.  Many  of  his  remarks  were  worthy  of  being  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  the  capitalists  of  Scotland  will,  for 
their  own  interest,  take  up  this  question,  and  have  the  experiment  of  inocula¬ 
tion  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale,  and  such  experiment  to  be  made  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  Such  appointment  would 
be  receievd  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  would  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Personally  I  am  full  of  hope,  but  not  unmixed  with  apprehension, 
that  at  best  it  will  be  like  that  dire  scourge  Small-pox,  inferentially  inherent 
in  the  human  subject.  Although  vaccination  is  compulsory,  and  though  every 
child  born  be  vaccinated,  the  disease  is  not  wholly  eradicated  or  stamped  out ; 
it  is  only  held  in  check,  and  we  see  it  every  now  and  then  break  out  afresh. 
Such  result  may  be  the  destined  future  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  losses 
from  it  be  reduced,  consequent  on  general  inoculation,  to  a  fraction  of  what 
they  are  now.  *  T.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


THE  DISGRACEFUL  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE 

DICK  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Sir, — It  was  with  considerable  indignation  that  I,  and  many  other  members 
of  the  profession,  read,  in  the  Edinburgh  papers,  of  the  disgraceful  behaviour 
of  the  students  of  Dick’s  College  on  the  15th  January,  when  they  mobbed 
and  pelted  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  This 
riot  was  no  sudden  outbreak,  but  was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  intimida¬ 
tion,  which  the  unsuccessful  students  and  their  friends  had  for  some  time 
endeavoured  to  bring  to  bear  upon  their  examiners.  Nor  was  it  the  first  time 
these  gentlemen  had  been  threatened,  although  the  students  never  before 
dared  to  go  to  such  lengths. 

The  matter  has  now  been  brought  to  a  climax,  and  if  the  examiners  are  not 
protected  they  will  resign,  or  the  examinations  will  become  a  farce.  There  is 
a  very  general  opinion  that  the  offenders  deserve  nothing  less  than  rusti¬ 
cation,  and  no  examinations  should  be  held  in  Edinburgh  until  their  names  are 
struck  olf  the  school  rolls.  The  objection  that  by  such  means  the  innocent 
may  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  of  no  value;  for  the  remedy  is  apparent,  and  the 
excuse  that  the  men  are  not  known  will  appear  ridiculous  to  any  one  who  has 
been  a  student  or  teacher. 

Riotous  proceedings  are  merely  a  sign  of  the  times.  They  are  found  to  pay 
elsewhere,  owing  to  weakness,  hesitation,  and  sentiment ;  but  I  take  it  the 
veterinary  profession  will  have  none  of  them,  and  expects  the  Council  to  put 
its  foot  down,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  teach  the  rowdies  a  lesson  which 
will  be  handed  down  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  temporize  with  this  class  of  blackguardism.  With 
this  class,  reluctance  to  punish  is  invariably  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  the  result  will  be  that,  whenever  a  student  is  rejected,  he  will  con¬ 
sider  his  legitimate  consolation  to  consist  in  assaults  upon  one  or  more 
examiners. 

On  the  17th  January,  Dick’s  students,  and  some  of  the  junior  professors. 
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held  a  meeting,  not,  as  I  regret  very  much  to  read,  to  pass  unanimous  votes  of 
condemnation  upon  the  ill-conditioned  fellows  who  hustled  the  examiners, 
and  to  gibbet  their  names,  but  for  quite  another  purpose.  The  Chairman, 
after  mildly  discoursing  upon  the  questionable  expediency  and  bravery  of 
mobbing  and  pelting  four  elderly  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  put  a  series  of 
resolutions  to  the  meeting,  attacking  more  or  less  vaguely  the  knowledge  and 
fairness  of  the  examiners.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  why  the  pro¬ 
fessors  who  headed  and  directed  the  movement  never  considered  it  their 
duty  to  act  in  their  proper  place,  as  protectors  of  their  pupils’  interests,  but 
found  the  part  of  demagogues  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  never  protested  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  (the  proper  authority)  if  the  questions  and  methods  of  the  examiners 
were  to  be  challenged,  or  if  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  examiner.  This  has 
never  been  done,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  the  objections 
are  frivolous.  But,  sir,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  exami¬ 
ners  are  in  the  wrong,  then  the  professors  have  most  grossly  neglected  their 
duty  to  the  students,  to  the  students’  parents,  and  to  the  profession  at  large, 
by  not  bringing  the  matter  officially  before  the  Council  long  ago. 

A  simple  explanation  for  the  heavy  percentage  of  failures  amongst  Dick’s- 
men  this  year  may  be  found  in  recent  events  ;  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  rowdiest  students  are  almost  invariably  the  least  industrious  and  least 
intelligent.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  there  must  be  other  reasons,  which  the 
Council  may  have  no  power  to  investigate.  However,  should  an  inquiry  be 
held,  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  the  following  subjects  within  its 
scope : — 

1.  Is  any  advice  tendered  to  young  men  who  desire  to  join  the  school,  who 
may  appear  to  be  intellectually  or  otherwise  unlikely  to  satisfy  the  present 
high  standard  of  examination  ? 

2.  Are  the  teachers  regular  in  their  attendance  and  lectures,  and  is  the  in¬ 
struction  afforded  by  them  in  keeping  with  the  times,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity  ? 

3.  Has  the  College  the  necessary  appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruction, 
and  is  the  number  of  patients  treated  sufficient  for  clinical  instruction,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Principal  discourages  apprenticeship  ? 

4.  Is  any  supervision  exercised  over  the  studies,  attendance,  and  progress 
of  the  students,  by  periodical  examinations  in  the  lecture-room,  by  calling 
the  roll,  etc.  ? 

5.  Before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  present  himself  before  the  examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  is  he  tested  in  any  way  by  his 
teachers  ?  If  so,  is  the  test  worthy  of  the  name,  or  merely  a  farce  in  order 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  rejections  off  the  professors’  shoulders  ? 

6.  Had  any  remarks,  unwisely  dropped  by  the  professors,  any  direct  or 
indirect  influence  upon  the  course  adopted  by  the  students  on  January  15th  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
many,  if  not  all  of  us,  and  which  many  would  probably  desire  to  have 
answered  by  some  one  less  directly  interested  than  the  professors  of  the 
school. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  that  some  years  ago  a  number  of  students  of  the 
London  School  were  rejected.  It  was  then  discovered  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  and  a  remedy  was  soon  found.  Prompted  by  this  recollection,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  w^ant  of  success  among  Dick’s  students  is  probably 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  management  of  that  establishment  than 
with  any  imaginary  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  examiners. 

When  discussing  examinations,  some  time  ago  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
had  opportunities  of  attending  them,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  sometimes 
perfectly  painful  to  watch  the  endeavours  of  the  examiners  to  extract  in- 
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formation  from  the  candidates,  and  if  the  examiners  erred  at  all,  it  was 
towards  leniency.  And  yet  they  have  been  wantonly  attacked  by  one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  important  schools,  and  by  it  alone.  The  Council  will, 
doubtless,  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  profession  to  protect  the  examiners ; 
but  is  it  not  the  business  of  the  profession  to  support  the  Council,  in  dealing 
with  this  disgraceful  affair  in  a  proper  manner 

I  submit  that  the  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  have  a  solemn  duty  to  per¬ 
form  ;  it  is  to  condole  with  the  examiners  in  their  thankless  and  discouraging 
work,  and  by  passing  votes  of  confidence  to  encourage  and  sustain  them  in 
their  endeavours  to  raise  the  profession.  “  Sack.” 


Sir, — I  am  not  one  who  rushes  into  print  on  any  subject  not  in  accordance 
with  my  own  ideas,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  enclosed  paragraph,  taken  from 
the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraphy  of  Jan.  19th,  to  pass  without  some  comment. 
As  professional  men,  we  say  there  is  a  cause  for  every  disease  ;  and  by  the 
same  rule  I  maintain  there  must  be  a  cause  to  produce  such  an  ebullition  of 
ill-feeling  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  by  a  body  of  young  students  towards 
an  examiner,  as  described  by  the  enclosed  paragraph,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  not  for  the  first  time. 

I  believe  it  is  understood  by  every  member  of  the  profession,  when  there 
is  to  be  any  new  subject,  or  deviation  from  the  old  lines  of  proceeding  in  the 
examinations,  that  the  Council  do  publish  the  same  in  your  and  other  jour¬ 
nals,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  teaching  schools,  so  that  the  students  maybe 
taught  and  prepared  for  all  subjects  that  shall  be  ordered  for  examination  by 
the  Council.  If  the  English  and  Scotch  veterinary  students  are  to  be  examined 
on  the  Continental  ideas  of  diseases,  operations  and  their  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment,  I  say  let  them  be  taught  them  the  same  as  they  are  the  English 
methods. 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  I  am  speaking  as  though  it  was  true  that  Mr. 
Robinson  does  put  the  students  through  a  “  foreign  ”  examination  ;  true  or  not 
true,  though  five  years  since  I  passed  in  London,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  bad  feeling  even  then  evinced  towards  Mr.  Robinson  by  the  students 
of  that  time. 

I  think  the  matter  requires  the  serious  and  immediate  consideration  of  our 
Council.  If  the  students  are  acting  without  a  cause,  the  sooner  it  is  stopped 
the  better  for  all  belonging  to  the  profession  ;  but  if  the  examiners  are  going 
beyond  the  stipulated  line,  let  them  be  stopped,  for  I  see  no  reason  why 
young  men’s  prospects  should  be  blighted  to  suit  the  “whims”  of  exa¬ 
miners.  Tom  C.  Fletcher. 

Sheffield. 


Sir, — The  late  riots  at  Edinburgh  were  most  deplorable,  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  profession  that  every  means  should  be  employed  to 
repress  such  lawless  manifestations.  The  credit  of  the  schools  is  greatly  in¬ 
volved,  for  what  parent  or  guardian  would  think  of  sending  a  young  man  to 
be  educated  where  insubordination  is  permitted  ?  The  question  is  whether 
the  examiners  or  the  examined  shall  set  the  standard  of  fitness  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer ;  the  examiners  must  be  supported,  or 
the  examinations  will  become  a  farce. 

In  connection  with  the  examinations,  another  point  has  been  prominently 
mentioned — viz.,  the  state  in  which  some  candidates  present  themselves. 
Surely,  all  should  be  particular  as  regards  cleanliness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  the  examiners  will  consult  their  own  self-respect,  and  will 
refuse  to  question  a  dirty  and  improperly-dressed  student.  Cleanliness,  and 
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a  black  or  dark-coloured  coat,  might  reasonably  be  expected  on  such  a 
serious  occasion.  No  matter  how  clever  and  accomplished  a  man  may  be, 
all  goes  for  very  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  he  can  be  justly  summed  up 
as  being  “  a  dirty  fellow,”  for  the  presence  of  such  is,  to  nine  out  of  every 
ten  people,  objectionable.  Dirt  in  its  proper  place  is  all  right,  but  at  im¬ 
proper  times  and  places  it  is  offensive.  Very  much  of  the  credit  of  a  school 
depends  on  these  points,  and  if  they  are  neglected  the  governing  powers  are 
open  to  grave  censure.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  cleanliness 
should  be  exacted,  and  that  if  a  student  has  so  little  self-respect  as  to  ignore 
it,  he  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  opinion  of  his  fellows.  The 
students  themselves  might  look  after  offenders  against  the  credit  of  the 
majority,  for  such  offenders,  being  usually  in  a  small  minority,  are,  therefore, 
all  the  more  conspicuous.  Certainly,  the  teachers  should  insist  that  those 
who  attend  their  lectures  should  do  so  in  a  creditable  manner.  There  will 
at  once  be  a  great  reform  in  this  very  important  matter  if  all  are  resolved  to 
effect  it,  as  every  man  will  be  who  has  the  good  name  of  his  profession  at 
heart. — Yours  faithfully,  “An  Old  Practitioner.” 

February  i^th,  1887. 


Sir, — I  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  tendering  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Examining  Board  my  most  sincere  sympathy  in  connection  with  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  conduct  of  veterinary  students  towards  Mr.  Robinson,  during  the  recent 
examinations  at  Edinburgh  ;  also,  my  best  'wishes  that  some  such  adequate 
punishment  may  be  meted  out  to  those  senseless  youths,  who  had  the 
audacity  to  insult,  lif  not  assault,  the  examiner  referred  to,  as  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  your  motion,  which  I  hope  the  Council  in  their  wisdom  will 
adopt. 

No  man  living  dislikes  more  than  I  do  to  see  injustice  in  any  shape  or  form, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  those  gentlemen  who  appear  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  would  sacrifice  more  in  bearding 
any  lion  that  would  wantonly  attack  a  body  of  innocent  school  children. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  know 
that  in  all  civilized  countries  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  at  times,  in  the 
interest  ofdaw  and  order,  to  punish  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty ;  and 
often  excellent  effects  result  therefrom.  For  instance,  in  Ireland  destruction 
of  property  has  often  to  be  made  good  by  the  people  residing  within  a  given 
area.  The  tax  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  give  evidence,  and  to  assist  the  author¬ 
ities  in  putting  down  crime  and  violence.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  race  benefits\  by  the  suffering  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  forming  a  unit  of  the  race,  ultimately  participates  in  these  benefits, 
when  the  powers  of  nature  are  not  unduly  depressed  by  corporal  punishment. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  the  opinion 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  Kingdom,  who 
have  given  from  first  to  last  attention  to  this  disgraceful  conduct,  it  would,  in 
the  interest  alike  of  the  young  men  themselves  and  the  profession  at  large, 
be  unfortunate  if  a  tried  eminent  veterinary  benefactor  like  yourself  should,  by 
any  legal  quibble  or  laxity  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  be  refused  the 
necessary  weapons  likely  to  effectually  ward  off  filthy  missiles  from  untutored 
youths,  and  thus,  by  gentle  kindly  repression,  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
pondering  over  their  bad  manners,  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  want  of 
manly  firm  tutors  in  their  childhood.  Of  course  it  may  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  immediate  cause  of  the  affair;  but  those  who  have  observed  a 
young  ploughboy  tackling  a  piece  of  stiff,  old  lea,  full  of  stones,  with  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  generally  know  that  he  first  finds  fault  with  the  plough, 
then  with  the  horses;  until  his  “  inhibitory  nerves  ”  allow  the  laryngeals  to 
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act  and  react  on  a  certain  organ  at  pleasure,  until  his  noble  steeds,  through  a 
kind  of  sympathy,  also  lose  their  temper.  Then,  when  the  judges  pass  over 
the  field,  and  complain  to  the  highly  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  master  of 
the  farm,  and  the  very  kind  and  intelligent  grieve,  that  the  young  man  has 
made  bad  work  and  appears  to  be  unable  to  manage  young,  fresh  horses 
properly,  the  young  ploughman  gets  into  a  passion,  tells  the  master  and 
grieve  that  he  knows  ten  times  more  about  farm  work  than  them  or  the  best 
judge  that  ever  breathed,  and  that  all  would  flourish  if  they  would  just  attend 
to  the  pigs  and  poultry,  and  leave  the  management  in  his  hands.  Possibly 
this  young,  inexperienced  ploughman’s  condition  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  like  the  condition  of  another  institution. 

Now,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  north  of  the  Tweed,  I  hold  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  ought  to  sink  for  the  present  all  minor  matters,  such  as 
the  Fellowship  Degree,  etc.  ;  and,  once  for  all,  let  any  presuming  teacher,  be 
he  who  he  may,  understand  that  though  some  gentlemen  on  the  present  Board 
of  Examiners,  rather  than  become  the  central  figures  under  a  police  or  cavalry 
escort,  would  probably  retire,  that  there  is  sufficient,  and  should  need  be 
more  than  sufficient,  latent  energy  among  veterinary  surgeons  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  and  examine  any  students,  even  though  taught  at  a  veterinary  school 
for  ten  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  large  increase  of  students  who  on  enter¬ 
ing  college  scarcely  know  a  bull  from  a  cow  will,  in  my  opinion,  every  year 
add  a  considerable  increase  to  the  present  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  rejec¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  use  of  foolish  people  saying  that  the  examinations  are 
difficult,  for  those  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  an  opportunity  occasionally 
of  coming  in  contact  with  young  men  newly  passed  will,  I  think,  generally 
agree  with  me,  that  in  many  instances  these  newly-fledged  gentlemen  use 
their  knowledge,  should  they  possess  it,  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  inspire 
much  confidence  in  their  employers.  Not  long  ago  the  majority  of  young 
men  entering  the  schools  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  forge,  farm,  and  from 
among  those  who  had  previously  served  under  qualified  veterinary  surgeons, 
or  had  a  special  love  for  the  profession.  These  men  as  a  rule  studied  with 
a  determination  to  excel,  and  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Principal  McCall, 
I  think,  that  the  students  entering  college  after  1876  or  1878  were  not  equal 
to  their  predecessors.  The  system  of  study  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
that,  though  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  class  of  students  now  study¬ 
ing  at  the  veterinary  schools  are,  taking  them  all  in  all,  incapable,  however 
anxious  and  diligent  to  compete  with  those  of  former  times.  The  very  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  part  of  study  should  be  a  knowledge  of  domestic  animals  in 
health,  feeding,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  for  a  young  man  to  fully  understand  that  part 
of  study,  it  would  take  at  least  a  couple  of  years  if  he  had  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  animals.  The  self-consciousness  of  having  no  proper  grasp  of  the 
most  necessary  elementary  part  of  the  profession,  and  the  equally  self- 
consciousness  of  knowing  nothing  about  the  practical  part,  entirely  dis¬ 
organises  his  mind,  and  renders  it  all  but  impossible  for  him  to  thoroughly 
grasp  any  branch  of  study.  Just  let  me  relate  one  single  incident  that  will 
bring  home  to  the  mind  more  fully  what  I  mean,  and  I  have  no  reason  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  it.  At  no  very  distant  date,  a  “  waggish  ” 
dairyman  shewed  an  aspiringstudent  a  cow  three  days  calved,  andgot  the  simple 
lad  to  examine  the  animal.  As  the  story  went,  his  opinion  was  that  the  cow 
would  drop  a  calf  in  about  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  the  dairy¬ 
man  asked  the  youth  to  have  a  look  at  the  calf,  and  complimented  him  on 
his  fine  skill.  I  remember  being  called  to  a  cow  which  was  being  treated 
by  an  aspiring  veterinary  surgeon  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  after 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  managed  to  relieve  the  animal  by  the  removal 
of  a  twin  calf.  The  other  calf  had  been  dropped  some  hours  previous  ito  my 
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being  called,  and  the  second  was  a  breech  presentation.  One  way  of  improving 
matters  is,  to  add  at  least  two  full  session's  to  the  present  curriculum  of 
study.  Another  way  is  to  give  Mr.  Robinson  every  support  in  gleaning  out 
the  chaff,  till  some  patent  engine  be  constructed  by  the  principals  of  the 
colleges,  who  are  gentlemen  whom  we  all  feel  proud  of  and  love  to  honour, 
even  though  some  of  us  may  not  always  be  able  to  agree  on  small  professional 
matters.  Trusting  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  troubling  you  with  this  long 
letter,  North  Briton. 


INOCULATION  AND  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Sir, — Poor  Peter,  possibly  by  command,  again  appears  before  us  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Peter  evidently  is  one  of  the  cues  of  which  he  speaks,  and  I  only  again 
refer  to  his  communication,  because  it  contains  a  duly  authenticated  letter 
from  Mr.  Rutherford,  part  of  which  I  wish  to  correct  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
my  district.  And,  in  making  the  correction,  I  have  reluctantly  to  solicit  the 
services  of  Chief-Constable  Davidson,  the  Inspector  to  the  Local  Authority, 
to  read  over,  correct,  and  verify  my  statements.  He  has  read  the  letters  in 
the  January  and  February  Veterinary  Journals,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  who  is  in  error. 

On  reading  over  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  the  current 
journal,  I  will  only  make  corrections  in  that  portion  referring  to  Torr.  Mr. 
Rutherford  has  evidently  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  he  was 
shown;  there  were  seven,  not  four,  as  he  has  stated,  and  except  the  two  fat 
bullocks  remaining  in  the  field  along  with  the  bull  (which  he  saw,  but  did  not 
examine  by  the  thermometer),  they  were  all  examined  by  him,  with  this 
result :  The  one  I  had  reported  as  labouring  under  Pleuro-pneumonia  he 
condemned,  one  he  thought  suspicious  because  the  temperature  was  high  ;  the 
others,  the  temperature  being  normal,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were 
not  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

On  the  previous  night,  I  reported  to  the  Inspector  that  I  had  a  case  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  at  Torr.  I  certified  accordingly,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  certificate  the  animal  was  killed,  and  I  made  a  post-7nortem  examination, 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  The  owner,  acting  according  to  my  advice, 
resolved  not  to  inoculate  any  of  the  animals  ;  and,  also,  on  my  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  animals  were  all  killed  by  order  of  the  Local  Authority  on  the 
2 1st  September. 

All  the  animals  were  found  to  be  free  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  except  the 
bnll,  which  had  a  large  portion  of  one  lung  affected,  the  morbid  condition 
of  which  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  it  was  of  at  least  four  months’  standing, 
and  in  that  condition  when  Mr.  Rutherford  examined  the  animal,  although  he 
did  not  detect  it.  The  two  fat  bullocks  were  sent  to  the  fat  market. 

Mr.  Rutherford  says  he  was  not  there  to  consult  with  Mr.  Campbell,  but 
there  to  examine  the  stock  and  advise  the  Inspector  for  the  information  of  the 
Local  Authority. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  brought  to  the  county  to  inoculate  (when  the  owners 
consented)  healthy  cattle,  which  had  been  in  contact  with  those  affected  with 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to  attend  to  them  during  the  course  of  inoculation ; 
but,  beyond  that,  he  had  no  authority  or  right  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

I  beg  to  refer  your  readers  to  my  letter  in  the  January  Veterinary 
Journal,  as  it  is  an  accurate  statement  of  all  that  passed  at  Torr. 

As  Peter  says.  Facts  merit  preservation.  In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured 
to  lay  before  the  profession  plain  facts  and  true  statements.  Mr.  Rutherford 
has  chosen  to  contradict  them.  I  now  find  I  have  most  unscrupulous  assaib 
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ants  to  deal  with,  and  knowing  I  cannot  fight  with  their  weapons,  I  quit  the 
field,  with  feelings  more  of  corhpassion  than  anger.  In  bidding  adieu  to 
Peter  and  his  vulgarisms,  I  would  advise  him  to  remain  in  obscurity  until  he 
has  cut  his  wisdom  teeth,  and  possibly  by  that  time  he  may  not  be  so  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  make  an  uncalled-for  attack  on  an  old  practitioner.  In 
order  to  refute  the  statement  that  I  was  not  Veterinary  Inspector  when  Mr. 
Rutherford  visited  the  district,  kindly  insert  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority. 

Hardhills,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Davidson’s  letter,  is  that  part  of  Torr  Farm 
on  which  the  office-houses  are  built. — I  am,  etc., 

Thomas  Campbell,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Kirkcudbright,  i\th  Feb. 

“  Chief  Constable’s  Office,  Kirkcudbright, 

“  le^th  Feb.,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  statement  which  you  have  read  over  to  me  is  correct, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  as  to  what  occurred  at  Hardhills,  occupied  by  Mr.  Ovens, 
of  Torr  Farm,  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  there. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Alex.  Davidson, 

“  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  V.S.” 

“  \  ^th  July,  1874. 

“  Mr.  Campbell,  V.S.,  Kirkcudbright,  Castle  Douglas, 

“  Sir, — The  Local  Authority  have  appointed  you  one  of  the  Inspectors  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  if  you  are  pleased  to  accept. 
The  fees  allowed  are  the  same  as  those  paid  you  when  you  last  acted  as  an 
Inspector.  Let  me  know  in  course  if  you  agree  to  act.  Accounts  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  quarterly.  (Signed),  Rich.  Hewat,  Clerk.” 

'‘Castle  Douglas,  nth  Feb.,  1887. 

Certified  a  true  copy. 

Rich.  Hewat,  Clerk.” 


YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 

Sir, — I  notice  in  the  January  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  a  letter 
by  “  Sutor,”  and  an  editorial  reply  to  the  same,  condemning  the  custom  of 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  accepting  the  rank  of  farrier-serjeant  in  Yeo¬ 
manry  cavalry.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious,  for,  were  Yeomanry 
veterinary  surgeons  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenants,  considerable  expense 
would  devolve  upon  them,  which,  I  think,  few  would  care  to  incur  for  the 
sake  of  belonging  to  a  Yeomanry  troop.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  what 
most  colonels  would  appoint  a  respectable  and  properly  qualified  man  as 
veterinary  surgeon  with  a  lieutenant’s  rank,  if  he  were  willing  to  help  to 
support  the  troop  to  which  he  belonged.  I  think,  however,  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  members  of  our  profession,  and  until  this  is 
done,  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  serve  in  Yeomanry  cavalry,  either  do  so  as 
privates,  as  farrier-serjeants,  or  sustain  our  dignity  and  professional  status 
at  the  no  inconsiderable  expense  of  a  lieutenant’s  rank.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  afraid  an  occasional 
protest  will  not  be  of  much  use  in  altering  it.  Yeomanry  colonels  would  not 
be  justified  in  appointing  veterinary  surgeons  commissioned  officers,  and 
exempting  them  from  the  pecuniary  duties  of  their  rank.  I  think  the  protest 
against  this  deplorable  system  should  be  made  at  the  wish  of  the  profession, 
by  a  selected  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons  serving  in  Yeomanry  cavalry, 
to  headquarters.  Henry  C.  Wilkie,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Wolverhampton. 
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FIBRO-MYOMA. 

Sir, — Reading  in  your  journal  of  January,  1887,  an  account  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  etc.,  of  a  case  of  Fibro-myoma,  I  should  like,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  ask  Mr.  Harrison  a  few  questions,  viz. : — 

1.  How  would  Indigestion  produce  Hsematuria? 

2.  By  what  process  would  Ol.  Lini.  and  01.  Tereb.  arrest  bleeding  from 
the  kidneys  ? 

3.  Would  mustard  applied  to  the  loins  of  an  animal  arrest  bleeding  from 
the  kidneys  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

4.  In  Colic,  with  constipation,  and  the  Veterinary  attendant  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  animal  to  defaecate,  would  a  prescription  of  Tinct.  Opii.  and 
Plumbi.  acet.  be  the  best  possible  to  employ  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  ? 

5.  Is  it  possible  that  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  to  relieve  pain, 
and  a  purgative  to  promote  defaecation,  might  be  considered  a  more  scientific 
course  of  treatment  than  giving  one  or  more  drugs  to  assist  defaecation  and 
others  to  arrest  pain,  which  at  the  same  time  are  believed  to  restrain  the 
action  of  the  bowels  ? 

6.  In  examining  for  rectum,  finding  an  enlargement,  and  not  being  quite 
sure  if  it  was  the  bladder  distended,  would  not  the  use  of  the  catheter  assist 
the  diagnosis  ? 

7.  To  ascertain  if  the  blood  was  discharged  from  the  bladder  or  uterus, 
would  the  use  of  the  catheter  assist  the  diagnosis  ? 

That  a  tumour  in  uterus  can  cause  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  uterus  is, 
I  think,  possible ;  but  that  a  tumour  in  uterus,  weighing  about  two  pounds, 
should  press  on  the  kidneys  and  create  such  an  injury  as  would  produce  the 
flow  of  blood  mentioned,  is  more  difficult  to  believe. 

Hoping  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  enlighten  a  young  practitioner  on  the  above 
points.  William  Littlewood,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Board  of  Health,  Cairo,  Jan.  20th. 


REMOVAL  OF  EYEBALL. 

Sir, — I  have  for  some  years  read,  with  much  interest,  the  records  of  cases 
which  appear  in  your  journal,  and  always  feel  thankful  to  note  many  practical 
points  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  same,  and  having  on  one  occasion 
been  bold  enough  myself  to  place  before  the 'profession  in  your  December 
number  an  occurrence  from  my  own  practice,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  my 
remarks  kindly  supplemented  by  some  practical  remarks  from  Professor 
Walley  in  the  succeeding  issue,  for  which  I  was  very  grateful.  Speaking 
of  the  removal  of  the  eyeball  in  my  paper,  I  alluded  to  its  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  stated  that  I  brought  my  case  forward,  not  with 
the  thought  of  specially  detailing  the  operation,  but  to  point  out  how  its  judi¬ 
cious  recourse  to  might  now  and  again  benefit  our  patients,  and  relieve  a 
deal  of  suffering,  such  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  alleviated  in  the 
instance  I  then  referred  to.  Professor  Walley,  without  criticising  the  same, 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  some  useful  suggestions,  which,  without  doubt,  proved 
as  welcome  to  many  members  of  the  profession  as  to  myself ;  but  in  the 
February  number  of  the  journal,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Newcastle,  sharply  takes  my 
surgery  to  task  in  a  somewhat  uncourteous  style,  characterising  it  as  “  pro¬ 
ductive  of  unnecessary  suffering,”  and  particularly  refers  to  my  endeavour  to 
arrest  an  alarmingly  profuse  haemorrhage  as  “  most  barbarous  and  antiquated.” 
Now  I  have  myself  experienced  the  sensation  of  annihilating  another’s  per¬ 
formances  over  an  after-dinner  cigar,  but  never  as  yet  put  the  effort  in  print. 
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Being  an  older  man  in  the  profession  than  Mr.  Hunter,  doubtless  some  of  my 
ideas  are  comparatively  ancient,  and  I  am  also  humble  in  opinion  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  extent  as  to  fully  admit  that  there  are  men  in  the  profession  possessing 
both  skill  and  knowledge  beyond  mine  ;  but  though  it  is  generally  found  that 
great  men,  possibly  equally  as  luminous  as  Mr.  Hunter,  are  usually  mild  and 
less  hasty  in  their  criticisms  of  the  doings  of  smaller  lights.  Mr.  Hunter,  I 
find,  unfavourably  compares  my  operation  with  a  similar  one  of  his  own 
performed  on  the  cow,  “  in  a  scientific  and  workmanlike  manner,”  in  which 
no  doubt  his  more  recent  education  as  an  M.R.C.V.S.  (by  which  he  should 
have  profited)  was  a  vast  help,  together  with  the  assistance  of  another  very 
practical  man,  but  he  must  admit  that  individual  cases,  like  the  conformation 
of  certain  anatomical  structures,  are  apt  to  differ  amongst  animals  of  both 
dissimilar  and  similar  species,  and  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  as  to 
whether  it  was  essential  or  not,  to  enlarge  the  optical  fissure  in  the  way  I 
did,  even  though  the  eyelids  were  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  secure  them 
back  by  stitches  ;  I  certainly  did  consider  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
get  at  the  orbit,  and  presuming  I  had  used  the  retractor,  as  suggested  by 
Professor  Walley,  I  doubt  whether  in  my  case  it  would  have  been  of  much 
service.  As  to  the  arrestation  of  haemorrhage  which  followed  removal  of 
the  eyeball,  had  I  used  the  ecraseur  (and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  its 
use)  it  would  have  had  slight  or  no  influence  in  staying  dhe  bleeding  from  an 
artery  enlarged  thrice  its  normal  calibre,  and  when  a  thick  stream  of  blood 
comes  spurting  up  two  feet  high  in  the  air,  something  more  than  ordinary 
plugging  (excellent  in  its  way  but  speedily  causing  irritation)  and  a  bandage 
(not  to  be  well  applied,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  horns,  and  but  little  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  in  the  absence  of  the  attendant  and  the  patient 
bleeding  to  death)  was  highly  important,  and  so  I  took  the  only  sure,  certain, 
though  obsolete  method  of  stitching  the  eyelids  closely  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  speedily  unite,  doing  away  at  once  with  the  likely 
result  of  an  unsightly  gaping  empty  cavity,  or  the  necessity  of  having  a  glass 
eye.  Regarding  the  bulging  swelling  which  supervened,  causing  the  mare 
intense  agony  for  some  days  in  the  absence  of  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
the  animal’s  feelings,  if  the  testimony  of  the  owner  is  to  be  relied  on,  together 
with  my  own  observance,  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  such,  and  if 
a  considerably  improved  appetite  next  day,  followed  by  liveliness,  increase  of 
flesh,  and  a  rapid  regain  of  condition  from  a  mere  skeleton,  so  as  to  be  quite 
fit  for  work  within  the  month,  afford  any  criterion  I  am  still  amply  satisfied 
both  with  the  performance  and  result  of  my  operation. 

I  re-echo  Mr.  Hunter’s  desire  for  the  issue  of  part  II.  of  your  Veterinary 
Surgery,  being,  after  twenty-four  years  of  practice,  still  far  more  desirous  of 
learning  than  of  teaching,  and  the  book  will  doubtless  prove  a  welcome  boon  to 
all  more  especially  those  who  foster  ardent  desires  “  to  become  experts 
in  operations.”  John  Freeman,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Hull.  - 


REFUTATION  OF  MR.  TOOPE’S  COMMUNICATION. 

5xr^ — It  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Toope  should 
have  endeavoured,  in  last  month’s  Veterinary  Journal,  to  mislead  your 
readers  by  detailing  statements  which  were  unworthy  of  being  printed,  and 
that  I  should  have  the  painful  duty  of  exposing  such  fallacious  charges. 
Lest  a  single  one  be  perchance  deceived  by  them,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  reprimand  this  gentleman,  not  severely,  not  in  any  way  disrespect¬ 
fully _ although  he  speaks  in  terms  not  of  respect,  in  regard  to  my  endeavours 

to  raise  the  profession  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  public — but  yet  very 
emphatically,  lest  he  err  again  in  reference  to  me. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  requested  to  write  a  limited  number  of  articles  on 
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“  The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Horse,”  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  This 
we  consented  to  do,  but  on  a  representation  being  made  to  us  that  our  serial 
communications  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  some  gentlemen,  we 
answered  that  had  we  known  earlier  we  should  not  have  undertaken  the  task 
which  we  were  bound  to  complete,  according  to  the  terms  ot  our  agreement. 
In  our  answer  we  pointed  out  that  articles  on  veterinary  medicine  appeared  in 
a  great  number  of  weeklies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  we  did  not 
deem  it  honourable  that  we  alone  should  be  requested  to  cease  writing,  and 
that  to  others  nothing  should  be  said. 

Articles  on  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  appear  weekly  in  the 
Fields  and  in  many  other  journals.  It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  elevat¬ 
ing  the  profession  is  cordially  endorsed  by  the  writer  of  the  veterinary 
articles  in  the  Field  and  other  magazines,  as  by  us. 

On  conclusion  of  our  first  series  we  found  that  it  was  held  by  those  most 
qualified  to  speak,  as  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  profession,  and  we 
therefore  decided  to  issue  a  second  series. 

It  seems  to  us  that  because  we  honourably  append  our  names  to  our 
articles,  we  are  to  be  made,  by  Mr.  Toope,  a  kind  of  example.  This  we  shall 
not  tolerate.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  submission  to  Mr.  Toope 
would  in  any  way  answer ;  for  how  would  he  then  discover  the  un-named 
writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Field,  and  who  would  enlighten  him  ?  Moreover, 
he  will  find  that  Dr.  Fleming  writes  popularly,  and  do  not  also  the  articles  of 
many  enter  into  the  county  of  Yorkshire  ?  In  conclusion,  because  we  treated 
Mr.  Toope  with  courtesy,  he  presumes  we  are  to  be  crushed.  Not  so.  Let 
him  take  a  wider  view  of  things,  and  truthfully  acknowledge  our  constant 
efforts  to  elevate  the  profession  in  public  estimation,  for  he  can  discover  that 
throughout  our  writings  we  never  lose  a  chance  of  extolling  the  veterinarian 
and  his  art,  of  representing  his  learning  and  range  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Toope 
may  tell  us  that  he  only  takes  a  limited  view  of  things,  and  in  this  most  would 
coincide  with  him.  J.  B.  Gresswell. 


VETERINARY  LITERATURE  IN  “  PENNY  NUMBERS.” 

Dear  Sir, — If  space  permits,  please  insert  in  the  Veterinary  Journal 
for  March  the  following,  and  oblige. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  in  this  month’s  journal  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Toope,  regarding  a  series  of  lectures  appearing  in  various  weekly  papers 
during  the  year  1885,  on  “  Diseases  of  Horses,”  etc. 

I  consider,  as  Mr.  Toope  does,  such  lectures  will  be  the  cause  of  serious 
loss  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  I  fail  to  see  what  benefit  any  one  in  the 
profession  is  going  to  derive  from  educating  the  public  in  the  art  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery  free  of  charge. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentlemen  complained  of  want  the  monopoly  of  the 
profession.  I  would  ask  them  to  consider  a  little  their  more  ignorant  and 
struggling  brother  practitioners. 

Surely  there  are  plenty  of  qualified  men  in  the  country  quite  capable  of 
treating  all  and  every  case  that  may  turn  up.  If  not,  it  would  be  very  kind 
of  these  gentlemen  to  do  as  they  have  done. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  plenty  of  quack  specifics  in  the  market  sup¬ 
posed  to  cure  all  ailments  to  which  animals  are  heir,  and  we  know  that 
through  them  we  lose  many  a  half-crown.  What  we  shall  lose  I  don’t  know 
if  our  qualified  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  country  commence  writing  a 
lot  of  professional  twaddle  and  formulae  for  various  papers.  I  should  think 
the  chemists  and  druggists  will  present  Messrs.  Gresswell  with  a  substantial 
testimonial  for  advancing  their  interests  in  the  manner  they  are  trying  to  do. 
Gravesend.  Wm.  Kent,  M.R.C.V.S. 
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IT’S  AN  EVIL  BIRD  WHICH  FOULS  HIS  OWN  NEST. 

Sir, — A  certain  Mr.  Burke,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Army,  has  from 
time  to  time  occupied  your  pages  and  that  of  your  contemporaries  with  pro¬ 
fessional  communications,  which,  though  often  lacking  in  clearness  through 
being  couched  in  obscure  and  singular  language,  and  always  wanting  in 
originality,  yet  have  been  received  by  your  readers  with  that  forbearance  in¬ 
variably  extended  to  a  man  who  works  for  the  common  good  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  dismay  that  we  find,  by  a  mere 
accident,  that  he  appears  as  an  enemy  in  our  camp,  and  it  comes  about  in 
this  way.  Mr.  B.  is  anxious  to  obtain  notoriety  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
for  which  purpose  he  places  himself  in  communication  with  the  publisher  of 
an  American  periodical,  known  as  the  Journal  of  Co7nfarative  Medicine  and 
Surgery^  and  in  the  course  of  his  communications  sends  a  letter,  of  which  I 
append  an  extract,  which  struck  the  American  publisher  as  being  such  a 
“right  down  facer”  to  the  Britisher,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  publishing  it  as  an  advertisement. 

This  is  the  extract : — Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to  say,  “  I  am  desirous 
to  help  popularise  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  aitd  Surgery  in 
India,  as  we  require  a  scientific  organ  of  reliance,  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  quasi-scientific  and  quasi-pop ular  journals  circulated  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  journal  must  be  known  to  be 
appreciated,  and  since  you  have  interested  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Penn.,  and  other  prominent  schools,  you  ought  to  make  it,  barring  none, 
TYiY.  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery  published  in  any  language, 
and  its  popularity  should  be  international.” 

I  hope,  after  the  publication  of  this,  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  trust  that  he  may  find  across  the  Atlantic  a  more  appreciative 
market  for  his  valuable  communications.  Amicus. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Fred  Smith,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot ; 
W.  L.  Williams,  Bloomington,  Illinois ;  Dr.  Duncan,  Toronto  ;  T.  C.  Fletcher,  Shef¬ 
field  ;  T.  C.  Toope,  Knaresborough  ;  J,  Macqueen,  Glasgow ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  J.  B.  Gresswell,  Louth  ;  T.  W.  Cave,  Nottingham ;  “  Sack  ”  ;  T.  Greaves, 
Manchester ;  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich  ;  W.  Kent,  Gravesend ;  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram,  Leigh  Park,  Hants  ;  J.  Freeman,  Hull ;  W.  Littlewood,  Cairo  ;  Spratt  and 
Co.,  London;  “Amicus”;  R.  H.  Dyer,  Limerick;  Dr.  A.  and  J.  B.  Gresswell, 
Louth;  “An  Old  Practitioner”;  T.  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright;  “North  Briton”; 
M.  Hedley,  Dublin;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds;  A.  Broad,  London;  H.  C.  Wilkie, 
Wolverhampton  ;  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow  ;  J.  C.  Coleman,  Chippenham. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  :  F.  T.  Henston^  M.D.y  Micro-Organisms  in  Relation  to 
Surgery ;  G.  Nuvelletti.^  Dell’  Identila  della  Tisi  Perlacea  dei  Bovini  colla  Tuber- 
culosi  Umana  e  della  sua  Contagiosita  ;  H.  G.  Sutton,  M.B.,  Lectures  on  Medical 
Pathology  ;  J.  M.  Welienkel,  Bulletin  du  Comite  Consultatif  pour  les  Affaires  Relatives 
aux  Epizooties  ;  L.  Brusasco,  Antiparassitici,  Antectoparassitici,  ed  Antelmintici. 

Journals,  etc.:  Book  Chat  ;  N'ebraska  Farmer  ;  Journal  of  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Victoria;  Clinic  a  Veterinaria  ;  Annales  de  Med,  Veterinaire ;  Huf- 
schmied ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Lancet;  Medical  Press  and  Circtdar  ;  Revue 
Veterinaire  ;  Archiv  filr  Wissenschaftliche  und  Praktische  Thierheilkunde  ;  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Journal ;  Mark  Laite  Express  ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Medi¬ 
cal  Record',  Thierarzt ;  Live  Stock  Journal;  Journal  de  Med,  Veterinaire ;  Reper- 
torium  der  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Nebraska  Farmer. 


Newspapers:  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph ;  Penrith  Observer;  ICelso  Chronicle; 
Madras  Mail ;  Limerick  Chronicle;  Nottingham  Daily  Guardian;  Lahore  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette;  Scotsnian  ;  Scottish  Leader. 
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EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

BY  JAMES  SMITH,  M.R.C.V.S.,  HUNTINGDON. 

There  has  recently  been  some  discussion  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  regarding  this  operation,  and  this  leads  me  to  send  the 
history  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  recently  performed. 

The  subject  was  a  five-year-old  cart  gelding,  which  had  received 
an  injury  to  the  eye  some  eighteen  months  previously.  When  I 
saw  it  about  a  month  ago,  the  eye  presented  itself  as  a  large 
granulating  mass,  protruding  from  the  orbit  about  one  and  a-half 
inches,  from  which  there  was  a  continual  sanious  discharge.  I  at 
once  recommended  that  the  eye  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  C.  Burston,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  St.  Neots,  very  kindly  accom¬ 
panied  me,  and  afforded  both  manual  and  moral  assistance  during 
the  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  hcflrse  was  down,  the  membrana  nictitans  was 
seized  with  a  hook  and  dissected  out.  The  palpebral  fissure  was 
then  enlarged  at  the  external  canthus,  and  the  conjunctival  folds 
and  oblique  muscles  cut  through.  During  this  stage  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  there  was  a  little  haemorrhage.  The  chain  of  an  ecraseur  was 
then  put  round  the  eyeball  and  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
and  held  there  until  it  was  tightened.  The  ecraseur  was  now 
slowly  and  steadily  drawn  home,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  eyeball  dropped  out.  There  was  no  haemorrhage 
whatever.  The  division  in  the  canthus  was  stitched  up  and  a  plug 
of  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  carbolised  oil,  was  put  into  the  orbit,  one 
stitch  being  loosely  put  in  the  eyelids,  to  retain  the  dressing  in  its 
place. 

The  horse  received  a  dose  of  physic  as  soon  as  the  operation  was 
over.  Forty-eight  hours  after,  the  dressing  was  removed,  and  the 
orbit  syringed  out  with  carbolic  lotion.  I  saw  the  owner  on  the 
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fifth  day  after  the  operation,  and  he  said  he  had  sent  the  horse  to 
work. 

Remarks.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  size  of  the  eyeball 
and  the  time  during  which  it  had  been  diseased,  that  the  arteria 
centralis  retince  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  I  attribute  the  total 
absence  of  haemorrhage  to  the  use  of  the  ecraseur.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  an  operation,  par  excellence^  in  which  this  instrument  is 
invaluable. 

INVASION  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  ARTERIES  OF  THE 
HORSE  BY  THE  STRONGYLUS  ARMATUS. 

BY  W.  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

{Continued  frorn  page  1 64.) 

Case  No.  3.  A  common  black  gelding,  used  at  farm  work,  was 
well  kept  and  in  good  health  to  day  of  death,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  colicky  symptoms,  but  upon  our  arrival,  soon 
after,  was  cold,  pulseless,  breathing  heavily,  trembling,  etc.,  and 
soon  died ;  the  autopsy  showing  gangrene  of  large  colon,  and 
large  mesenteric  artery  occluded  by  parasitic  thrombus,  the  only 
discernible  cause  for  the  fatal  Enteritis. 

Case  No.  4.  A  full-blood  French  draft  colt,  cet.  one  year,  large 
and  strong,  well  kept,  stabled  at  night,  and  run  at  grass  in  day. 
Became  ill  May  24th,  1886,  at  first  with  slight  colicky  pains,  dull 
and  indefinite  in  character,  apparently  less  violent  than  ordinary 
Colic,  and  yet  without  those  marked  intermissions  and  exacerbations 
of  pain,  pulse  quickened  slightly,  temperature  scarcely  abnormal 
(102°  F.),  respirations  hurried,  with  an  anxious  expression  about  the 
eyes,  and  some  congestion  of  visible  mucous  membranes,  occasional 
passage  of  faeces.  The  animal  generally  preferred  the  recumbent 
position,  and  lay  quietly  much  of  the  time,  sometimes  on  chest,  at 
other  times  extended  on  his  side,  rolled  occasionally,  and,  when 
standing,  pawed  some,  or  walked  about  listlessly. 

These  symptoms  early  became  aggravated  by  tympany,  necessi¬ 
tating  puncturing  of  the  colon,  which  alleviated  and  modified  the 
symptoms,  but  failed  to  afford  that  sense  of  relief  expected  after 
puncturing  in  Colic.  Stimulants  and  carminatives  were  adminis¬ 
tered  without  effect.  Cathartic  dose  of  aloes  and  linseed  oil  was 
given  at  outset.  Chloral  hydrate  was  given  in  pill,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  modify  pain,  and  trocar  used  as  often  as  tympany 
produced  dyspnoea,  which  occurred  three  or  four  times  during 
first  twenty-four  hours. 

May  25  th.  Colt  free  from  pain,  but  dull;  no  appetite,  drooping 
head,  quickened  pulse  and  respiration,  temperature  103®,  abundant 
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intestinal  murmurs,  giving  promise  of  early  purgation.  Ordered 
stimulants  and  tonics. 

May  26th. — Colt  brighter,  pulse  somewhat  weaker,  but  fair, 
bowels  responding  gently  but  freely,  to  purgative,  and  colt  takes 
some  food.  Continued  same  treatment  as  25  th. 

May  27th. — Much  worse,  lies  down  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
trembles  continually  when  standing  ;  temperature  105^. 

Died  daring  the  following  night,  and  post-mortem  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  showed  bowels  somewhat  congested  throughout  entire  length, 
and  thickly  studded  over  with  haemorrhagic  infarctions.  Scattered 
here  and  there,  attached  to  peritoneal  surface  of  bowels  and 
mesentery,  or  inside  of  bowels,  or  buried  beneath  peritoneum  of 
sublumbar  region,  were  numerous  strongyles,  about  2  ins.  long. 
The  great  mesenteric  artery  contained  several  large  thrombi  and 
many  strongyles.  These  thrombi  invade  all  three  fasciculi — right, 
left,  and  anterior;  the  latter  evidently  suffering  most,  being  so 
completely  occluded,  that  the  arterial  branches  leaving  this  fasci¬ 
culus  are  so  much  atrophied  as  to  scarcely  be  seen.  The  left 
fasciculus,  in  addition  to  the  thrombus  at  point  of  origin,  is  greatly 
elongated,  and  before  finally  dividing  up  into  the  usual  branches 
contains  another  thrombus,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  contracted  neck.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
intestinal  gangrene,  death  probably  having  been  due  to  exhaustion 
from  the  long-continued  pain,  and  to  the  toxic  effect  of  the  vitiated 
blood  emanating  from  the  anaemic  and  congested  bowels. 

Case  No.  5.  A  high-grade  French  draft  colt,  cet.  at  death  two 
years,  had  been  well  kept  on  good  pasture,  had  good  appetite, 
yet  had  looked  starved  and  emaciated,  and  smaller  than  its  fellows 
for  nearly  a  year.  Attention  first  called  to  colt  November  21st, 
1885,  when  he  showed  a  peculiar  stiffness,  mainly  in  the  left  hind 
leg,  attributed  to  disease  of  stifle  joint,  and  supposed  to  be  acci¬ 
dental,  while  his  general  bad  condition  was  attributed  to  worms  ; 
and  vermifuges  were  administered,  without,  however,  any  expulsion 
of  worms,  and  this  was  followed  with  tonics.  For  awhile  the  colt 
would  improve,  then  grow  worse  again.  At  one  time  he  would 
appear  stiff  in  one  hind  leg,  then  in  the  loins,  and  then  go  quite 
well  for  a  time. 

We  saw  the  colt  frequently  during  visits  to  other  stock  on  the 
farm,  but  adopted  no  vigorous  treatment,  relying  upon  time  and 
tonics — mainly  the  former — to  effect  a  cure,  but  each  time  he  grew 
worse  ;  he  never  fully  regained  his  former  condition,  and  continued, 
on  the  whole,  to  lose  ground  during  the  entire  winter  of  1885-6, 
and  up  to  midsummer  followipg. 

Was  called  to  see  him  July  26th,  he  having  several  times  pre¬ 
viously  during  spring  and  summer  suffered  from  a  kind  of  Colic  of 
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a  rather  dull,  transient  character ;  but  this  attack  was  much  worse 
than  the  others,  there  being  great  agony,  breathing  hard,  sweating, 
pulse  full  and  bounding,  temperature  slightly  elevated,  only 
slight  intestinal  murmur;  he  lay  down  most  of  the  time,  and 
when  standing  generally  stood  with  hind  and  fore-feet  extended  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  infarction  of  colon. 

Stimulants,  tonics,  cathartics,  etc.,  were  tried  without  avail ;  and 
the  colt  died  two  days  later,  July  28th,  and  another  forty-eight  hours 
elapsed  before  an  autopsy  was  practicable,  and  the  weather  being 
warm,  the  body  was  so  decomposed  that  a  careful  autopsy  was 
impossible  ;  but  we  ventured  far  enough  to  find  that  the  abdomen 
contained  much  bloody  serum  and  blood  coagula,  and  in  the  renal 
region  we  found  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  peck  measure  or  larger, 
and  to  it  adhering  on  every  side,  and  in  utter  confusion,  large  and 
small  bowels.  The  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands  were  greatly 
swollen,  both  about  the  tumour  and  those  along  the  intestines. 
Cutting  into  tumour,  much  clotted  blood  was  found,  which  when 
removed  revealed  an  aneurism  of  the  great  mesenteric  artery  the 
size  of  a  man’s  head,  ruptured  at  lower  part,  and  scattered  here 
and  there  emboli,  evidently  of  a  parasitic  origin.  The  arterial 
walls  of  the  aneurism  were  fully  one  inch  in  thickness,  composed 
apparently  almost  entirely  of  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

Case  No.  6.  A  full-blood  French  draft  colt,  cet.  one  and  a  half 
years,  large,  healthy,  and  in  good  condition  to  date  of  death.  He 
was  found  unwell  on  the  morning  of  August  23rd,  1886,  and  we 
were  at  once  called,  and  found  the  animal  suffering  intensely,  lying 
down  most  of  the  time,  but  not  rolling,  his  favourite  position  being 
on  his  chest,  with  fore-legs  extended,  and  head  swaying  to  and 
fro,  or  resting  His  nose  on  his  legs  or  the  ground  in  a  semi-uncon¬ 
scious  manner  ;  breathing  hurried  and  painful ;  pulse  quick. 

Manual  exploration,  per  rectum,  revealed  aneurism  of  great 
mesenteric  artery,  plainly  discernible  to  the  touch ;  pulsation  full 
and  bounding  just  above,  while  below  aneurism  it  was  imper¬ 
ceptible.  Autopsy  next  morning  showed  innumerable  strongyles 
scattered  everywhere  in  abdomen,  bowels  considerably  inflamed 
throughout,  with  abundant  haemorrhagic  infarctions.  Imbedded 
in  connective  tissue,  beneath  peritoneum  in  renal  and  sublumbar 
regions,  were  numerous  strongyles,  two  inches  long,  coiled  up  like 
trichinae,  some  surrounded  by  blood,  apparently  in  small  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  small  veins,  some  in  liquid  pus,  some  in  old  caseous  pus. 

The  great  mesenteric  artery  contained  probably  lOO  strongyles 
of  large  size,  attached  to  arterial  walls,  producing  extensive  and 
severe  Endarteritis,  with  the  consequent  aneurism  and  thrombi. 
The  right  fasciculus  was  completely  occluded,  while  the  anterior 
fasciculus  contained  large  thrombus  occluding  retrograde  colic 
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artery,  thus  cutting  off  blood-supply  to  large  colon  and  caecum, 
whilst  left  fasciculus  escapes,  as  does  also  one  branch  of  the 
anterior — the  first  artery  of  small  colon. 

Case  No.  7.  A  grade  French  draft  colt,  cet,  two  months,  in  good 
health  to  date  of  death,  was  found  sick  on  the  morning  of  Oct. 
29th,  1886,  and,  upon  our  arrival,  found  the  colt  in  great  pain, 
lying  down  almost  constantly  on  its  back,  breathing  hurried  and 
painful,  pulse  quick,  temperature  normal ;  groaned  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  Scarcely  rolled  at  all,  except  to  balance  himself  on  his 
back,  and,  when  driven  up,  would  stand  for  a  few  minutes  only. 
Gave  stimulants  and  carminatives  without  effect,  and  oleaginous 
purgative,  which  produced  abundant  peristalsis  in  small  intestines 
for  a  time,  but  when  they  had  emptied  their  contents  into  large 
intestines,  there  was  no  further  intestinal  murmur. 

Autopsy  next  morning  showed  extensive  gangrene  of  caecum 
and  large  colon,  unusually  black  in  colour,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  abdomen  were  seen  wandering  strongyles,  while  in  the  large 
mesenteric  artery  were  numerous  very  small  immature  strongyles, 
and  large  thrombus  filling  entire  artery  and  extending  into  all 
the  fasciculi ;  and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  right  fasciculus 
suffered  most,  in  the  first  part  of  which  we  found  large  parietal 
thrombus,  inside  of  which  we  found  another  extensive  thrombus,  for 
the  most  part  detached  from  the  former,  and  consisting  mainly,  in 
centre,  of  blood  coagula,  while  between  it  and  the  parietal  thrombus 
there  was  an  abundance  of  reddish-grey  puriform  material,  appa¬ 
rently  part  pus,  part  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  part  debris  from  the 
breaking  down  of  thrombus.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the 
thrombus  and  the  gangrenous  bowel,  we  would  consider  death,  in 
this  case,  to  be  due  to  Pysemic  Enteritis. 

Case  No.  8.  A  highly-bred  trotting-mare,  ceU  years,  never 
worked,  but  run  at  grass,  raised  a  colt  during  the  summer  of  1886, 
and  was  again  in  foal,  and  was  in  fair  flesh  and  feeling  well  up  to 
early  autumn,  when  she  began  losing  flesh  unaccountably,  and 
became  quite  weak. 

We  were  consulted  Sept.  13th,  1886,  and  prescribed  tonics  and 
vermifuges,  and  on  Sept.  2ist  she  became  somewhat  colicky, 
which  stimulants  and  oleaginous  aperient  somewhat  relieved,  this 
being  followed  up  on  Sept.  22nd  and  24th  by  tonics ;  but  on  Sept. 
30th,  the  mare  still  being  quite  unwell  and  losing  flesh  and  strength 
rapidly,  she  was  brought  to  our  infirmary,  where  oleaginous 
aperients  with  carminatives  and  tonics  apparently  caused  some  im¬ 
provement  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well, 
when  on  Oct.  5  th  she  aborted,  which  misfortune  offset  all  that  had 
been  gained,  and  left  her  weaker  than  ever ;  but  she  soon  rallied 
and  was  discharged  improved,  Oct.  17th,  and  when  turned 
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out  to  grass  again  gained  rapidly  in  condition  and  life.  On 
Nov.  3rd,  we  were  called  hurriedly  to  see  her,  and  found  her 
breathing  quickly,  pulse  rapid,  temperature  normal,  lying  down 
most  of  the  time,  rather  quiet ;  but  symptoms  soon  became  more 
aggravated  by  slight  tympany,  and  eructations  of  gas  from 
stomach  began  to  take  place  rapidly,  soon  followed  by  attempts  at 
vomition,  sweating,  trembling,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell  for¬ 
ward,  dead. 

Autopsy  showed  large  rupture  of  stomach,  and  escape  of  con¬ 
tents  into  peritoneal  cavity,  and  attached  to  and  imbedded  beneath 
peritoneum,  were  seen  numerous  strongyles.  The  coeliac  axis  and 
right  and  anterior  fasciculi  of  great  mesenteric  artery  were  occluded 
by  parasitic  thrombi. 

The  small  bowels  (supplied  by  the  non-occluded  left  fasciculus 
of  great  mesenteric  artery),  seemed  healthy  and  competent  for 
their  work,  while  the  stomach  and  colon  contained  abnormal 
amounts  of  food.  What  part  did  the  thrombus  of  the  coeliac  axis 
play  in  producing  the  fatal  rupture  of  the  stomach  ?  Certainly 
such  occlusion  of  the  artery  supplying  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and,  added  thereto,  such  s'erious  interference  with  the  collateral 
supply  from  the  great  mesenteric  could  not  avoid  crippling  the 
digestive  powers  of  that  organ. 

^  Case  No.  9.  A  high-grade  French  draft  gelding,  cct,  two 
years,  on  same  farm,  and  belonging  to  same  owner  as  Nos.  5  and  7, 
was  in  good  condition  and  thrifty,  and  never  sick  until  Dec.  29th, 
1886,  when  he  had  slight  attack  of  dull  colicky  pains,  which  lasted 
for  a  few  hours,  when  he  ate  some,  and  appeared  almost  as  well  as 
usual ;  but  his  condition  was  such  as  to  lead  the  owner  to  believe 
that  he  was  affected  similarly  to  Nos.  5  and  7,  and  the  next  da3q 
Dec.  30th,  the  colt  being  worse  again,  we  were  called,  and  found 
the  animal  trembling,  pulseless,  temperature  normal,  respirations 
hurried,  standing  all  the  time. 

Autopsy  on  Dec.  31st  revealed  large  thrombi  in  coeliac  axis, 
great  mesenteric  arteries,  and  posterior  aorta,  with  numerous 
strongyles  in  the  thrombi,  and  the  bowels  were  considerably  in¬ 
flamed  throughout  their  entire  length. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  think  it  has  been  plainly  shown  that, 
‘whatever  may  be  true  of  the  occurrence  of  this  affection  in 
England,  it  is  not  rare  in  our  breeding  districts,  neither  does  it 
affect  mainly  aged  and  worthless  animals,  there  being  in  the  fore¬ 
going  list  but  one  aged  animal,  while  six  cases  occurred  in 
animals  less  than  two  years  old ;  and,  further,  we  have  shown  that 
the  invasions  of  these  parasites  may  prove  fatal  at  an  earlier  age 

*  Added  since  the  original  reading  of  the  paper  before  the  Ill.  Vet.  Medical 
Association,  at  Chicago,  Nov,,  1886. 
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than  previously  recorded — six  months — Case  No.  7  having 
occurred  in  a  colt  two  months  old. 

The  symptomatology  of  this  affection  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases,  owing  in  part  to  suddenness,  location,  and  extent  of 
the  invasion,  as  also  to  whether  the  symptoms  proceed  from  throm¬ 
bosis  or  embolism,  or  other  immediate  cause. 

We  may,  therefore,  expect  that  in  rather  old  animals,  and  in  case 
of  thrombi  of  long  standing,  the  symptoms  should  be  those  of 
embolism,  sudden  and  severe  in  character,  and  terminating  early, 
as  in  No.  i,  either  in  recovery  by  collateral  circulation,  or,  in  event 
of  failure  for  this  to  promptly  take  place,  in  death  ;  while,  in  other 
cases,  by  detachment  of  emboli  into  aorta  or  iliacs  may  produce 
more  or  less  serious  anaemic  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
affected  vessels. 

In  other  cases,  as  Nos.  5  and  8,  where  the  invasion  would 
appear  to  be  gradual,  we  see  repeated  dull  colics,  with  gradual 
emaciation  from  inanition,  owing  to  the  deficient  blood  supply  to 
intestinal  tract ;  while  in  others,  like  Nos.  4,  6,  and  9,  by  rapid  and 
extensive  development  of  the  thrombus,  finally  the  circulation  be¬ 
comes  rather  suddenly  arrested,  promptly  followed  by  fatal  lesions  ; 
and  in  No.  7,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Pyaemia,  no  doubt,  played 
an  important  part,  rendering  the  disease  still  more  rapidly  fatal. 

In  general,  we  note  usually  a  peculiar  dull,  extremely  agonising 
pain,  without  that  violence  (except  No.  i)  usually  observed  in  Colic, 
also  generally  less  tympany  and  a  want  of  those  characteristic 
exacerbations  and  periods  of  relief. 

The  pulse  and  respirations  are  more  uniformly  accelerated  than 
in  Colic,  and  there  is  a  peculiar,  anxious  expression  about  the 
animal  that  bodes  no  good,  and  leads  one  to  conclude  that  he  is 
dealing  neither  with  ordinary  Colic  nor  Enteritis. 

The  temperature  is  usually  normal  until  late  in  the  attack, 
sometimes  throughout.  Finally,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  generally 
available,  as  in  No.  6,  by  manual  exploration,  per  rectum.  Nos.  4, 
5,  and  9,  having  been  even  better  subjects  for  such  diagnosis  than 
No.  6. 

But  in  very  large  animals,  like  No.  i,  or  in  small  ones,  like 
No.  7,  this  means  is  not  available,  and  in  some  others  a  very 
delicate  touch  would  be  requisite  for  certain  diagnosis.  How 
often  these  parasitic  thrombi  occur  amongst  our  horses  we  do  not 
attempt  to  say,  since  during  our  research  after  Case  No.  3,  we 
have  only  looked  for  strongyles  where  they  have  been  expected, 
and  have  not  been  disappointed  in  any  case.  Except  Nos.  i  and 
3,  all  animals  run  at  grass  apd  were  not  worked,  and  we  also  note 
that  the  last  two  seasons  (covering  six  cases)  have  been  rather 
wet,  and  the  pastures  have  been  unusually  luxuriant,  circumstances 
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which,  according  to  our  available  life-history  of  the  Strongylus 
armatus,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  development. 

To  some  it  may  seem  singular  that  the  disease  in  the  foregoing 
cases  has  occurred  mainly  in  French  draft  colts,  but  this  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  our  count}^  (M‘Lean  County,  Illinois)  is 
largely  devoted  to  rearing  horses  almost  exclusively  of  this  breeds 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS. 

BY  R.  H.  DYER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIMERICK. 

{Continued  from  page  16.) 

The  lateral  cartilages  are  liable  to  become  ossified,  especially  in  the 
heavy  draught  and  coarse-bred  horses  ;  and  well-bred  ones  are 
not  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Many  horses  are  the  subject 
of  this  disorganization  of  structure,  and  are  passed  as  sound,  and 
free  from  disease,  by  the  veterinarian  ;  in  some  instances  by  being 
overlooked,  and  in  others,  in  consequence  of  the  examiner  not 
deeming  it  necessary  to  make  any  remark.  Some  men  are  desirous 
of  earning  the  name  of  good  fellows^  and  of  becoming  popular  with 
breeders  and  dealers  in  horses.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  they 
are  not  over  particular  in  their  examinations  as  to  soundness ;  we 
often  hear  remarks  as  to  the  manner  Mr.  So-and-so  passes  hi& 
horses.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  neophyte  adopting  this  course, 
more  particularly  when  he  has  to  contend  with  vieux  routier.’^' 
It  is  common  to  hear  some  people  say  they  object  to  a  certain 
man  as  he  is  very  particular — that  is  to  say,  when  selling,  but  not 
when  buying  ;  they  do  not  care  how  you  scrutinize  a  horse  when 
they  have  to  pay  the  purchase-money.  I  have  been  told  by 
farmers  that  a  vet.”  ought  to  overlook  many  little  things  when  a 
gentleman  is  the  purchaser,  because  he  can  well  afford  to  lose  his 
money  if  anything  goes  amiss.  Sellers  of  horses,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  what  constitutes  the  duties  of  an 
examiner  as  to  soundness ;  indeed,  I  have  known  some  gentlemen 
give  a  hint  to  the  vet.”  not  to  look  more  closely  than  needs  be.. 
When  this  suggestion  is  made,  he  ought  to  take  extra  pains  in 
examining  his  case.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  now  to  proceed. 

We  all  know  how  prone  the  horse  is  to  the  deposition  of  bony 
matter  upon  various  parts  of  his  frame  when  a  sufficient  exciting 
cause  has  called  it  forth.  We  find  cases  of  substitution  also  very 
frequent  as  we  approach  towards  the  pedal  extremity  ;  for  example, 
this  substitution  is  met  with  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  in 
cartilaginous  structures  generally,  when  contiguous  to  the  bones. 
The  lateral  cartilages  are,  as  I  have  said,  especially  liable  to  the 
change  of  structure  adverted  to,  in  certain  bred  horses.  These 
appendages,  too,  often  feel  like  dried  gutta-percha,  and  are  curled 
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towards  their  posterior  parts,  which  must  to  a  certain  extent 
impair  the  action  of  the  animal  so  circumstanced.  Being  intended 
to  protect  certain  parts  by  warding  off  concussion,  they  should  be 
pliable.  Much  may  be  said  of  these  bodies,  were  it  necessary.  I 
know  of  no  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  more  overlooked 
by  some  persons  than  the  lateral  cartilages,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
much  diversity  of  opinion  will  exist  as  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
parts  being  considered  an  unsoundness  when,  of  course,  the  disease 
has  rendered  them  but  slightly  rigid.  It  is  usual  to  certify  an  animal 
sound  if  no  lameness  is  apparent.  Since  these  observations  were 
first  shown  to  light,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  more  of  the  disease 
in  question,  and  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  it  is  extraordinary 
what  amount  of  disease  exists  in  some  cases  without  in  any  way 
interfering — apparently — with  the  action  of  the  animal.  I  have 
seen  instances  when  the  cartilages  have  grown  to  a  very  great 
size,  and  have  not  caused  lameness ;  whilst  in  others  I  have  seen 
the  most  acute  symptoms  present  indicating  pain.  A  specimen  is 
at  present  in  my  collection,  which  I  obtained  some  years  since,  in 
this  way.  A  mare  was  attacked  with  pain  abdominal,  and  I  was 
requested  to  visit  her,  which  I  did,  and  the  mare  soon  recovered 
after  the  attention,  etc.,  given  to  her.  Being  rather  hurried  in  practice 
about  that  time,  I  did  not  apply  for  payment  of  fee,  but  allowed 
the  owner,  a  farmer,  to  take  his  own  time.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  he  called  to  settle,  and  said  the  mare  that  I  cured  he  had  had 
sent  to  the  kennel.  I  inquired  what  the  cause  was,  when  he  said 
that  she  was  so  lame  that  she  was  unable  to  work,  and  that  he  had 
shown  her  to  several  horse-doctors,  who  told  him  the  animal  could 
not  to  be  cured.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  inquired  why  he  did  not 
consult  me  about  it,  as,  in  all  probability,  something  might  have 
been  done.  He  stated  that  the  day  previous  to  his  visit,  she  was 
sent  to  the  kennel.  After  ascertaining  her  colour,  etc.,  I  took 
means  to  have  the  leg  of  the  mare,  with  a  view  of  examining  the 
part  affected.  The  specimen  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  no  doubt 
she  was  very  lame,  but  I  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  need  of 
sacrificing  her.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of 
horses  have  disease  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  pass  examinations  as 
to  soundness,  and  perform  their  work  equally  well  with  those 
animals  free  from  disease,  for  many  years ;  and  I  may  go  further,, 
and  assert  that  they — some  of  them — never  have  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  lameness.  With  these  experiences,  therefore, 
it  should  be  a  warning  to  us  not  to  hurriedly  condemn  an  animal 
as  being  unsound  until  we  have  given  a  somewhat  severe  test  of 
capability.  If  all  animals  having  disease  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  examination  be  treated  as  the  law  directs,  but  few  indeed 
would  change  ownership.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  what  learned 
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judges  have  had  to  say  about  soundness,  when  trying  cases  in  their 
courts,  ''that  sound  means  sound,”  and  sd  forth.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  veterinary  surgeons  are  expected  to  be  capable  of 
judging  whether  disease  of  any  description  is  likely  to  prevent  the 
usefulness  of  animals,  or  not ;  but,  with  all  the  care,  after  a  very 
long  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us,  we 
are  now  and  then  liable  to  err.  I  pass  over  that  disease  called 
"  Quittor,”  not  believing  any  person  would  subject  an  animal  to 
the  ordeal  with  such  a  disease  apparent.  The  next  to  catch  the  eye 
is  a  sore  heel;  this  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  very  trivial  affair, 
and  unworthy  of  notice.  A  word  or  two,  however,  may  not  be  un- 
profitably  employed  in  discussing  the  merits  of  this  apparently 
trifling  ailment.  I  omitted  to  mention,  not  deeming  it  necessary, 
that  when  practicable  the  legs  and  feet  should  be  well-cleansed  from 
dirt,  either  by  water  or  otherwise,  previous  to  the  examination,  as 
it  is  possible  the  eye  may  be  deceived  during  the  process.  A  slight 
crack  in  the  heel,  or  a  fissure  may  exist  in  the  bony  part  of  the 
the  foot,  which  might  escape  detection,  unless  this  precaution  be 
taken.  Sore  heels,  cracked  heels,  or,  as  some  persons  describe 
these  affections,  scratched  heels,  will  (although  considered  by  many 
of  no  consequence)  sometimes  cause  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Such  affections  occasionally  develop  into  a  very  serious  affair,  and 
become  confirmed  grease,  and  subsequently  that  known  as  grapes. 
But,  of  late  years,  the  improved  system  of  stable  management  seems 
to  have  completely  got  rid  of  this  complaint — at  least  it  is  but 
seldom  that  I  meet  with  such  a  case.  A  word  in  season  will  tend 
to  ward  off  evil  consequences.  Lameness  is  often  the  result  of  a 
sore  heel,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  a  splint  is  present  on  the 
limb  of  the  same  side,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  lameness 
will  be  attributed  to  the  splint  and  not  to  the  slight  crack  in  the 
heel.  These  mistakes  are  not  unfrequent.  Mr.  Percivall  mentions 
a  case  in  part  i.,  vol.  iv.  of  his  "  Hippopathology,”  which  will  teach 
a  better  lesson  than  I  am  capable  of  doing. 


PERIODONTITIS  IN  AN  OLD  HORSE. 

BY  D.  C.  PALLIN,  A.V.D.,  DORCHESTER. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  a  most  peculiar  case  came  under  my 
notice. 

An  old  dairyman  who  supplies  our  barracks  with  milk,  asked  me 
to  have  a  look  at  his  pony,  which,  he  said,  was  not  doing  as  well  as 
usual. 

On  making  inquiries,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  the 
animal  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  a  circumstance  which 
at  once  caused  me  to  make  an  examination  of  the  mouth.  I  found 
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the  incisor  teeth  very  long,  and  they  protruded  from  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones,  so  as  to  be  almost  parallel.  The 
canine  teeth  were  encrusted  with  tartar  to  the  depth  of  about  half 
an  inch,  so  that  when  the  mouth  was  closed  the  incisors  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  meeting.  The  corners  of  the  molars  were  very  long 
and  sharp,  causing  in  many  places  abrasion  of  the  cheeks. 

With  a  view  to  giving  the  animal  relief,  I  lost  no  time  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  tartar  from  the  canine  teeth  by  means  of  a  chisel,  after 
which  I  endeavoured  to  rasp  the  molars.  In  this,  I  experienced 
some  difficulty,  as  I  found  them  all  more  or  less  loose  in  their 
sockets,  due  to  Periodontitis.”  With  care,  however,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over,  as  they  were  so  brittle  that  the  least  touch  of  the 
rasp  was  sufficient  to  remove  the  excessive  growths. 

Strange  to  say,  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  decay,  and  the 
breath  seemed  natural  and  healthy.  The  animal  has  been  fed  on 
mash  diet  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  continues  to  do  his  regular 
work.  The  owjier  informs  me  that  the  operation  has  proved 
beneficial.  With  the  exception  of  the  Periodontitis,”  the  animal 
seems  quite  healthy. 


A  NEW  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  OF  HORSES,  CAUSED 
BY  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  RUST  FUNGUS. 

BY  VETERINARY  SURGEON  R.  W.  BURKE,  A.V.D.,  CAWNPORE. 

On  the  22nd  October  last  I  was  requested  by  the  officer  command¬ 
ing  6th  Bengal  Cavalry  in  Cawnpore  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
death  of  several  horses  belonging  to  his  regiment  which  were 
suffering  from  Acute  Narcotica — irritant  poisoning — the  nature  of 
which  had  not,  till  then,  been  clearly  determined. 

I  arrived  at  the  cavalry  lines  at  about  eight  p.m.,  and  found 
twenty  horses  down  with  the  disease.  Three  horses  had 
died  before  my  arrival.  Next  day  thirty-seven  admissions  had 
taken  place,  and  there  were  six  deaths  more  by  twelve  o'clock 
noon.  Altogether  fifteen  animals  have  died  up  to  moment  of 
writing  this  report,  and  several  animals  are  not  expected  to  recover. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  were  : — Diarrhoea  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees  of 
fever,  the  average  temperature  of  the  rectum  being  103°  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  pupils  were  dilated  in  many  cases  ;  the  pulse  was 
weak,  thready,  and  sixty-eight  beats  per  minute,  and  there  was 
marked  tympany  in  the  advanced  stages.  Muscular  tremors, 
especially  of  the  hind  limbs,  were  marked  during  the  latter  stages, 
due  to  vascular  pluggings,  shown  post-mortem.  There  was  great 
thirst,  and  suppression  of  the  urine  in  some  cases.  The  eyes  were 
sunken,  the  result  of  severe  diarrhoea,  the  same  as  in  Cholera  in 
man,  and  constituted  a  prominent  symptom  during  the  latter  stages. 
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Etiologv. — Inquiry  showed  that  the  horses  in  question  had 
received  grass  procured  from  a  new  source ;  it  appeared  coarse, 
and  contained  a  thick  deposit  of  fungus  both  on  its  stem  and 
leaves,  having  a  dark  appearance  and  a  sickly  odour.  Microscopic 
examination  at  once  showed  the  cause  of  mischief,  namely, 
abundant  growth  of  the  rust  fungus,  or  puccinia  graminis,  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  uredo  ruhigo  and  linearis.  A  couple  of 
ponies,  afterwards  fed  on  this  grass  containing  the  fungus,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  disease  in  a  few  hours. 

Development. — It  was  ascertained  that  in  the  Tnajority  of  cases 
the  average  period  from  the  time  of  feeding  on  the  above  grass 
to  first  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  disease 
was  no  more  than  eighteen  hours,  although  a  few  cases  were 
more  prolonged  in  consequence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  grass 
having  been  taken,  and  probably  also  owing  to  different  powers  of 
resistance  possessed  by  different  horses.  The  shortest  period  was 
found  to  be  eight  hours. 

Duration  and  Course. — The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was 
between  eight  to  twelve  hours,  only  a  few  cases  being  prolonged 
to  twenty-four  hours  and  more,  after  which  the  prognosis  was 
generally  favourable  if  a  relapse  did  not  occur. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  was  generally  unfavourable.  It  was 
most  unfavourable  when  palpitation  of  the  heart  was  a  marked 
symptom.  Tympany,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  intestines,  was  also  an  unfavourable  sign.  Convulsions  pre¬ 
ceded  death  in  most  cases. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Lesions  of  severe  gastro-enteritis ; 
multiple  thromboses  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
smallest  arterioles,  in  which  muscular  tremors  in  the  limbs  existed 
during  life.  Blood  of  a  dark,  approaching  to  black,  colour,  and  in 
firm  clots.  The  heart  contained  dark  blood,  and  its  muscular 
walls  were  hypertrophied. 

Treatment. — Opium,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  vinegar,  ginger, 
camphor,  cinnamon,  etc.,  to  check  the  diarrhoea.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  cases  showing  cardiac  complications  with  interference 
of  circulation  due  to  plugging  of  the  blood-vessels.  Warm  water 
enemata  and  local  fomentation  of  the  abdomen.  Soda  bicarb.^ 
potass,  nitras,  etc.,  in  water  to  drink.  Linseed  tea,  rice-canjee^ 
milk,  etc.,  as  nutrient,  emollient  drinks. 

Prevention. — Stopping  the  issue  of  the  grass  at  Once  terminated 
the  disease,  and  there  were  no  fresh  admissions  into  hospital. 

The  uncertainty  of  the.  modes  of  grass-supply  in  regiments  of 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  in  India  forbids  any  confident  anticipation 
that  disease  will  be  prevented  in  the  future ;  so  much  will  depend 
on  how  the  grass  scheme  is  going  to  work  at  the  various  stations. 
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THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ROARING. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  morbid  condition  in  horses 
which  gives  rise,  among  other  symptoms,  to  the  respiratory  manifestation 
commonly  known  as  roaring,”  and  which  has  been  technically  desig¬ 
nated  Laryngismus  Paralyticus^  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  so  upon  what 
the  increase  depends. 

From  the  evidence  which  is  at  present  to  hand,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  roaring  ”  is  more  frequently  observed  than  it  was,  say, 
half  a  century  ago,  and  that  this  frequency  is  most  notable  among  the 
better  bred  horses.  Of  the  serious  nature  of  the  disease  which  produces 
this  noise  in  breathing,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  beyond  the  range  of  remedial  measures ;  while  it  gravely  depre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  animals  affected  with  it,  because  not  only  does  it 
unfit  them  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  performing  their  special 
work,  but  in  consequence  of  its  being  looked  upon  as  hereditary  or  trans¬ 
missible,  the  stallion  or  mare  so  affected  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
breeding  purposes.  Horses  which  are  required  for  speed  and  severe 
exertion  could  scarcely  have  a  more  objectionable  failing  than  roaring,” 
and  though  it  is  a  fact  that  roarers  ”  can  sometimes  undergo  the  strain 
of  galloping  and  other  violent  respiratory  tests,  without  exhibiting  much 
visible  distress  that  might  be  ascribed  to  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  yet 
the  sound  is  always  unpleasant  to  the  listener,  and  the  defect  only  too 
often  becomes  more  developed  the  longer  it  exists,  until  at  last  it 
occasions  such  serious  dyspnoea  during  labour  that  the  horse  has  to  be 
destroyed,  or  can  only  be  utilised  by  wearing  a  tube  in  the  trachea, 
below  the  seat  of  stricture. 

For  a  long  time  the  pathology  of  roaring”  was  obscure,  and  even 
now  opinions  differ  as  to  its  origin,  and  whether  it  is  a  neurotic  or 
myotic  disorder.  A  very  prevalent  notion  among  those  who  believe  in 
its  neurotic  nature,  and  who  are  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  production  of  the  noise  is  atrophy  of  the  left 
dilator  muscle  of  the  larynx,  is  that  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  in  passing 
behind  the  aorta,  and  between  it  and  the  left  bronchus,  sustains  such  an 
amount  of  compression  that  its  conductibility  is  impaired,  and  the  muscles 
it  animates  consequently  degenerate.  But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
and  will  not  bear  examination.  In  the  first  place,  in  man  and  in  many 
other  of  the  domesticated  animals  than  the  horse,  the  nerve  has  exactly 
the  same  relations  with  the  aorta,  and  yet  roaring  ”  in  them  is  only 
observed  when  there  is  evident  compression  of  the  pneumogastric  or 
inferior  laryngeal  by  an  aneurism,  tumour,  or  other  very  evident 
agency.  Again,  very  many  horses  are,  fortunately,  not  roarers,”  and 
yet  their  left  recurrent  has  exactly  the  same  anatomical  disposition, 
while  the  animals  live  and  labour  under  the  same  conditions,  as  those 
which  roar.  Besides,  in  some  plimates  roaring  ”  is  almost  unknown, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  its  production  depended  upon  aortic 
compression ;  while  in  other  climates — Egypt  and  South  Africa,  for 
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example — horses  sent  from  England  very  often  become  affected,  though 
the  exertion  they  undergo  is  perhaps  not  so  exacting  as  at  home. 

But  we  may  ask  if  such  aortic  compression  of  the  nerve  can  really 
take  place  ?  We  are  satisfied  it  cannot.  The  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  aorta  has  no  influence  on  the  function  of  the  recurrent, 
as  this  is  in  no  way  fixed  to  the  vessel,  nor  yet  is  it  a  rigid,  unyielding 
cord  liable  to  injury  by  stretching,  even  were  it  subjected  to  strain  from 
the  dilating  of  the  great  arterial  tube. 

The  only  rational  explanation  of  the  cause  of  ^‘roaring”  is  that 
which  is  supported  by  abundant  clinical  and  pathological  observations, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  morbid  anatomy  :  Compression  of 
the  nerve  either  by  the  bronchial  glands,  or  by  tumours  or  indurations  on 
its  course  towards  the  larynx.  Of  these,  in  perhaps  nearly  every  case 
it  is  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands.  In  this  Journal  for  January  and 
February,  1882,  there  appeared  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  this 
view  of  the  pathology  of  roaring,”  accepting  the  designation  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  morbid  condition,  was  promulgated  for,  we  believe,  the 
first  time,  and  the  treatment  based  on  this  view  was  described,  cases 
being  alluded  to  in  which  amelioration  had  taken  place  on  the  adoption 
of  the  treatment,  one  case  in  particular  being  perfectly  cured.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  laryngeal  muscular  atrophy  as  being  due  to  loss  of  conducti- 
bility  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  this  again  being  caused  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  which  implicates  the  nerve, 
the  indications  for  treatment  'are  apparent.  These  are :  remove  the 
morbid  state  of  the  glands  by  the  administration  of  medicines  which 
have  a  specific  action  upon  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  function 
of  the  nerve  is  restored  or  maintained,  and  the  dilator  muscle  of  the 
larynx  consequently  stimulated  to  exercise  and  healthy  action,  by 
Faradisation  applied  as  frequently  as  need  be.  Of  course,  the  success 
attending  this  treatment  must  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  depend  on  the 
duration  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  earlier  it  is  adopted  the  more 
likelihood  there  will  be  of  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  muscle  has  undergone  numerical  atrophy  or 
fatty  degeneration,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  benefit  being 
afforded. 

For  the  first  time  we  now  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  cause  which  leads  to  the  production  of  this  hitherto  intractable 
disease,  or  at  least  to  the  most  common  form  of  “  roaring,”  and  can 
adopt  a  rational  method  of  treatment  based  on  this  knowledge. 

The  value  of  this  advance  in  our  pathological  and  therapeutical  skill 
is  being  put  to  a  rather  notable  test  at  the  present  moment.  Ormonde, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the  grandest  race-horse 
of  this  century,  manifested  the  usual  signs  of  roaring  ”  so  long  ago 
as  last  October,  and  these  signs  have  since  become  mmre  and  more 
marked ;  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  disease  has  become  com¬ 
pletely  established,  and  is  rather  advanced.  Treatment  based  on  the 
new  pathological  view  of  the  malady  was  commenced  early  in  March, 
and  is  now  being  continued  ;  the  training  of  the  horse  going  on  in  the 
meanwhile,  as  he  is  entered  for  several  very  important  races.  It  will 
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be  interesting  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  Faradisation  and  the  medi¬ 
cine  which  is  being  given,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  which  possesses  great  interest 
not  only  for  horsemen — for  Ormonde  becoming  unsound  from  such  a 
cause  is  almost  a  national  disaster,  but  for  the  veterinary  profession. 
If  we  can  prevent  or  cure,  or  even  modify,  roaring,”  we  shall  have 
achieved  something  worthy  of  medical  science  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


VETERINARY  SCIENCE.— A  SKETCH. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON  OF 

THE  ARMY. 

The  history  of  Veterinary  Science  in  this  country  is  so  recent  as  to  be 
almost  within  the  range  of  memory  of  many  people  now  living ;  and 
certainly  its  origin  dates  no  further  back  than  the  birth  of  not  a  few  persons, 
who  may  yet  see  some  years  come  and  go. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  this  science  in  recent  years,  and  its  immense 
importance  to  civilization,  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration  by  those  who 
interest  ithemselves  in  promoting  science  in  general,  or  in  watching  its 
progress  ;  as  well  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  national  wealth 
and  the  national  health  increase,  and  humanity  to  animals  more  largely 
prevail.  Among  the  many  great  and  beneficial  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  Her  Gracious  Majesty’s  glorious  reign,  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  this  science  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  improvement  has  been  effected  are  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  the  many  events  which  have  marked  this  long  period.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  not  inappropriate  if,  on  this  Her  ‘Majesty’s  Jubilee  year,  we 
bestow  some  notice  on  what  may  be  considered  as  an  almost  new  branch  of 
medicine  and  science,  and  briefly  survey  its  development,  its  course, 
and  its  requirements  in  this  country. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  immense  extent  of  our  empire,  and  its  continuous 
expansion  ;  the  enormous  number  of  domesticated  animals  it  contains, 
and  their  increasing  value ;  the  fact  that  these  animals  are  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  terribly  destructive  pestilences,  whose  appearance 
is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  consternation,  panic,  and  ruin  to 
agriculture  ;  and  also  that  a  number  of  animal  diseases  are  communicable  to 
mankind,  to  whom  they  are  generally  fatal ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  public 
should  entertain  rriore  than  a  passing  interest  in  veterinary  medicine,  even 
if  the  claims  to  humane  treatment  of  the  animals  we  use  for  our  benefit, 
either  in  their  utilisation,  or  while  suffering  from  illness  or  accidental  injury, 
did  not  move  our  regard.  Every  year,  almost  every  day,  is  bringing  into 
greater  prominence  the  necessity  for  cultivating  this  science  to  the  highest 
degree,— a  necessity  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  obvious  by  the  startling* 
discoveries  now  being  made  in  the  relationship  between  the  diseases  of 
man  and  beast,  and  the  means  of  suppressing  or  preventing  contagious 
disorders.  The  many  distinguished  scientists  whose  names  figure  in  the 
history  of  veterinary  medicine,  have  already  accomplished  much,  even  when 
labouring  under  grave  disadvantages,  such  as  have  been  met  with  in  this 
country ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  there  is  great  scope  for 
observation  and  research  in  this  wide  field  of  comparative  medicine, 
sanitary  science,  and  rural  economy. 

Though  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Italy,  Sardinia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hanover,  had  already  established  veterinary  schools 
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for  the  systematic  teaching  of  animal  medicine  and  surgery,  by  skilled 
and  specially  trained  professors,  yet  it  was  not  until  1791,  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Odiham  Agriculture  Society,  the  first  teaching  establishment 
was  instituted  in  London.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  domesticated  animals  were  attended  to  by  the  illiterate  sheer  of 
horses  or  “  farrier,”  or  equally  ignorant  men,  who,  despising  the  laborious 
calling  of  the  faber  ferrarius^  acted  as  specialists  under  the  designations  of 
‘'horse-doctor”  or  “cow-leech.”  An  individual  of  this  description  figures 
in  Hogarth’s  “  Enraged  Physician,”  where  he  is  seen,  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back,  blowing  a  horn  to  announce  his  whereabouts  to  those  who  require 
his  aid ;  and  on  his  body  is  a  cross-belt,  embroidered  with  horse  shoes, 
emblematical  of  his  designation  and  the  origin  of  his  calling,  while  he  carries 
a  wallet  containing  his  drugs  and  instruments.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  an 
enthusiastic  medical  man,  educated  sportsman,  or  lover  of  animals,  would  take 
up  the  subject  and  endeavour  to  place  it  on  a  better  basis,  but  generally 
with  very  little  success.  The  universal  ignorance  prevailing  with  regard  to 
everything  pertaining  to  the  management  of  horses,  cattle  and  dogs,  but 
particularly  the  two  former,  whether  in  health  or  sickness,  is  startingly 
evident  from  the  books  written  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  also  from  the  accessible  records  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  and  the  losses 
these  caused.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  through  the 
wars  prevailing,  and  the  consequent  movements  of  large  armies,  the 
continent  of  Europe  had  been  devastated  by  the  Cattle-plague ;  and  the 
havoc  it  occasioned  everywhere  it  appeared  was  so  considerable  as  to 
paralyse  agriculture,  and  produce  most  ruinous  results.  In  my  work  on 
“Animal  Plagues  ”  (vol  I.),  I  have  computed  that  in  Western  Europe  alone,  from 
1 71 1  to  1769,  no  fewer  than  200,000,000  head  of  cattle,  not  to  mention 
sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  perished  from  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ravages  it  occasioned  that  serious  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
necessity  for  devising  measures  for  combating  such  a  terrible  affliction.  Though 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  recognised  the  close  relationship  existing 
between  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  though  they  also  had  pain¬ 
ful  experience  of  the  effects  of  “murrains”  among  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
were  even  aware  of  the  communicability  of  at  least  one  fatal  disease  of 
animals  to  mankind  ;  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  enable  them  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  decimating  plagues,  nor  enable  them  to  suppress  these  when  they 
had  gained  a  footing  among  their  herds  and  flocks.  Evidence  of  such  appalling 
visitations  of  the  Cattle  Plague  is  to  be  found  in  the  historians  of  these  early 
periods,  and  we  are  often  enabled  to  trace  the  course  of  the  contagion  from 
the  country  in  which  it  constantly  prevailed  to  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  wars  or  migrations  of  races  of  men,  as  the  Mongols  and  Huns,  it  was 
carried  ;  and  the  terror  and  lamentations  to  which  these  irruptions  of  the 
“  lues  bovina  ”  gave  rise,  is  not  the  least  notable  feature  in  these  narratives. 
In  the  curious  poem,  De  Mortibus  Boum^  written  in  dialogue  form  by  Sanctus 
Severus,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  poets,  we  find,  following  the  description 
of  the  Cattle-plague  and  the  plaintive  account  of  its  destructiveness  among 
the  toiling  oxen,  mention  made  of  its  progress  ; — 

“  Hoec  jam  dira  lues  serpere  dicitur, 

Pridem  Pannonios,  Illyricos  quoque 
Et  Belgas  graviter  stravit,  et  impio 
Cursu  nos  quoque  nunc  petit.” 

It  was  reserved  for  France  to  take  the  first  great  step  in  this  direction,  and 
that  the  most  certain  and  beneficial  one  possible.  Buffon,  the  great  naturalist, 
had  previously  recommended  the  formation  of  veterinary  schools,  but  his 
recommendations  were  not  attended  to,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious 
Bourgelat,  an  advocate  at  Lyons,  and  a  most  talented  hippologist,  through  his 
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influence  with  the  sagacious  Bertin,  Prime  Minister  under  Louis  XV.,  to  induce 
the  Government  to  establish  a  Veterinary  School  and  School  of  Equitation  at 
Lyons  in  1761.  Previous  to  this  period,  as  with  other  countries,  France  had 
only  schools  of  human  medicine,  and  did  not  yet  understand  the  value  of  special 
schools  of  an  agricultural  or  industrial  kind.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in 
this.  At  the  time  when  Bourgelat  thought  it  necessary  to  reform  hippology, 
and  establish  animal  medicine  and  surgery  on  a  sound  basis,  agricultural 
France,  like  other  agricultural  countries,  read  little  indeed,  and  followed  the 
methods  which  had  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial,  without  ever  being 
moved  to  consider  whether  others  more  rational  and  profitable  could  be 
introduced.  It  is  true  that  it  possessed  the  Theatre  d Ag'^icultiire  and  some 
other  elementary  agricultural  works  ;  but  these  books  were  little  read,  and 
they  were  probably  unknown  to  the  gentlemen  who  played  in 

the  gardens  of  Chantilly  or  Versailles.  It  is  true  also  that  the  writings  of 
Oliver  de  Serres,  the  author  of  Mesnage  des  Champs^  Maison  Rustiqice,  and  the 
Discours  Admirables^  were  published,  as  well  as  those  of  Bernard  de  Palissy 
and  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  who,  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  our  own  countryman, 
Tull,  gave  France  his  Eleinents  d' Agriculture  and  the  Traite  sur  la  culture 
des  Terres.^  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  prejudices  existing  at  that  time  against 
all  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rearing  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  useful  animals.  But  French  farmers  of  those  days  were  evidently 
imbued  with  the  Catonian  maxim,  which  they  rendered  in  their  own  fashion. 

Ne  change  pas  ton  soc,’’  while  they  clung  tenaciously  to  the  motto,  Aicpour 
suspecte  tout  7iouvellete.  It  is  also  true  that  these  antiquated  and  damaging 
notions  partially  ceased  to  be  entertained  and  propagated  when  agricultural 
societies  began  to  be  formed  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  still  reigned  supreme 
until  confronted  with  the  new  doctrines  which  were  being  somewhat  rapidly 
disseminated  under  the  influence  of  the  “  renovation  ”  begun  by  Bourgelat, 
and  during  the  course  of  which  appeared  the  economists,  Parmentier,  Turgot, 
Vilmorin,  Thouin,  and  so  many  others  who  adorned  French  agriculture 
towards  the  end  of  the  last,  and  commencement  of  the  present  century.  But 
it  has  been  acknowledged  that  Bourgelat,  more  than  all  the  others,  can  justly 
claim  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Veterinary  Science.  He  had  been  the 
director  of  the  school  of  equitation  and  veterinary  medicine,  established  by 
royal  mandate,  and  which  occupied  the  convent  of  Les  Deux  Amis  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Soane,  at  Lyons ;  he  had  written  a  classical  Traite  complet 
d Equitation^  had  published  his  Elei?ients  d Hippiatriqzie^  and  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  coadjutors  of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  the  editors  of  the  famous 
Grande  Encyclopedic.  This  illustrious  reformer  and  amateur  veterinarian 
directed  the  Lyons  School  for  only  a  few  years  ;  during  which  the  great 
benefits  that  had  resulted  from  its  establishment  had  more  than  realised  the 
anticipations  of  the  prescient  Bertin,  and  justified  an  extension  of  the  new 
teaching  to  other  parts  of  France.  Bourgelat,  therefore,  acting  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Prime  Minister,  resolved  to  leave  his  native  town  and  found 
at  .Alfort,  near  Paris,  a  second  veterinary  school,  which  was  soon  to  become, 
as  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  advanced  of  all  the 
veterinary  schools  in  the  world.  This  transfer  of  Bourgelat  to  the  French 
capital,  though  in  some  respects  a  misfortune  for  Lyons,  yet  was  undoubtedly 
a  happy  circumstance,  so  far  as  French  agriculture  was  concerned,  for  he  was 
replaced  by  the  Abbe  Rozier.  This  learned  agriculturist,  besides  being  well 
skilled  in  physics  and  botany,  had  been  a  diligent  student  with  his  predecessor, 
and  had  abundantly  profited  by  his  instruction.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than 
Bourgelat,  particularly  fitted  for  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  agriculturists 
the  necessity  for  accepting  the  teachings  of  veterinary  science,  if  they  wished 
to  make  their  vocation  progressive  and  more  profitable,  and  were  anxious  to 
be  spared  from  those  desolating  diseases  and  everyday  losses  among  their 
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animals,  with  which  they  had  only  been  too  familiar  for  ages.  Rozier  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  after  a  very  successful  period  of  school  manage¬ 
ment,  during  which  he  had  added  largely  to  agricultural  and  physical  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  publication  of  his  Journal  de  Physiqtie  and  Cours  d Agriculture . 

But  while  the  labours  of  Rozier,  at  Lyons,  were  raising  veterinary  medicine 
to  the  position  of  a  science,  and  elevating  agriculture  to  an  advanced  degree 
as  an  art,  the  Alfort  School,  commenced  in  1766,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  while  under  the  protection  of  the  minister,  Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  com¬ 
pleted  its  tutorial  staff  in  receiving  three  most  distinguished  professors,  whose 
names  still  adorn  the  annals  of  science,  though  exactly  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  appointed  :  Daubenton,  who  taught  "  rural  economy  ”  ;  Vic 
d’  Azyr,  who  lectured  on  “comparative  anatomy”  ;  Fourcroy,  who  undertook 
instruction  in  “chemistry”;  at  the  same  time  Gilbert,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pupils  of  the  school,  had  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  for  his  share.  Gilbert 
was  a  distinguished  agriculturist  besides,  and  published  many  important 
treatises  on  agricultural  and  veterinary  subjects.  The  position  he  had  acquired 
by  his  sound  sense,  and  by  his  profound  and  varied  knowledge,  made  him  most 
useful  to  France  during  the  revolution  which  distracted  that  country  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  chiefly  to  him  that  she  became  possessed 
of  the  celebrated  Rambouillet  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  the  conservation  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Versailles  parks,  and  the  creation  of  the  fine  experimental 
agricultural  establishment  organised  in  the  ancient  domain  of  Sceaux,  and 
which  he  presided  over  until  the  directory  suppressed  it  as  a  measure  of 
economy.  He  became  a  joint  director  of  the  Alfort  School,  and  at  a  later 
period,  having  accepted  the  mission  of  going  to  Spain  to  procure  the  finest 
sheep  that  could  be  found  in  the  “  cavagnes  ”  or  sheep-folds  of  Estramadura, 
he  died  there.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  veterinary  medicine  and  to 
agriculture,  as  was  testified  by  Cuvier,  when  pronouncing  his  eulogium  at  the 
Institute  on  his  decease. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  which  marked  the  commencement  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Alfort  School,  and  the  distinguished  men  who  occupied  the 
chairs,  it  quickly  became  the  nursery  of  veterinary  science,  and  the  source 
whence  all  similar  institutions  were  to  obtain  their  first  teachers  and  their 
guidance.  A  third  government  school  was  at  a  later  period  founded  at 
Toulouse,  and  the  three  schools  are  still  flourishing,  they  having  produced, 
since  their  foundation,  thousands  of  thoroughly  educated  veterinary  surgeons 
for  the  service  of  the  country,  and  many  professors  of  high  scientific  repute. 
Among  the  latter,  in  more  recent  days,  we  find  the  name  of  the  lately 
deceased  M.  Bouley,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  his  death, 
Chauveau,  Colin,  Toussaint,  St.  Cyr,  Goubaux,  Arloing,  and  Galtier. 

The  creation  of  the  French  Veterinary  Schools  was  an  event  in  Europe,  and 
excited  much  attention  among  all  governments  except  our  own. 

Soon  after  the  Alfort  School  was  commenced  under  such  favourable 
auspices,  a  national  school  was  established  at  Vienna,  by  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  which,  remodelled  and  reorganised  by  Joseph  IL,  is  now  the 
largest  in  Germany.  Prussia  quickly  followed;  for  in  1768,  so  severely  had 
that  country  suffered  from  Cattle-plague  and  kindred  scourges,  that  the 
distinguished  Cothenius,  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  brought  before  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary 
school  in  that  city.  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  King  him¬ 
self,  Frederick  the  Great ;  but,  through  the  able  representations  and  active 
interposition  of  Cothenius,  the  national  school  was  inaugurated  in  the 
capital,  and  it  has  proved  of  incalculable  service  to  Prussia  from  that  to  the 
present  time.  Soon  government  schools  were  founded  in  the  other  countries 
already  named,  the  majority  of  them  being  on  a  munificent  scale ;  while 
probably  all,  but  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  were  established 
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as  much  with  a  view  to  training  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  army  as  for  the 
requirements  of  civil  life. 

Though  England  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  pestilential  disorders 
among  animals  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  the  early  and  middle  centuries 
had  doubtless  been  visited  by  that  most  alarming  and  devastating  of  all  brute 
diseases,  the  Rinderpest  or  Cattle-plague,  yet  the  embarrassment  and  distress 
the  malady  always  occasioned  appear  never  to  have  been  so  acutely  realised 
as,  during  its  invasions  in  the  first  and  later  portions  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  latter  visitation  continuing  until  nearly  the  dawn  of  the  present 
century. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  in  the  1745  invasion,  100,000  head  of  cattle 
were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  second  year ;  in  the 
third  year  more  than  40,000  died  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  and 
in  about  six  months  of  that  year  30,000  perished  in  Cheshire.  In  the  same  year 
So,ooo  were  killed,  under  the  orders  in  Council,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
contagion  ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  7,000 
a  month  ;  but  a  far  larger  number  perished  by  the  disease.  During  its  preva¬ 
lence,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  must  have  been  lost,  and  such 
a  deep  impression  did  the  catastrophe  make,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
their  places  of  interment  are  still  pointed  out,  and  the  ravages  caused  yet 
linger  as  a  tradition  in  many  agricultural  districts.  It  was  doubtless  this 
infliction,  together  with  the  losses  brought  about  by  ordinary  diseases  and 
accidents,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  rumours  of  the  benefits  other  countries  derived 
from  their  veterinary  schools,  that  induced  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
(Composed  the  Odiham  Society  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  resolve  upon 
forming,  if  possible,  a  small  school  of  a  somewhat  experimental  kind,  in 
order  to  rescue  sick  and  injured  animals  from  the  maltreatment  of  the  farriers, 
shepherds,  butchers,  grooms,  coachmen,  and  charlatans  of  every  description, 
whose  ignorance  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  made  them  bold,  but 
who,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  could  have  only  added  to  the  misery 
of  their  patients  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  employers.  It  was  unfortunate 
that,  unlike  all  other  countries  which  had  established  these  schools,  England 
should  have  left  this  task  to  private  enterprise,  and  consequently  missed  the 
grand  opportunity  of  founding  an  institution  worthy  of  her  position  as  the 
foremost  agricultural  nation,  and  her  manifest  destiny  as  the  mother  of  a 
great  empire,  the  major  portion  of  which  depends  upon  agriculture  for  its 
existence  and  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  neglect  has  not 
been  without  regrettable  consequences,  which  would  have  been  much  more 
serious  but  for  the  energy,  judgment,  skill,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  those 
who  have  laboured  to  keep  veterinary  science  alive  and  progressive  in  these 
islands,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  which 
would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  it  elsewhere.  Probably,  if  the  Odiham 
Society  had  not  made  the  attempt  in  1791,  Government  would  at  a  later 
period  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  course  pursued  by  all,  even  the 
most  impecunious  and  insignificant,  of  the  European  States. 

It  would  appear  that  in  1788,  a  Monsieur  St.  Bel  (whose  real  name,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Vial,  St.  Bel  being  a  village  near  Lyons,  where  was  his  paternal 
estate)  visited  this  country  with  the  object  of  instituting  a  veterinary  school. 
This  gentleman  had  studied  at  the  Lyons  School,  where  he  became  a  lecturer 
and  demonstrator,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  suppressing  out¬ 
breaks  of  contagious  disease,  and  in  other  ways,  that  the  king  had  him  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Alfort  as  a  junior  professor.  Here  he  remained  until  a  misunder¬ 
standing  arose  with  another  teacher,  when  he  returned  to  Lyons,  but  soon 
went  to  Montpellier  to  become  demonstrator  of  comparative  anatomy  there. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  for  to  Paris  by  his  patron,  the  Prince  de 
Lambese,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
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appointed  equerry  to  the  king,  and  chief  of  the  Lyons  School,  which  gave 
him  many  opportunities  for  making  further  progress  in  veterinary  science,, 
and  also  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very 
proficient.  Failing,  however,  to  regain  a  chair  in  the  Alfort  School,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  fortune  in  England,  to  which  he  now  came,  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Layard,  and  others.  In  a 
few  months  he  published  proposals  for  establishing  a  veterinary  school,  but 
these  were  so  coldly  received  that,  having  married  an  accomplished  English¬ 
woman  in  the  meantime,  he  left  for  Paris.  The  Revolution  compelling  him 
to  fly,  in  a  few  months  he  found  himself  once  more  in  London,  a  refugee  and 
in  poor  circumstances,  as  his  patrimonial  estate  of  St.  Bel  was  forfeited,  and 
an  annuity  he  held  was  lost  by  the  death  of  his  guardian,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  French  mob. 

He  now  determined  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  to  await  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  known.  But  for  some  months  he  met  with  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  was  again  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  attempt,  when  some  unex¬ 
pected  and  influential  patrons  arose  in  Earl  Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Granville 
Penn,  who,  having  just  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  they  had  inspected 
the  veterinary  establishments  and  noted  their  utility,  determined  to  give  St. 
Bel  their  utmost  support.  It  also  happened  at  this  juncture  that  he  found  an- 
excellent  occasion  for  proving  the  scientific  value  of  veterinary  studies,  as  he 
was  requested  by  Mr.  O’Kelly  to  dissect  the  body  of  the  renowned  race-horse 
Eclipse,  which  had  died  from  Peritonitis,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  In 
this  task  he  displayed  such  great  and  unusual  talents  as  a  veterinary  anatomist, 
as  shown  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  Proportions  of  Eclipse,”  published  in  1791, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  immediately  gained  many 
influential  patrons,  among  whom  were  Earls  Grosvenor  and  Morton.  In  1790* 
he  again  published  proposals  for  founding  a  school  in  which  to  instruct  pupils- 
in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  This  time  he  was  more  fortunate,  for  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Odiham,  which  had  been  meditating  sending  tw^o 
young  men  to  the  Alfort  School  to  be  taught  for  the  benefit  of  Hampshire, 
gave  up  this  project,  elected  St.  Bel  an  honorary  member  of  their  Society,  and 
delegated  a  committee  of  their  number  to  consult  with  him  respecting  his 
scheme,  Or  whatever  might  tend  to  establish  a  proper  mode  of  treating  the 
diseases  of  animals  in  the  kingdom.  The  committee  arrived  at  the  followung 
resolution: — “That  this  meeting,  highly  sensible  of  the  great  benefit  that 
must  result  to  this  kingdom  from  an  institution  to  cultivate  and  teach  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  and  surgery  therein,  and  also  of  the  plan  proposed  to  them  by 
M.  St.  Bel  (in  the  views  and  utility  of  which  they  fully  coincide),  they  there¬ 
fore  resolve  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen,  be  requested  to 
confer  with  him,  and  to  consolidate,  if  possible,  their  intentions  with  his 
views.” 

Some  time  afterwards  it  was  decided  by  this  committee  to  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Odiham  Society,  “for  reasons  of  local  convenience,”  and  to 
form  an  institution,  to  be  styled  the  Veterinary  College  of  London,  of  which 
M.  St.  Bel  was  to  be  appointed  Professor.  The  school  was  to  be  commenced 
and  maintained  by  private  subscription,  and  funds  were  soon  collected  to  start 
the  enterprise  ;  for  we  find  that  on  April  8th,  1791,  an  organization  was  decided 
upon  to  carry  it  into  effect,  having  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (wha 
contributed  five  hundred  pounds  towards  expenses)  for  President,  Earls 
Grosvenor,  Morton,  and  Oxford,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Sirs  G.  Baker,  T.  C.  Bun- 
bury,  W.  Fordyce,  with  the  great  John  Hunter,  as  Vice-Presidents.  The 
directors  included  noblemen,  clergymen,  medical  men,  agriculturists,  and 
sportsmen,  to  the  number  of  seventeen. 

In  March,  1792,  arrangements  were  made  for  building  temporary  stabling 
for  fifty  horses,  and  a  forge  for  shoeing,  at  St.  Pancras,  and  in  the  following 
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month,  at  the  request  of  St.  Bel  himself,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  qualifications  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  John  Hunter,  Drs.  Crawford  and  Packwood,  and  Surgeons 
•Cline,  Horne,  Vaux,  Sheldon,  and  Peake  ;  while  Earl  Morton,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  examined  the  documents 
and  other  proofs  of  his  character  and  conduct  whilst  resident  in  his  own 
•country.  All  this  investigation  terminated  most  satisfactorily  in  favour  of  St. 
Bel’s  abilities  and  character.  The  College  made  rapid  progress  in  public 
estimation,  under  the  auspices  of  its  highly-competent  Professor,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  considerable  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  consequence  of 
too  extensive  building  and  an  ill-judged  system  adopted  by  certain  persons 
in  the  management  of  its  too  limited  funds.  No  sooner  was  the  building 
ready  for  the  reception  of  animal-patients,  than  a  number  of  ardent  and 
clever  pupils  were  admitted,  some  of  whom  afterwards  gained  celebrity  as 
able  and  accomplished  veterinarians.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Bloxam,  Blaine,  R.  Lawrence,  Field,  and  Bracy  Clark,  who,  in  St. 
Bel’s  presence,  led  the  first  patient  into  the  hospital  stables.  The  Professor 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  pupils,  and  also  of  the  subscribers,  in  no  small  degree.  But  over-sanguine 
as  to  immediate  benefits,  and  impatient  ot  everything  which  tended  to  obstruct 
or  suspend  the  success  of  the  institution  over  which  he  so  ably  ruled,  St.  Bel 
seems  to  have  experienced  much  pain  when  some  of  its  friends  and  founders 
■died  or  seceded,  and  found  depressing  anxiety  in  the  many  difficulties  he  un¬ 
avoidably  had  to  encounter.  These,  added  to  the  distress  he  suffered  from 
the  course  of  events  in  his  native  country,  preyed  upon  a  mind  naturally  very 
sensitive,  and  doubtless  impaired  his  health.  Seized  with  a  fever  in  August, 
1793,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  much  regretted.  The  obituary  notice  now  before 
us  describes  him  as  “  a  man  of  distinguished  honour  and  character,  of  un¬ 
wearied  industry,  and  first-rate  abilities  in  his  profession,  whose  death  is  a 
real  loss  to  this  country.”  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  in  the  Strand,  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterinary  College ;  and  at  a 
.general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  an  annuity  of  sixty  pounds  was  granted  to 
his  widow,  but  which  had  soon  to  be  cancelled,  owing  to  the  precarious  and 
decreasing  income  of  the  institution.  On  the  death  of  St.  Bel,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  successor,  but  at  length, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Hunter  and  Cline,  two  medical  men  were  appointed 
— Coleman  and  Moorcroft,  the  latter  then  practising  as  a  veterinary  surgeon 
in  London.  The  first  taught  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  Moorcroft,  after 
visiting  the  French  schools,  undertook  to  direct  the  practical  portion  of  the 
teaching.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  teachers  had  much  experience 
among  animals,  nor  were  they  well  acquainted  with  their  diseases ;  but  Coleman 
had  the  great  advantage  of  having  attended  Hunter’s  lectures  on  physiology 
and  surgery,  while  he  had,  as  a  student,  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow-student 
(afterwards  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  performed  many  experiments  on  animals 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cline. 

Moorcroft  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  college ;  having  been  induced 
to  accept  a  lucrative  position  in  India,  he  went  there,  and  some  years  after¬ 
wards  became  a  daring  traveller,  while  ostensibly  in  search  of  stallions  to 
improve  the  native  breeds  of  horses.  During  one  of  his  journeys  in  1819, 
into  Thibet,  he  was  murdered  by  a  chief,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of 
his  wanderings,  published  some  years  ago  (“  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck’s  Travels 
an  Cashmere  and  Thibet  ”). 
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UPON  THE  GENERAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM 

OF  HORSES. 

By  Professor  W.  Dieckerhoff,  Berlin.  Extracted  from  a  Lecture 

DELIVERED  TO  THE  VETERINARY  MeDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROVINCE, 

Brandenburg,  on  31ST  October,  1886.* 

The  careful  clinical,  pathological,  and  etiological  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  veterinary  practice  in  modern  times,  have  had  the  result  that 
a  number  of  general  diseases  which  formerly  stood  under  one  heading  are 
now  shown  to  be  independent  affections.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  in  this 
direction  have  not  yet  ceased.  Many  problems  in  clinical  pathology  await 
solution.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  etiology  and  development  of  the 
general  diseases  of  the  osseous  system  of  the  horse,  which  have  hitherto  not 
been  satisfactorily  laid  bare.  My  object  in  directing  attention  to  this  subject 
is  principally  to  contribute  to  the  general  knowledge,  according  to  my  practical 
experience  ;  but  my  observations  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit 
me  to  give  an  exhaustive  discourse  upon  the  subject. 

Before  embarking  upon  my  theme,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  bones  of 
horses  are  subject  to  many  local  maladies.  Some  of  them  are  caused  by 
external  violence ;  at  others  again,  excessive  exertion  may  set  up  chronic 
inflammation  of  joints,  and  so  on.  With  these  maladies  1  shall  not  occupy 
myself  at  present. 

Disease  of  the  osseous  system,  when  introduced  through  the  blood,  may 
attack  the  joints,  the  periosteum,  or  the  marrow,  and  is  accordingly  designated 
Arthritis,  Periostitis,  or  Osteomyelitis. 

General  inflamation  of  the  joints  (Arthritis  multiplex,  Polyarthritis)  arises 
in  the  horse,  frequently  in  consequence  of  pysemic  or  septicaemic  infection, 
and  also  in  severe  toxic  blood  diseases  (Auto-intoxication).  As  the  patients 
generally  die  from  these  diseases,  the  secondary  results  of  such  multiplex 
Arthritis  are  rarely  observed.  The  best  known  form  is  the  general  pyaemic 
and  septic  Arthritis  of  foals,  following  upon  putrid  infection  of  the  umbilicus. 

In  an  exactly  similar  way,  haemorrhagic  Synovitis  occurs  in  a  number  of 
joints  in  young  and  old  horses  whose  circulation  has  become  infected  with 
septic  ferments.  If  the  animals  survive  the  general  infection,  the  Arthritis 
passes  off,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  Ecchondrosis  and  Exostosis,  combined  with 
partial  disappearance  of  the  articular  cartilage,  thickening  of  the  synovial, 
and  shortening  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

These  changes  are  termed  “chronic  deforming  inflammation  of  joints.’' 
There  is  consequently  in  horses  a  Polyarthritis  chronica  deformans. 

Anker  (1853),  Schrader  in  Hamburg  (i860),  Damman  (1870),  and  lately 
Sticker  (1886),  have  published  cases  of  this  malady.  I  failed  to  notice  in 
Sticker’s  case,  and  in  another  which  came  under  my  observation,  that  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  joint  gave  rise  to  any  particular  disturbance, 
beyond  a  certain  stiffness  and  slowness  of  movement  in  the  diseased  parts. 
It  would  appear  that  such  an  Arthritis  does  not  vanish  without  leaving  results 
behind  it,  but  the  horses  sometimes  recover  so  completely  that  they  may  be 
worked.  Trasbot  (1884),  however,  has  recorded  a  case  which  ended  fatally. 
In  this  case,  a  six  year  old  horse,  after  being  ill  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
succumbed  to  Decubitus.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  call  this  malady  a 
“  special  polychromic  Rheumatism.”  I  do  not  consider  it  appropriate,  for  it 
differs  from  the  malady  thus  named  in  man. 

Scrofulous  and  tubercular  Arthritis  have  not  been  noticed  in  horses. 

The  osseous  systems  of  horses  are  far  less  liable  to  constitutional  diseases 
caused  by  qualitative  defects  in  their  nutrition,  than  other  domesticated 

*  Translated  by  F.  Raj’-mond,  F.R.C.  V.S.,  Anny  Veterinary  Department. 
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animals.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  organism  of  horses 
cannot  endure  a  lengthened  departure  from  its  natural  food^;  also,  because 
they  are  fed  for  economical  reasons  upon  material  rich  in  albumen  and  lime. 
I  have  never  observed  brittleness  of  bone  in  horses.  Stockfleth  (Surgery  I., 
p.  416)  records  that  in  the  district  of  Jutland  several  foals  sustained  frac¬ 
tures  under  castration. 

But  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  these  cases  as  Fragilitas  Osseum  without 
further  details. 

Perhaps  these  cases  were  due  to  some  similar  cause  to  that  termed 

idiopathic  brittleness  of  bone  ”  in  man,  which  can  be  traced  in  families  as 
a  hereditary  occurrence,  showing  no  anatomical  change  in  the  bony  system 
which  would  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Rachitis  may  occur  in  the  first  year  of  existence  in  foals,  but  is  much  more 
rare  than  supposed  to  be  by  veterinary  authors.  The  error  which  caused  the 
“  lameness  ”  (Lahme)  in  foals  to  be  put  down  to  rachitic  disease  of  the  bones 
was  first  exposed  by  Mr.  Bollinger,  of  Munich.  Another  error  points  to 
Rachitis  as  the  cause  of  constitutional  wasting  away  (consumption)  in  foals, 
whereas  it  is  really  due  to  chronic  intestinal  affection. 

Again,  some  specialists  erroneously  put  down  the  congenital  general 
muscular  weakness,  which  is  sometimes  noticed  in  foals  in  the  first  day  after 
birth,  to  Rachitis. 

I  have  rarely  observed  a  diseased  state  of  the  osseous  system  in  foals  in 
the  first  month  of  existence  which  resembles  Rachitis. 

I  have  never  seen  in  foals  a  condition  which  resembles  that  found  in  the 
long,  round  bones  of  man,  dogs,  pigs,  and  young  lions  in  the  first  days  of 
existence,  and  caused  by  Rachitis ;  and  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I 
cannot  recollect  anything  of  the  kind  in  literature.  Simple  curvatures  of  the 
limbs,  which  are  not  unfrequently  brought  about  in  horses  by  strain  upon 
them,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Rachitis. 

Hoematogenous  inflammations  of  the  Periosteum,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  minute  Hyperostosis,  are  only  rarely  found.  Veterinary-Surgeon  Schliemann 
was  good  enough  to  show  me  two  slaughtered  horses,  whose  entire  bony 
system  exhibited  this  interesting  phenomenon.  Both  horses  were  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  old.  All  the  bones  of  the  head  and  limbs,  except  the  hock 
and  phalanges,  scapula,  and  patella,  were  richly  sown  with  small  Hyperos¬ 
tosis  ;  some  of  the  bones  bristled  with  pointed  out-growths.* 

The  little  bony  growths  had  broad  attachments,  and  sometimes  blunt,  at 
others  pointed  ends.  In  height  they  varied  from  ^  to  |  cm. 

It  has  not  been  settled  by  what  causes  the  periosteum  of  the  entire  osseous 
system,  in  these  cases,  become  hyperplasticaily  excited. 

Regarding  the  general  spreading  of  the  abnormal  state,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  at  some  time  an  irritating  substance  of  a  toxic  or  infectious 
description  gets  into  the  blood  circulation  of  the  horses  suftering  from  the 
malady,  and  that  this  substance,  after  its  introduction  into  the  periosteum, 
causes  the  irritability  and  recorded  results. 

General  haematogenous  bone  diseases,  in  which  the  marrow  is  exclusively 
or  principally  affected,  occur  probably  more  frequently  in  equines  than  has 
hitherto  been  demonstrated.  The  importance  of  the  marrow  has  only  recently 
been  acknowledged  as  a  preparing  organ.  It  is,  therefore,  not  extraordinary 
that  the  genesis  of  Marrow  diseases,  and  their  relationship  to  the  general 
health  of  horses,  has  not  hitherto  been  cleared  up. 

Histologically,  the  marrow  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  spleen.  It  is 
considered  the  most  important  manufactory  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and 
is  supposed  to  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  white  cells.  The  functions 

*  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  appeal ance  to  be  seen  upon  the  facial  bones  of 
a  rhinocerus  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  Translator. 
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of  the  marrow  have  also  been  compared  with  those  of  the  thymus  gland  in 
foetal  life. 

From  these  considerations,  it  may  be  gathered  that  disease  originating  in 
the  marrow  must  have  an  untoward  influence  upon  the  production  of  the 
blood  and  general  nutrition  of  the  animal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marrow,  by  its  position  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
vessels,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  bone;  therefore idiseases,  and  particularly, 
inflammatory  processes  occurring  in  it,  must  influence  more  or  less  the 
appearance  and  movements  of  the  horse,  through  the  physiological  behaviour 
of  the  bones.  It  will  be  understood  that  swellings  and  outgrowths  in  the 
marrow  must  cause  pain,  and  if  they  remain  long,  cause  the  periosteum  to 
stretch,  and  set  up  inflammatory  processes  in  it. 

The  vulnerability  \  of  the  marrow,  when  attacked  by  morbific  material,  is 
generally  very  great,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  sawing  through  the  long 
round  bones  of  horses  which  have  succumbed  to  acute  febrile  infections  or 
septic  maladies.  But  it  would  be  more  difficult  in  the  many  maladies  of  the 
limbs,  with  which  the  above  disease  is  combined,  to  diagnose  during  life 
what  influence  the  affection  of  the  marrow  has  upon  the  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  and  lassitude.  Nevertheless,  extensive  experience  has  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt  that  in  severe  cases  of  Horse  Distemper  (Pferdestaupe)  and 
Strangles  the  hoematogenous  irritation  of  the  marrow  has  semiological  im¬ 
portance.  Typical  Pneumonia  or  Pneumo-pleuritis  appears  to  be  less  modi¬ 
fied  in  its  course  by  Osteomyelitic  Affection. 

In  all  septic  infections,  there  is  a  strong  haemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the 
marrow.  Those  acute  febrile  blood  diseases,  which  produce  a  partial  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  red  blood  cells,  and  solution  of  the  haemoglobin,  always  lead  to 
sanguineous  swelling  of  the  marrow  and,  most  constantly,  in  the  femur. 

I  have  already  explained  elsewhere  that  the  painful  sensations  in  the  limbs 
in  Rheumatism  and  Haenioglobinuria  is  due  to  affection  of  the  marrow  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Very  probably  the  marrow  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  symptomatology  of  many  other  cases  of  severe  blood  change,  and 
the  longer  the  maladies  last,  the  more  the  general  health  of  the  patient  will 
be  influenced  by  the  pain  in  the  bones. 

The  blood  in  these  maladies  must,  however,  have  the  property  of  phlogistic 
substances,  to  support  this  theory,  because  simple  extravasation  and  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  normal  blood  into  the  marrow  is  as  little  painful  as  extravasation  into 
the  muscular  tissue. 

Besides  the  important  role  played  by  Osteomyelitis,  as  part  of  general 
acute  febrile  complaints  in  the  horse,  the  diseases  proper  to  the  marrow  are 
of  no  lesser  scientific  importance.  The  acute  infections.  Osteomyelitis  and 
Periostitis  in  man,  which  are  caused  by  Cocci  (Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aurens,  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus)  in  the  blood  of  the  marrow  or 
in  the  periosteum,  more  particularly  in  the  femur  or  tibia,  are  not  observed 
in  horses  or  other  domesticated  animals.  It  is  also  an  open  question  whether 
such  chronic  and  incurable  maladies  of  nutrition,  such  as  Leukaemia,  Pseudo¬ 
leukaemia,  and  Essential  or  Pernicious  Anaemia,  may  not  originate  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  affection  of  the  marrow. 

However  close  this  assumption  may  resemble  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  case  in  similar  diseases  in  man,  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  essential 
changes  in  the  marrow  which  occur  in  these  chronic  blood  diseases  in  horses 
fails. 

A  chronic  constitutional  hypertrophy  of  the  marrow,  with  disappearance  of 
lime  salts,  combined  with  secondary  Periostitis,  has  been  noticed  by  a  few 
Swiss  and  South  German  veterinarians. 

This  followed  upon  constant  over-feeding  with  bran.  Piitz,  who,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others,  has  carefully  investigated  the  disease  and  calls  it  “  Red 
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Osteomalacia,”  says  it  resembles  Osteoporosis,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  acids  upon  the  bony  substance,  but  that  the  disease  may  be 
cured  if  an  early  change  in  the  food  is  resorted  to. 

The  symptoms  are  impaired  appetite,  stiff  dragging  gait,  lameness,  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  of  the  long  round  bones,  particularly  of  the 
ends.  Generally  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  jaws  bulge.  If  the  food  is  not 
changed  the  horse  succumbs,  showing  symptoms  of  progressive  Cachexia. 
Zippelius  {Deutsche  Zeitschrift  f  Thienn.  ii,  1S76)  surmises  that  this  disease 
is  due  primarily  to  the  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  bran.  I 
will  not  discuss  whether  this  is  so  or  not ;  but  in  any  case  the  disease  must 
be,  according  to  Piitz’s  exposition,  a  toxic  hoematogenous  affection  of  the 
marrow.  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in  North  Germany,  in  which  horses 
have  been  fed  for  months  and  years  upon  quantities  of  bran  with  little  else, 
and  the  disease  is  not  reported  from  there.  I  do  not  hold  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  Piitz’s  Osteomalacia  is  identical  with  the  chronic  disease  of  the 
bones,  called  by  Haubner,  “Constitutional  Osteoporosis,”  because  the  cases 
of  the  latter,  which  were  treated  by  me  and  by  others,  were  incurable, 
although  the  very  best  food  was  given,  and  the  patients  had  never  received 
bran,  or  very  little.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  many  causes  which  give 
rise  to  Osteoporosis.  The  pathogenesis  of  the  cases  of  constitutional  Osteo¬ 
porosis,  which  have  been  occasionally  observed  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
are  altogether  obscure.  Haubner  (Magaz.,  1854),  describes  a  case  which 
lasted  two  years,  and  ended  fatally  from  Marasmus.  The  symptoms  were 
emaciation,  bad  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  acid  urine,  bulging  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw.  Post-mortem  revealed  that  many  of  the  bones,  particularly 
those  of  the  head,  shoulder-blades,  and  ribs  were  considerably  puffed  up 
{aufgeblahi),  porous,  and  were  sown  with  large  and  small  periosteal  bony 
new  formations.  Haubner  says  nothing  as  to  any  surmisable  etiology  of  the 
case. 

Gerlach  described,  in  his  lectures  upon  special  Pathology,  the  case  of  a 
thoroughbred  stallion,  which  died  after  an  ailment  which  lasted  two  and  a- 
half  years.  The  patient,  when  led  out  of  his  stall,  was  as  lively  as  others, 
but  after  moving  a  few  hundred  yards  became  incapable  of  any  strong  mus¬ 
cular  effort.  Gerlach  considered  that  the  disease  was  probably  caused  by 
continuous  usei  of  unsuitable  drinking  water.  In  the  collections  of  vete¬ 
rinary  schools  there  are  several  skeletons  of  horses  which  had  been  incurably 
attacked  with\  Osteoporosis.  Siedamgrotsky  records  a  case  in  a  badly-deve¬ 
loped  three-year-old.  Phosphorus,  and 'afterwards  arsenic,  were  administered 
without  result. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  treating  three  cases  of  Osteoporosis,  but  without 
result.  The  horses  were  under  the  best  possible  stable  management,  both 
before  and  during  the  malady.  There  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  food 
or  water  which  could  be  accused  as  the  cause  of  the  malady.  In  these  cases 
the  disease  began  also  with  general  disturbance  ;  capricious  and  generally 
diminished  appetite.  There  was  loss  of  condition,  and  the  temperament 
became  less  lively.  Following  on,  a  bulging  of  the  bones  of  the  face  was 
noticed,  which  was  greater  upon  one  side  than  the  other.  In  one  patient,  a 
six  year  old,  the  gait  dragged,  and  there  was  at  times  lameness  in  one  foreleg 
after  the  disease  had  lasted  ten  months. 

Besides  the  progressive  Cachexia  and  bulging  of  the  upper  jaw,  there  were 
periosteal  thickenings  upon  the  bones  of  the  fore-arms,  general  anaemia,  small 
pulse  45  to  70  per  minute,  temperature  up  to  39'5^.  The  urine  was  acid. 

The  owner  allowed  the  animal  to  be  destroyed,  but  would  not  allow  the 
bones  to  be  sawn,  because  he  wanted  to  mount  the  skeleton.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  my  endeavours,  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
complete  autopsy  of  a  horse  with  general  Osteoporosis.  It  is  worthy  of 
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remark  that  although  the  bones  become  lighter  and  porous,  no  case  of  fracture 
has  been  recorded. 

Looking  at  the  disease  etiologically,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  rarely  occurs,  as 
a  rule,  and  that  well-bred  horses  are  generally  the  victims.  The  causes  are 
as  little  known,  as  the  fact  can  be  explained,  that  notwithstanding  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  best  food,  and  the  use  of  therapeutic  agents  which  appear 
suited  to  the  disease,  a  cure  has  never  been  effected  in  any  of  the  patients. 
Count  von  Lehndorff  states,  in  his  “  Horse  Breeder’s  Handbook,”  that  when 
he  was  in  the  Royal  Stud  at  Graditz,  young  horses  from  one  to  three  years 
old  sometimes  showed,  by  bulging  of  the  facial  bones,  stiffness  of  entire 
body,  difficulty  in  rising,  that  they  had  diseased  bones  (Knocken-krank). 

He  used  to  adopt  the  following  treatment  with  good  results.  He  put  them 
through  a  “hunger  cure,”  upon  the  following  diet : — 

All  oats  were  stopped  as  soon  as  the  malady  appeared.  The  patients  were 
starved  upon  green  lucerne,  if  in  summer  ;  if  in  winter,  upon  lucerne  or  red 
clover.  Only  enough  was  given  to  sustain  life.  Under  this  treatment  an 
improvement  was  noticed  in  a  few  months.  Then  two  measures  of  the 
following  mixture  might  be  added,  viz.,  |  white  clover,  and  ^  soaked 
unhusked  rice.  When  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  the  foals  received  the 
same  diet  for  a  year,  but  in  greater  quantities,  with  linseed  cake.  If  the  foals 
were  not  treated  in  this  way,  he  says  they  invariably  died  in  six  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  dietary.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  of  use  in  treating  older  horses,  if  they  were  worth  the  expense. 

It  is  very  probable  that  simple  and  independent  inflammatory  processes, 
which  in  the  higher  stages  of  their  development  are  capable  of  acquiring  a 
chronic  character,  may  arise  in  the  marrow  of  single  bones  through  specific 
poisons.  Although  this  subject  cannot  be  at  present  scientifically  exhausted, 
I  consider  that  it  is  desirable  I  should  mention  an  observation,  which  seems 
to  support  the  correctness  of  my  surmise. 

In  July  1886,  upon  a  farm  in  the  East  Haveland  District,  there  were  four 
horses  ;  within  eight  days  all  of  them  were  attacked  with  a  peculiar  disease  of 
the  locomotory  apparatus  ;  one  mortally,  two  very  severely,  and  one  mildly. 
According  to  the  owner  and  the  veterinarian  in  charge,  the  horses  ate  their 
food  regularly,  and  with  appetite,  throughout  the  attack,  but  when  moved  out 
of  the  stable  they  progressed  with  the  hind  limbs  somewhat  stretched  out  during 
the  first  minutes.  No  other  disturbance  in  general  health  was  apparent.  If  the 
animals  lay  down,  they  were  unable  to  rise  without  a  good  deal  of  assistance. 

Before  I  was  called  in  consultation,  a  nine-year-old  gelding,  which  had  been 
lying  helpless  upon  the  ground  for  four  days,  died  in  consequence  of  its  prone 
position,  and  of  its  unpreventable  decubital  struggles  ;  but  during  this  period 
it  fed  with  a  certain  appetite.  The  autopsy  I  made  two  days  after  death 
showed  the  following  appearances : — Most  of  the  organs  were  altered  by 
decomposition.  The  abdomen  contained  about  twelve  litres  of  bloody  fluid, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  swollen  and  reddened.  Some 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  showed  strong  congestion  of 
blood.  The  kidneys  were  softened  from  decomposition ;  the  bladder  con¬ 
tained  a  small  quantity  of  thick  urine;  the  spleen  was  infiltrated  with  blood  ; 
the  liver  slightly  hypertrophied.  In  the  thorax,  nothing  abnormal  was  noticed. 
The  lungs  were  rich  in  blood ;  the  pericardium  contained  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  bloody  fluid ;  and  the  heart  was  relaxed  and  flabby.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gullet  was  swollen  and  reddened.  I  had  the  femur,  tibia, 
humerus,  radius,  pelvis,  and  femur  sawn  open.  In  the  superior  epiphysis  of 
the  femur  there  was  bloody  infiltration  of  the  marrow,  such  as  is  formed  in 
many  horses  who  have  died  of  asphyxia. 

There  was  also  considerable  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  marrow  of  the 
femur  and  tibia.  Of  the  fore  limbs  1  could  only  find  in  the  one  humerus 
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inflammatory  hyperaemia  of  the  marrow.  The  ilium' contained  strongly  red¬ 
dened  marrow.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed  in  the  whirlbone. 

A  seven-year-old  mare  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  as  this  horse  ;  four 
days  later  the  third  horse  was  unable  to  rise.  The  fourth,  a  powerful  six- 
3^ear-old  gelding  of  strong  constitution  and  troublesome  temperament,  after 
appearing  rather  weak  in  the  quarters  for  two  days,  when  led  out,  recovered 
after  a  change  of  food.  I  recommended  a  thorough  and  immediate  change 
of  the  forage  of  the  three  horses.  They  received  thenceforth  only  good  oats, 
with  a  little  chaff  and  faultless  hay.  They  ate  this  with  good  appetite.  The 
second  and  third  horse  had  to  be  lifted  up  every  morning,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
by  two  or  three  men,  whenever  they  lay  down,  for  fully  four  months.  They 
were  unable  to  rise  unassisted  until  December,  1886.  During  my  examination 
in  July,  1886,  I  failed  to  discover  any  important  disturbance  of  general  health. 
The  horses  stood  in  the  stable  and  ate  green  food,  hay,  oats,  with  appetite. 

Respiration  io-i2,  pulse  35*41,  temperature  38-1'^ — 38*4'^ ;  urine  apparently 
normal,  the  mucous  membranes  unaltered.  They  could  raise  themselves  in 
front,  but  not  behind  unless  considerably  assisted.  If  unassisted  they  fell 
back  again,  and  made  no  further  effort  to  get  up.  They  were,  however, 
worked  in  the  fields.  As  the  result  of  the  autopsy,  and  my  other  investi¬ 
gation,  I  decided  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  specific  intoxication.  I 
therefore  directed  my  attention  to  the  food.  The  horses  had  received  through¬ 
out  the  summer  a  moderate  quantity  of  oats  and  chaff,  with  green  food  (red 
clover).  Ten  days  before  the  outbreak  the  clover  was  replaced  by  greenstuff, 
consisting  of  peas,  vetches,  and  English  rye-grass,  which  had  been  raised  on 
well-manured  land.  As  the  green  stuff  grew  very  thickly,  the  horses  received 
scarcely  anything  else.  When  the  disease  broke  out  the  owner  increased  this 
greenstuff,  which  appeared  so  excellent,  in  hopes  that  the  malady  would  pass  off. 

I  therefore  concluded  that  some  specific  toxic  substance  had  been  taken 
into  the  system  with  the  green  stuff.  Rye-grass  is  unimpeachable,  but  I  hold 
that  it  is  impossible  that  some  morbific  material  may  have  been  concealed  in 
the  luxuriously  growing  peas  or  vetches,  although  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
that  is  hardly  a  sufficient  explanation,  in  default  of  chemical  analysis  and 
experimental  demonstration. 

But  it  may  be  accepted  temporarily.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  find  a 
pathological  as  an  anatomical  foundation  for  this  malady.  The  behaviour  of 
the  horse  when  standing  or  moving  showed  that  neither  the  spinal  column 
nor  its  membranes  were  in  fault.  Neither  can  the  muscles  of  the  hind- 
quarter  have  been  the  subject  of  pathological  change,  for  besides  that,  the 
mode  of  using  the  limbs  showed  nothing  wrong  in  the  muscles  ;  the  horses, 
in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  unable  to  work  if  they  had  been  unable  to 
rise,  in  consequence  of  want  of  muscular  power.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  paralysis.  The  peculiar  phenomena  must,  therefore,  be  put 
down  as  caused  by  pain.  But  the  joints  were  not  attacked,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  lameness,  and  perhaps  alteration  of  outline. 

Therefore  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  horses  were  suffering  from  a 
painful  inflammatory  affection  of  the  pelvic  and  femoral  bones.  The  con¬ 
temporaneous  illness  of  all  the  horses  showing  similar  symptoms  causes  it 
to  be  surmisable  that  the  green  food,  administered  for  ten  to  seventeen 
days,  contained  a  poisonous  substance  which  had  a  specific  action  upon  the 
marrow.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  in  horses  a  specific  toxic  inflammation  of 
the  marrow,  the  pelvis  and  femur  being  points  most  liable  to  attack. 

In  opening  this  address,  I  particularly  stated  that  scientific  investigation  ot 
haematogenous  diseases  ot  the  osseous  system  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  I 
need,  therefore,  hardly  remark  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a  solution 
for  all  the  problems  involved.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  desirable  to  draw 
the  attention  of  practical  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  matter. 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  CATTLE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  MC  CALL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

Gentlemen, — A  desire  having  been  somewhat  widely  expressed  that  I 
should,  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  Glasgow,  contribute  a  short  paper  on  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle, 
its  suppression  by  slaughter  and  inoculation,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
doing  so. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  if  I  had  been  asked  by  my  professional  brethren  to 
contribute  an  article  on  the  subject  of  “  Pleuro  ”  in  cattle,  I  should  have  been 
expected  to  deal  gently  with  the  question  of  contagion ;  and  if  a  census  had 
been  thereafter  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the  disease  was  contagious,  I 
would  have  been  left  (as  I  have  been  more  than  once)  in  the  minority  of 
those  who  believed  in  its  contagion.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profession  in  these  kingdoms 
believed  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  a  contagious  disease. 

The  late  Professor  Dick — clear-headed  and  far-seeing,  as  compared  with 
most  of  his  compeers — would  never  allow  that  it  was  contagious  ;  so  deep- 
rooted  were  his  convictions,  that  in  the  year  1865,  when  the  City  of  Glasgow 
applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  inspect  public  markets  and  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  to  erect  public  and  abolish  private  slaughter-houses,  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty,  while  making  use  of  his  valuable  aid  in  carrying  through 
these  measures,  in  keeping  him  silent  upon  the  point  of  contagion.  His  own 
words  to  me  were  : — “I  agree  with  you  in  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to 
the  public  by  the  abolition  of  private  slaughter-houses,  and  the  inspection  of 
public  markets,  but  I  will  never  admit  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  con¬ 
tagious.” 

Where  now,  gentlemen,  are  the  veterinarians  who  doubt  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  the  so-called  Pleuro  of  cattle  ?  They  are  not  in  this  meeting,  I  am 
certain.  We  are,  then,  I  take  it,  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  and 
spreads  by  contagion. 

So  far  so  good.  But  to  what  extent  is  it  contagious  ?  Here  we  shall 
differ.  All  must  admit  that  the  living  and  affected  animal  exhales  in  its  breath 
the  microbes  of  contagion,  and  that  few  sound  animals  can  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere  without  contracting  the  malady.  The  sure  way,  the  unfailing 
way,  to  spread  the  malady,  is  to  introduce  the  affected  animal  among  sound 
stock.  Contact  of  bodies  is  not  necessary ;  breathe  the  same  atmosphere, 
and  the  malady  is  contracted. 

Can  Pleuro-pneumonia  be  spread  in  any  other  way  than  I  have  stated  ? 
Some  say  no ;  others,  and  many,  say  yes,  and  in  various  ways.  My  experi¬ 
ence  would  lead  me  to  say  no  ;  but  I  always  act  as  if  it  had  led  me  to  say 
yes.  In  all  my  experience,  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  an  outbreak  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  beyond  a  very  limited  area  of  the  actually  infected  pre¬ 
mises  to  “mediate”  contact.  How  different  to  Foot-and-Mouth  disease.  I 
am  conscious  of  having  carried  the  contagium  of  Foot-and-Mouth  disease  to 
sound  stock,  twice  to  my  own  ;  but  I  have  no  such  experience  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  The  microbes,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  only  escape  from  the 
infected  animal  in  the  breath  and  discharge  from  the  lungs.  They 
have  as  yet  neither  been  found  in  the  urine  nor  faeces  as  discharged 
by  the  animal.  No  doubt  the  microbes  alight  on  our  clothes,  on 
the  food  the  animals  eat,  on  the  bedding,  on  the  faecal  matter.  They  are 
inhaled  by  us,  and  all  creatures  who  enter  the  premises,  as  well  as  the  cattle 
located  therein,  but  apparently can  only  live  and  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  lung  tissue  of  the  ox.  Even  in  the  body  of  the  ox,  the  microbes  introduced 

*  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Societies  of  Scotland,  on 
January  28th. 
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anywhere  else  than  into  the  lungs,  have  a  limited  existence.  How  diffe¬ 
rent  all  this  as  contrasted  with  the  vitality  of  the  Anthrax  microbes.  These 
microbes,  in  my  opinion,  are  scarcely  ever  propagated  by  atmospheric  disper¬ 
sion.  They  can  only  gain  the  body  by  water  or  food,  and  if  inoculated  at  any 
point  on  the  body  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  they  reproduce  themselves  with 
great  rapidity  and  prove  deadly.  Now,  although  such  are  the  teachings  of 
my  experience  in  regard  to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  I  do  not  act  upon  them.  As 
a  public  servant  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.  I  disinfect  the  litter  and 
allow  no  dung  to  be  removed  until  it  has  been  disinfected  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  disinfect  the  hide  of  the  affected  animal  when  killed,  and  cause  all  affected 
parts  to  be  disinfected  and  destroyed  as  if  they  were  deadly  vehicles  of  con¬ 
tamination.  The  byres,  and  all  premises  connected  therewith,  are  subjected 
to  rigid  measures  of  disinfection ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  known  a 
second  outbreak  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  to  take  place  in  any  byre  I  have  had 
under  my  surveillance,  that  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  the 
most  remote  degree  connected  with  the  preceding  outbreak.  Too  much,  I 
think,  has  been  made  of  the  vehicles  of  contamination,  and  too  little  of  the 
actually  affected  animals.  The  living  virus,  as  exhaled  in  the  breath  of  the 
living  and  affected  animal  in  a  limited  area — a  cowshed — is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  contaminate  every  head  of  oxen  therein  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  animal 
dies,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  body  has  escaped,  the  contagium  ceases  to  be 
given  off,  and  cattle  may  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  close  contact  with  the 
dead  body,  and  even  the  diseased  lungs.  Supposing  the  one  end  of  a  funnel 
were  fixed  round  the  nose  and  mouth  of  an  infected  cow,  and  the  other  end 
round  the  nose  and  mouth  of  a  sound  one,  I  am  certain  that  very  few  inhala¬ 
tions  would  be  required  to  transplant  the  contagium  from  the  diseased  to  the 
sound  ;  but  the  dead  body  and  diseased  lungs,  placed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  fail  in  transmitting  the  contagium.  Experimentally  tested, 
what  I  have  stated  has  been  the  results,  and  I  attach  great  value  to  them,  as 
I  think  they  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of  our  belief  in  the  power  to 
“stamp  out”  the  disease.  They  also  support  the  view  that  the  vitality  of 
the  microbe  is  limited,  and  therefore  great  care  is  required  in  handling  it,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  its  potency  for  inoculation  purposes,  when  so  required. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  dealing  with  this  disease  by  slaughter- 
ing  of  the  affected  animals,  and  I  shall  only  use  in  illustration  thereof  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  Glasgow  under  my  own  direction. 

In  the  year  1867  I  had  the  honour  of  being  deputed  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  magistrates  to  inspect  the  \whole  of  the  cattle-sheds  within  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Glasgow,  and  to  report  upon  their  structure,  condition,  situation, 
and  size,  in  order  that  licenses  might  be  granted  to  the  keepers  of  these  sheds 
and  dairies,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Cattle-sheds 
in  Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1867.  While  engaged  in  collating  material  to 
make  up  that  report,  I  also,  at  considerable  trouble,  put  myself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  individual  dairyman,  and  collected  from  him  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  could  give  me,  regarding  his  losses  by  Lung  Disease  in  his  cattle. 
That  information  I  tabulated,  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  was  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  This  tabulated  statement  showed  that  from  1854  to  1866, 
or  for  twelve  years  prior  to  making  the  investigation,  the  average  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  dairymen  of  Glasgow  by  “  Pleuro  ”  had  been  at  the  rate  of  ^4,556 
per  annum. 

On  my  report  being  completed,  the  dairies  were  licensed  under  new  regu¬ 
lations.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  some  towns  have  as  yet  failed  in  making 
these  regulations,  and  among  the  dumber  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  In  January, 
1872, 1  issued  a  second  tabulated  statement,  which  showed  that  from  August, 
1869  (the  commencement  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act)  till 
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31st  December,  1872,  a  period  of  three  years  and  four  months,  the  outbreaks 
had  been  reduced  to  thirty-two,  and  the  annual  pecuniary  loss  to  ^650  14s., 
or  about  one-seventh  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  prior  to  the  regulations 
having  been  issued.  I  have  also  just  completed  another  tabulated  statement 
dealing  with  the  disease  from  August,  1873,  to  January  of  the  present  year, 
which  shows  that  for  the  past  thirteen  and  a  half  years  the  total  fresh  out¬ 
breaks  of  Pleuro  have  only  been  sixty-eight  in  number,  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  728,  and  the  compensation  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^450  per 
annum,  or  one-tenth  the  sum  lost  by  the  dairymen  of  Glasgow  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Cattle-sheds  in  Burghs  Act.  We  have  no  cases  of  Pleuro 
at  the  present  time  (we  have  only  had  two  outbreaks  for  the  past  two  years), 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  while  I  have  on  many  occasions  directed  the 
attention  of  various  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland  to  the  fact  of  having 
received  cattle  affected  with  Pleuro  in  Glasgow  from  their  district,  I  have 
received  no  such  communications.  I  mention  this  because  I  know  that 
Glasgow  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  city  in  which  “  Pleuro  ”  is  seldom 
absent,  when  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  besides,  all  cattle  affected  with 
Pleuro  and  located  in  the  byres  thereof,  go  eventually  to  the  slaughter¬ 
houses.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  inoculation  is  practised  in  Glasgow  ; 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow  have  been  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  slaughtering  of  affected  animals  and  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  that  inoculation  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

Treatment  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  by  hioculation. 

The  treatment  of  specific  diseases  by  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  the  specific 
disease,  I  need  scarcely  fell  my  audience,  is  a  comparatively  ancient  remedy  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  transmission  and  re¬ 
transmission  of  the  inoculated  virus  through  the  bodies  of  similar  and  dis¬ 
similar  species,  has  been  recognised  and  fully  appreciated.  As  examples,  I 
may  mention  Variola — “  Small-pox  ”  in  man,  and  its  analogue  in  sheep, 
“Variola  Ovina.”  Both  of  these  diseases,  as  you  are  well  aware,  contracted 
by  the  natural  method,  are  most  deadly  affections,  scarcely  an  individual 
reaching  maturity  without  being  attacked  by  Small-pox.  In  a  happy  moment 
inoculation  of  the  virus  contained  in  the  pock  was  had  recourse  to,  and  by 
this  method  of  treatment  the  death-rate  was  greatly  diminished,  but  still  it 
continued  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  human  family.  In  a  still  more  happy 
moment,  for  reasons  known  also  to  you,  Jenner — the  immortal  Jenner — had 
recourse  to  what  we  term  vaccination,  viz.,  the  inoculation  of  the  virus 
contained  in  the  pock  on  the  mammae  of  the  cow,  on  the  arm  of  the  human 
subject,  and  by  this  means,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  and,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  end  of  time,  if  vaccination  be  continued,  human  Small¬ 
pox  will  remain  a  conquered  foe  to  the  human  race.  Small- pox  contracted 
by  the  natural  method,  viz.,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  virus,  is  a  deadly  disease. 
Small-pox  contracted  by  artificial  means,  viz.,  by  inoculation  of  the  Small¬ 
pox  virus,  is  much  less  deadly ;  and  Small-pox  contracted,  either  by  the 
natural  or  artificial  method,  after  'uaccinatio7i^  is  a  rare  and  comparatively 
benign  disease.  Now  what  relation  does  Small-pox  virus  hold  to  Cow-pox 
virus  ?  Are  they  distinct  or  are  they  related  ?  I  consider  that  they  are 
related,  and  not  distinct.  By  experiment  I  have,  as  I  believe,  changed  the 
malignant  Small-pox  virus  into  the  benign  Cow-pox  virus  ;  but  I  could  not 
reverse  the  experiment,  and  change  the  benign  Cow-pox  into  the  malignant 
Small-pox. 

Cultivations  and  transmissions  of  a  virus,  as  a  rule,  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
and  with  a  fair  amount  of  oxygen,  weaken  the  virus,  and  in  many  well-known 
deadly  diseases  robs  it  of  its  virulence.  If  the  virus  of  Small-pox  and  Cow- 
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pox  be  distinct,  then  you  have  established,  that  the  virus  of  Cow-pox 
can  destroy  the  virus  of  Small-pox,  in  its  own  soil,  the  human  body — if  the 
virus  of  Cow-pox  be  first  implanted.  Vaccination  wards  off  Small-pox.  Second., 
that  the  virus  of  Small- pox  can  vanquish  the  virus  of  Cow-pox  in  its  own  soil, 
the  human  body,  if  first  implanted.  Vaccination  is  of  no  use  after  Small-pox 
has  been  contracted  by  the  natural  or  inoculated  method.  Third,  that 
Small-pox  virus,  when  inoculated  in  the  cow,  takes  the  same  form  as  vaccine 
virus,  as  witness  the  vesicle  or  vesicles  formed  at  the  points  of  inoculation. 
Several  other  inferences  might  be  drawn  did  time  permit ;  suffice  to  say,  that 
Small-pox,  I  believe,  is  a  disease  of  the  human  family,  and  is  only  propagated 
from  them.  That  the  microbe  or  contagium,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
cow  by  inoculation,  is  robbed  of  its  virulence  and  contagium;  and  when  retrans¬ 
mitted  into  the  body  of  the  human  subject,  as  it  is  by  vaccination,  it  so  affects 
the  blood  and  the  living  cells  of  the  human  body,  that  it  has  the  power,  for  a 
given  time,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  same  virus  or  living  organism,  when 
introduced  in  all  its  pristine  vigour.  I  believe  in  a  virus  being  weakened  by 
inoculation  and  reinoculation  and  cultivations  conducted  in  various  ways,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  virus  has  the  power  to  not  only  counteract  the 
action,  but  change  the  form  of  the  eruption  into  that  of  another,  so  that  it 
becomes  indistinguishable. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  con¬ 
tagium  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  only  given  off  in  the  breath  of  the  living 
animal,  and  that  the  organisms  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  from  which  it  is 
evolved,  can  only  live  and  reproduce  themselves  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  lymph-streams.  Micrococci,  reputed  to  be  the 
specific  organisms  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  are  found  plentifully  in  the  blood  in 
the  active  stage  of  the  malady,  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  they  are 
the  carriers  of  the  infection,  seeing  that  inoculations  of  the  blood  have  failed 
in  transmitting  the  disease — not  so  the  inoculations  of  the  amber-coloured 
exudate  found  in  the  cell  tissue,  and  the  salmon-coloured  portions  of  the 
lung.  When  we  inoculate,  then,  with  this  material,  which  we  also  find  to  be 
rich  in  micrococci,  and  provided  it  is  not  mixed  with  blood  or  pus  corpuscles, 
and  not  kept  a  length  of  time,  we  are  certain  almost  in  every  case  to  have  a 
series  of  changes  taking  place  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  which,  having  run 
a  definite  course,  disappear,  and  the  animal  afterwards  is  proof  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  of  time  to  an  attack  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  by  the  natural 
method. 

{To  he  continued^) 
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BY  FRED  SMITH,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  SCHOOL,  ALDERSHOT. 

I  HAVE  long  held  the  opinion  that  we  use  too  many  drugs  in  our  practice,  and 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  number  might  be  considerably  curtailed. 

1  should  limit  the  number  of  drugs  used  to  about  a  dozen,  and  in  army  practice 
to  less  than  this.  Let  us  learn  the  action  of  a  few  thoroughly,  and  not  have, 
as  is  at  present  the  case,  a  large  number  of  medicines  at  our  control,  of  which 
we  positively  know  nothing  regarding  the  effects  on  the  horse.  It  is  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  action  of  some  medicines  on  the 
system,  that  the  following  experiments  have  been  made.  Part  of  this  paper 
has  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India,  but  the 
editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  thinks  that  it  will  bear  re-publication  in 
this  country,  for  which  concession,!  am  much  obliged. 

We  have  four  methods  of  administering  medicine  : — i,  by  the  alimentary 
canal;  2,  by  injection  beneath  the  skin  ;  3,  by  injection  into  the  trachea;  4, 
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by  injection  into  the  veins.  Although  the  first  method  is  the  one  in  general 
use,  we  have  no  idea,  or  rather  very  little,  of  how  medicines  act  when  given 
this  way.  Take,  for  example,  a  dose  of  aloes  ;  how  does  it  act  to  produce 
purgation?  i.  If  given  in  a  bolus,  how  long  does  it  take  to  dissolve,  and 
where  does  this  occur  ?  2,  If  in  solution,  is  it  affected  by  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  or  by  those  of  the  liver  and  small  intestines  ?  3,  Does  absorption 
occur  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines  ?  4,  Is  the  action  principally  on  the 
large  intestines  ?  5,  What  is  the  action  on  the  liver  ?  6,  How  does  it  act  as 

a  purgative?  The  questions  relative  to  the  disposal  of  this  dose  of  aloes 
might  be  multiplied  largely,  but  still  these  I  have  propounded  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  my  meaning,  when  I  say  we  know  nothing  of  the  action  of  medicine 
on  the  horse. 

The  HYPODERMIC  METHOD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  we  are  all  familiar  with  ;  it  is 
a  safe,  speedy,  elegant,  and  cheap  mode  of  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  a  drug.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  syringe  and  needles 
in  working  order,  and  obtaining  the  drugs  in  a  state  suitable  for  subcutaneous 
purposes.  I  have  more  than  once  completely  vitiated  my  treatment  by  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection,  through  using  solutions  made  up  by  myself,  which  caused  great 
irritation,  abscess,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  part ;  this  was  caused  by  making 
them  too  acid. 

With  a  subcutaneous  injection,  one  of  the  objects  is  to  have  as  small  a 
bulk  of  fluid  as  possible,  and,  judging  from  experiments,  the  whole  bulk  of 
fluid  should  be  in  the  general  circulation  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Hypodermic  solutions  are  made  principally  from  the  alkaloids  of  drugs. 
Such  is  the  case  with  opium,  belladonna,  ergot,  Calabar  bean,  etc. ;  the  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline.  The  introduction  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  graduated  syringe  and  needle ;  many  of  the  latter  designed  for 
veterinary  practice  are  much  too  weak  and  flimsy ;  the  needle  should  be 
stout,  with  a  large  bore,  which  is  not  liable  to  clog.  A  large  needle  is  of 
course  more  painful  than  a  smaller  one,  but  the  pain  of  the  operation  is  so- 
very  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  In  introducing  the  needle  I  pick 
up  the  skin,  selecting  a  place  where  this  is  slack  and  thin,  and  push  the  needle 
boldly  into  the  pinched  up  part.  The  thin  and  slack  skin  of  the  chest  and 
neck  is  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose.  If  the  needle  is  a  weak  one  it 
cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  the  skin,  and  much  annoyance  results  ;  in  these 
cases  the  point  of  a  lancet  will  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  needle. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  injected  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  which  cannot  be  too  concentrated;  a  bulky  fluid  is  most  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  largest  dose  of  any  agent  we  may  employ  should  be  got  into 
the  compass' of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  The  larger  the  bulk  the  longer 
time  it  takes  to  inject,  the  more  pain  it  gives,  the  longer  time  it  takes  to 
absorb,  and  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  unpleasant  consequences,  such  as 
abscess  and  sloughing,  owing  to  the  dissection  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
has  occurred  to  make  way  for  the  fluid.  The  injection  being  completed  the 
swollen  part  is  gently  manipulated,  so  as  to  favour  the  absorption  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  fluid,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  nothing  should 
remain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fluid  has  caused  irritation,  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours’  time  we  find  the  place  swollen,  hot,  very  painful,  and 
the  result  of  this  maybe  resolution,  abscess,  or  slough.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
the  action  of  the  alkaloids  exhibited  subcutaneously ;  my  own  experience  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  other  practitioners,  but  we  require  herein,  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  careful  experimental  investigation  to  determine 
the  various  points. 

Intra-Venous  Injection  is  one  of  the  surest  and  swiftest  methods  of 
introducing  a  medicine  into  the  system.  It  acts  almost  immediately,  as  the 
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drugs  are  at  once  placed  into  the  very  medium  through  which,  or  on  which, 
they  act.  It  is  not,  however,  every  medicine  which  can  be  injected  into  the 
circulation  ;  in  fact,  the  enormous  advantage  which  this  method  possesses  is, 
in  some  respects,  quite  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
drugs  which  can  be  put  direct  into  the  veins,  or  are  not  best  administered  by 
other  means.  No  drugs  of  an  irritating  or  caustic  nature  can  be  introduced, 
none  which  coagulate  albumen,  and  none  which  require  for  their  safe  entry 
into  the  system  the  channel  of  the  digestive  canal.  I  have  practised  some- 
what  largely  the  intra-venous  method  of  administration,  for  I  thought  it  to 
be  the  only  sure  method  of  getting  an  antiseptic  agent  into  the  blood  in  such 
diseases  as  Anthrax.  I  have  introduced  by  'the  veins  carbolic  acid,  iodine, 
perchloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  sodium,  liquor  ammoniae  fort.,  sulphate 
of  copper,  chloroform,  veratrine,  aconitia,  etc. 

The  effect  of  introducing  less  than  half  a  drachm  of  Carbolic  Acid  into  the 
vein,  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  animal  becomes  violently  con¬ 
vulsed,  perhaps  falls  backwards ;  he  struggles  violently,  and  remains  like  this 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  attack  gradually  passes  off,  and  the  animal  rises  and 
looks  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  never  saw  the  least  benefit  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  blood  in  Anthrax. 

Iodine  is  an  agent  which  I  used  largely  during  one  outbreak  of  Anthrax. 
I  injected  the  tincture  direct  into  the  jugular.  The  effect  was  Phlebitis  ;  I 
had,  I  think,  better  results  after  giving  it  by  the  stomach. 

Perchloride  of  Mercury  I  tried  by  the  intra-venous  method  in  one  or  two 
cases.  In  the  doses  employed  I  could  detect  no  therapeutic  action.  It  ruined 
the  needle  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  to  hand  my 
notes  of  all  the  instances  in  which  I  employed  these  drugs,  but  the  following 
cases  are  recorded  in  full : — 

Liquor  Ammonice  Fort. :  At  12,10  p.m.  5iv.  of  the  undiluted  alkali  were 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mule,  and  were  followed  by  another  four 
drachms  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  later,  as  there  was  no 
apparent  physiological  action,  gss  more  of  the  undiluted  alkali  was  given. 
In  forty  minutes  from  the  first  injection  he  showed  signs  of  colic,  pawing, 
lying  down,  looking  round  to  the  sides,  rolling,  quivering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  stifles  and  flanks,  and  stretching  out,  as  in  the  position  to  urinate.  The  latter 
was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  persistent  symptom.  At  1.30  p.m.  he  was 
lying  down  perfectly  quiet,  and  remained  so  during  the  day ;  next  morning 
he  was  quite  well.  I  could  detect  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  pulse, 
but  the  animal  was  extremely  old.  He  was  destroyed  the  following  day, 
and  I  found  Phlebitis  of  the  jugular  vein  below  the  seat  of  injection,  the 
vessel  being  filled  with  a  firm  blood-clot  down  to  the  chest,  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  just  at  the  puncture  much  discoloured.  To  an  animal  in  the  last 
stage  of  acute  Anthrax,  with  an  entire  absence  of  pulse,  I  gave  an  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  liquor  ammoniac  fort.,  about  one  ounce.  He  immediately 
lay  down,  then  rolled  over,  struggled  violently,  but  I  got  near  enough  to  feel 
his  pulse  and  it  was  perfectly  surprising ;  is  was  full,  firm,  and  quick,  and 
this  in  an  animal  that  was  perfectly  pulseless  before  the  injection,  but  it  did 
not  save  his  life  !  Lauder  Brunton  says  that  ammonia  stimulates  the  motor 
centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart.  When  injected  into  the 
veins  it  therefore  causes  convulsions  like  those  of  Strychnia,  and  quickening 
of  the  respiration  and  pulse. 

Veratrine :  I  made  a  solution  of  Pulv.  Veratrine  5i,  in  5iiij  of  spirit,  each 
-drachm  of  this  solution  would  therefore  contain  i'875  grains  of  veratrine.  I 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mule  forty  minims  of  the  solution  at  12.35 
p.m. ;  it  caused  an  increase  in  the  respirations  and  nothing  more.  At  J2.50, 
injected  eighty  minims  more;  the  respirations  became  very  quick;  in  five 
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minutes  more  he  was  pawing,  stretching  out  at  full  length,  very  restless,  and 
I  thought  him  dull ;  there  was  a  copious  discharge  of  viscid  saliva  from  the 
mouth  at  1.30  p.m.,  also  distinct  attempts  at  vomition  ;  at  1.40,  respiration 
very  quick,  expiratory  effort  strong;  1.45,  lying  down  quietly  and  champing 
jaws,  mouth  full  of  saliva,  suffering  no  pain.  The  pulse  throughout  was 
difficult  to  take,  but  it  was  so  before  the  experiment  began. 

To  another  mule  one  ounce  of  the  solution  of  veratrine  was  given  by  the 
jugular,  equal  to  fifteen  grains  of  veratrine  ;  he  almost  immediately  staggered; 
and  fell  back  ;  there  was  no  struggling,  the  breathing  was  irregular,  sometimes 
stopping  ;  there  were  spasms  of  the  throat  and  drawing  in  of  the  head ;  the 
mouth  was  white,  and  the  eyeballs  quite  sensible  to  the  touch  long  after 
breathing  had  ceased  ;  there  was  no  pulse.  He  died  in  five  minutes.  Autopsy 
revealed  both  lungs  congested,  right  side  of  heart  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  left 
side  enormously  dilated  with  black  coagulated  blood,  both  auricle  and  ven¬ 
tricle  could  hold  no  more,  and  the  clot  extended  into  the  aorta.  The  drug 
evidently  produced  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Conia.  A  solution  of  ten  grains  to  §j  was  used,  and  of  this  5j  was  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mule  at  1.15  p.m.  He  fell  backwards  in  a  few 
seconds,  there  were  spasms  of  the  neck,  respirations  deep  and  quick,  spasms 
of  the  throat,  mouth  blanched  ;  the  respirations  now  became  very  slow,  sen¬ 
sation  of  eye  perfect,  no  feeling  anywhere  else  ;  no  pulse;  died  at  1.20  p.m. 
Autopsy — No  rigor  mortis,  both  lungs  congested.  The  right  side  of  the  heart 
was  filled  with  black  fluid  blood,  the  left  ventricle  much  contracted,  with  a 
firm  clot  extending  into  the  aorta.  The  blood  of  the  body  was  black  and  not 
coagulated. 

Chlorofonn.  I  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mule  ^j  of  chloroform  ; 
the  animal  almost  immediately  fell  backwards,  sitting  on  its  haunches,  draw¬ 
ing  its  head  into  its  chest,  the  ears  laid  back,  pupils  dilated,  the  mouth  open, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  mad  animal ;  he  then  fell  forward,  lying 
on  the  side,  champing  his  jaws,  respirations  increased,  eyeballs  rolling,  no 
pulse,  gnashing  teeth,  etc.,  all  this  time  perfectly  unconscious  ;  at  1.23,  the 
effects  were  passing  off,  he  sat  up  on  his  chest  and  commenced  eating  dirt ; 
1*25,  trying  to  rise,  swaying  from  side  to  side;  1.30,  rolled  over  ;  1.33,  got  up 
and  stood  quiet.  Was  found  to  be  perfectly  blind,  with  dilated  pupils  ;  this 
was  the  result  of  the  chloroform.  Another  mule  received,  at  1.47,  ether  3j  into 
the  jugular  vein  ;  at  1.55,  another  drachm  ;  at  1.57,  80  minims  ;  none  of  these 
produced  any  effect.  At  1.59,  140  minims  subcutaneously;  at  two  o’clock 
the  ether  took  slight  effect,  shown  by  a  little  staggering,  but  nothing  more 
occurred,  in  spite  of  all  the  doses. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  In  the  Quarterly  Jotmial  of  Vetermary  Science^ 
Vol.  HI.,  p.  240,  I  recorded  a  case  of  Anthrax  treated  by  means  of  large  doses 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  recovered  after  receiving  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  the  drug  (12  ozs  of  the  salt  inifourdays)  ;  I  was  anxious  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  was  due  to  the  agent  not  being  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  accordingly  made  the  following  experiment ;  A  solution  of  the  salt  was 
made  and  a  quantity  representing  about  5iij  of  CUSO4  was  introduced  into 
the  jugular  vein.  The  patient  at  once  exhibited  signs  of  abdominal  pain, 
which  later  on  became  more  marked.  The  pain  was  acute  and  continuous, 
and  it  had  to  be  kept  under  by  large  doses  of  Indian  hemp.  He  died  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  found  acute  Enteritis,  plugging  of  the  jugular  vein 
down  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  heart  was  ecchymosed  and  flabby,  its  muscular 
structure  pale.  In  this  case  the  copper  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  any 
organ  of  the  body  on  which  to  act,  and  it  selected  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  this  experiment  proved  that  of  all  the  copper  I  gave  my 
Anthrax  patient  very  little  of  it  was  absorbed  into  the  blood,  for  we  see  that 
5iij  of  CuSOi  in  the  blood  will  cause  death. 
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To  perform  intra- venous  injection'  requires  some  care  ;  the  vein  should  be 
filled  by  pressure  below,  and  a  sharp-pointed  needle  introduced;  the  depth  must 
be  judged,  but  it  can  be  told  when  the  cavity  of  the  vein  is  reached  by  there 
being  a  feeling  of  no  resistance  to  the  point  of  the  needle.  Still  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  where  I  have  any  doubt  I  slightly  expose  the 
vein  and  see  my  needle  introduced  into  it  in  a  downward  direction. 

I  have  tried  the  Intra-Tracheal  Method  of  administering  medicine,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  had  always  regarded  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous 
membranes  sacred  against  anything  but  air,  and  was  much  surprised  cn  hear¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Levi’s  method  of  tracheal  injection  which  appears  to  be  so 
eminently  successful  in  his  hands. 

We  will  first  of  all  review  the  experiments  made  by  Colin  on  absorption 
from  the  air  passages.  This  physiologist  fixed  a  tube  in  the  trachea  of  a 
horse  and  poured  into  it  tepid  water ;  six  quarts  were  introduced  slowly  every 
hour ;  during  this  time  the  animal’s  flanks  heaved  very  much,  and  the  respira¬ 
tions  were  deep  ;  at  the  end  of  three-and-a-half  hours  he  was  destroyed  and 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  were  found  empty,  the  twenty-one  quarts  of  water 
had  been  completely  absorbed.  When  the  introduced  water  is  poured  in 
rapidly,  it  produces  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and  changes  in  the  blood, 
which  soon  cause  death.  Into  the  trachea  of  a  very  strong  horse  cold  water  was 
poured  continuously,  a  bottle-full  at  a  time.  Up  to  the  twenty-fourth 
bottle-full  none  escaped,  the  flanks  heaved,  respirations  were  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty  per  minute  ;  at  the  fortieth  bottle-full  the  animal  began  to  stagger  ; 
at  the  forty-second  he  fell,  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  foamy  reddish 
liquid  to  escape  from  the  tracheal  opening,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  'and 
he  died  two  minutes  afterwards.  The  forty-two  bottles-full  represented 
about  seventy-four  pints.  Autopsy  revealed  extensive  pulmonary  emphysema, 
slight  oedema  at  the  lower  parts,  and  the  bronchi  contained  a  reddish  foam 
but  no  free  liquid.  Other  liquids,  such  as  weak  alcohol,  ether,  essence  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  vinegar  disappeared  very  quickly  from  the  air  passages.  Three-and-a- 
half  pints  of  alcohol  were  injected  into  the  trachea  of  a  horse.  Immediately  the 
animal’s  flanks  began  to  heave,  he  staggered,  and  fell  down.  Turpentine  in¬ 
jected  in  small  quantities  by  the  trachea  quickly  gave  to  the  urine  the  charac¬ 
teristic  odour  of  violets.  Fatty  oils  are  not  absorbed  by  the  trachea  and 
bronchi;  they  cause  no  disturbance  of  the  respiration  when  injected;  but  are 
slowly  rejected  both  by  the  nostrils  and  tracheal  opening.  Matter  in  solution 
and  soluble  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  air  passages.  Into  the 
trachea  of  a  horse  186  grains  of  nux  vomica  in  solution  was  injected,  the 
animal  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  fell  when  the  last  portion  of  the 
liquid  reached  the  air  passages ;  he  died  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  injection.  Into  the  trachea  of  another  horse  if  oz.  of  a  watery  solution 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  was  injected.  The  blood  drawn  from  the 
jugular  vein  contained  the  salt  the  fourth  minute  after  the  operation. 

The  above  experiments  show  us  what  wonderfully  rapid  powers  of  absorp¬ 
tion  are  possessed  by  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

As  might  a  priori  be  expected,  it  is  necessary  that  the  medicines  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  trachea  should  be  in  the  least  irritating  form.  I  presume  the 
substance  must  be  of  nearly  a  neutral  reaction,  or,  if  otherwise,  must  be  so 
diluted  as  not  to  produce  irritation.  My  own  experiments  on  the  subject  are 
as  follows ; — 

At  2.40  p.m.,  I  introduced  into  the  trachea  of  a  mule,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  |oz.  of  chloroform ;  almost  immediately  he  ran  back,  fell  down, 
struggled  violently,  neighed,  appeared  to  struggle  for  breath  ;  the  mouth  was 
open,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  respirations  were  very  quick  ;  he  then  became 
perfectly  quiet,  breathing  heavily,  and  there  was  no  pain  felt  on  wounding 
him.  After  a  few  minutes  ^  oz.  Liq.  Ammoniae  Fort,  was  put  in  the  vein  ; 
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almost  immediately  he  sat  up  and  commenced  to  neigh ;  he  arose,  remained 
quiet,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  walked  perfectly  to  some  short  distance  to 
be  destroyed.  Autopsy  revealed  the  trachea  full  of  frothy  material  much  dis¬ 
coloured  ;  the  lungs  were  congested,  particularly  the  anterior  lobes  ;  at  their 
inferior  part  there  was  intense  oedema,  deep  congestion  of  the  vessels  and 
lung  structure ;  in  fact,  every  appearance  of  acute  congestive  Pneumonia. 
The  heart  was  flabby  and  contained  a  little  fluid  blood. 

In  another  mule  I  injected,  at  2.21  p.m.,  5ij  of  chloroform  into  the  trachea. 

At  2.23  he  commenced  to  stagger,  and  fell  forwards  on  his  head ;  his  respira¬ 
tions  were  very  quick — he  was  lying  on  his  side  and  had  entire  loss  of  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  at  2.30  he  commenced  to  recover,  and  at  2.32  he  got  up.  He  was 
destroyed  one  hour  afterwards,  and  I  found  just  the  same  bronchial,  tracheal, 
and  pneumonic  appearances  as  I  did  in  the  previous  case.  I  repeated  the 
experiment  again  with  ether  and  chloroform,  and  produced,  first,  complete 
anaesthesia,  and  then  pneumonia.  I  cannot  say  how  this  pneumonia  would 
have  been  got  rid  of,  or  even  whether  it  would  have  destroyed  life,  as  the 
animals  experimented  upon  were  destroyed.  I  am  also  aware  that  I  selected 
an  agent  which  is  particularly  irritating,  but  I  determined  that  absorption 
could  readily  take  place  in  the  manner  described,  and  that  perfect  insensi¬ 
bility  could  be  produced  in  a  remarkably  rapid  manner.  In  the  Veterinary 
Journal  is  published  an  article  in  which  the  author  states  that  he  has  had 
great  success  in  treating  cases  of  “Husk”  by  means  of  intra-tracheal  injec¬ 
tions  of  turpentine. 

The  operation  is  remarkably  simple  : — Select  a  space  between  the  rings 
about  the  centre  of  the  trachea,  and  push  the  needle  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe  boldly  in  and  inject  the  contents  slowly. 

Aconite. — I  was  first  led  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  aconite,  as  a  therapeu¬ 
tic  agent,  by  my  fruitless  attempts  to  destroy  life  by  means  of  large  doses. 

I  gave  to  a  certain  horse  first  half-an-ounce,  then  three  ounces,  and  next  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  in  a  period  of  nine  hours,  without 
producing  any  noticeable  effect.  The  following  day  a  fresh  bottle  of  the 
tincture  was  opened,  and  one-and-a-half  pints  given  undiluted,  and  as  one 
dose.  I  observed  no  effect  from  this.  Assuming  the  dose  of  tincture  of  aconite 
to  be  twenty  minims,  this  animal  received  in  twenty-four  hours  sufficient  for 
1,140  horses  !  It  is  hardly  possible  that  all  my  bottles  of  aconite  were  bad. 

Another  horse  received  eight  ounces  of  the  tincture  out  of  a  bottle  which 
had  never  been  before  opened  ;  no  result.  A  third  received  three  ounces  of 
the  tincture  out  of  a  fresh  bottle  ;  it  had  no  result.  Perhaps  the  drug  under¬ 
goes  some  change  in  the  stomach,  which  renders  it  inert  ?  To  test  this,  one 
ounce  of  the  tincture  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  with  an  entirely 
negative  result. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  India,  with  an  Indian  prepared  tincture. 
Either  the  tincture  was  bad,  or  else  aconite  has  no  effect  on  the.  horse.  The 
alkaloid  was  used  next  to  settle  this  important  point. 

Into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  alkaloid  • 
was  injected ;  no  effect  followed ;  later,  two  grains  were  introduced  by  the 
same  method,  with  a  negative  result ;  last  of  all,  five  grains  were  injected, 
and  this  soon  destroyed  life. 

A  worn-out  miserable  pony  resisted  smaller  doses  of  aconitia  by  the  jugular, 
but  was  at  last  destroyed  by  one  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 

Judging  from  the  doses  of  aconitia  given  to  man,  a  fulhidose  for  a  horse 
would  be  four-fifths  of  a  grain  ;  yet,  in  the  experiment  related,  the  horse  took 
two-and-a-half  times  more  than  the  full  dose  without  producing  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  poisoning. 

The  Indian  tincture  of  aconite  is  made  undoubtedly  from  the  Aconiiu77i  ferox. 
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This  does  not  contain  pure  aconitia,  or  only  in  small  quantities.  This  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  my  previous  experiments. 

I  lately  experimented  with  the  English  tincture,  and  gave  a  pony  four 
ounces  undiluted.  In  ten  minutes  there  was  slight  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
and  a  gulping  sound  in  the  throat,  as  if  he  were  making  repeated  attempts  to 
swallow  ;  the  pulse  became  weaker  and  very  compressible,  and,  judging  from 
the  sound,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  was  increased.  In  forty  minutes 
more  he  commenced  pawing  with  one  fore  leg,  and  one-and-three-quarter 
hours  from  receiving  the\dose,  made  most  distinct  attempts  at  vomition.  These 
attempts  at  vomition  and  gulping  noise  in  the  throat  were  continued  con¬ 
stantly  for  three-and-half  hours  after  receiving  the  dose.  He  then  commenced 
to  recover,  and  at  the  end  of  five-and-half  hours  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  or 
therapeutic  effect  were  visible. 

In  those  cases  where  the  animals  were  killed  by  the  alkaloid,  the  chief 
symptoms  were  excess  of  salivary  secretion,  and  violent  tetanic  convulsions. 

"  I  gather  from  my  observations  (i),  that  the  tincture  of  aconite  supplied  in 
India  is  entirely  devoid  of  therapeutic  effect ;  (2),  that  aconite  in  very  large 
doses  may  prove  fatal ;  (3),  that  as  usually  administered,  in  twenty-drop  doses, 
it  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  ;  (4),  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  has  the  same  thera¬ 
peutic  value  on  the  horse  that  it  has  on  man ;  it  certainly  has  no  effect  on  the 
skin,  and  but  little  on  the  pulse. 

Opium. — This  is  a  drug  usually  considered  of  great  value.  I  have  rarely 
known  it  allay  pain,  either  in  the  form  of  morphia,  the  tincture,  or  the 
powder.  I  have  only  known  it  produce  sleep  twice,  have  known  it  produce 
violent  delirium  many  times,  and  have  had  unpleasant  consequences  from  ks 
action  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 

The  effect  on  the  horse  of  a  large  dose  of  opium  is  to  produce  intense 
excitement,  extreme  nervousness,  and  delirium.  The  animal  will  walk  round  and 
round  his  box,  always  in  one  direction.  The  eyes  are  staring,  the  nostrils  dilated, 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  are  contracted ;  he  stops  and  paws  with  one  fore¬ 
leg,  he  dozes,  and  perhaps  rolls,  rising  again  suddenly  and  resuming  his 
monotonous  journey;  the  pawing  of  the  ground  is  usually  a  very  marked 
symptom.  I  have  known  an  animal  (with  a  flooring  of  earth  only  to  the  box) 
dig  a  hole  half  a  foot  deep.  At  other  times  he  will  become  destructive  and 
eat  away  the  woodwork  of  the  box.  This  period  of  excitement  will  last  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  most  profound  depression,  during 
which  the  animal  stands  with  its  head  in  one  corner,  roused,  not  from  sleep, 
but  from  dulness,  with  difficulty,  and  remains  like  this  for  another  eight  or  ten 
hours. 

The  length  of  time  before  opium  takes  effect  is  very  great.  I  gave  a 
horse  half  an  ounce  of  the  crude  gum  opium  in  a  ball ;  he  showed  no  effects 
from  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  Six  days  afterwards  I  gave  the  same  horse 
seven  drachms  of  crude  opium  in  a  ball ;  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  drug  for 
twenty-seven  hours.  Another  horse  received  half  an  ounce  of  opium  in  a 
ball ;  eighteen  hours  afterwards  it  produced  effect.  I  gave  a  horse  at  six 
p.m.  Pulv.  opii.  5ij  in  a  ball ;  at  7.45  next  morning  I  destroyed  him.  I  found 
the  ball  in  the  stomach,  the  food  lying  near  it  was  stained  brown,  only  the 
end  of  the  paper  was  broken,  and  5ij  of  opium  remained  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  given. 

The  hypodermic  administration  of  morphia  I  practised  for  some  years. 
The  usual  dose  I  administered  was  five  grains.  I  have  thought  in  some  cases 
that  relief  from  pain  was  experienced  after  a  first  injection,  but  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  second  or  third  injection  it  was  invariably  followed  by 
delirium. 

The  amount  of  morphia  which  a  horse  will  stand  is  very  considerable. 
In  six  hours  I  have  given  twenty-four  grains  of  morphia,  and  have  constantly 
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given  eight  grains  as  a  single  dose.  The  dose  I  usually  start  with  is  five 
grains.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  stimulant  action  of  morphia,  and  not  its 
anodyne  and  soporific  effect,  is  generally  what  I  have  seen  produced.  It  has 
certain  advantages  over  opium,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels 
or  effect  the  secretion  of  urine,  but  as  an  anodyne  I  have  but  very  little  faith 
in  it.  A  short  time  ago,  I  treated  a  case  of  strychnia  poisoning  in  the  dog  by 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia;  the  tetanic  spasms  did  not  stop  until  I 
had  injected  eight  grains  of  morphia  in  the  course  of  two  hours ;  the  dog 
slept  for  twenty-four  hours  and  recovered. 

The  tincture  of  opium  used  so  largely  in  our  practice  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
utterly  valueless  drug  as  an  anoydne.  It  is  most  useful  in  Diarrhoea,  but  for 
no  other  purpose  of  which  I  am  aware.  I  have  not  prescribed  an  ounce  of 
tincture  of  opium  for  over  four  years.  The  amount  of  this  drug  which  a 
horse  will  take  without  producing  effect  is  very  great.  I  have  given  one 
pint  of  the  tincture  with  no  results,  and  lately  I  gave  a  pony  ten  ounces 
without  any  visible  effect  being  produced.  I  am  convinced  that  we  do  harm 
in  our  cases  of  Bowel  disease  by  the  amount  of  opium  we  prescribe  as  an 
anodyne.  It  has  not  the  slightest  anodynic  effect,  especially  the  tincture,  and 
all  it  does  is  to  increase  our  difficulties  in  overcoming  the  intestinal  obstruc¬ 
tion  which  is  sure  to  follow  on  its  use. 

The  various  alkaloids  found  in  opium  have  different  effects  on  various 
animals.  Birds  are  not  poisoned  by  crude  opium,  and  to  kill  them  morphia 
must  be  given  in  enormous  doses  ;  it  then  produces  convulsions.  Narcotina 
kills  birds,  and  has  no  action  on  man.  Thebaia  produces  Tetanus,  but 
on  man  has  very  little  effect.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  opium 
and  its  alkaloids  on  horses  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  on  birds. 

The  effect  of  opium  on  the  kidneys  of  the  horse  is  most  remarkable.  In 
large  doses  it  almost  suspends  their  action,  this  being  particularly  noticeable 
in  Diuresis,  where  the  amount  secreted  will  fall  from  several  quarts  daily  to 
a  pint  or  two.  With  careful  administration,  this  should  prove  a  most  valuable 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  simple  Diabetes.  The  action  of  opium  on 
the  bowels  has  been  before  alluded  to ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  agent  in 
Diarrhoea. 

As  before  stated,  I  have  twice  seen  opium  produce  a  soporific  effect  on 
horses.  To  an  animal  I  gave  5iv.  of  crude  opium  in  a  ball ;  for  five  days  he 
remained  dull  and  off  feed,  the  bowels  being  constipated ;  on  the  sixth  day 
he  was  very  sleepy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  day  that  he  quite  recovered. 
To  another  horse  I  gave  5iv.  of  opium ;  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
he  was  off  feed  and  very  dull,  and  on  the  sixth  day  fed  again.  He  then  re¬ 
ceived  5vij  of  opium  in  a  ball ;  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  he  was  dull, 
sometimes  lying  down  and  sleeping ;  the  bowels  were  constipated ;  he  re¬ 
covered  on  the  sixth  day.  These  cases  are  very  exceptional.  The  action  of 
opium  on  the  horse  I  believe  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant  and  intoxicant  to  the 
nervous  system  ;  in  very  rare  cases  it  is  a  soporific  or  anodyne. 

Itidian  Hemp. — The  Extractum  Cannabis  Indicre  is  the  only  drug  I  have 
met  with  which  acts  as  a  powerful  anodyne  on  the  horse.  I  have  used  it  for 
some  years,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  with  its  action.  I  tried  to 
destroy  life  with  it,  and  gave  a  horse,  after  bleeding  him  to  syncope,  three 
ounces  of  the  extract.  The  effect  was  most  marked  ;  he  slept  nearly  all  day 
with  his  head  against  the  wall  in  a  partially  comatose  condition;  he  recovered 
from  the  effects  next  day.  It  was  this  experiment  which  opened  my  eyes  to 
its  virtues.  I  have  used  it  in  Colic,  Enteritis,  Laminitis,  and  other  painful 
affections,  with  excellent  results.  A  great  point  in  its  favour  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  acts  ;  if  an  ounce  of  the  extract  be  loosely  rolled  up  in  paper 
and  given  it  acts  generally  within  half-an-hour,  and  the  effects  will  not  com¬ 
mence  to  pass  off  for  three  or  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  patient  will 
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stand  with  his  head  depressed,  sleeping  quietly,  taking  no  notice  of  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  and  evidently  enjoying  a  placid  slumber.  I  know  of  no  drug 
which  is  of  greater  value  ;  in  painful  diseases  it  acts  like  a  charm.  The  dose 
visually  recommended  is  one  drachm.  I  never  give  less  than  one  ounce,  and 
in  bad  cases  I  have  often  prescribed  two,  three,  or  more  ounces.  In  one 
case  of  acute  Laminitis  in  all  four  feet,  where  disorganisation  followed,  the 
animal  was  in  dreadful  pain  for  a  month ;  life  was  prolonged  (at  the  express 
wish  of  the  owner)  by  subduing  the  pain  with  hemp.  It  was  found  that 
after  a  few  days  the  dose  had  to  be  increased  regularly  to  produce  an  anodynic 
effect,  as  the  system  became  most  tolerant  of  the  drug,  and  I  thought  nothing 
of  giving  four  ounces  of  the  extract  morning  and  evening.  Indian  hemp  is  a 
direct  antagonistic  to  opium.  I  have  repeatedly  checked  the  delirium  and 
intense  excitement  of  opium  by  means  of  this  agent.  The  effect  is  remarkable ; 
an  animal  will  be  going  round  and  round  his  box,  neighing,  pawing,  and 
excited  in  the  extreme,  and  one  ounce  of  the  extract  will  render  him  dull, 
sleepy,  and  lethargic  in  about  half-an-hour.  In  this  condition  he  is  insensible 
to  pain  ;  he  will  allow  pins  to  be  put  through  the  skin  of  the  lips  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  without  evincing  the  slightest  sign  of  pain,  and  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  anaesthetic  effect  to  perform,  under  its  influence,  such  painful 
operations  as  firing,  without,  I  believe,  producing  pain. 

It  is  said  that  the  drug  keeps  badly  and  is  unreliable.  I  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  am  keeping  some  at  present,  to  try  its  effects  ulti¬ 
mately. 

The  objections  to  its  use  are  that  it  is  difficult  to  administer,  is  a  most 
dirty  and  disagreeable  drug  to  handle,  has  a  most  unpleasant  smell,  stains 
the  hands,  and  is  difficult  to  mix  with  anything  else.  I  always  give  it  as 
follows :  Place  in  the  pan  of  the  scales  a  piece  of  paper,  and  run  in  the 
extract  (it  is  nearly  the  consistence  of  treacle)  ;  cut  off  with  a  spatula,  roll 
up  the  paper  lightly ;  cover  with  a  little  oil,  and  place  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Carbolic  Acid. — I  have  used  this  agent  internally  in  cases  of  Anthrax  ;  I  have 
never  seen  any  good  effects  result  from  it.  The  amount  of  this  drug  which 
a  horse  will  take  will  rather  surprise  those  who  have  no  experience  of  its 
use.  In  Anthrax  I  always  gave  one  ounce  of  the  pure  acid  to  start  with,  and 
one  drachm  every  hour  afterwards,  as  long  as  required.  I  have  never  seen 
the  least  toxic  effect  from  this,  and  have  given  much  larger  doses.  In  the  case 
of  a  horse  which  I  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  Anthrax,  I  gave  eight  ounces, 
two  drachms  of  carbolic  acid  in  sixty-seven  hours.  He  recovered,  but  he  had 
not  the  disease. 

Iodine  I  have  given  internally  for  Anthrax.  One  case  recovered,  out  of 
many  treated  ;  he  received  half-an-ounce  of  pure  Iodine  in  a  ball  every  four 
hours.  He  would  probably  have  recovered  without  the  drug. 

Intra-tracheal  injections  of  Iodine  were  lauded  by  Levi  as  a  cure  for 
Glanders  ;  his  views  have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Cocaine. — Thirty  minims  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt  will  produce 
local  anasthesia  when  injected  hypodermically.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  seat  of  injection,  and  a  short  way  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
I  have  lately  performed  neurotomy  in  two  cases  when  I  produced  local 
insensibility  by  means  of  this  drug  ;  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 

Tartar  Emetic  has  no  action  on  the  horse,  and  is  non-poisonous,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go. 

In  bringing  these  rather  scattered  observations  to  a  close,  I  would  remark 
on  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  medicine  given  in  the  form  of  a 
ball  (especially  if  it  be  a  hard  one)  dissolves,  and  are  absorbed  into  the 
.system.  Practically,  we  know  that  it  is  the  surest  method  of  getting  drugs 
into  the  stomach,  but  this  is  counterbalanced,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  length 
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of  time  which  elapses  before  they  operate,  and  in  certain  cases  this  may  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  I  once  gave  a  horse,  receiving  only  twelve 
pounds  of  grass  per  diem,  a  Snider  bullet,  rolled  up  in  paper ;  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  the  animal  was  destroyed,  and  the  bullet  was  still  in  the 
stomach. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued from  fage  2 1 1 .) 

Mange  is  most  troublesome  and  difficult  to  eradicate:  As  soon  as  you 
think  you  have  cleared  it  out  of  one  place,  it  breaks  out  in  another. 

Clipping  is  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  otherwise  your  applica¬ 
tions  do  not  touch  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Query.  How  are  you  to  clip  a  mob  of  half-broken  mules  ? 

Sheep  dip  is  a  most  excellent  dressing,  and  clipping  machines  should  be  in 
every  chest. 

If  active  operations  are  protracted,  these  diseases  will  break  02d,  do  what 
we  may. 

Cattle. — In  our  department  I  think  we  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  cattle,, 
camels,  and  transport  animals  generally.  At  present  I  am  referring,  for  want 
of  space,  to  cattle  only,  and  I  say  that  to  neglect  them  is  an  error.  Th& 
bullock  is  the  ordinary  transport  animal  of  South  Africa,  of  India,  and  of 
many  European  countries. 

In  the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  and  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  the  losses  in  trans¬ 
port  oxen  were  enormous.  In  the  Boer  War  the  casualties  amounted  to 
eighty-five  per  cent,,  and  I  believe  half  were  due  to  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  Field  Force,  when  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred, 
the  plan  advocated  by  Veterinary  Surgeon  Rutherford  was  promptly  carried 
out,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  briefly,  slaughter  of 
all  affected  cattle,  and  careful  inoculation  of  the  remainder ;  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory . 

At  the  present  time  many  people  are  asserting  that  Mr.  Rutherford’s  plan 
is  not  successful ;  probably  Veterinary  Surgeon  Berne  would  inform  us  of 
his  opinion.  It  might  astonish  some  home  practitioners  to  hear  that  Mr.  Berne 
inoculated  about  2,000  oxen  at  Vryburg. 

In  his  valuable  book.  Colonel  Furse  quotes  tremendous  losses  amongst 
transport  animals  in  the  Afghan  campaigns.  In  the  first  war,  26,700  camels 
died.  Where  these  casualties  occurred,  all  animals  must  have  been  in 
wretched  condition. 

At  this  meeting  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  that  if  our 
department,  instead  of  being  starved,  had  been  stronger  in  numbers  and 
judiciously  administered,  not  only  would  these  terrible  losses  have  been 
very  sensibly  reduced,  but  there  would  have  been  a  corresponding  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  others. 

In  connection  with  the  diseases  of  cattle,  I  briefly  relate  the  following,  to- 
demonstrate  how  careful  we  must  be  in  all  our  transactions. 

During  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  a  farm  at  Newcastle,  near  head  quarters,  was. 
hired,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  weakly  and  other  animals  to  graze. 
After  the  war,  the  owner  of  the  farm  made  a  claim  against  Government  for 
damages — about  10,000.  He  stated  that  we  had  introduced  diseases  on  to 
his  previously  healthy  land,  that  had  swept  off  the  whole  of  his  cattle,  render¬ 
ing  his  farm  useless  for  stock. 

The  matter  was  not  settled  until  1886,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  ; 
three  (3)  live  generals  were  subpoenaed  as  witnesses,  and  'one  member  of  our 
department  was  called  from  India  to  give  evidence. 
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Gunshot  Wounds. — The  animal  system  does  not  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
human  being  from  the  shock  of  a  bullet,  and  the  subsequent  nervous  pros¬ 
tration.  I  have  often  seen  horses,  after  being  struck,  commence  to  feed. 
Body  wounds  are  the  most  serious,  those  of  the  extremities  less  so.  A  rifle 
bullet  striking  the  large  muscular  tissue  of  the  hind  quarters  produces  a 
wound  difficult  to  treat,  for  the  reason  that  the  bullet  becomes  embedded  very 
deeply — too  deep  to  extract,  and  causes  a  copious  purulent  discharge  that  runs 
down  and  excoriates  the  legs. 

The  wounds  inflicted  by  bullets  from  modern  rifles  are  very  serious  ;  owing 
to  its  twisting  penetration  the  projectile  takes  a  straighter  course — is  not  easily 
deflected.  The  injuries  to  bones,  when  struck,  are  most  serious;  they  are 
often  split  right  up  and  smashed. 

I  believe  it  to  be  good  practice  not  to  attempt  to  extract  a  bullet  until  it 
can  be  felt  with  the  finger.  The  resistance  of  the  skin  to  the  outward  passage 
of  a  bullet  is  very  great,  you  will  often  find  the  missile  just  bulging  out  the 
skin  on  the  opposite  side. 

For  the  treatment  of  deep  wounds  good  syringes  are  required,  and  several 
of  them,  or  you  may  carry  contagion  all  round. 

Veterinary  Surgeons. — I  consider  that  invariably  the  numbers  employed  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done  thoroughly  ;  and,  if  the  work  be 
not  thoroughly  done,  failure  and  blame  stare  us  in  the  face.  If  you  take  into 
consideration  the  long  lines  of  communication,  the  enormous  number  of 
animals  required  for  an  army,  even  when  railways  are  in  working  order,  the 
constant  movement  backwards  and  forwards,  you  will  admit  the  necessity  for 
the  frequent  inspection  of  all  animals,  with  the  view  of  detecting  and  of  check¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  and  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

I  wish  also  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  necessity  for  inter-communication 
amongst  ourselves. 

Example  : — A  convoy  is  passing  through  a  station  ;  the  veterinary  surgeon 
must  not  wait  for  an  order  to  inspect,  or  they  may  be  gone  ;  he  should  at  once 
make  a  careful  examination.  Should  he  find  one  affected  with  contagious 
disease,  say  Mange,  that  animal  should  of  course  be  removed,  and  steps 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  convoy  should  be 
informed,  and  the  next  veterinary  surgeon  be  communicated  with,  so  that  he 
may  be  prepared. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line,  careful  judgment  and  decision 
are  required.  The  officer  commanding  the  convoy  might  say,  “  My  orders  are 
imperative  to  pass  on — my  ammunition  or  food  is  sorely  wanted  at  the  front ; 
I  cannot  discard  any  animals.”  Do  not  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say,  “  I  have 
warned  you,  I  can  do  no  more.”  You  can  do  more\  you  can  explain  the  con¬ 
tagious  nature  of  the  disease ;  you  can  point  out  that  the  harness  should 
never  be  changed,  that  the  animal  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  others  ; 
you  can  provide  suitable  remedies  ;  and  you  can  warn  the  next  veterinary 
surgeon  on  the  line. 

Be  pliable  and  elastic,  adapt  yourselves  to  circumstances,  and  be  ready 
with  practical  advice  and  assistance  for  all  emergencies. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  early  and  complete 
information  about  an  outbreak.  By  giving  him  this  early  information,  you 
strengthen  his  hand ;  he  has  time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  to  give  advice 
and  help.  When  sent  for  by  the  General,  he  is  prepared  to  state  the  case 
fully,  to  inform  him  what  steps  have  been  taken,  and  to  explain  the  object  of 
precautionary  measures. 

Another  weighty  matter  is  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  health  of , the  animals  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Animal  diseases  always  follow  an  army,  and  but  little  thought  is  required  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter.  In  the  Regulations  you  will  find 
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that  250  animals  is  the  charge  laid  down  for  the  executive  veterinary  surgeon ; 
on  service  you  will  often  find  these  figures  doubled,  trebled,  nay  more  than 
quadrupled. 

The  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeo7i. — That  much-abused  person,  the  Inspect¬ 
ing  Veterinary  Surgeon,  has  grave  responsibilities  in  the  field.  The  General 
looks  to  him  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Department,  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  veterinary  medicines  and  stores,  for  efficient  sanitation. 

(The  subject  of  veterinary  sanitation  has,  I  think,  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  it  requires,  as  a  means  of  keeping  our  animals  in  health  and  work¬ 
ing  condition.  Sanitation  in  the  field  is  of  such  importance  that  it  would 
necessitate  a  special  paper.) 

He  (the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon)  will  often  get  the  most  vague  in¬ 
formation  about  projected  movements.  The  Head-quarter  Staff,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  proclaim  their  intentions  from  the  house-top  ;  occasionally  they  know 
as  little  as  any  one  else. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  reserve  medicines  being  at  the  base,  as  they 
cannot  with  certainty  be  obtained  at  the  front  when  required.  I  hold  that  an 
efficient  reserve  should  be  at  the  front,  in  fact,  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
specting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  should  always  keep  veterinary  surgeons 
on  full  equipment,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  unexpected  sudden  movements, 
and  not  require  of  them  to  make  complicated  requisitions  on  War  Office  forms. 
A  simple  form  of  receipt-book  would  probably  meet  all  requirements.  This 
would  also  apply  to  stationery. 

To  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  members 
of  the  department  should  keep  him  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
charge.  In  his  turn  he  can  advise  and  help,  and  he  can  do  away  with  un¬ 
necessary  clerical  work.  A  word  of  appreciation  to  a  subordinate,  in 
acknowledgment  of  hard  work  well  done,  is  often  gratefully  received. 

At  all  times  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  should  be  ready  to  give  the 
General  Officer  the  percentage  of  deaths,  the  percentage  of  animals  on  the 
sick  list,  and  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  animals  of  every 
regiment  or  battery  in  his  charge. 

He  should  exercise  discretion  as  to  the  placing  of  men,  so  that  the  previous 
experience  of  each  may  be  fully  utilised  for  the  public  good.  Some  men  are 
experts  in  the  purchasing  of  horses  and  mules  ;  others  have  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  of  cattle,  camels,  elephants. 

The  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  should  have  decision  of  character,  be 
able  to  grasp  emergencies,  to  meet  difficulties,  be  in  touch  with  head-quarters, 
and  in  accord  with  subordinates,  not  be  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility, 
and  should  recognise  that  it  is  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all  that  success  is 
due. 

The  Expert. — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  what  I  may  term  an 
Expert  were  attached  to  the  Principal  Veterinary  .Surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  diseases  on  the  spot.  He  should  be  provided  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  the  necessary  chemical  appliances,  and  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
ordinary  duty.  He  could  also  assist  in  collecting  statistics  and  scientific 
memoranda  for  the  final  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

The  executive  veterinary  surgeon  cannot  afford  the  time  for  special  inves¬ 
tigations,'  nor  can  he  possibly  carry  about  the  requisite  appliances. 

For  instance,  horses  fed  on  barley  and  straw  often  contract  a  skin  eruption  ; 
in  fact,  any  change  of  diet  may  react  on  the  skin.  Now,  suppose  a  few 
cases  of  Mange  to  have  occurred,  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  skin  ot 
other  horses  causes  anxiety,  which  would  be  promptly  relieved  through  the 
expert. 

The  example  previously  given  of  diseased  mutton  is  illustrative  of  the 
advantage  of  the  expert. 
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Conclusion. — I  would  suggest  the  veterinary  surgeon  be  elastic  and  accom¬ 
modating,  that  he  be  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  help,  even  on  non-professional 
matters,  to  take  his  share  of  camp  duties,  should  heavy  fighting  have  reduced 
the  number  of  combative  officers  available. 

I  again  repeat  the  necessity  for  careful  and  systematic  inspections  to  pre¬ 
vent  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  A  grass-cutter’s  “tal”  with  Glanders 
will  do  as  much  harm  as  any  horse. 

These  diseases,  when  established  in  an  army,  are  most  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  owing  to  general  insanitary  conditions  favouring  their  development  and 
spread,  and  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  animals  packed  together  in 
camps  for  safety  from  the  enemy. 

Exposure  to  weather,  insufficient  or  bad  rations,  hard  work,  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  tax  to  the  utmost  our  professional  abilities. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  expect  to  be  successful  in  future  wars,  we  must  carefully 
study  the  past,  and  take  practical  heed  of  all  shortcomings. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Duck’s  paper  was  received  with  great  applause. 

Dr.  Fleming  then  rose  and  said  that  so  many  points  had  been  dealt  with 
that  the  paper  would  require  a  long  time  for  discussion.  Veterinary  surgeons 
required  a  wide  range  of  qualifications,  they  had  a  number  of  different 
species  of  animals  to  deal  with,  to  diet,  to  treat,  and  many  other  difficulties 
to  contend  against  which  the  medical  man  has  not.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
must  be  an  expert,  if  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  and  the  prevention  of 
accident  and  disease  are  to  be  our  chief  aims.  The  successful  carrying  out 
of  this  will  tax  the  ability  of  the  best  men.  The  army  veterinary  surgeon 
has  had  to  contend  against  great  difficulties.  His  assistance  and  his  power  for 
doing  good  have  been  ignored,  and  grave  losses  have  resulted.  The  Crimean 
and  Afghanistan  campaigns  shows  this  in  its  most  painful  light.  We  must 
answer  this  ignorance  by  showing  how  valuable  our  services  really  are,  and 
Mr.  Duck’s  paper  will  greatly  promote  this  object ;  the  more  our  services  are 
employed  the  more  successful  we  will  be.  An  expert,  such  as  alluded  to 
in  the  paper,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  an  army  in  the  field.  Every  veterinary 
surgeon  should  be  more  or  less  of  an  expert,  and  I  cannot  impress  too 
strongly  on  all  veterinary  surgeons  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  themselves 
scientific  men  ;  science  is  the  higher  development  of  practice.  The  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  to-day  are  equal  to  that  of  the  past, 
and  their  scientific  attainments  will  place  them  on  a  higher  footing.  Respect¬ 
ing  our  organisation,  we  are  better  prepared  now  than  we  have  ever  been 
before ;  and  the  new  farrier's  scheme,  which  I  hope  will  be  promulgated  on 
1st  April,  will  give  us  between  300  and  400  trained  veterinary  assistants 
in  the  field  ;  shoemaking  on  service  is  to  be  done  away  with  as  being  an  im¬ 
possibility  ;  horses  will  be  shod  with  machine-made  shoes,  which  fairly 
intelligent  men  from  the  ranks  can  be  taught  to  put  on  in  three  months  and 
shoe  a  horse  in  half-an-hour  ;  therefore  one  man  can  shoe  100  horses  ;  thus 
the  farriers  are  liberated  from  these  duties  for  the  purpose  of  hospital 
assistants.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  during  peace  a  staff  of  veterinary 
surgeons  for  two  army  corps.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  have  a 
reserve  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country.  200  or  300  private  practitioners 
would  thus  be  available  for  field  service.  They  would,  during  peace,  have 
certain  advantages,  and  wear  the  uniform  of  the  department.  Veterinary 
surgeons  proceeding  on  active  service  will  now  have  a  servant  provided  them 
and  their  duties  and  position  more  clearly  defined.  I  think  it  is  highly 
essential  that  sick  depots  and  remount  depots  should  be  separate.  We 
cannot  keep  Glanders  from  an  army  in  the  field,  and  no  disease  is  more 
harassing ;  in  the  Crimea  we  have  shot  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  eighty  horses 
in  a  morning  for  this  affection.  Regarding  treatment  m  the  field,  I  believe 
that  the  hypodermic  method  of  administration  will  be  found  more  useful,  and 
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a  large  supply  may  be  carried  in  a  small  compass.  Sore  backs  are  the  curse 
of  mounted  corps,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  subject  of  saddle  fitting  was  left 
more  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  fewer  cases  would  occur.  I  prefer  the 
blanket  to  the  numnah  ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  certain  changes,  and  I  think  a 
good  blanket  will  prevent  bad  backs. 

The  heaviest  work  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  be  oh  the  lines  of 
communication  ;  for  this  duty  the  most  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  will  be 
selected.  Official  returns  on  service  are  very  necessary,  but  I  am  no  lover  of 
returns,  and  shall  make  them  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible.  The  question 
of  forage  is  a  difficult  one.  I  was  on  a  Committee  at  the  War  Office  some 
years  ago,  and  we  decided  to  compress  the  hay  and  grain  separately  for  very 
good  reasons.  It  was  found  that  it  was  impossible,  by  combining  the  two 
foods,  to  serve  out  a  corn  ration  alone  when  troops  were  being  temporarily 
despatched  on  duty.  Respecting  the  purchase  of  horses,  the  services  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  are  extremely  valuable,  and  I  regard  him  as  the  best 
purchaser.  Respecting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  shoes  and  nails,  it  will  be 
arranged  that  in  the  future  the  issue  of  these  will  be  in  our  own  hands,  the 
same  as  every  thing  else  in  our  department  should  be.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  views  with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  school ;  upon  it  will 
develop  the  most  important  duties  of  lecturing  to  veterinary  surgeons  and 
the  training  of  farriers  and  shoeing  smiths  as  veterinary  assistants  in  the 
field  ;  this  latter  is  calculated  to  obtain  for  us  a  subordinate  veterinary  staff, 
not  on  our  hands  during  peace  time.  The  Army  Veterinary  School  deserves 
our  best  wishes  for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  that  which  it  will  do  in  the 
future.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Duck  for  the  extremely  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  which  he  has  brought  before  this  society ;  he  has 
introduced  points  which  meet  us  on  all  sides  on  service,  and  we  will  do  well 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  so  able  a  writer ;  personally  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Duck  for  much  information. 

Mr.  Walters  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  the  executive  staff  keeping  the 
administrative  officer  fully  informed  on  all  points,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
able  to  furnish  the  War  Office  with  that  information  which  they  look  to  him 
for ;  in  order  that  this  may  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  returns  are  essential. 
The  base  hospital  established  by  me  in  the  Soudan  worked  well ;  nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  way  in  which  my  executive  officers  carried 
out  their  duties.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  subordinate 
staff,  but  our  future  organisation  will  give  us  more  power.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Sick  Horse  Depot  should  be  in  charge  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Mr.  Thomson  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  staff  for  sick 
depots,  and  some  regular  method  for  admitting  horses  to  treatment,  being 
adopted.  He  gave,  as  an  example,  what  occurred  in  Egypt,  when  horses  were 
brought  from  all  corps  and  left  in  the  infirmary  for  treatment,  nobody  having 
any  knowledge  as  to  whom  they  belonged. 

So  many  points  required  careful  consideration,  that  the  further  discussion 
of  the  paper  was  deferred  until  the  2nd  February. 

Before  the  separation  of  the  meeting,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  that  the  Association  should  be  an  army  one,  and 
known  as  the  Army  Veterinary  Association,  all  officers  of  the  Department  to 
be  invited  to  join. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Fleming  were  gladly  accepted. 

Tea  was  laid  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Schools,  and  a 
pleasant  arid  instructive  evening  was  spent. 
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Association  were  discussed  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  2nd 
February. 

It  was  resolved  to  write  to  every  officer  of  the  Department  and  ask  him  to 
join,  the  entrance  donation  to  be  ten  shillings,  and  nothing  else  charged  unless 
they  served  in  Aldershot,  when  a  small  monthly  subscription  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  was  necessary  for  covering  the  cost  of  periodicals,  etc. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried,  that  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
Army  be  made  Permanent  Honorary  President,  that  the  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeons  be  made  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  and  that  the  Chairman  for  each 
meeting  be  elected  from  among  the  members  present. 

The  professional  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the  various 
subjects  in  the  paper  read  by  Veterinary  Surgeon  Duck. 

The  following  members  were  present : — Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Walters,  Veterinary  Surgeons  Duck,  R.  Poyser,  J.  C.  Berne,  F.  Smith,  O.S., 
W.  R.  Hagger,  F.  Raymond,  Caldecott,  R.  W.  Raymond,  F.  W.  Sharpe. 

Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Walters  in  the  chair. 

It  was  suggested  that  each  subject  of  Mr.  Duck’s  paper  should  be  discussed 
separately. 

The  first  subject  had  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  Remount  Depot,  etc. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  that  the  Remount  Depot 
and  the  Sick  Horse  Depot  should  be  distinct,  and  gave  as  example  a  description 
of  the  formation  of  the  Remount  Depot  in  Egypt ;  he  disapproved  of  the  present 
system  of  combined  depots.  The  books  recommended  by  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Duck,  he  considered,  were  rather  too  complicated,  and  advised  the  formation 
of  a  field  book,  one  for  Remount  and  one  for  Sick  Horse  Depot,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheque-book,  so  that  a  sheet  could  be  sent  with  the  animal  and 
the  counterfoil  retained.  He  thought  the  difficulty  of  veterinary  surgeons 
dealing  with  men  could  be  provided  for  by  having  a  quarter-master  attached 
to  the  depot,  the  men  being  handed  over  to  him  for  discipline.  Would  re¬ 
commend  two  per  cent,  of  trained  assistants  as  a  permanent  staff.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  greatest  number  of  serious  cases  seen  on  service  were 
landed  from  ships,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  large  hospital 
at  the  base,  that  all  animals  might  be  attended  to  before  going  to  the 
front.  ‘  ‘ 

Mr.  Berne  thought  that  farriers  and  shoeing-smiths  ought  to  be  noncom¬ 
batants. 

The  meeting  considered  that  a  certain  percentage  of  trained  assistants 
should  be  kept  as  a  permanent  staff  at  the  Permanent  Sick  Depot. 

Picketting, 

i 

Mr.  Poyser  said  he  was  in  favour  of  independent  picketting ;  he  described 
a  peg  carried  by  the  Indian  Native  Cavalry,  which  had  a  groove  down  one 
side  which  gave  good  hold  in  the  ground,  and  a  ring  through  the  top  of  the 
peg  for  attachment  of  the  rope. 

Mr.  Duck  recommended  line  picketting,  without  heel  ropes  ;  or  for  small 
parties,  ring  picketting,  and  said  that  when  this  was  used  he  never  knew  the 
horses  to  move  far. 

Mr.  Walters  said  the  picket-peg  could  not  be  used  in  a  sandy  desert, 
such  as  Egypt ;  there  being  no  hold  in  such  places,  it  was  usual  to  fill  a  sack 
with  sand,  and  then  bury  it. 

There  was  a  short  discussion  on  the  various  ways  of  carrying  the  peg. 

Grooming — Is  Grooming  Necessary  in  the  Field  ? 

Mr.  Walters  thought  that  too  much  grooming  on  the  picket-line  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  one  brushing  a  day  was  enough. 
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Mr.  PoYSER  thinks  grooming  is  most  necessary,  and  suggests  a  small 
blanket  as  a  protection  instead  of  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  necesssary.  He  would  like  to  see  as  much  of  the  mane  and 
tail  done  away  with  as  possible  on  service. 

Mr.  Duck  agreed  with  Mr.  Walters  that  one  grooming  a  day  was  sufficient 
in  the  field,  and  that  should  be  done  with  the  brush. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  this  point,  it  was  considered  by  the  meeting 
that  one  good  grooming  a  day  was  quite  sufficient  on  service. 

Saddles^  Numnahs^  Bla7ikets. 

Mr.  Smith  called  attention  to  the  great  evil  of  the  saddle  resting  on  the 
blade  bones  of  the  horse,  and  said  that  stumbling  was  due  to  the  pressure  on 
these  bones.  A  discussion,  in  which  all  present  took  part,  followed,  on  the 
various  military  saddles  used,  the  value  of  the  blanket,  the  prevention  of  sore 
backs,  and  the  best  method  of  fixing  back  the  girth  in  obstinate  girth-galling. 

Medicine  Chests. 

Mr.  Walters  suggested  that  a  field  chest  made  of  wicker-work,  and  covered 
with  hide,  of  a  size  somewhat  between  the  usual  medicine  chest  and  the 
field  wallet,  should  be  substituted  for  the  cumbersome  one  at  present  in 
use ;  it  should  be  fitted  with  good-sized  bottles. 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  medicines  should  be  sent  out,  Mr.  Walters 
said  that  simple  drugs  only  should  be  sent ;  at  present  much  was  packed  in 
the  chest  that  was  never  required.  He  suggested  plenty  of  petroleum  as 
being  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  that  liquids  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  that  was 
required  could  be  carried  in  solid  form. 

Mr.  Duck  was  of  opinion  that  veterinary  stores  as  well  as  medicines  should 
be  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  that  some  simple  form  of  requisition 
should  be  instituted.  He  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  wood  wool  as  an  absorbent 
and  antiseptic  dressing,  and  recommended  that  plenty  should  be  carried. 

As  to  the  inspection  of  slaughtered  cattle,  it  was  considered  that  all  should 
be  inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  field. 

Fred  Smith,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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{Continued from  page  196.) 

‘  Plantar  neurotomy  may  be  practised  in  two  places,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  pastern,  or  behind  the  coronet.  To  expose  the  nerve  on  the  pastern,  feel 
for  the  dip  below  the  sessamoid  bone;, next  carefully  trace  the  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  perforatus  tendon  where  it  seems  to  join  the  dip,  and  along  this 
margin,  just  in  front  of  it,  make  an  inch  incision.  This  exposes  not  only  the 
main  trunk,  but  also  the  median  branch  which  it  gives  off,  so  that  either  one 
or  both  may  here  be  excised.  If  we  operate  on  the  back  of  the  coronet,  we 
divide  the  main  trunk  which  runs  into  the  foot.  This  is  rather  difficult  to 
expose,  and  by  no  means  without  danger.  Select  a  spot  half  an  inch  above 
the  lateral  cartilages ;  trace  carefully  the  insertion  of  the  perforatus,  making 
certain  of  the  spot  by  ascertaining  if  the  perforans  can  be  felt  where  it  comes 
between  its  two  branches  ;  next,  select  the  posterior  border  of  the  insertion 
of  the  perforatus  tendon,  and  cut  down  on  it  just  in  front  of  this  border, 
cutting  in  a  direction  upwards  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  tendon  itself 
(not  its  insertion).  This  will  expose  the  nerve  which  is  very  closely  confiected 
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with  the  artery.,  the  latter  in  front  of  it ;  above,  but  too  high  to  be  interfered 
with,  is  the  ligament  of  the  pad.  If  preferfed,  and  it  is  certainly  more  con¬ 
venient,  the  incision  may  be  made  from  above  downwards,  in  which  case  it 
is  only  the  previous  direction  reversed ;  feel  for  the  anterior  border  of  the 
perforatus  tendon  just  above  its  insertion  and  carry  the  incision  downwards 
towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  insertion  branch.  I  think  the  first 
direction  I  gave  is  the  safest. 

Neurectomy  may  be  high  or  low ;  that  is,  we  may  excise  the  metacarpal 
nerves  above  the  fetlock,  or  the  plantar  nerves  below  it. 

The  high  and  low  operations  have  each  their  supporters  and  opposers  ; 
the  French,  I  believe,  are  very  partial  to  the  low  operation,  I  hardly  know 
the  feeling  of  English  practitioners  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  they  take  the 
following  rule  as  a  guide  :  if  the  cartilages  and  coronet  are  affected  perform 
the  low  operation,  if  the  navicular  bursa  is  diseased  perform  the  high  opera¬ 
tion.  A  great  many  failures  in  neurectomy  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  low  operation  being  adopted  ;  formerly,  I  seldom  per¬ 
formed  it,  but  I  can  offer  no  good  reason  why  I  did  not.  It  is  said  to  be 
unreliable  and  for  the  following  reason — suppose  a  case  of  incurable  Ringbone  ; 
the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  coronet  are  supplied  by 
different  branches  of  nerve,  as  we  have  previously  shewn ;  it  may  so  happen 
that  we  divide  the  branch  leading  to  the  painful  place,  but  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  not,  for  we  have  no  method  of  determining  at  which  portion  of 
the  affected  coronet  the  pain  is  felt  most ;  if  the  whole  coronet  be  affected, 
then  nothing  but  total  division  of  all  branches  can  be  of  the  least  use.  Again, 
the  recurrent  branches  of  nerve  will  act  to  the  detriment  of  the  low  opera¬ 
tion,  for  although  we  may  excise  a  trunk  leading  to  the  affected  spot,  yet 
sensation  is  carried  on  by  a  branch  this  divided  nerve  has  received  from 
another  below  the  seat  of  operation.  I  think  that  for  Navicular  disease  the 
low  operation  will  prove  the  best,  and  I  purpose  giving  it  a  greater  trial.  I 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it  in  my  late  operations. 

My  views  on  the  relative  advantages  of  the  high  and  low  operation  stand 
thus.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  I  have  performed  the  high  operation, 
and  I  have  only  met  with  one  mishap.  After  this  occurred  I  examined  more 
closely  the  question  of  total  or  partial  deprivation  of  sensation  to  the  foot. 
I  believe  high  neurectomy  is  a  mistake  when  the  low  operation  will  suit,  and 
I  think  that  for  Navicular  disease  the  latter  should  be  the  first  one  tried.  In 
civil  life  this  might  be  objected  to,  on  account  of  uncertainty  in  the  removal 
of  lameness,  but  no  such  objection  can  be  urged  against  its  trial  in  military 
surgery.  I  have  patients  working  now,  suffering  from  Navicular  disease,  some 
of  which  have  had  the  high,  others  the  low  operation  performed.  Both  are 
standing  equally  well,  and  I  cannot  help  in  my  own  mind  regretting  that  I 
have  not  performed  the  low  operation  more  frequently,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
if  we  can  retain  sensation  in  the  fetlock,  the  front  of  the  pastern,  and 
probably  in  a  small  portion  of  the  foot,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  lost  to  us  if 
the  high  operation  be  performed.  It  is  said  that  Sloughing  of  the  foot  is 
more  common  after  high  than  low  neurectomy.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  is  correct ;  we  have  no  statistics  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
frequency  of  Sloughing  after  the  operation.  I  have  had  it  occur  to  me  once, 
and  only  in  one  foot,  though  both  legs  were  operated  on. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  neurectomy  need  not  be  double,  in  other 
words,  it  need  only  be  performed  on  one  side  of  the  limb ;  of  course  this  is 
an  advantage. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why^  in  operating  above  the  fetlock,  divide  the 
main  trunk  of  nerve  so  high  up  the  leg  ?  Why  not  divide  it  immediately 
above  the  joint  and  so  destroy  less  sensation?  There  are  two  explanations, 
(i.)  It  is  much  safer  and  much  easier  to  isolate  the  nerve  higher  up.  (2.) 
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The  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve  becomes  enlarged,  and  if  the  trunk  were 
excised  on  the  fetlock  it  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  injury  from  the  opposite 
limb,  and  the  pain  of  striking  the  bulbous  end  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  animal  on  his  knees,  particularly  if,  from  previous  injury,  the  nerve  was 
congested. 

Operation. — I  seldom  perform  this  operation,  excepting  the  patient  is 
under  chloroform.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  painful  we  are  called  upon  to 
inflict,  and  although  the  intense  suffering  is  but  momentary,  yet  we  have  no 
right  to  cause  pain,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  render  the  animal  insensible  to  its 
presence.  Let  us  endeavour  to  estimate  what  the  suffering  is,  and  our  best 
comparison  is  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  A  large  human  molar  is  supplied  by 
four  nerves,  about  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  fine  sewing  cotton  ;  rupture  of 
these  in  the  process  of  extraction  makes  the  strongest  of  us  quiver.  The  meta¬ 
carpal  nerve  of  the  horse  is  quite  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider,  and  equal 
to  at  least  a  hundred  pieces  of  sewing  cotton  in  thickness,  so  that  division 
of  it  is  about  equal  to  the  simultaneous  extraction  of  twenty-five  large  four- 
fanged  molars !  If  we  perform  neurectomy  on  both  fore  legs,  it  is  equal  to 
the  extraction  of  one  hundred  teeth  !  This  is  only  a  calculation  of  the  agony 
caused  by  the  division  ;  it  does  not  take  into  account  that  produced  by  pinch¬ 
ing  the  nerve  with  forceps  occasionally  to  see  whether  we  have  got  hold  of 
the  right  structure,  or  the  accidental  touches  it  receives  in  clearing  it  and 
passing  the  needle  under.  We  have  no  right  to  inflict  this  suffering,  if  an 
anaesthetic  is  available. 

Lately,  I  have  produced  local  anaesthesia  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  Twenty-five  minims  is  ample  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  few  cases  I  tried  it  on,  the  operation  was  quite  painless. 

Before  leading  my  patient  on  to  the  operating  bed  I  invariably  have  him 
trotted,  not  only  to  see  how  he  is  going,  but,  if  one  limb  only  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  on,  to  make  quite  certain  of  the  leg.  This  precaution  seems  almost  un¬ 
necessary,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  when  an  animal  is  down  and  ready  for 
operation,  to  be  uncertain  which  limb  is  affected.  I  once  saw  a  horse  un¬ 
nerved  in  the  wrong  leg  by  a  very  careful  practitioner,  who  took  it  for  granted 
that  in  his  absence  his  assistant  had  cast  the  horse  on  the  proper  side,  and 
he  operated  on  the  upper  leg  accordingly,  which  was  the  wrong  one. 

The  patient  having  been  cast,  I  proceed  to  apply  an  elastic  bandage  to  the 
coronet  and  pastern,  and  wind  it  tightly  on  the  leg  up  to  the  knee.  Above 
this  is  placed  a  tourniquet  (a  piece  of  India-rubber,  which  is  pulled  tight  and 
knotted)  ;  the  blood  supply  is  now  cut  off,  and  the  limb  completely  anaemic. 
This  is  the  so-called  bloodless  method,  introduced  into  human  surgery  by 
Esmarch,  and  first  applied,  I  believe,  by  me  in  veterinary  surgery  nine  years 
ago.  It  does  not  require  the  exact  apparatus  I  have  described;  a  stout 
linen  bandage  and  a  strong  arm  will  take  the  place  of  the  elastic  bandage  ; 
and  some  narrow  rope  and  an  office  ruler  will  supersede  the  elastic  tourni¬ 
quet.  Personal  ingenuity  will  supply  everything,  and  what  a  treat  it  is  to 
work  on  a  limb  in  this  state !  No  sign  of  blood,  no  staining,  the  tissues 
deadly  white,  the  nerve  well  marked,  and  as  easily  removed  as  it  is  from 
the  limb  of  a  subject  on  the  dissecting-room  table.  If  a  mistake  is  made  it 
can  be  rectified,  and  no  one  is  any  the  wiser ;  should  a  branch  of  artery  be 
wounded,  it  can  be  ligatured  without  the  loss  of  a  speck  of  blood,  and  no 
staining  of  the  part  to  interfere  with  our  further  progress.  The  bloodless 
method  has  everything  to  recommend  it,  and  no  single  objection,  excepting 
the  trouble  of  applying  it,  which  is  trivial,  and  occupies  less  than  a  minute. 

High  operation. — The  hair  having  been  previously  clipped  closely,  and  the 
part  thoroughly  washed  and  disinfected  with  carbolic  solution,  the  operator, 
with  his  few  instruments  on  a  small  tray,  held  on  his  right  hand  side  by  an 
assistant,  puts  his  left  hand  under  the  limb  with  the  thumb  uppermost, 
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and  with  it  (the  landmarks  having  been  observed)  feels  for  the  nerve  (it 
can  be  readily  felt  in  the  artificial  ansemic  limb  of  a  well-bred  horse). 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  proper  position  and  keeping  his  eyes  in¬ 
tently  fixed  on  the  place,  he  makes  an  incision  an  inch  in  length  through 
the  skin  ;  the  forceps  are  now  taken,  and  an  assistant’s  hand  under  the  limb 
draws  the  skin  tight  and  so  opens  the  wound— it  must  be  drawn  equally  tight 
on  both  sides,  or  else  the  parts  will  be  disarranged  ;  in  the  absence  of  a 
skilled  assistant,  the  stretching  open  of  the  wound  would  be  perhaps  best 
avoided.  The  next  step  is,  with  the  knife  and  forceps,  clean  the  nerve  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  if  it  can  be  now  seen,  make  certain  of  it  by  passing  the 
needle  and  silk  underneath  it,  and  leaving  the  latter  loose  under  the  nerve. 
The  cleaning  may  now  be  completed,  and  the  nerve  gently  raised  from  its 
bed  by  the  ligature,  and  its  connective  tissue  divided.  A  probe-pointed 
bistoury  is  now  passed  underneath  flatways,  and  the  edge  being  turned  upwards 
the  nerve  is  divided  with  a  slight  stroke ;  the  forceps  next  seize  the  inferior 
divided  portion,  and  if  sufficiently  clear  of  tissue,  it  may  be  pulled  outwards, 
and  a  good  inch  cut  off.  A  suture  of  carbolised  silk  is  passed  through  the 
wound,  and  knotted  together  at  the  end,  but  not  drawn  tight ;  the  leg  is 
covered  with  a  towel,  and  the  patient  turned.  The  wound  being  now  lower¬ 
most  and  resting  on  the  bedding,  no  dust  or  dirt  can  get  in,  because  the  towel 
is  between  the  wound  and  the  litter.  The  towel  is  now  opened,  and  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  limb  is  exposed.  This  is  the  most  difficult  operation, 
for  the  nerve  lies  deep  in  the  hollow  of  the  limb ;  this  may  be  corrected 
greatly  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  being  used  on  the  outside  of  the  leg 
to  press  it  up  ;  feel  for  the  nerve  with  the  thumb,  using  the  landmarks  before 
mentioned,  and  cut  down  on  it  in  just  the  same  way  as  above  stated. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  the  operation  are  that,  once  through  the  skin, 
don’t  put  the  point  of  the  knife  in  too  deep  in  clearing  away  the  cellular 
tissue,  for  in  some  animals  the  sesamoid  sheath  is  dropsical,  and  may  very 
readily  be  snipped  up  in  the  forceps  and  a  piece  cut  off  it,  when  the  synovia 
flows  out.  I  have  had  this  happen  to  me  two  or  three  times  ;  fortunately,  as 
I  always  adopt  antiseptic  precautions,  no  evil  has  ever  come  of  it ;  but  still  it 
is  an  unpleasant  complication. 

Another  point  is,  never  hurry  ;  operating  against  time  is  unscientific,  and 
may  cause  an  accident.  Sometimes  the  nerve  does  not  appear  as  con¬ 
veniently  as  we  think  it  ought  to  ;  this  need  not  create  alarm  ;  it  cannot  be  very 
far  away.*  So,  just  clear  out  a  little  more  connective  tissue,  and  use  the  needle 
to  where  it  should  be,  and  see  if  it  can  be  hooked  up  ;  but  in  using  the 
needle  it  must  not  be  put  in  too  deep.  If  on  the  needle  you  find  a  white, 
slightly  glistening  substance,  with  well-marked  borders,  clean  it  and  divide 
it— you  may  be  certain  it  is  the  nerve ;  if  it  is  a  yellowish-white  body,  with  a 
roundish,  cord-like  feel,  remove  it  from  your  needle,  and  let  it  drop  back — it 
is  the  artery ;  if  another  yellowish-white  substance,  with  a  thin  feel,  don’t 
interfere  with  it — it’s  the  vein.  My  rule  is  to  regard  with  suspicion  anything 
thicker  than  the  ne?ve  should  be. 

I  have  had  very  great  experience  in  this  operation,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
difficult  it  is,  if  the  cellular  tissue  exists  in  any  amount,  either  from  “gummy 
legs  ”  or  other  causes,  to  get  hold  of  the  right  thing.  I  have  taken  out  a 
thickened  piece  of  cellular  tissue  for  the  nerve,  and  I  have  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  divided  the  artery  and  vein ;  but  this  can  only  happen  in  very  bad  legs 
for  the  operation.  Still  it  will  occur — the  best  surgeons  have  met  with  acci- 

*  Last  month  I  was  operating  on  a  case  ;  I  excised  the  external  nerve  readily  ;  the 
internal  nerve  I  could  not  find,  although  I  made  two  different  incisions  for  it.  I  had 
at  last  to  let  the  patient  get  up.  Next  day  he  was  cast  again,  the  low  operation 
this  time  performed,  and  after  a  little  difficulty  the  nerve  was  found.  It  was  half  an 
inch  out  of  its  course,  and  anterior  instead  of  posterior  to  the  plantar  artery. 
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dents,  and  I  hope  the  details  I  have  given  will  not  be  considered  prolix,  for  I 
am  sure  attention  to  them  will  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  only  perform  the 
operation  at  long  intervals.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  piece  of  tissue  I 
remove  ;  a  glance  will  then  tell  whether  it  is  the  nerve  ;  should,  by  any  acci¬ 
dent,  a  vessel  be  cut,  it  can  be  told  as  soon  as  divided. 

Low  operation. — The  same  precautions  in  cleansing  the  part  are  observed  ; 
the  leg  being  removed  from  the  hobble,  and  the  landmarks  ?7tost  carefully 
determined,  the  usual  incision  is  made  as  before  directed.  Remember  the 
artery  and  nerve  are  in  close  apposition,  and  to  excise  the  latter  it  must  be 
very  carefully  dissected  away  from  the  former.  The  only  danger  in  the  low 
operation  is  of  wounding  the  artery  ;  but  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  this  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  operation  completed,  and  the  sutures  in  the  wound,  but  not  tied,  undo 
the  tourniquet,  and  whatever  slight  haemorrhage  may  follow  this  endeavour  to 
stop  with  cold  water ;  sponge  the  wound,  but  on  no  account  attempt  to  close 
it  by  drawing  the  sutures  tight  until  every  drop  of  blood  has  ceased  to  flow, 
and  until  the  smallest  clot  is  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  stained  tissues 
disinfected  by  the  application  of  a  little  carbolic  lotion.  When  everything 
is  ready — and  this  may  take  half  a  day — close  the  wounds  by  gently  tighten¬ 
ing  the  sutures,  adapting  the  edges  evenly,  place  on  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
carbolised  glycerine,  and  retain  it  in  its  place  with  a  bandage,  and  then  the 
wound  is  placed  m  the  most  favourable  condition  to  heal  by  the  first 
intention. 

The  accidents  likely  to  occur  during  the  perfor7na7ice  of  this  operatio7i  are 
three :  the  division  of  the  artery,  of  the  vein,  and  the  opening  of  the  sesa¬ 
moid  synovial  bursa.  The  first  two  could  hardly  occur  (speaking  of  the  high 
operation)  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  but  the  latter  may  occur  on  either 
side.  With  the  low  operation  there  is  no  bursa  to  open,  but  the  artery  may 
be  divided. 

If  the  thickness  of  the  metacarpal  and  plantar  nerves  be  known,  anything 
larger  than  these  on  the  needle  must  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  analyze  their  composition.  If  the  structure  we  raise  is  very 
large,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  artery  or  vein  is  included  with  it.  Should 
it,  by  misapprehension,  be  divided,  a  glance  at  the  divided  part  will  tell  us 
whether  it  is  the  artery  or  the  vein ;  if  the  former,  raise  the  divided  vessel 
with  the  artery  forceps  (the  wound  may  have  to  be  enlarged,  as  the  artery 
retracts  when  divided)  and  secure  with  ligature  both  etids  of  it ;  if  the  vein 
be  divided,  only  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel  need  be  tied. 

After  the  vessel  has  been  tied,  complete  the  operation  and  close  the 
wound  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  silk  has  been  used  for  ligature,  leave  the 
ends  hanging  out.  Should  the  artery  have  been  tied,  favour  the  collateral 
circulation  by  immersing  the  foot  and  pastern  in  water  at  blood  heat,  and  at 
night  put  warm  tow  and  a  flannel  bandage  to  the  coronet  and  pastern,  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  ;  in  two  days  this  may  be  discontinued.  Dividing  the 
artery  in  the  high  operation  is  rather  serious,  for  it  is  the  main  branch,  and 
not  the  plantars,  which  is  cut.  I  once  divided  it  completely,  and  ligatured 
the  cardiac  end,  and  though  the  main  vessel  was  tied,  yet  collateral  circula¬ 
tion  became  perfectly  established.  If  the  artery  in  the  low  operation  be  cut, 
it  need  create  no  alarm,  for  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  main  vessel,  and  is 
easily  replaced. 

If  the  bloodless  method  be  adopted,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  about 
dividing  the  vessels,  as  they  are  rapidly  secured,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser. 
But  if  the  blood  is  in  the  limb,  it’s  a  great  tell-tale  ;  a  jet  from  a  metacarpal 
artery  or  vein  is  a  very  large  stream,  and  looks  bad ;  besides,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  securing  the  vessels,  as  the  jet  is  blinding.  If  this  accident 
happened  in  a  non-bloodless  operation,  I  would  recommend  emptying  the 
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limb  with  a  bandage,  and  applying  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  then  searching 
for  the  wounded  vessel  and  securing  it. 

Opening  the  synovial  bursa  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  particularly  if  it  be 
dropsical ;  the  nerve  lies  close  to  its  surface,  and  once  through  the  skin,  the 
knife  and  needle  cannot  be  used  too  cautiously.  I  have  opened  the  bursa 
three  or  four  times  ;  the  synovia  ran  out,  but  I  never  had  the  least  unpleasant¬ 
ness  from  this  accident,  nor  did  I  retard  recovery ;  I  attribute  this  to  anti¬ 
septic  precautions. 

After  the  operation  I  keep  my  patient  on  low  diet  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  wounds  being  dressed  morning  and  evening.  If  there  is  no  local 
swelling  or  tenderness,  everything  is  going  on  well,  and  the  sutures  may  be 
removed  in  safety  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  the  wounds  will  be  found 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  Such  results  are,  of  course,  most  satisfactory, 
and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  delivering  over  to  the  owner  within  a 
week  or  so  of  the  operation,  his  animal  sound,  wounds  healed,  and  horse  fit 
for  work.  Healing  by  the  first  intention  is  only  obtained  when  the  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  has  been  observed.  A  farrier’s  dirty  fingers  touching 
the  wound,  when  being  dressed,  will  frustrate  this  attempt. 

With  every  care  and  precaution  we  can  exercise  in  veterinary  surgery,  by 
far  the  majority  of  operation  wounds  will  suppurate.  Those  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  so  readily  carried  out  by  the  human  surgeon,  are  not  practicable 
with  us.  Dust  from  the  operating  bed,  litter,  &c.,  will  alight  on  the  wounds 
and  so  produce  suppuration  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  attention  ;  still,  I 
have  had  many  neurectomy  wounds  heal  by  the  first  intention,  but  very 
many  more  that  have  not.  On  the  first  or  second  day  after  the  operation, 
the  parts  are  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  the  swelling  may  go  up  as  high  as 
the  knee  and  arm.  To  leave  the  sutures  in  now,  would  be  to  create  further 
mischief :  the  part  is  suppurating,  and  drainage  must  be  established.  Re¬ 
move  the  sutures  carefully ;  a  thin  serous  or  sero-sanguineous  pus  will  escape  ; 
disinfect  ithe  wound  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  poured  in  gently 
with  a  syringe,  and  use  carbolized  bran  dressings.  These  may  be  changed 
twice  daily  if  necessary,  and  the  process  of  granulation  will  close  up  the 
wound  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Once,  and  only  once,  of  the  many 
neurectomy  wounds  I  have  treated,  have  I  had  any  serious  trouble  with  them. 
This  animal  on  the  third  day  suffered  from  acute  Cellulitis  of  one  limb  (both 
were  operated  upon)  which  terminated  in  extensive  Sloughing  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin  ;  it  extended  over  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  denuded  a  space 
four  inches  by  two.  The  process  of  healing  was  very  slow,  and  the  animal 
was  under  treatment  for  some  weeks  and  was  eventually  left  with  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  blemish.  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  as  I  had  exer¬ 
cised  every  care,  and  I  attribute  it  to  deprivation  of  nervous  influence.  The 
opposite  limb  was  never  affected,  and  if  I  remember  properly,  the  wounds 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  This  and  all  other  cutting  operations  require 
absolute  cleanliness,  surgical  cleanliness,  disinfection  of  instruments,  hands, 
towels,  sponges,  and  everything  brought  in  contact  with  the  wound.  I  have 
used  the  spray,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  Sequelce  of  the  operation  may  be  non-removal  of  the  lameness,  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  lameness.  Sloughing  of  the  foot,  tumour  of  the  cut  end  of  the 
nerve,  and  Gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  phalanges. 

Non-removal  of  lameness. — I  have  sometimes  been  disappointed,  in  seeing 
my  patient  out  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  to  find  him  still  lame,  often  as 
bad,  sometimes  worse  than  he  was  before  it.  There  are  few  things  more 
annoying  than  this,  but  the  case  is  seldom  as  bad  as  it  appears  ;  the  only 
thing  to  trouble  one  is  whether  the  nerve  is  properly  excised,  or  whether  a 
small  portion  of  it  has  been  left  behind.  This  is  easily  determined  by  prick¬ 
ing  the  coronet  with  a  pin.  If  the  high  operation  has  been  performed  there. 
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should  of  course  be  no  sensation  when  pricked ;  if,  however,  only  a  filament  .of 
nerve  be  left  intact,  the  foot  is  very  suddenly  lifted  on  the  application  of  a 
pin  to  the  coronet  or  pastern.  Should  this  examination  prove  negative,  the 
wound  should  be  carefully  pressed,  when  perhaps  a  painful  point  may  be 
found,  caused  by  some  irritation  to  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve.  I  believe  many 
of  these  cases  of  lameness  are  produced  by  portions  of  nerve  getting  fixed 
in  the  wound  during  the  process  of  granulation  or  adhesion,  and  that  trot¬ 
ting  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  traction  on  it,  and  so  causes  pain  ;  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  give  these  cases  a  good  smart  gallop  with  the  object  of 
liberating  this  fibril  of  nerve  from  the  wound,  and  I  have  on  many 
occasions  been  very  gratified  by  finding  my  patient  after  this  procedure  trot 
sound  and  remain  so. 

Percivall,  observing  this  non-restoration  to  soundness,  remarks  that  it  may 
be  due  to  the  animal  being  cramped  with  the  hobbles,  or  the  wounds  sore,, 
or  going  lame  from  habit.  Regarding  the  latter  cause,  it  is  really  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  animal  may  have  been  lame  for  so  long  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  go  sound,  and  the  gallop  I  recommend  may  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  confidence. 

Lastly,  the  lameness  may  be  kept  up  owing  to  recurrent  fibres  ;  this  could 
only  happen  in  the  low  operation  where  the  superior  median  and  main  trunk 
of  plantar  nerve  intercommunicate  so  freely.  If  this  should  be  the  case  the 
high  operation  had  better  be  performed. 

Recurre7ice  of  the  lame7iess  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  is  due  to  an  insufficient- 
excision  of  the  nerve.  I  have  known  a  patient  return  to  me  lame  within  a 
year  of  removing  half  an  inch  of  his  plantar  nerve ;  in  this  case  regeneration, 
was  very  rapid.  This  phenomenon  of  nerve-regeneration  has  excited  the 
interest  of  histologists,  and  much  has  been  written  about  it. 

Mr.  Sewell  found  that  nerves  simply  divided  in  the  horse  re-united  in 
about  two  months.  In  some  animals  there  appears  to  be  a  special  prone¬ 
ness  to  nerve  regeneration,  for  one  patient  that  came  under  my  care  I  un¬ 
nerved  three  times  in  two  years,  on  each  occasion  removing  a  good  portion, 
of  nerve.  In  re-operatingmever  cut  down  on  the  site  of  the  original  wound,  for 
you  will  most  likely  be  disappointed,  but  operate  an  inch  above  the  last  incision.. 

Tu77iour  of  the  cut  e7id  of  the  7ie7ve  is  not  in  my  experience  common.  I 
exclude  from  this  the  nodular  enlargement  which  forms  at  the  end  of  all 
divided  nerves  ;  these  club-like  swellings  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness- 
never  give  rise  to  lameness  ;  they  are  not  true  neuromata.  These  latter  are 
histologically  distinguished  by  a  formation  of  true  nervous  tissue  in  the 
tumour ;  but  in  false  neuromata,  such  as  are  seen  always  on  the  cut  end  of 
the  nerve  some  months  after  neurectomy,  the  structure  is  made  up  of  fibrous- 
tissue,  being  simply  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  itself. 

Painful  swelling  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  or  true  neuroma  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diagnose ;  they  sometimes  attain  a  great  size,  cause  excessive  lame¬ 
ness,  and  are  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure.  The  only  treatment  for  them 
is  excision  ;  they  are  not  recurrent. 

SloughiTtg  of  the  hoof  IS  a  serious  complication:  it  is  supposed  to  occur 
through  putting  the  feet  down  heavily,  and  so  producing  inflammation  and 
gangrene ;  it  is,  I  believe,  considered  to  be  most  frequent  in  cart  horses,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  more  common  after  high  and  double  neurectomy  than  after 
the  low  operation.  Another  condition  named  as  favouring  it  is  operating 
while  there  is  any  acute  inflammation  existing  in  the  foot.  I  have  fortunately 
only  met  with  one  case  of  the  disease  ;  it  was  certainly  not  due  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  existing  in  the  foot,  nor  to  the  animal  putting  his  feet  down  heavily,  but 
I  am  convinced  it  was  due  to  high  and  double  neurectomy. 

The  symptoms  commenced  on  the  third  day  after  operation,  by  swelling  of 
the  limb,  and  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  heel.  The  swelling  around 
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the  coronet  rapidly  increased,  and  a  separation  of  the  wall  from  the  coronet 
commenced  where  the  oozing  first  occurred  ;  this  separation  gradually  within 
the  next  two  or  three  days  extended  completely  around  the  coronet,  and  by 
this  time  the  foot  had  commenced  to  slip  forward,  so  that  at  the  heel  one 
could  easily  look  into  the  foot,  which  might  have  then  been  pulled  off.  The 
.animal  suffered,  of  course,  no  pain  ;  but  he  was  destroyed.  On  post-mortem 
examination  the  coronary  band  was  found  enormously  hypertrophied,  the 
coronet  of  great  size,  and,  on  incising  it  to  remove  the  skin,  large  quantities 
•of  serum  poured  from  it.  The  nerves  were  found  at  the  seat  of  injury  sur¬ 
rounded  by  serum,  and  they  looked  congested.  At  the  heel  the  swelling 
was  very  doughy ;  the  pedal  bone  was  necrosing,  and  the  sensitive  laminae 
in  parts  separating  and  gangrenous.  As  the  result  of  nerve-stretching  in  the 
human  subject  peculiar  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  toes  have  lately  been 
observed,  with  destruction  of  the  part.  I  believe  these  lesions  are  identical 
with  those  observed  in  the  horse  ;  the  exact  explanation  of  the  occurrence  is 
difficult,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  some  serious  change  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  part,  due  to  loss  of  nervous  supply. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  Sloughing,  the  French  propose  to  perform  the 
operation  in  two  parts,  viz.,  to  excise  the  nerves  of  one  side  first,  and,  after 
some  time,  those  of  the  opposite  side  ;  they  hope  by  these  means  to  prevent 
the  accident,  by  gradually  and  not  suddenly  cutting  off  the  nervous  supply. 

Gelatinous  Degeneration. — This  so-called  Gelatinous  degeneration  is  an 
interesting  pathological  condition  which  requires  working  out.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is,  like  Sloughing,  due  to  serious  malnutrition,  resulting  from 
loss  of  nervous  supply.  Of  the  exact  histological  changes  we  are  ignorant. 

I  have  met  with  two  or  three  cases  of  Gelatinous  degeneration.  They 
•occurred  some  considerable  period  after  the  operation — as  long  as  two  years. 
The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  is  usually  observed  first  in  the 
hollow  of  the  heel,  and  extending  up  the  back  of  the  pastern.  The  whole  of 
the  tendinous  structures  gradually  give  way. 

After  the  second  or  third  day  of  operation  I  send  the  horse  to  gentle  exer¬ 
cise.  If  I  find  the  wounds  healing  by  the  first  intention  I  delay  this ;  but  if 
suppuration  is  established  I  do  not  find  that  exercise  exerts  any  ill  influence, 
nor  delays  the  healing  processes.  I  commence  with  two  -or  three  days’ 
walking  exercise — the  time  of  which  may  be  gradually  increased,  then 
trotting,  and,  lastly,  cantering  and  galloping ;  if  the  horse  is  to  be  used  for  saddle 
purposes,  jumping.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  an  animal  feels  its  legs  ;  the 
uncertain  walk  soon  passes  away,  and  a  good,  firm,  confident  tread  is  established. 

In  my  opinion  we  possess  in  neurectomy  a  valuable  therapeutical  means 
which  is  not  sufficiently  adopted,  which,  in  well-selected  cases,  will,  bar  acci¬ 
dents,  give  excellent  results,  and  restore  to  usefulness  many  an  animal  which 
would  otherwise  be  either  sold  or  destroyed  for  that  bane  of  horseflesh, 
Incurable  lameness. 


The  January  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  6th,  at  the  usual  meet¬ 
ing-room,  and  was  well  attended.  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
W.  J.  Mulvey,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  were  among  the  visitors  present.  The 
•chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr.  James  Rowe. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  and  Mr.  S.  Slocock  were  ballotted  for  and  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society. 

The  Secretary  then  explained  that  as  the  printer  had  not  supplied  the 
copies  of  Mr.  Smith’s  essay  on  “  Neurectomy  ”  in  time  for  distribution,  it  had 
been  decided  to  postpone  the  discussion  on  that  subject,  and  Mr.  Roots  had 
prepared  a  short  paper  as  an  introduction  to  a  debate  that  evening. 

Mr.  Roots  was  then  called  upon  and  read  his  notes,  dealing  with  the 
-'•various  causes,  the  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Congestion  ;  he 
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drew  largely  from  his  case-book  for  illustration  of  the  various  points  to  which 
he  directed  attention,  and  gave  some  cases  of  interest  at  length. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson  said  he  attributed  the  comparative  infrequency  of  Pul¬ 
monary  Apoplexy  in  country  practice  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  rule  to  get  for 
the  patients  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air.  Mr.  Roots  had,  he  thought,, 
treated  too  lightly  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  ;  it  was  not  usual 
to  see  the  rapid  subsidence  of  symptoms  and  short  duration  of  the  case  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  essay.  In  detailing  the  treatment,  the  application  of  hot  water 
was  not  alluded  to  ;  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  relied  greatly  on  this,  applying  round 
the  animal’s  chest  a  rug  which  had  been  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung  out,, 
and  covering  the  rug  with  a  waterproof  sheet. 

Mr.  Wragg  thought  the  essayist  had  chosen  a  wide  subject,  and  had  only 
treated  of  Pulmonary  Congestion  as  a  result  of  cold.  In  the  paper  a  case 
was  cited  of  Laminitis  supervening  on  the  chest  attack,  but  it  was  a  fact  that 
in  some  cases  Pulmonary  Congestion  was  induced  by  the  pain  and  excitement 
caused  by  Laminitis  ;  it  also  occurred  in  Influenza,  as  a  result  of  the  vitiated 
condition  of  the  animal’s  blood  in  the  lungs.  Congestion  of  lung  also  super¬ 
vened  on  cases  of,  so-called,  azoturia,  and  in  cases  of  severe  suffering  from 
accident,  or  pain  from  sandcrack  and  other  injuries.  He  thought  that  a  horse 
seldom  died  from  Pulmonary  Congestion  alone,  but  that  the  inflammatory 
stage  was  reached  before  death.  Pneumonia,  he  said,  rapidly  followed  con¬ 
gestion  unless  averted  by  bold  doses  of  diffusible  stimulants. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  omitted  to  allude  to  a  form  of  Pulmonary  Congestion, 
which  he  had  occasionally  found  follow  Parturient  Apoplexy  in  cows.  The 
brain  seemed  to  get  sudden  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  lungs.  Unfortunately 
he  had  always  found  the  pulmonary  attacks  fatal. 

Mr.  ViLLAR  thought,  with  Mr.  Wragg,  that  Pulmonary  Congestion,  pure  and 
simple,  was  very  rare ;  one  of  its  frequent  concomitants  was  Congestion  of 
the  liver.  He  had  frequently  observed,  more  especially  in  subacute  forms  of 
the  disease,  a  yellow  appearance  of  the  mucous  membranes  ;  in  such  a  case 
he  administered  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  diffusible  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  when  the  patient  had  been  under  favourable  conditions  as  to  stable 
and  clothing,  he  had  found  the  temperature  fall  as  much  as  two  degrees  in  a  very 
few  hours.  Simple  Congestion  did  occur  in  some  instances,  as  from  over 
exertion  in  the  hunting  field,  and  in  heavy  town  draught  work  in  hot  weather, 
and  in  cases  such  as  these  he  was  inclined  to  regard  favourably  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  bleeding ;  he  had  tried  it,  and  was  satisfied.  Might 
not,  he  said,  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simpson  have  been  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  foreign  matter  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  is  known  to  happen 
in  Parturient  Apoplexy  during  the  administration  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Broad  agreed  with  Mr.  Villar  as  to  the  liability  of  medicine  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  mouth  to  enter  the  bronchii,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  could 
possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Simpson,  as  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  the  animal  was  observed  coinci- 
dently  with  the  pulmonary  attack.  He  had  hjmself  had  cases  of  Parturient 
Apoplexy  in  which  the  sequence  of  affairs  had  been  the  same  as  in  Mr. 
Simpson’s  cases.  After  severe  cerebral  disturbance  had  existed  for  periods 
ranging  from  eight  to  twenty  hours,  sudden  relief  to  brain  and  spinal  cord 
was  found,  the  cow  recovered  consciousness,  and  got  up,  but  the  lungs  were 
rnuch  obstructed ;  it  seemed  in  these  cases  a  complete  metastasis  of  conges¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  his  cases  differed  from  those  of  Mr.  Simpson  by  termi¬ 
nating  in  recovery.  He  treated  them  as  ordinary  attacks  of  Lung  Congestion. 
He  had  long  used  the  hot  blanket  and  waterproof  sheeting,  and  said  he  could 
not  too  strongly  express  his  opinion  of  their  value.  In  chest  complaints  he 
had  frequently  observed  the  complication  mentioned  by  Mr.  Villar,  and  had 
found  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  small  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesia.  He  believed  that  in  these  cases  there  existed  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  that  it  caused  obstruction  of 
the  biliary  duct. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  would  not  like  to  say  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  case  of 
simple,  uncomplicated  Hyperaemia  of  the  lungs  without  any  tissue  changes. 
Mr.  Roots  had,  he  said,  in  his  endeavour  to  shorten  his  paper,  omitted  to 
give  a  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  his  subject.  This  he  rather  re¬ 
gretted.  Mechanical  Hyperaemia  must  be  attributed  to  a  cause,  and  that 
cause  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  back  to  the  heart. 
It  might  sometimes  be  a  cardiac  alfection,  or  a  want  of  tone  in  the  bronchial 
mucous  membranes. 

Mr.  T.  Moore  differed  from  the  essayist  in  his  remark  that  the  Congestion 
originated  in  the  veins  and  extended  to  the  capillaries.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  fact.  As  illustrating  Mr.  Campbell’s  remarks,  he  would  recall  a  case 
of  Congestion  of  the  lungs  which  he  had  some  little  time  ago.  The  horse 
was  suddenly  seized  with  difficulty  in  respiration,  was  attended  at  once,  and 
watched  till  midnight.  In  the  morning  it  was  dead,  and  a  clot  of  blood  was 
found  obstructing  the  pulmonary  vein.  He  considered  that  there  were  several 
causes  tending  to  produce  the  Congestion  in  cows  remarked  upon  by  previous 
speakers,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  long  continuance  of  the  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion,  with  absence  of  movement,  and  the  mechanical  pressure  on  the  chest. 
Doubtless,  also,  there  was  a  nervous  origin,  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  administration  of  medicines  during  the  comatose  stage  was  a  probable 
cause  of  Congestion  from  the  escape  of  medicine  into  the  bronchii.  He  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  giving  powerful  stimulants  ;  it  was  asking  the 
heart  to  propel  more  blood  through  vessels  already  overloaded.  He  would 
try  to  relieve  the  gorged  capillaries  by  other  measures,  and  thus  allow  the 
heart  to  right  itself.  He  thought  the  state  of  Congestion  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Roots  spoke  of  cases  lasting  a  fortnight ;  surely  there  must  have 
been  Pneumonia.  He  did  not  advocate  using  hot-water  appliances  ;  they 
were  heavy,  and  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In 
Congestion  of  the  lungs  there  was,  he  noticed,  a  relation  between  the  respi¬ 
ration  and  the  pulse,  the  latter  being  generally  ten  or  twelve  beats  higher  than 
the  number  of  the  respirations  ;  in  Pneumonia  the  respiration  was  not  so 
accelerated  as  in  Congestion,  and  the  pulse  was  relatively  higher.  The 
medicine  he  gave  was  Liq.  Ammon.  Fort. ;  he  gave  five  minims  in  two  ounces 
of  water  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Simpson  asked  Mr.  Moore  whether  he  considered  his  medicine  a 
stimulant,  and,  if  not,  in  what  manner  he  considered  it  acted. 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  believed  the  ammonia  had  a  chemical  action  ;  it  lique¬ 
fied  the  thick  blood  in  the  congested  capillaries. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  then  adjourned. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Raymond,  was  unanimously 
passed : — “  This  meeting  expresses  its  confidence  in  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  sympathises  with  those  members  of  that  body 
who  were  exposed  to  insult  and  annoyance  while  engaged  in  their  duties,  and 
regrets  that  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbance  have  not  been  discovered.” 

Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 

ROYAL  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  Reading,  on  25th  February,  under  the  presidency  of  Henry 
L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Windsor  (who  is  Mayor  of  the  Royal 
Borough).  There  were  also  preseht — Messrs.  Wragg,  London ;  J.  F.  Simpson, 
Maidenhead;  Flanagan,  Wheatley,  and  Barlow,  Reading;  Woods,  Wigan; 
Blakeway,  Stourbridge ;  Banham,  Cambridge ;  McKinder,  Peterborough ; 
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Rowe,  London  ;  Walker  and  Verney,  Oxford ;  H.  G.  Lepper,  Aylesbury ; 
Varney,  Winslow;  Wilkins,  Lambourne ;  Lant,  Bath;  Hanks,  Wantage; 
Wilson,  Berkhampstead  ;  Irving,  Chipping  Norton ;  Walker  (ist  Life  Guards), 
Windsor ;  Howard,  Newbury ;  Pack,  Maidenhead  ;  Carter,  Guilford ;  Kidd, 
Hungerford  (Hon.  Sec.) ;  etc.  After  the  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Villar,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex,  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association.  The  rules  of  the  Association  were  taken 
as  read.  The  list  of  members  was  read,  numbering  fifty-eight.  The  report 
of  the  Stained  Glass  Window  Committee  was  read,  which  stated  that  they  had 
accepted  the  design  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  and  Co.,  Southampton  Row,  London, 
for  stained  glass  window,  to  be  fixed  in  the  Board  room  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (not  the  Royal  Veterinary  College).  The  design  represents 
Veterinary  Science,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  professor  lecturing  on  anatomy.  The 
Royal  arms  are  also  introduced,  the  arms  being  shown  above  the  subject,  whilst 
the  supporters  and  motto  are  placed  beneath.  The  emblem  of  medicine  (flames 
issuing  from  a  cup)  is  also  depicted  at  the  base  of  the  window  ;  and  in  the 
medallion,  in  the  top  portion,  three  horses’  heads  (after  Landseer)  are  intro¬ 
duced.  The  next  meeting  is  fixed  to  take  place  in  July  at  Windsor.  After 
the  consideration  of  the  election  of  Members  of  Council  in  May,  1887,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  support  Messrs.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  and  F.  W.  Wragg, 
who  are  the  nominees  of  the  West  of  England  and  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  respectively. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting.  Thanking,  in  the  first  place, 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him  by 
electing  him  President,  and  asking  them  to  accept  from  him  a  short  speech  in 
place  of  an  elaborately-written  address,  which  latter  he  had  been  unable  to 
prepare,  owing  to  the  calls  upon  his  time  in  this  very  exceptional  year. 

Having  touched  upon  the  objects  in  establishing  veterinary  medical  asso¬ 
ciations,  he  referred  to  the  many  advantages,  both  professional  and  social,  to 
be  derived  from  the  occasional  mustering  of  veterinary  surgeons,  who  would 
otherwise  be  strangers  to  each  other. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  he  stated  that  it  was  the  junior  association,  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  only  four  years  ago. 

The  popularity  of  his  predecessors  and  the  business-like  method  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  by  their  excellent  friends,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  Messrs.  Kidd  and  Walker,  had  inspired  con¬ 
fidence,  and  at  the  present  time  the  total  number  of  members  was  fifty-two. 
The  attendances  as  a  rule  were  good,  the  discussions  upon  interesting  cases 
and  post-mortem  specimens  were  increasing,  and  he  urged  members  to  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Association  was  to 
encourage  these  discussions. 

Allusion  was  next  made  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
the  President  laid  before  the  members  the  condition  of  the  building  fund, 
which  was  still  indebted  to  the  College  fund  to  the  extent  of  ^1,600,  and  a 
very  strong  appeal  was  made  by  him  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who 
had  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  Institution,  of  which  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  might  justly  feel  proud. 

He  next  referred  to  the  yearly  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  members  in 
the  elections,  stating  that,  whereas  not  long  ago,  and  before  the  present 
system  of  voting  came  into  operation,  twenty  votes  were  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  seat  upon  the  Council,  about  650  votes  were  recorded  for  him  last  year, 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  successful  councillors  of  the  Royal 
College.  Having  referred  to  the  various  duties  of  the  Council,  which  were 
not  at  all  times  pleasant,  he  stated  that  the  members  of  the  profession  began 
to  acknowledge  freely  to  what  an  extent  the  passing  of  the  Veterinary 
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Surgeons  Act  was  likely  in  a  few  years  to  benefit  members  of  the  College. 
Brief  reference  was  made  to  the  disturbances  by  veterinary  students  in 
Edinburgh,  the  President  avoiding  the  mention  of  details,  as  a  committee  was 
about  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Two  questions,  he  said,  were  now  engaging  the  attention  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  namely,  our  horse  supply,  and  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act.  * 

With  regard  to  the  former,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  three 
years  ago,  a  paper  on  that  subject  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  his  brother.  His  suggested  remedy  was  government  assistance, 
not  by  the  establishment,  of  large  breeding  establishments,  but  by  obtaining 
for  the  use  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  the  best  stallions  of  all  classes, 
and  allowing  agriculturalists  to  send  their  mares  to  them  for  a  nominal  fee, 
care  being  taken  that  no  mares  should  be  allowed  the  services  of  these  stal¬ 
lions,  unless  certified  by  the  appointed  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  district  to 
be  free  from  hereditary  disease. 

Now  that  exportation  of  horses  from  some  countries  was  prohibited,  the 
scarcity  of  home-bred  horses  would  be  realised  ;  it  was  a  serious  question, 
and  one  which  the  English  Government  would  have  to  face  very  shortly. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  and  Orders  had  been  the  means 
of  keeping  this  country  comparatively  free  from  many  diseases  ;  thus  in  i88i, 
according  to  the  return  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  5,823  diseased  animals 
were  imported  into  this  country  and  detained.  The  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  those  who  send  their  ship  loads  of  cattle  is  so  great,  that  in  their  own 
interest  they  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  seizure  on  landing.  Now  so 
stringent  are  the  foreign  and  landing  orders,  that  in  1885  only  27  diseased 
animals  were  brought  to  this  country,  and  of  that  number  16  were  cases  of 
Sheep-scab.  This  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  professional  advisers 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

Unfortunately  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  spread  very  rapidly  in  Scotland  ; 
thus  in  1885^  the  number  of  outbreaks  in  that  country  was  60,  whereas  in 
1886  they  numbered  200,  while  the  number  of  animals  attacked  rose  from  415 
to  1,000.  The  subject  of  inoculation  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  at  the  next  meeting  a 
paper  would  be  read  before  the  members  by  one  who  had  given  the  question 
very  serious  consideration. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  extraordinary  freedom  from  Glanders,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  interesting  statistics  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  were  laid  before  the  members,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
London  was  the  centre  for  Glanders  and  Farcy,  and  that  the  returns  from 
those  counties  whose  horses  go  in  and  out  of  London  contribute  largely  to 
the  total  number  for  England. 

In  1885  the  total  number  of  cases  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  in  England  was 
532  ;  in  Scotland,  4  ;  and  in  Wales,  2. 

The  scheduling  of  Anthrax  and  Rabies,  as  diseases  under  the  Act,  was  a 
wise  measure,  and  the  returns  from  the  Privy  Council  with  regard  to  those 
diseases  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest  and  anxiety  by  all. 

Having  said  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  National  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  and  pointed  out  the  good  work  which  was  being  done  by  the 
National  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society,  the  President  concluded 
by  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  him  in  July,  at  Windsor. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'  i 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester, 
December  8th,  1886.  , 

Present :  Thomas  Briggs,  Esq.  (President),  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Thomas 
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Greaves,  W.  Whittle,  J.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  T.  Leather,  A. 
Leather,  J.  Bridge,  S.  Locke,  R.  Herbert,  A.  Lawson,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme, 
W.  Woods,  jun.,  G.  Ellison,  T.  E.  Horrocks,  H.  Ferguson,  and  J.  W.  Ingram. 

Visitors:  Dr.  Wolstenholme,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Edwards  and  J.  Moore. 

Read  circular  convening  meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor  Williams, 
Messrs.  E.  Faulkner,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  James  Marshall,  and  J.  S.  Hurndall. 

Letters  from  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurndall  were  read,  saying 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  had  much  pleasure  in  withdrawing  their 
resignations. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  nominated  Mr.  A.  B.  Wren,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  J.  Munro,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Altrincham,  as  members  of  this  Association. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  that  the  best 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  the  office-bearers  for  the  past  year. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  Woods,  jun.)  then  read  his  annual  report,  which 
in  due  course  will  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Resolved  that  the  late  Auditors,  Mr.  J.  Lawson  and  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  be 
re-elected. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  that  Mr.  T.  Briggs  be 
re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  that  Mr. 
A.  Leather  be  elected  Secretary.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  that  Mr.  W.  Woods, 
jun.,  be  re-elected  Treasurer.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed,  and  Mr.  Whittle  seconded,  the  election  of 
Messrs.  S.  Locke,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  and  A.  Darwell,  as  Vice-presidents. 
Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  then  read  a  very  interesting  and  carefully-com¬ 
piled  paper  on 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Responding  to  the  request  of  our 
worthy  Chairman  that  I  should  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting,  I  have  ventured  upon  that  of  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

In  this  subject  centres  at  the  present  time  a  very  vortex  of  interest  alike  to 
the  general  public,  the  surgeon,  and  the  scientist. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  mortality,  need 
excite  little  attention,  but,  when  considered  with  regard  to  the  protracted  and 
terrible  anxiety  which  is  experienced  by  those  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and 
the  agonising  certain  death  which  follows  if  the  disease  has  been  contracted, 
attention  is  arrested  and  interest  is  aroused,  but  this  interest  rises  to  the 
highest  point  when  a  cure  is  announced  on  good  authority,  and  by  a  method 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  or  to  be  an  important  factor  in  revolutionising 
all  our  preaccepted  ideas  of  disease  and  its  treatment. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  have  been  recognised  for  centuries.  Of  the 
symptoms,  I  need  only  remark  that  in  the  dog  there  is  no  dread  of  water,  nor 
any  nervous  paroxysms  on  seeing  it,  or  in  attempting  to  swallow  the  same. 

In  the  dog  also  we  recognise  two  varieties  of  Rabies,  viz.,  furious  and  para¬ 
lytic,  or  dumb  Rabies;  in  the  human  subject  one  form  only  is  seen,  and  that 
a  modification  of  the  furious  description. 

Of  the  treatment  of  Hydrophobia  in  the  past,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  every 
means  to  prevent  and  cure  had  been  tried,  and  proved  futile  ;  charms,  incanta¬ 
tions,  and  nostrums,  methods  of  rational  and  irrational  treatment,  have  been 
multiplied  ad  infi7iitum ;  the  ignorant  have  quacked,  and  the  learned  have 
pondered,  but  no  progress  has  been  made. 
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"From  this  point,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  studies 
of  M.  Pasteur,  who,  commencing  some  30  years  ago,  confirmed  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dumas  that  fermentation  was  a  process  induced  and  maintained  by 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  certain  living  organism. 

His  further  researches  have  established  the  fact  that  all  forms  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  putrefaction  are  due  to  similar  physiological  phenomena. 

His  continued  discoveries  have  placed  him  in  the  van  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  life  except  from  pre-existing  life,  whilst  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  a  minute  vegetable  organism 
is  the  cause  of  such  devastating  diseases  as  “  Pebrine  ”  and  “  Flacherie  ”  in 
silkworms.  Cholera  in  fowls,  and  Anthrax  in  cattle,  has  qualified  him  in  the 
highest  degree  as  an  investigator  of  the  specific  nature  of  Rabies  and 
Hydrophobia. 

Pasteur’s  investigations  have  not  terminated  when  the  precise  cause  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  arrived  at.  No  !  Steadily  following  the  line,  making  experiment 
after  experiment,  and  verification  in  abundance,  he  has  perfected  a  mode  of 
inoculation  which  gives  immunity  from  Fowl  Cholera  and  Anthrax,  and  leads 
thoughtful  men  to  consider  that  all  the  so-called  specific  diseases  with  incu¬ 
bative  periods  are  due  to  the  presence  of  similar  minute  organisms,  and  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  modify  or  control  these  diseases  by  introducing  into  the 
economy  either  the  obnoxious  microbe  itself,  after  it  has  been  prepared  by 
particular  culture,  or  by  introducing  other  microbes,  which  experiment  has 
demonstrated  as  being  antagonistic  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  former  and 
disease-producing  germs. 

In  the  year  1880,  Pasteur’s  position  as  a  physiological  and  pathological 
savant  was  something  as  I  have  just  attempted  to  sketch.  In  December  of 
that  year  a  child  died  of  Hydrophobia  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  ;  she 
had  been  previously  bitten  by  a  dog  undoubtedly  rabid.  Shortly  after  death 
Pasteur  took  a  little  of  the  saliva  from  this  child’s  mouth,  and  inoculated 
some  rabbits  with  it ;  the  rabbits  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours  afterwards. 
Other  rabbits  were  inoculated  from  these,  and  others  in  succession  were 
inoculated,  both  by  means  of  their  saliva  and  blood ;  each  series  died  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  one  preceding  it ;  but  the  symptoms  exhibited  were 
not  those  of  Rabies. 

Further  investigation  showed  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  microbe  in 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  8  ;  this  was  also  found  in  normal  human  saliva.  How¬ 
ever,  cultivation  of  this  organism  in  veal  broth  produced  death  in  rabbits,  and 
Pasteur  considered  it  a  new  disease. 

Continuing  his  experiments  with  rabid  dogs  and  rabbits,  Pasteur  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  poison  did  not  exist  in  the  blood,  for  it  was  found 
that  Rabies  did  not  follow  when  blood  from  a  rabid  animal  had  been  injected 
into  another. 

After  this  Pasteur  determined  to  seek  for  the  virus  in  the  nervous  system^ 
as  suggested  by  M.  Duboue  in  1879.  He  commenced  by  inoculating  with 
small  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  frontal  portion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  from  animals  which  had  died 
of  Rabies  ;  these  inoculations  resulted  in  death  from  Rabies  in  periods  vary¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  forty  days.  He  also  found  that  the  transmission  never 
failed  when  the  inoculation  was  made  beneath  the  dura-mater,  and  also  he 
noticed  that  the  period  of  inoculation  was  shorter  when  the  poison  was  thus 
introduced. 

In  1882  Pasteur  announced  to  the  Academy  that  he  had  by  further 
experiment  verified  his  previous  conclusions,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
in  inoculating  with  the  saliva  of  a'  rabid  animal  death  might  ensue  in. 
one  of  three  ways,  viz. : — 

1st.  In  a  few  hours  by  what,  in  1880,  he  called  a  new  disease,  viz.,  that  due  to 
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the  proliferation  of  thediplococcus  (figure  of  8  microbe)  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

2nd.  From  Pyaemia. 

3rd.  From  Rabies. 

Further  experiments  demonstrated  that  when  nervous  material  from  a 
rabid  animal  was  injected  beneath  the  dura-mater,  or  injected  into  the  veins, 
each  was  equally  certain  to  produce  Rabies,  and  also  with  about  the  same 
period  of  incubation,  but  this  difference  was  also  observed,  that  when  the 
inoculation  was  into  the  cranium.  Rabies  in  the  furious  form  usually  resulted, 
whilst  venous  injection  was  generally  followed  by  dumb  Rabies. 

In  1884  Pasteur  announced  that  as  a  result  of  further  observation  he 
found  that  the  rabific  virus  was  present,  not  only  in  the  saliva  and  central 
nervous  organs,  but  also  in  the  salivary  glands  and  the  peripheral 
nerves.  This  latter  fact  was  demonstrated,  as  I  have  read  somewhere,  by  a 
French  veterinary  surgeon  in  1803,  who  took  a  portion  of  the  crural  nerve 
from  a  rabid  cat  whilst  alive,  and  with  it  inoculated  a  dog,  which,  in  due 
course,  died  with  Rabies. 

These  experiments  further  indicated  that,  irrespective  of  mode  of  intro¬ 
duction,  the  form  of  Rabies  (furious  or  dumb)  induced  in  the  dog  was  due 
to  the  amount  of  poison  injected,  that  furious  Rabies  succeeded  a  small 
quantity,  and  that  Paralytic  Rabies  followed  a  large  dose. 

The  next  stage  in  these  discoveries  was  the  observation  of  the  fact  that 
when  Rabies  has  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of  animals  of  the  same 
species,  the  virus  attains  the  property  of  reproducing  Rabies  in  a  very 
definite  period,  for,  previous  to  this  condition  being  arrived  at,  the  incubative 
period  could  not  be  calculated  to  nearer  than  two  or  three  days, 
whilst  now  Pasteur  is  able  to  prognosticate  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  to  within  a  few  hours. 

Continuing  these  researches  through  series  of  animals,  not  only  was  the 
property  of  definiteness  still  further  verified,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the 
case  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  each  successive  inoculation  rendered  more 
virulent  the  produced  virus,  until  a  certain  maximum  was  attained,  at  which 
the  standard  of  virulence  was  maintained  so  long  as  the  same  species  of 
animal  was  the  subject  of  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that 
the  same  virus,  passed  through  a  series  of  monkeys^  became  weaker  and 
weaker  until  a  strength  was  arrived  at  in  which  no  symptoms  of  Rabies 
resulted  where  a  dog  was  inoculated  from  a  monkey.  Again,  if  this  attenu¬ 
ated  virus  was  repassed  through  a  series  of  rabbits  it  was  found  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  virulent  until  the  maximum  was  again  attained. 

The  maximum  of  virulence  thus  obtained  in  the  rabbit  was  found  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  virus  obtained  from  a  rabid  dog. 

Again,  as  this  virulence  increases  in  its  successive  passage  through  rabbits, 
so  also  does  the  period  of  incubation  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  the 
condition  of  maximum  strength,  the  minimum  period  of  incubation  is  almost 
reached. 

Thus,  in  the  first  rabbit  (inoculated  by  means  of  cerebral  tissue  taken 
from  a  dog  dead  from  Rabies,  and  introduced  into  the  cranium  of  the 
rabbit),  an  average  incubation  period  of  fifteen  days  is  obtained ;  but  when 
a  series  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  rabbits  in  succession  have  been  inoculated, 
the  one  from  the  other,  the  period  of  incubation  is  reduced  to  eight  days, 
which  is  further  shortened  to  seven  days  at  about  the  fiftieth  rabbit. 

Now  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  virus  obtained  by  passage 
through  a  series  of  monkeys,  attenuated  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
Rabies  in  the  dog,  was  possessed  of  an  prophylactic  property  or  not,  and  it 
was  found  that  it  was. 

The  method  finally  adopted  was  to  inoculate  a  dog  with  this  attenuated 
virus,  and  at  the  same  time  inoculate  a  rabbit ;  in  due  course  the  dog  was 
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reinoculated  from  this  rabbit,  and  a  second  rabbit,  was  inoculated,  and  so  on 
through  a  series,  reinoculating  the  dog  with  virus  from  each  successive 
rabbit,  until  the  condition  of  maximum  strength  of  virus  was  obtained. 

The  dog  remained  apparently  healthy,  although  he  had  been  injected  with 
a  rabific  virus  which  invariably  produced  Rabies  and  death  in  a  dog  which 
had  not  been  thus  led  up  to  its  tolerance. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  this  prophylactic  treatment,  and 
they  reported  upon  it  in  August,  1884. 

Nineteen  dogs  were  taken  and  submitted  to  the  following  tests,  viz. : — 

Six  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs — three  died ;  eight  were  inoculated  with 
rabid  virus,  from  the  nervous  system,  by  injection  into  the  veins — six  died  ; 
five  were  inoculated  under  the  dura  mater — five  died ;  all  from  Rabies. 

Then  twenty-three  dogs  which  Pasteur  had  prepared  were  taken  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  similar  tests  ;  in  twenty-two  of  them  no  ill  effects  followed,  but  one 
died — this  was  in  all  probability  not  from  Rabies,  as  three  rabbits  and  a 
guinea-pig  were  inoculated  with  cerebral  matter  from  the  dead  dog,  and  no 
Rabies  or  other  disease  followed. 

Many  experiments  were  conducted  with  spinal  cords  of  rabid  animals,  in 
order  to  see  what  change  was  effected  in  them.  They  were  submitted  to 
various  conditions  of  temperature,  were  kept  in  vacuo,  in  carbonic  anhydride, 
in  dry  and  moist  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  etc. 

One  effect  ascertained  was  that  when  a  portion  of  spinal  cord,  removed 
under  antiseptic  precautions  from  an  animal  dead  from  Rabies,  and  inserted 
into  a  jar  of  dry  atmospheric  air,  and  there  maintained  free  from  external 
microbic  infection,  it  gradually  lost  its  virulence,  and  that  finally  it  became  inert 

A  moderately  warm  temperature  was  found  to  accelerate  this  process,  and 
a  reduced  temperature  retarded  it. 

To  test  whether  any  prophylactic  value  was  obtained  by  means  of  this 
new  method  of  attenuation,  a  dog  was  inoculated,  first,  with  a  mixture  of 
sterilised  broth  and  a  portion  of  spinal  cord  which  had  been  suspended  long 
enough  to  lose  its  rabific  properties,  as  proved  also  by  experiment  (the 
inoculation  was  made  beneath  the  skin),  then  on  each  succeeding  day  the 
dog  was  reinoculated  with  broth  and  spinal  cord  which  had  been  suspended 
for  a  period  one  day  shorter  than  that  used  on  the  previous  day ;  this  was 
continued  until  the  dog  was  inoculated  with  the  most  recent  and  most  virulent 
nervous  material.  The  dog  did  not  become  rabid,  and  afterwards  withstood 
any  test  to  which  he  was  submitted. 

-In  1885  Pasteur  had  fifty  dogs,  which  were  in  this  manner  rendered  refrac¬ 
tory  to  Rabies  ;  he  had  not  had  a  single  failure. 

Up  to  this  point  all  the  experiments  were  performed  with  the  object  of  so 
preparing  the  system  of  the  patient  that  when  the  most  powerful  rabific 
virus  should  be  introduced,  it  would  be  proof  against  it,  as  a  completely  fer¬ 
mented  liquid  is  proof  against,  or  contains  no  pabulum  for  the  growth  of  the 
same  ferment ;  and  also  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  we  observe  a  modifying 
or  sterilising  effect  on  the  introduction  of  the  Small-pox  virus. 

This  prophylactic  property  is,  of  course,  widely  different  from  that  of  a 
remedy  or  specific  for  the  cure  of  a  disease.  In  the  former  a  healthy  organism 
is  subjected  to  treatment,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  disease  in  its  ordinary 
mode  of  development  is  more  or  less  established ;  yet,  if  we  sought  for  a 
parallel,  I  think  we  might  again  cite  vaccination  for  Small-pox,  for  I  think 
that  our  medical  confreres  admit  that  vaccination  subsequent  to  the  infection  of 
Small-pox  exerts  a  modifying  influence. 

However,  Pasteur,  reflecting  upon  the  long  period  of  incubation  in  Rabies, 
succeeding  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  the  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  requisite  to  render  refractory  by  the  prophylactic  method,  imagined  that 
possibly  post-vaccinations  might  be  efficacious. 
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This  was  the  position  of  experimental  research,  and  the  attitude  of  Pasteur’s 
mind  when,  on  the  6th  July,  1885,  a  child,  Joseph  Meister,  arrived  in  Paris. 
This  boy  had  been  bitten  in  fourteen  different  places  by  an  undoubtedly  rabid 
dog,  a  dog  which  not  only  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  during  life,  but  had  the 
usual  post-mortem  conditions.  Meister  was  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  with 
the  mixture  of  sterilised  broth,  and  a  fragment  of  spinal  cord  attenuated  to 
the  point  of  inertness  by  suspension  in  dry  air.  The  inoculations  were  con¬ 
tinued  from  spinal  cords  of  increasing  virulence  in  the  manner,  as  described 
with  respect  to  the  dog ;  in  all  Meister  was  inoculated  thirteen  times  in  ten 
days. 

From  July,  1885,  up  to  the  end  of  October  in  this  year,  some  2,496  persons 
have  been  treated  for  Hydrophobia  at  the  establishment  of  Pasteur.  Of  these, 
the  great  majority  have  come  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  surgeon,  stating  that  the  animal  which  had  inflicted 
the  wounds  was  at  the  time  rabid.  Of  1,700  French  patients  thus  treated, 
only  ten  have  died.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  small  minority  of  cases  in 
France  not  sent  to  M.  Pasteur,  there  have  been  seventeen  deaths  from  Hydro¬ 
phobia  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  average  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  the  Parisian  hospitals 
alone  during  the  last  five  years,  have  been  eleven  per  annum.  Serious  wounds 
about  the  face  and  head^  especially  when  inflicted  by  wolves,  seem  to  demand 
a  more  rapid  and  continued  treatment  than  was  instituted  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  to  this  end  Pasteur  has  of  late  been  directing  his  energies. 

Gentlemen,  in  thus  opening  the  discussion,  I  trust  that,  as  the  evening  ad¬ 
vances,  further  explanations  of  the  process  employed  by  M.  Pasteur  will  be 
elicited.  Indeed,  until  I  heard  from  Dr.  Dreschfeld  last  evening,  I  had  hoped 
that  we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  detailed  account  from  that  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  modus  operandi^  as  he  observed  it  last  summer. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  submit  this  paper  to  you  as  a  slight  ex¬ 
pression  of  high  admiration  of  the  genius  and  untiring  industry  of  the  learned 
gentleman  whose  studies  have  formed  its  basis. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  members 
took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Lawson, and  embodied  in  this  resolution  was  a  request 
that  Mr.  Wolstenholme  should  acquaint  Dr.  Dreschfeld  that  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Association  that  he  should  at  the  next  meeting, 
if  convenient,  kindly  be  present  and  give  his  experience  and  views  of 
Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  subjects  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
“The  Anthrax  Order  of  1886  (No.  3,447),”  and  “The  Rabies  Order  of  1886 
(No.  3,448)  ” ;  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  as  to — 

(A)  What  constitutes  “  Anthrax  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  order  ?  and 

(B)  Under  what  circumstances  will  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  premises  come 
under  the  Rabies  Order. 

A  short  discussion  took  place,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  should 
be  reopened,  if  occasion  required. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  concluded  the  meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  February  i8th. 

Present :  Mr.  Thos.  Briggs  (President),  Professor  Pritchard,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Wragg  and  James  Rowe,  London;  J.  F.  Simpson,  Maidenhead; 
Peter  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Thos.  Greaves,  T.  Hopkin,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme, 
Dr.  Wolstenholme,  A.  Lawson,  J.  Lawson,  and  Chas.  Challinor,  Manchester; 
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Wm.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  H.  Ferguson,  Warrington;  U.  A.  Cleeve,  Liverpool; 
G.  H.  Darwell,  Northwich  ;  Wm.  Woods,  jun.,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Wigan  ; 
Dr.  Liptrot,  Stretford;  John  Litt,  Bolton;  N.  J.  Harrison,  Bowdon ;  J.  H. 
Carter,  Burnley ;  G.  W.  Carter,  Keighley,  Yorkshire ;  T.  H.  Simcocks, 
Drogheda;  J.  Faulkner,  Rochdale  ;  Jas.  Briggs,  Prestwich  ;  Dr.  Jones,  Dr. 
McLaren,  J.  Barlow  Hopkinson,  S.  F.  Butcher,  and  G.  Ball,  of  Bury;  and 
Arthur  Leather,  Liverpool,  Hon.  Sec. 

Letters  of  apology,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend,  were  read  from 
upwards  of  eighty  members  and  friends. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  circular  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Lawson,  that  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wren,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Munro,  of  Altrincham,  be  members  of 
this  Association. — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  J.  S.  Carter, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Burnley. 

The  President,  Mr.  Thos.  Briggs,  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Greaves,  that  Mr.  William  Whittle  be  the  nominee  of  this  Association  for 
election  to  Council. — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  .Wm.  Whittle  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  that  the 
Lancashire  Association  combine  as  heretofore  with  the  Liverpool,  Midland, 
and  Yorkshire  Associations,  to  conjointly  secure  the  return  of  their  various 
candidates. 

The  President  (Mr.  Thos.  Briggs)  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Ferguson,  that  the  usual  election  committee  be  appointed. — Carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  and  after  thanking  the  members  for 
having  honoured  him  by  electing  him  for  a  second  time  to  fill  that  chair,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  benefits  that  had  accrued  from  that  and  kindred 
associations  were  incalculable. 

The  Lancashire  Association,  he  was  proud  to  say,  stood  in  the  foreground. 
In  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  during  the  last  year,  he  thought  the  workers  deserved 
the  thanks  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  He  was  sorry  there  was 
still  a  debt  upon  the  new  building  in  Red  Lion  Square.  He  had  only  given 
a  mite,  so  far,  himself;  but  he  hoped  before  the  present  Jubilee  year  was 
over,  the  debt  would  be  wiped  out,  and  he  hoped,  too,  to  be  able  to  give 
another,  if  a  somewhat  small  donation.  Considerable  discussion  and  letter¬ 
writing  had  happened  in  connection  with  the  examining  boards  of  the  past 
five  years.  Personally,  he  was  in  favour  of  veterinary  surgeons  only  filling 
theiposition  of  examiners,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  the  Council  would  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  remarks  of  men  who  are  more  or  less  interested,  and  con¬ 
sequently — unwittingly  it  might  be — biased.  The  disgraceful  and  disorderly 
proceedings  of  the  students  at  Edinburgh  were  a  source  of  regret.  Surely 
by  this  time  everybody  has  regretted  that  such  conduct  happened.  He  could 
not  but  blame  certain  teachers  for,  to  his  mind,  the  unwise  support  and  counsel 
given  to  the  students,  actually  after  there  should  have  been  time  for 
reflection.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Walley,  denying  this 
countenance,  and  as  the  Professor  had  given  permission,  he  would  read  the 
letter.  He  would  not  like  it  to  be  inserted  in  either  of  the  Journals,  as  the 
letter  was  not  couched  in  quite  courteous  language.  The  Council  of  the 
R.C.V.S.  had  met  on  Wednesday  last  upon  this  special  question,  but  he 
could  not  say  what  had  taken  place.  No  doubt,  in  the  after-dinner  speeches 
something  would  be  heard  upon  this  subject.  The  Council  and  the  examiners 
certainly  deserved  the  support  of  the  outside  profession,  and  the  examination 
was  very  far  from  being  stiff,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went.  It  seemed 
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strange  that  many  members  of  the  College  in  Red  Lion  Square  did  not 
know  the  exact  relations  between  it  and  the  four  teaching  colleges.  The 
public,  of  course,  knew  less.  It  did  not  know  that  we  had — what  the 
medical  profession  has  been  struggling  for  for  years — a  conjoint  examining 
board ;  and  that  the  teaching  schools  taught  whilst  the  R.C.V.S.  examined 
and  granted  diplomas.  Seeing  that  no  discussion  could  follow  the  President, 
he  would  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  the  common  cattle  diseases,  which  so 
materially  affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease,  he  thought,  was  all  but  “  non  est,”  and  this  was  due  to  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  Privy  Council.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  still 
raging  in  Scotland,  and  that  poor  benighted  country,  Ireland,  was  blamed 
for  the  fact.  He  would  like  to  have  said  something  upon  inoculation,  but 
thought  he  knew  nothing  new.  Tuberculosis  (or  Consumption)  in  cattle^ 
was,  if  anything  on  the  increase ;  heredity  and  high-feeding,  with  want  of 
sanitary  habitations  were,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  causes.  Sooner  or 
later  Tuberculosis  would  form  part  of  the  category  of  diseases  coming  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  Rabies  in  dogs  and  other 
animals  and  Anthrax  in  cattle  were  by  a  recent  order  brought  within  the 
Act.  How  far  the  Rabies  order  could  be  carried  out,  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  thought  he  might  venture  to  prophesy  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  but 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Anthrax,  as  meaning  simply  Splenic  Fever,  could 
be  much  more  easily  dealt  with. 

The  members  and  guests  afterwards  took  dinner,  after  which  the  usual 
patriotic  and  professional  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  the  intervals  being 
enlivened  by  songs  and  musical  selections  contributed  by  several  of  those 
present.  Arthur  Leather,  Hon.  Sec. 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  February  nth,  1887,  the  President  (R.  C. 
Edwards,  Esq.)  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present :  Messrs.  Briggs,  Barnes,  Davies,  Dobie,  A.  Leather, 
Morgan,  Whittle,  Woods,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters,  regretting  inability  to  attend,  were  received  from  Professors 
Robertson,  Williams,  Walley,  and  McCall,  Messrs.  Wolstenholme,  J.  and  A. 
Lawson,  J.  S.  Hurndall,  Smart,  Locke,  P.  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  Greaves,  and 
Faulkner. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business  the  Treasurer  (Geo.  Morgan,  Esq.) 
read  his  report,  which  was  duly  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Woods,  sen.,  Wigan,  was  unanimously  selected  as  nominee  of  the 
Association  for  election  as  Member  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Association  were  appointed  to  further  Mr.  Wood’s  candidature. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  After  thanking  the 
members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
the  benefits  and  pleasures  which  he  had  derived  from  attending  the  meetings 
of  this  and  kindred  associations.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Veterinary 
Mutual  Defence  Society. 

’  The  President  regretted  that  some  members  of  the  profession  amalgamated 
dealing  in  horses  with  their  practice,  and  contended  that  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  had  plenty  to  do  to  practise  his  profession,  without  interfering  with 
trades  ;  that  spare  time  should  be  devoted  to  studying  the  many  complex 
diseases,  with  the  view  of  discovering  some  remedial  agents  which  have,  so 
far,  baffled  the  most  learned. 

After  touching  upon  the  subject  of  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  he 
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proceeded  to  analyse  the  late  order  of  Privy  Council  concerning  Rabies  and 
Anthrax.  Of  the  Rabies  order,  he  thought  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
premises  might  very  seriously  affect  veterinary  surgeons’  establishments,  and 
suggested  that  the  Royal  College  should  take  the  matter  up  and  use  its  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  view  of  liberating  veterinary  estab¬ 
lishments  from  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Davies  kindly  communicated  details  of  two  interesting  cases, 
which  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  and  elicited  a  useful  discussion  upon 
them. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Henry  Sumner,  Hon.  Sec. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  on  February  nth,  1887.  Members 
present :  Messrs.  A.  Over  (President),  T.  Greaves  (Manchester),  F.  Wragg 
(London),  F.  Blakeway  (Treasurer),  Cross  (Shrewsbury),  J.  Parker  (Birming¬ 
ham),  R.  C.  Trigger  (Newcastle,  Staff.),  H.  Olver  (Tamworth),  E.  Hodgkinson 
(Uttoxeter),  C.  Barnes  (Cheadle),  J.  Malcolm  (Birmingham),  G.  Smith 
{Tunstall),  and  T.  Chambers  (Dudley,  Hon.  Secretary).  Mr.  Theelan  and 
Mr.  F.  dunes  (veterinary  student)  were  present  as  visitors.  Apologies  for 
non-attendance  were  received  from  Professors  Walley  and  Williams  (Edin¬ 
burgh),  Axe  (London),  and  Messrs.  J.  Reynolds,  Verney,  Price,  Simpson, 
O.  Hills,  Golden,  Perrins,  Barling  (Ross),  Carless  (Stafford),  and  Captain 
Russell. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  F.  Blakeway  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  sad  loss  the 
society  had  sustained  through  the  death  of  one  of  its  members — Mr.  A.  J. 
Cartv/right,  of  Wolverhampton.  He  felt  that  our  time  was  so  short  that  we 
ought  to  be  even  more  united,  and  hold  the  right]  hand  of  fellowship  to  each 
other  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  he  asked  the  meeting  to  pass  a  vote  of 
condolence  with  the  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  Trigger,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  in  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  (with  whom  he  was  articled)  he  personally  sincerely  grieved  for 
a  true  friend  of  many  years’  standing. 

Mr.  Olver  moved  that  a  similar  vote  of  condolence  be  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Meek,  ol  Walsall  (another  member  who  had  been 
lost  to  us  since  our  last  meeting),  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  genial  and 
kindly  nature  of  the  deceased,  and  his  regular  attendance  at  our  meetings. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  in  each  case  general  sympathy 
was  expressed  with  the  bereaved  families  by  the  members  present. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dawes  (West  Bromwich),  Mr.  James  Blakeway  (Stourbridge),  Mr. 
John  Blakeway  (Birmingham). 

The  Treasurer  read  a  statement  of  accounts  showing  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Association  of  upwards  of  ;(^i4o. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  notice  that,  as  the  funds  of  the  Association  appeared  to 
be  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  he  would,  at  the  next  meeting,  move  that 
a  sum  of  ^50  (second  donation)  be  given  to  the  College  Building  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  subscriptions  of  certain  members  were  in 
arrears,  and  that  he  made  repeated  applications  for  same,  and  that  in  some 
few  cases  the  entrance  fee  had  not  been  paid,  and  he  asked  the  meeting  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  such  defaulting  members. 

Mr.  Trigger ‘gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move  that  any 
member  in  arrears  with  his  subscriptions  for  three  years  should  be  struck  off 
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the  roll  ol  membership,  also  a  resolution  as  to  the  payment  of  entrance  fee, 
due  notice  of  which  he  will  give  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  — 
Mr.  J.  M.  Parker  (Birmingham),  President ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  A.  Over, 
F.  Wragg,  and  J.  Malcolm  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Blakeway  (re-elected)  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Chambers  (Dudley),  Hon.  Secretary  (re-elected). 

These  gentlemen  tendered  thanks  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  them, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Olver,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their  efficient  services  during 
the  past  year. 

Ca7ididate  for  Cowicil. 

Mr.  F.  Blakeway  was  unanimously  chosen  for  nomination  for  the  ensuing 
election. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Sanitary  Stable  Manage¬ 
ment.”  He  said : — 

I  purpose  to  devote  this  paper  to  the  different  subjects  so  ably  dealt  with 
by  Professor  Pritchard  before  the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  on  27th  November,  1885,  and  published  in  January  journals  of 
1886.  The  Professor  invited  free  discussion  upon  the  various  interesting 
questions,  or  matter  which  he  brought  forward.  My  intention  is  not  to  differ 
with  him,  but  rather  confirm  him  in  almost  every  particular  by  many  forcible 
and  interesting  facts.  Since  then  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  Reading  in  February,  1886,  when  a  most 
interesting  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  Professor’s  essay, 
and  much  very  useful  matter  was  elicited.  I  intend  to  follow  on  the  same 
lines  he  took,  and  add  my  mite  to  its  interest,  by  relating  many  interesting 
facts  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. ; — 

1st.  Drainage  of  Stables. 

2nd.  Ventilation  of  Stables. 

3rd.  The  Relative  Value  of  Bedding  with  Straw,  Sawdust,  and  Peat  Moss. 
4th.  Roofing  of  Stables. 

5th.  Feeding  Horses — English  Beans,  Oats,  Barley,  Indian  Corn,  Chop,  etc. 
6th.  Temperature  of  the  Stable,  Exercise,  Clipping,  etc. 

7th.  Conditioning,  etc..  Young  Horses,  when  brought  fresh  out  of  the 
Breeder’s  or  Dealer’s  hands. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  subjects  being  systematically  studied  and  elucidated, 
will  our  profession  be  benefited. 

Dramage  of  Stables. 

Some  of  the  horses  I  attend  are  in  stables  under  railway  arches.  I  could 
take  you  to  forty  stables  so  situated,  some  of  them  occupied  by  fifty-two 
horses.  These  had  underground  drains  for  forty  years  or  more  to  my 
knowledge.  These  stables  were  notorious  hot-beds  of  Influenza  and  Chest 
Influenza.  It  was  their  normal  condition ;  although  I  sent  report  after  report 
about  it,  and  got  ventilation  improved  as  much  as  possible,  still  sickness, 
often  fatal  sickness,  was  constantly  occurring  in  them.  At  length  these  drains 
were  attended  to.  The  unbearable  stench  in  those  drains  could  not  be 
believed,  unless  smelt  when  they  were  being  opened ;  the  men  cleaning 
them  out  were  obliged  to  work  with  handkerchiefs  over  their  mouths  and 
nostrils,  and  to  go  every  few  minutes  into  the  open  air,  to  enable  them  to 
live  it  out,  but  the  poor  horses  had  been  tethered  to  the  mangers,  had  to  lie 
down  and  breathe  the  foetid  air,  and  sleep  in  it  night  after  ftight  for  weeks 
and  months,  until  their  blood  became  so  overcharged  with  the  poison  that 
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sickness  and  often  death  was  the  consequence.  All  the  putrid,  rotten 
decomposing  matter  in  the  drains  was  bodily  taken  away,  the  whole  filled 
up  with  sweet  gravel,  surface  drains  laid,  every  stall,  and  the  whole  floor 
concreted,  and  newly  paved,  grouted  and  well  asphalted,  and  now  the 
stables  smell  sweet  and  wholesome ;  but  more  than  this.  Influenza  and 
Chest  Influenza  have  become  a  thing  almost  unknown. 

Ventilation  of  Stables. 

Upon  this  subject  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Professor.  If  we  want  pure 
air  in  the  stable,  the  ingress  must  be  on  the  ground  surface,  on  a  liberal 
scale,  and  the  egress  by  means  of  a  shaft  at  the  highest  point  of  the  stable, 
but  the  ingress  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  cause  a  draught  upon  the 
horse’s  legs  or  on  their  heads.  I  condemn  openings  over  each  horse’s  head. 
A  ventilating  shaft  with  a  gas  jet  constantly  burning  in  it  is  the  very  best 
means  of  carrying  away  the  heated  and  foul  air.  We  know  that  particles 
of  air,  as  they  become  heated,  expand,  become  lighter  and  ascend  to  the 
higher  stratum  ;  they  accumulate  there,  if  not  carried  away.  A  shaft  acts  on 
the  principle  of  a  chimney  ;  see  the  smoke  ascend.  You  may  tell  me  this  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  heated  flue,  but  I  can  take  you  to  some  of  these  long 
shafts  of  tall  chimneys,  where  there  has  been  no  fire  for  weeks,  and  the 
current  of  air  is  so  strong  in  the  shaft  as  to  draw  anything  in  reason  up 
into  the  higher  and  more  rarified  air ;  there  will  be  no  down  draught  if  there 
is  sufficient  and  plentiful  supply  or  ingress  of  fresh  air  on  the  ground  surface. 
Nimrod,  an  old  writer,  speaks  of  the  air  that  can  enter  through  a  key-hole 
being  sufficient  for  a  stable  ;  but  if  the  inlet  of  pure  cool  air  on  the  ground 
surface  is  deficient  in  quantity,  it  will  be  found  very  diflicult  indeed  to  get 
rid  of  the  foul  air;  it  will  be  found  sometimes  traversing  a  direction  just  the 
opposite  to  that  intended. 

The  Gas  Jet  burning  in  the  Shaft. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  and  ingenious  idea,  it  is  altogether  a  new  idea,  an 
innovation  in  the  systems  of  ventilation  of  stables,  many  of  which  old  systems 
it  must  be  admitted  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  this  method  which  I 
am  advocating  will  take  the  lead,  and  should  be  set  forth  beyond  the  shadow 
of  any  possible  doubt.  The  principle  of  action  is  understood  on  scientific  and 
thoroughly  practical  ground,  its  real  utility  and  importance  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated  ;  in  finally  deciding  on  the  principle  of  ventilation,  no  element  of 
uncertainty  should  be  allowed  to  prevail.  The  gas  jet  is  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  a  little  way  up  the  §haft,  its  action  is  the  same  as  the  fire  in  the 
shaft  of  a  coal  mine  ;  by  its  burning  the  air  a  vacuum  is  created,  and  the  rest  of 
the  air  in  the  shaft  is  rarefied  the  air  below  rushes  in  and  ascends  more 
rapidly,  a  current  is  created  ;  it  is  well  known  that  foul  air  is  a  bad^traveller, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  under  this  contrivance  the  foul  air  is  sucked  up  to  the 
shaft  and  carried  away  more  effectually  than  by  any  other  known  means,  the 
temperature  is  lowered  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  means.  I  know  stables 
in  which  the  temperature  has  become  reduced  thirteen  degrees  lower  than 
before  the  gas  jet  was  in  use. 

Bedding. 

For  some  time  after  sawdust  had  become  more  generally  used  I  felt  a 
prejudice  against  it ;  I  thought  it  looked  comfortless,  cheerless,  and  miserable. 
I  thought  the  horses  looked  cold  and  starved.  For  a  time,  I  found  many  horses 
would  not  lie  down  on  sawdust  beds.  Two  of  my  employers,  who  have  about 
300  horses  each  in  Manchester,  have,  been  using  it  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 
We  find  the  horses  do  as  well  on  it  as  on  straw  beds ;  I  find  the  temperature 
of  the  stables  is  higher  than  in  stables  bedded  with  straw,  as  if  heat  is 
generated  in  the  sawdust,  and  not  in  straw.  Our  experience  is  that  in  no  sense 
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is  it  objectionable  ;  the  horses’  skins  are  as  clean  and  coats  as  glossy,  their  feet 
quite  as  good,  and  their  general  health  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
bedded  in  straw.  Several  of  my  employers  use  the  moss  litter,  and  in  every 
instance  they  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  they  speak  of  it 
improving  the  condition  of  the  feet ;  they  would  not  exchange  it  for  either 
straw  or  sawdust ;  they  speak  of  it  being  a  great  preservative  to  the  feet,  and 
also  as  being  an  active  agent  in  securing  good  health ;  I  know  it  is  said  that 
coughs  and  colds  are  almost  unknown  where  it  is  used  ;  no  fear  of  choking 
drains  if  surface  drains  are  used,  which  are  always  sweet  and  clean. 

Roofing  of  Stables. 

Again  I  am  entirely  with  the  Professor ;  slates  and  corrugated  iron  roofs 
are  cold  in  the  winter  and  hot  in  the  summer  ;  thatch  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
thatch  is  often  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  The  hottest  sun 
cannot  penetrate  ;  only  the  external  surface  is  affected,  the  middle  is  moist, 
evaporation  takes  place.  The  evaporation  abstracts  heat  from  the  interior  and 
causes  a  lower  temperature  in  the  stable  in  the  hottest  weather ;  thatch  is 
always  cold  on  its  under  surface ;  slates  and  iron  are  often  as  hot  on  the  under 
surface  as  on  the  upper  surface,  and  this  heat  affects  the  temperature  of  the 
stable.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  stable  having  a  loft  over  it ;  having  a  floor,  or 
ceiling  over  the  stable,  not  too  low,  nor  yet  too  high  ;  lam  strongly  opposed  to 
too  lofty  stables  ;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  they  are  always  cold  stables.  I  have  a 
strong  objection  also  to  wooden  stables  ;  they  are  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in 
summer  ;  this  is  unavoidable  ;  and  no  horse  can  feel  warm  in  the  skin,  be  com¬ 
fortable,  or  rest  in  a  cold  stable. 

Feeding  Horses. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  details  about  the  exact  quantities,  etc.,  but  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  several  points  of  general  interest.  Always  give  food 
before  water.  I  always  had  the  belief  that  English  beans  were  an  essential  for 
ensuring  strength,  endurance,  and  wind ;  during  the  coaching  days  English  beans 
were  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  horse  food  ;  since  then  a  change  has  come 
over  our  opinions.  English  beans  are  almost  discarded — in  many  large  estab¬ 
lishments  entirely  discarded,  they  are  such  a  fruitful  source  of  itchy  heels, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  found  that  barley,  peas,  lentils,  oats,  or  Indian  corn  contains 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  obtain  condition,  strength,  and  wind.  The 
diseases  of  horses  are  many  and  varied ;  but  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
constitution,  owing  to  altered  condition,  that  whereas,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  whilst  horses  were  largely  fed  on  English  beans,  nearly  every  bad 
case  of  Chest  Influenza  in  my  practice  terminated  in  Hydrothorax.  I  have 
operated  upon  scores  of  cases,  six  cases  in  a  week,  but  never  had  a  case  of 
recovery.  Since  then  horses  are  fed  chiefly  on  Indian  corn  ;  I  scarcely  see  one 
case  of  Hydrothorax  in  six  months,  amongst  the  same  class  of  horses,  doing 
the  same  work,  occupying  the  same  stables,  and  attended  by  the  same  method 
of  treatment.  I  recommend  a  large  warm  bran  mash  given  to  all  horses 
once  a  week ;  give  working  horses  oatmeal  gruel  once  a  day,  or  oilcake  in 
their  water  occasionally. 

Te7nperature  of  Stables. 

A  cold  stable  is  comfortless  ;  no  horse  can  come  on  in  a  cold  stable ;  if 
they  are  starved  and  cold  they  cannot  rest ;  however  well  he  is  fed  he  will 
look  bad  in  his  coat  and  be  poor  in  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stable 
has  a  uniform  warmth  (always  providing  it  is  sweet  and  properly  ventilated) 
the  horses  will  have  good  coats  on  them,  will  rest  well,  be  in  good  condition, 
in  high  spirits,  and  always  ready  and  fit  to  do  any  quantity  of  work ;  keep 
temperature  at  about  sixty  to  sixty-eight  degrees.  If  a  horse  is  not  in  regular 
work  he  must  have  exercise  if  health  is  the  object  desired.  Horses  with  thick 
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coats  on  them  will  perspire  a  good  deal ;  even  in  the  stables  there  is  a  wet 
coat,  or  dew  upon  it,  which  has  a  depressing  and  weakening  effect.  Clipping 
their  belly,  breast,  sides,  and  legs,  leaving  the  coat  on  the  back,  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  effect  in  keeping  a  horse  in  health.  Of  course,  a  horse  fresh  from  grass 
or  from  the  straw-yard  should  be  housed  in  a  cool  loose-box  for  a  time. 

Co7iditio7img  Young  Horses. 

Young  horses  brought  into  town  stables  and  town  diet,  straight  from  the 
breeder — often  out  of  the  straw-yard.  It  is  a  great  and  serious  transition  ;  he 
is  subjected  to  an  ordeal  much  greater  than  is  usually  thought  of.  Probably 
the  young  horse  has  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  feeding,  etc.,  preparing 
him  for  a  certain  fair ;  he  is  fat,  soft,  and  sleek.  The  course  to  adopt,  and 
which  is  found  the  safest  course  to  pursue,  is  to  place  such  young  horse  in  a 
comfortable  loose-box,  not  too  warm,  see  that  his  body  is  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature  ;  do  not  give  him  a  grain  of  corn  of  any  kind  for  the  first  fort¬ 
night  ;  let  his  diet  consist  of  chop  and  bran  only.  For  the  first  week 
or  fortnight  he  may  have  oil-cake,  water  to  drink,  and  give  him  exercise 
daily ;  then  half-days’  work  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  him  in  stable  on  cold 
wet  days.  Nimrod,  speaking  of  seasoning  hunters,  says  seven  years’  beans 
and  oats  are  necessary  to  complete  hard  condition ;  but  in  these  railway 
times  we  cannot  indulge  in  such  a  luxury.  The  horse  must  be  got  to  work 
often  when  little  or  no  seasoning  had  been  adopted ;  avoid  washing  legs  when 
dirty.  In  light-bred  horses  let  the  dirt  dry  on,  after  wisping  and  then 
bandaging  them  ;  when  dry  brush  them  well.  When  horses  are  working  hard 
do  not  on  any  account  give  them  large  quantities  of  raw  oatmeal  or  raw 
flour.  I  am  quite  satisfied  these  are  frequently  fruitful  sources  of  Laminitis, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  most  malignant  form.  I  remember  one  case  especially 
in  which  two  pairs  of  horses  were  engaged  in  a  ploughing  match ;  the  soil 
and  field  were  everything  that  could  be  desired,  the  ploughs  were  of  the  most 
modern  construction ;  the  horses  were  perfect  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
work,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  kind  of  work,  their  condition  everything 
that  could  be  desired.  The  day  was  an  intensely  hot  one ;  two  of  these 
horses — that  is,  one  of  the  pairs — were  allowed  to  drink  raw  oatmeal  and  water 
occasionally ;  during  the  day  this  pair  drank  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  weight  of  raw  oat¬ 
meal  ;  the  other  pair  had  none,  but  the  two  which  had  oatmeal  was  attacked 
the  same  night  with  fever  in  the  feet ;  their  suffering  was  dreadful ;  in  two  or 
three  weeks  their  coffin  bones  had  sunk  so  much  and  all  laminal  attach¬ 
ment  destroyed,  and  both  horses  were  shot;  so  great  is  the  sympathy  between 
similar  tissues,  and  so  strong  the  nervous  excitement.  The  other  pair  that  had 
clean  water  only  to  drink  during  their  work,  kept  all  right. 

I  feel  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the  brevity  of  this  my  paper.  I  fully 
intended  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  your  attention,  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  duties  I  had  set  myself  to  do,  I  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  for 
want  of  time,  and  as  the  poet  says — 

“  Thy  pardon,  friend,  I  now  beseech, 

In  this  my  prayer,  if  I  offend. 

One  something  sees  beyond  his  reach. 

From  childhood  to  his  journey’s  end.” 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President,  Messrs.  Olver, 
Wragg,  Malcolm,  Parker,  Smith,  Trigger,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  took  part. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  afterwards  awarded  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  Blakeway,  who  had  exhibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  diseased 
heart. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Birmingham. 

The  members  then  dined  together,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  passed. 

T.  Chambers,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  VETERINARY  SOCIETIES. 

[The  following  observations  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  above 
societies,  were  not  sent  with  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  published  in  the 
Journal  for  March.  The  discussion  was  on  Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia.] 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  glad  he  had  not  anything  new  to  grapple  with.  He 
had  also  heard  with  greatest  pleasure  that  Prof.  M'Call  to  a  large  extent 
admitted  his  (Mr.  Rutherford’s)  case,  and  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
retrogression.  He  could  correct  Prof.  M'Call  with  regard  to  matters  in 
Glasgow,  but  he  preferred  to  pass  them  by.  His  position  was  this— that 
given  a  district  with  this  disease,  no  matter  when  the  operator  was  called 
in,  if  the  inoculation  was  carefully  practised  on  the  lines  he  had  laid  down, 
success  would  be  the  result.  He  went  further,  and  said  this  —  that  if  he  went 
to  a  stock  and  carefully  examined  and  inoculated  all  which  he  thought  should 
be  inoculated ;  and  when  he  delivered  that  stock  to  the  owners  he  would  be 
in  the  position  to  say,  “Your  stock  are  not  only  absolutely  safe,  but  they 
will  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others.”  If  those  animals  were  not 
inoculated,  and  the  disease  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course,  some  dying 
and  some  recovering,  the  latter  would  communicate  the  disease.  By  inocu¬ 
lation  the  propagating  power  of  the  disease  was  destroyed ;  in  fact,  the 
introduction  of  the  outside  poison  annihilated  the  inside  poison.  The  power 
of  the  disease  was  also  destroyed  by  inoculation,  even  though  the  animal 
had  disease  in  a  small  portion  of  its  lungs.  He  had  inoculated  during  the 
last  eleven  years — not  in  Edinburgh  alone,  but  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
thousands  of  cattle.  These  represented  hundreds  of  isolated  individual  out¬ 
breaks  ;  and  he  did  not  know  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  of  one 
case  in  which  he  was  able  to  trace  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  to  any  inocu¬ 
lated  animal.  He  could  take  them  to  scores  of  byres  where  Pleuro  was 
rampant  before  and  where  the  disease  did  not  now  exist.  (Applause.)  Mr. 
Reid,  of  Leith,  had  given  him  the  results  of  inoculation  for  two  years.  That 
gentleman  said  he  had  inoculated  400  cows  in  twenty-two  outbreaks.  Of 
the  number  only  four  byres  required  to  be  inoculated  twice.  On  both  occa¬ 
sions  the  disease  was  distinctly  traceable  from  the  outside.  (Applause;) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  council  meeting,  held  on  March  2nd,  Sir  John  Thorold 
stated  that  the  following  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  reply  to  one  signed  by  the  President,  and 
sent  on  February  3rd  : — 

February  2Zth^  1887. 

“  My  Lord, — Referring  to  your  lordship’s  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  suggesting 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  allegations  that 
the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  eruptive  disease  of  the  udder  and  teats  may 
become  a  medium  of  conveying  the  effective  matter  of  human  diseases,  such 
as  Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria,  without  the  agency  of  a  diseased  human  being, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  to  inform  you  that  his  lordship  has  given 
directions  that  an  investigation  is  to  be  carried  out,- as  suggested  in  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  letter  above  referred  to. — I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  (Signed)  C.  L.  Peel. 

“  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
“Society  of  England,  12,  Hanover-square,  \V.” 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  following  communication  should  be 
inserted  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council : — 
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“  Agricultural  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 

“  44,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

“  Danger  of  Handlmg  Carcases  0/  Animals  Dead  of  Anthrax. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  request  that  you  will 
call  the  attention  of  your  local  authority  to  the  following  notice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Anthrax. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“(Signed)  C.  L.  Peel. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

“  12,  Hanover  Square,  W.” 

“  Notice. 

“  Danger  of  Handlmg  Carcases  of  Anhnals  Dead  of  Anthrax  {Splenic 

Fever'). 

“  Several  cases  of  serious  and  some  of  fatal  infection  have  occurred  in  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  employed  in  cutting  up  carcases  of  animals  dead  of 
Anthrax,  and  it  is  important  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  this 
source  of  danger  to  human  life.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  in  Anthrax, 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  containing  blood,  are  highly  infective,  and  persons 
who  have  any  abrasions,  however  slight,  on  their  hands  or  arms  should  care¬ 
fully  avoid  touching  any  portion  of  the  carcases  of  animals  which  have  died 
of  this  disease,  or  been  slaughtered  while  suffering  from  it.  The  same  care 
is  required  in  dealing  with  fodder,  litter,  manure,  or  other  things  which  may 
be  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  diseased  animals.  Carcases  of  animals 
dead  of  Anthrax  should  be  buried  entire,  without  being  skinned  or  cut,  and 
be  well  covered  with  quicklime,  and  not  less  than  six  feet  of  earth.” 

The  Committee  had  reconsidered  the  rules,  etc.,  of  the  horse-shoeing  com¬ 
petition  at  Newcastle,  and  they  recommended  that  the  competition  should 
commence  on  Tuesday,  July  12th.  They  further  suggested  that  a  fourth 
class  (for  shoeing  roadsters)  should  be  added,  with  the  same  amount  of  prizes 
as  in  the  other  classes — namely,  ^16. 

Professor  Brown  had  presented  the  following  report : — 

“  Pleiiro-pneumo7iia. 

“During  the  eight  weeks  ending  February  19th,  1887,  there  were  loi  out¬ 
breaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain  reported  on  for  the  first  time,  and  465 
cattle  attacked.  This  shows  an  increase  of  29  in  the  number  of  outbreaks, 
and  of  T37  in  the  number  of  animals  attacked,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year. 

“This  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the  continued  prevalence  and  spread  of 
the  disease  in  Scotland.  When  the  returns  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1886 
and  1887  are  compared  separately  for  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  found  that 
while  in  England  in  1886  there  were  54  outbreaks  and  278  cattle  attacked,  in 
1887  there  have  been  only  38  outbreaks  and  188  cattle  attacked. 

“  In  Scotland,  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1886,  there  were  only  18  out¬ 
breaks,  and  67  cattle  attacked  ;  while  there  have  been  this  57ear63  outbreaks, 
and  277  cattle  attacked. 

“  Swine  Fever. 

“  From  the  returns  published  in  the  London  Gazette^  it  appears  that  up  to 
February  19th  there  have  been  this  year  557  fresh  outbreaks  reported  on, 
and  3,495  swine  attacked  ;  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  there 
were  681  outbreaks,  and  3,074  swine  attacked. 

“  Anthrax. 

“  Returns  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  have  been  received  since  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  year  from  the  following  counties  in  England  : — Chester,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Hants,  Hereford,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  North¬ 
ampton,  Northumberland,  Notts,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Warwick,  and  York 
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(W.  R.)  ;  and  also  from  Forfar,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland.  One  out¬ 
break  in  Essex,  in  January,  assumed  rather  serious  proportions,  where  yj 
cattle,  out  of  a  herd  of  about  6o,  were  attacked,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Some 
17  others  were  slaughtered,  and  three  have  remained  alive,  and  resisted  the 
disease. 

“The  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  called  in  and  post-viortem  ex¬ 

amination  of  some  of  the  first  cases  was  infected  and  became  very  seriously 
ill,  and  at  the  date  of  last  report,  a  few  days  ago,  was  scarcely  considered 
out  of  danger.  Two  other  men,  who  had  occasion  to  handle  the  carcases,  were 
also  affected,  but  are  said  to  have  recovered, 

“  Specimens  of  the  food  and  water  supplied  to  the  cattle  have  been  sent  ta 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  articles  are  contaminated  with  the  infective  matter 
of  Anthrax.” 

This  report  having  been  adopted,  Earl  Spencpzr  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  not  only  the  council,  but  also  to  cattle-owners,  to  learn  from 
Professor  Brown  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  any  serious  steps  being 
taken  in  Dublin  for  stamping  out  Pleuro-pneumonia,  because  he  (Lord 
Spencer)  understood  that  an  investigation  would  be  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  assisted  by  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  to  find  out 
whether  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  Dublin  dairies.  A  great  effort  should 
be  made  to  try  and  get  the  disease  stamped  out  in  Dublin,  as  there*  now 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  it  was  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Privy  Council  were  prepared  to  act  with  the  Irish  Privy  Council 
in  the  matter. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  reports  had  been  furnished  by  two  of  their 
chief  inspectors  in  reference  to  the  state  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  in  which  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  apparently  confined  to  a 
limited  area,  whose  centre  was  in  Dublin  dairies.  Cases  has  occurred  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  but  the  whole  thing  was  confined  to  a  very  small  area.  A 
communication  had  been  sent  to  the  Irish  Government  suggesting  a  course 
of  action,  with  a  view  to  stamping  out  the  disease.  The  matter  was  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Executive  ;  and  he  had  been  informed 
that  a  report  from  their  chief  inspectors  in  Dublin  was  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
That  was  the  present  state  of  the  case,  and  he  could  not  say  what  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Irish  Government. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  RECENT  ASSEMBLY  OF  NATURALISTS 

AT  BERLIN.* 

In  the  section  for  veterinary  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  naturalists  at 
Berlin,  held  on  the  i8th  September,  Dr.  Frohmer,  of  Berlin,  read  an  address 

upon — 

Anemia  Perniciosa  in  Horses. 

The  lecturer  gave  a  description  of  |the  disease  in  man,  then  drew  attention 
to  a  report  by  Zschokke  upon  eight  cases  of  pernicious  Anaemia.  The 
animals  were  old,  and  several  stood  in  the  same  stable.  The  predisposing 
causes  seem  to  have  been  :  Igng-standing  in  the  stable,  immoderate  exertion,, 
and  in  one  case  it  appeared  to  result  from  a  severe  pulmonary  attack.  The 
symptoms  were  weakness,  nervous  depression,  increased  respiration,  pallor 
of  the  mucous  membrane — a  typical  fever,  without  disturbance  of  the  appetite,, 
which  was  very  good,  as  a  rule,  and  without  any  local  disease.  The  malady 
terminated  after  a  very  long  course,  in  regularly  increasing  weakness  and 

*  Extracted  from  the  Wochenschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht,  Nos.  40,, 
41,  42,  of  October,  1886. 
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emaciation  and  death.  Post-morte^n  showed  general  anaemia,  emaciation, 
haemorrhage,  accumulation  of  iron  in  the  kidneys,  hypertrophy  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  number  of  red-blood  cells  was  diminished,  and  showed  all 
the  changes  in  form  described  as  Poikilocylosis.  Bacilli  were  present  in  the 
blood.  Zschokke’s  observations  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
disease  with  that  found  in  man.  The  lecturer  had  met  with  two  similar 
cases  in  1885  and  1886,  both  of  which  proved  fatal;  but  he  quoted  one  case 
where  recovery  took  place.  This  horse  had  been  long  under  treatment  for  a 
tread,  and  was  about  to  be  discharged,  cured,  when  it  became  suddenly 
feverish  ;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  the  mucous  membranes  strikingly  pale,  and 
the  animal  was  very  weak,  and  there  was  a  copious  discharge  from  its  nose. 
The  appetite  remained  good.  On  the  sixth  day  the  blood  contained  the 
usual  quantity  of  red  cells,  but  they  were  of  different  size  and  form.  There 
were  no  other  changes  noticeable  in  the  blood.  On  the  ninth  day  improve¬ 
ment  showed  itself.  The  fever  was  reduced,  but  the  weakness  and  the 
pallor  of  the  membranes  remained  for  four  weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  similar  attacks  had  been  noticed  in  the  stable  before.  The  lecturer 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  a  stable  miasma. 

The  Contagium  of  Influenza  Pectoralis. 

Dr.  Schiitz  said  there  were  two  anatomical  forms  of  this  disease.  Firstly, 
there  may  be  yellow  necrotic  areas  in  the  lungs  and  pleura.  (In  these  areas 
the  contagium  is  seated.)  To  this  may  be  added  a  spreading  Pleuritis,  or  a 
perforating  Pleuritis,  through  softening  of  the  necrotic  area  and  perforation  ot 
the  pleura. 

In  the  second  form  the  malady  does  not  appear  in  areas  in  the  lungs ;  the 
hepatisation  is  a  diffused  one.  The  first  form  shows  itself  as  Pneumonia 
multiplex  mortificans,  whereas  the  second  is  a  Pneumonia  simplex,  resem¬ 
bling  Croupous  Pneumonia  in  man. 

In  the  first  form  an  oval  bacterium  was  always  found  in  the  area.  Mice 
inoculated  with  a  pure  cultivation  died  of  Septicaemia.  Three  horses  received 
some  of  the  cultivate  injected  into  their  lungs  ;  they  died.  Autopsy  showed 
Gangrenous  Pneumonia  and  perforating  Pleuritis.  Another  horse,  inoculated 
by  inhalation,  did  not  die.  After  a  time  it  was  destroyed.  Post-mortem 
revealed  Chronic  Pneumonia. 

In  the  second  form  (diffuse  Pneumonia)  the  same  bacteria  are  found  in  the 
hepatised  parts.  Therefore  both  forms  are  etiologically  due  to  an  identical 
process.  As  in  Croup,  there  is  a  fibrous  and  a  diphtheritic  form,  so  in 
Pneumonia  the  disease  may  be  a  gangrenous  or  a  fibrous  inflammation, 
according  to  the  virulence  of  the  contagium.  The  same  bacteria  are  always 
found  in  sporadic  and  epizootic  Pneumonia. 

Meningitis  Cerebro-Spinalis  in  Cattle. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Aachen,  after  stating  that  literature  had  hitherto  ignored 
this  malady,  pointed  out  that  it  was  divisible  into  two  stages — irritation  and 
depression.  At  first  the  animal  is  restless,  shakes  its  head,  but  cannot  bend 
its  neck.  Respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature  normal.  The  irritative 
stage  lasts  for  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  Then  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  at  times  trismus,  occurs.  The  psychae  are  undisturbed. 
Gradually  the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  temperature  falls  below  normal,  and  the 
respiration  becomes  slower.  On  the  second  day  twitching  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  is  noticed,  and  also  of  the  eyelids.  The  speaker  has  only  seen  one 
case  recover.  In  all  the  other  cases  death  occurred  in  six  to  eight  days. 
Autopsy  showed  hyperaemia  and  accumulation  of  a  clear,  reddish  fluid  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Nothing  abnormaPwas  noticed  in  the  spaces  and 
substance  of  the  brain  or  spine.  Treatment  had  no  result. 
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airiitj)  ?Fctertttai*si  H^^artment, 

At  the  Levee ^  held  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
March“ist,  the  following  veterinary  officers  were  presented  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  attended  the  Levee :  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Dr.  G.  Evans  ;  First-classVeterinary  Surgeons  Gillard,  M.  Anderson, 
Longhurst,  Spooner,  Philips,  Jones,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  R.  W.  Raymond. 

From  the  South  Australian  Governineiit  Gazette^  of  December  23rd,  we 
learn  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Thomas  Chalwin  to  be  brigade  veterinary  surgeon  on  the 
Staff  of  the  South  Australian  Forces,  with  the  relative  rank  of  major. 

First-class  Veterinary  Surgeon  Glover  has  returned  to  England  from  a  tour 
of  Indian  service,  and  Veterinary  Surgeons  Taylor  and  Dundon  have  arrived 
from  Egypt.  Veterinary  Surgeon  W.  R.  Walker  leaves  Egypt  for  service  in 
India. 


(©ittttarg. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — W.  F.  Parkes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  Bury, 
who  graduated  'in  1834;  James  Baxter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Errol,  Perthshire,  who 
graduated  in  1843  I  C.  D.  Ashworth,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Heywood,  Lancashire,  who 
graduated  in  1875  ;  T.  S.  Faulkner,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rochdale,  who  graduated  in 
1876;  Edwin  Drake,  Summersland,  Exeter,  graduated  July,  1831;  Edward 
Meek,  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  graduated  April,  1867 ;  Joseph  Hudson, 
London,  graduated  May,  1866;  W.  Douthwaite,  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
graduated  April,  1864  ;  George  Bland,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  graduated 
August,  1879;  Charles  Tennant,  Maybole,  Ayrshire,  graduated  April,  1844. 
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Bone-Setting  in  Dogs. — The  Sportsman  says ; — The  celebrated  greyhound 
Miss  Glendyne  met  with  an  accident  of  so  serious  a  nature  whilst  running 
her  second  course  in  the  Waterloo  Cup  (Altcar  Meeting)  that  her  owner  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  her  from  the  stake.  It  was  officially  announced  over¬ 
night  that  such  would  probably  be  the  case ;  but,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  it,  Mr.  Hutton,  the  well-known  bone-setter,  of  London,  was  wired  to 
and  earnestly  requested  to  come  at  once  and  examine  the  bitch.  Something 
was  radically  wrong,  but  what  her  partisans  could  not  make  out.  The  text 
of  Mr.  Hutton’s  telegram  was — “  Come  at  any  cost ;  ’’  and  come  he  did — by 
special  train — though  he  was  ten  minutes  too  late,  as  Miss  Glendyne  had 
been  withdrawn.  On  examining  the  bitch  it  was  found  that  she  had  dis¬ 
located  a  small  bone  in  the  toe  of  her  near  hind-leg ;  but  this  Mr.  Hutton 
quickly  put  to  rights,  and  he  declared  if  she  had  not  been  withdrawn  she 
might  have  gone  to  slips  without  the  slightest  fear  of  any  ill  effects  arising. 
Singularly  enough,  the  contretemps  that  befel  Mr.  Hibbert’s  Wonder  was  not 
the  old  foot  that  gave  way  last  year  a  fortnight  before  she  won  the  Great 
Altcar  prize  ;  neither  had  it  any  affinity  with  the  shoulder  she  put  out  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  When  the  latter  accident  occurred,  Mr.  Dent  himself  took  the 
bitch  to  Mr.  Hutton,  who  soon  set  her  right.  After  a  single  day’s  rest  she 
was  given  a  gallop,  and  very  soon  afterwards  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  ever. 
By  now  the  daughter  of  Paris  and  Lady  Glendyne  should  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutton,  and  no  doubt  she  is,  and  very  grateful  too ;  for 
after  he  had  finished  with  her  she  turned  round  and  showed  her  appreciation 
of  his  treatment  in  an  unmistakeable  way. 

Disease  among  Pigs  in  the  United  States. — Disease  among  pigs  in  the 
United  States  was  so  widely  prevalent  last  year  that  the  losses  are  officially 
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estimated  at  the  enormous  number  of  4,772,478,  or  10-3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  in  the  country. 

Age  of  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years,  a  wolf  twenty, 
a  fox  fourteen  or  sixteen.  The  average  of  cats  is  fifteen  years,  of  a  squirrel 
or  hare  seven  or  eight  years,  and  a  rabbit  seven  years.  Elephants  have  been 
known  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of  400  years.  When  Alexander  had 
conquered  Porus,  king  of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant  which  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to  the  sun,  and  let 
him  go  with  this  inscription  : — “Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupitei;',  hath  dedicated 
Ajax  to  the  sun.”  This  elephant  was  found  with  this  inscription  350  years 
after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  the  rhinoceros 
to  fifty.  A  horse  has  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  but 
averages  twenty-five  to  thirty.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  100. 
Stags  are  long-lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age  of  ten.  Cows  live  about 
fifteen  years.  An  eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  104  years ;  ravens 
frequently  reach  the  age  of  100.  Swans  have  been  known  to  live  300  years  ; 
pelicans  are  long-lived.  A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  much  above  190 
years. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  HORSES. 

As  the  enclosed  cutting  casts  a  slur  on  our  profession  in  general,  and 
some  of  its  leaders  in  particular,  perhaps  you  “  would  allow  it  space  ”  in  your 
journal,  and  thereby  let  the  Members  of  the  R.C.V.S.  “see  oorsels  as 
ithers  see  us.” 

By  publishing  it  you  would  also  give  some  of  the  “  men  of  standing  ”  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour  while 
examining  horses  as  to  soundness.  For  instance,  no  seller  would,  at  any 
of  the  numerically  increasing  auction  sales,  like  three  or  four  veterinary 
surgeons  successively  to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  him  until  he  was  as 
“  blown  ”  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  first  flight  through  a  “  Five-and-twenty 
minutes,  and  the  scent  brest  high.” 

Newbury.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“Soundness  of  Wind  in  Horses. — Writing  on  this  subject  in  the 
Farming  Worlds  Venator  says  : — Would  you  allow  me  space  in  your  paper 
to  ventilate  a  grievance  under  which  I  think  all  persons  (and  especially 
buyers)  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  horses  suffer — viz.,  the 
examination  of  their  soundness  as  to  their  wind.  Warranty  is  now  going 
fast  out  of  fashion,  and  the  poor  buyer  has  to  put  up  with  a  veterinary  cer¬ 
tificate  of  soundness,  which  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  What  can  a  man,  however  clever  he  may 
be,  tell  of  a  horse  which  he  has  never  seen  before,  which  probably  has  not 
done  a  day’s  work  for  two  months,  which  he  only  sees  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  most,  and  which  he  never  gets  on  ?  This  is  the  point  which  I  think 
is  unsatisfactory  to  buyer,  seller,  and  examiner,  especially  the  first.  I  never 
go  to  look  at  a  strange  horse  without  repeating  to  myself — 

“  ‘  The  buyer  has  need  of  a  hundred  eyes, 

The  seller  wants  only  one.’ 

“  I  have  now  in  my  mind  not  one  nor  two,  but  several,  cases  of  horses 
having  been  sold  at  a  long  figure,  and  passed  sound  by  men  of  standing  in 
the  veterinary  profession,  which,  when  ridden  in  deep  ground  or  against  a 
hill  after  a  gallop,  proved  to  be  rank  roarers.  I  maintain  that  no  man  is 
justified  in  giving  a  certificate  of  soundness  without  galloping  a  horse  ;  and 
the  profession  know  well — though  some  members  of  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
admit  it^that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  horse’s 
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soundness  in  his  wind  without  such  a  trial.  Again,  I  have  had  hunters^ 
one  of  which  I  rode  for  many  seasons,  which  invariably  grunted  on 
being  punched  in  the  ribs,  yet  was  otherwise  sound ;  and  the  horse 
I  allude  to  was  one  of  the  finest-winded  horses  I  ever  rode,  and 
particularly  good  up  hill.  Roaring  is  the  curse  of  old  horses,  and  that 
it  is  on  the  increase  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  Although  I  am  a  poor 
man,  I  will  not  have  a  roarer  in  my  stable,  however  good  he  may  be  in  other 
respects.  I  would  rather  have  no  horse  at  all  than  ride  one,  and  I  only  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  the  animal  we  all  love  so  well,  that  others  felt  on  this  matter 
as  I  do  ;  but  whilst  we  see  noble  lords  and  men  supposed  to  be  connoisseurs 
in  horse-flesh  riding  such  animals,  there  must  surely  be  a  market  for  them. 
In  my  young  days  a  three-hundred-guinea  hunter  (which  represents  a  five- 
hundred-guinea  one  in  these  days)  would  have  been  worth  twenty  pounds 
only  had  he  made  a  noise.” 


CURE  OF  THOROUGHPIN. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  desirous  of  making  known  to  you  a  certain  and 
permanent^  but  simple,  cure  of  “  Thoroughpin'"  in  the  horse. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  say  it  applies  to  every  class  of  horse, 
having  treated  successfully  the  racehorse,  charger,  hunter,  hack,  cart-horse, 
and  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

I  have  testimonials,  including  one  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which 
you  may  have  a  copy  of  on  applying  to  me. 

In  most  cases  the  blemish  which  remains  is  scarcely  discernible,  after  the 
shedding  of  the  coat,  one  horse  having  taken  a  first  prize  at  a  local  show 
the  same  year  after  being  treated. 

Firstly^  I  propose  to  receive,  from  any  member  of  the  profession,  horses 
with  Thoroughpin,  on  terms  and  conditions  obtainable  on  application. 

Secondly,  Having  convinced  you  that  it  is  a  bona-fide  cure,  I  should  open  a 
subscription  list,  and  should  I  consider  the  total  sum  realised  sufficient 
remuneration,  I  should  request  you  to  place  your  subscriptions  with  some 
banking  company,  in  the  names  of  one  or  more  trustees,  to  be  handed  to  me, 
after  my  giving  you  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  cure. 

Thirdly,  I  would  then  forward  to  eacht  subscriber,  being  an  M.R.C.VS, 
all  necessary  information,  that  they  may  effect  cures  themselves.  I  would 
also  give  a  number  of  practical  illustrations  at  times  and  places  I  will  after¬ 
wards  decide  upon. 

My  object,  in  this  mode  of  procedure,  is  to  benefit  my  brother  practitioners 
generally,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  substantial  remuneration  myself,  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  quackery  of  advertising,  thereby  benefiting  only  myself. 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  your  approbation. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
faithfully,  J.  Charles  Coleman,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Chippenham. 


A  CASE  OF  FIBRO-MYOMA. 

Sir, — In  relation  to  the  case  of  Fibro-Myoma,  recorded  by  me,  and 
published  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  page  lo  of  the  present  volume,  a 
Mr.  William  Littlewood,  M.R.C.V.S.,  hailing  from  Cairo,  asks  me  some  seven 
questions.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  he  is  what  he  describes  himself,  a 
“Young  Practitioner,”  I  shall  be  glad,  with  the  aid  of  the  limited  knowledge 
I  am  possessed  of,  to  briefly  answer  his  questions.  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
space  by  requoting  the  interrogatories,  but  simply  answer  them  seriatim  as 
numbered. 
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1.  Indigestion  very  frequently  produces  Haematuria  in  cattle,  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  equine  species,  trom  the  animals  eating  certain  products, 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  a  toxic  quality ;  whether  the  poison 
is  of  the  irritant  or  narcotic  type,  I  am  not  able  to  satisfy  myself,  but  am 
inclined  to  the  latter  view,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  Haematuria,  as  a  result  of  Indi¬ 
gestion,  is  caused  by  nervous  sympathy. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  in  answering  these  questions  to  raise  questions  of 
a  contentious  character,  I  will  state  what  I  mean,  by  giving  one  illustration, 
founded  on  my  own  experience.  Near  to  my  place  is  a  woody  pasture,  on 
the  Hilbeck  Hale  estate,  extending  to  something  like  200  acres,  which  is 
notorious  for  cattle  becoming  affected  with  Haematuria,  or  “  Red- water,”  if 
turned  into  it  to  graze,  so  much  so  that  the  occupiers  of  the  farm  dare  not 
turn  any  cattle  into  it,  at  least  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  spring  of 
1879  the  occupier  of  the  farm  turned  some  horses  into  it.  On  May  2nd  of 
that  year  I  was  called  to  treat  one  of  them,  which  the  farmer  said  was 
affected  with  Red-water.  I  gave  her  a  drench  of  Ol.  terb.  in  Ol.  lini. ;  the 
water  was  clear  next  day,  and  the  mare  did  well.  On  November  31st,  same 
year,  I  was  called  to  treat  another  of  these  horses,  which  evidently  had  been 
suffering  for  two  or  three  days  before  being  seen.  I  administered  the  same 
medicine  as  in  the  previous  case.  One  drench  cleared  the  urine,  but  as  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  weakness  from  the  drain,  I  administered  tonics — Ferri 
carb  and  gentian.  This  animal  made  a  good  recovery. 

In  cattle  suffering  from  Red-water,  I  have  in  my  practice  found  small  doses 
of  Ol.  terb.,  administered  after  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  cleared,  a  great 
assistant  in  clearing  the  water  (urine)  from  blood.  As  to  what  the  toxic 
agent  is  in  this  wood,  and  also,  I  may  say,  in  a  pasture  of  my  own,  which 
adjoins,  I  cannot  say.  The  wood  growing  is  composed  of  birch,  ash,  hazel, 
holly,  mountain  ash,  briers,  and  possibly  a  lot  more  shrubs  and  plants  which 
would  tax  the  knowlege  of  a  professor  of  botany  to  define.  In  my  own 
pastures,  and  some  more  adjoining,  there  is  nothing  but  birch  and  hazel,  and 
cattle  cannot  be  grazed  in  any  of  them  without  danger  of  becoming  affected  with 
Red-water  or  Haematuria.  As  indigestion,! resulting  in  acute  constipation,  is 
a  prominent  feature,  and  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause,  of  “  Red-water,” 
Mr.  Littlewood  will  excuse  me  even  giving  my  opinion,  physiologically,  as  to 
how  bleeding  from  the  kidneys  is  brought  about. 

2.  The  second  question  is  answered  in  my  remarks  on  the  first ;;  but  I  may 
add  Ol.  terb.  “  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  bleeding  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  be 
from  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  nose,  womb,  kidneys,  or  bladder,”  and  its 
influence  over  bleeding  from  the  kidneys  is  regarded  by  authorities  as  of  a 
special  character.  , 

3.  Mustard  would  not  in  any  way  arrest  bleeding  from  the  kidneys  in  the 
case  alluded  to  ;  it  was  simply  applied  as  a  counter  irritant  in  an  un¬ 
diagnosed  case!of  Uterine  Fibro-Myomata. 

4.  Seeing  that  the  filly  had  had  already  a  pint  of  Ol.  lini.  and  a  strong 
purging  ball  given  her,  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  independent  of  relieving  pain, 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  some  restraining  action  on  the  physic  in  order  to 
avoid  superpurgation.  No  better  agent  than  Tr.  opii  was  at  hand ;  the 
Plumbe  acid,  not  being  incompatible  with  the  drench,  was  thrown  in  to  take 
its  chance,  with  a  view  to  stop  haemorrhage. 

5.  My  experience  of  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  to  relieve  pain  is 
not  large,  but  what  I  have  seen  has  left  an  unfavourable  impression  on  me, 
the  after  symptoms  being  of  a  more  alarming  character  than  those  of  the 
disease  intended  to  be  combated. 

6.  The  use  of  a  catheter  to  a  distended  bladder  in  a  mare  or  filly,  where  no 
organic  change  of  structure  is  suspected,  would  not  in  the  least  assist  me  as  to 
diagnosis,  because  in  ninety-eight  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  can,  by  a  much 
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more  simple  operation  than  that  of  introducing  a  catheter  into  a  raw  filly  very 
little  handled,  clear  out  the  bladder ;  besides,  generally  speaking,  veterinary 
surgeons  here  don’t  usually  carry  a  full  stock  of  instruments  with  them  to 
every  patient,  and  they  are  more  or  less  guided  by  the  credibility  of  their 
clients  as  to  the  history  of  a  case. 

7.  The  tumour  in  the  uterus  was  not  suspected  till  it  made  its  appearance 
per  vagina^  but  had  it  been,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  test  with  a 
catheter,  as  haemorrhage  from  these  growths  is  a  constant  concomitant 
symptom  in  the  human  subject,  and  the  same  rule  exactly  applies  in  the  lower 
animals.  As  to  Mr.  Littlewood’s  concluding  remarks,  about  a  tumour  in  the 
uterus  producing  such  injury  by  pressure  on  the  kidneys  as  to  cause  a  flow 
of  blood  being  “difficult  to  believe,’’  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  me  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  physiological  hypothesis  that  would  meet  the  view,  especially  when 
the  animal  is  in  the  recumbant  position.  But  I  will  not  take  up  your  space 
with  matter  of  a  contentious  character.  I  will  allow  Mr.  Littlewood  to  view 
this  aspect  of  the  cause  of  red  urine  cum  grano  salts. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  may  just  state  that  the  filly  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  breaker,  and  has  done  well  ever  since  the  operation.  And  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  seeing  1  have,  instead  of  being  in  bed  and  asleep,  spent  about  an 
hour  in  doing  my  best  to  try  to  enlighten  Mr.  Littlewood,  I  think  it  would 
only  be  fair  of  him  if  he  sent  me  free  some  not  very  money-valuable  memento 
from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  so  that  I  could  treasure  it  up  in  memory  not 
only  of  the  donor,  but  as  satisfaction  that  I  have  at  least  done  some  good 
in  my  lifetime.  I  should  not  care  to  have  a  mummy  sent,  but  perhaps  I 
shall  be  met  with  the  retort,  “  beggars  should  not  be  choosers.” 

Burtergill,  Warcop,  Jno.  Harrison,  M.R.C.V.S. 

March  iith,  1887. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  February  17th,  1887,  I  am 
reported  to  have  said  (page  181) :  “  The  Council  sincerely  regrets  that  it  has 
been  unable  to  discover  the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  riots  by  veterinary  stu¬ 
dents  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  further  regrets  that  no  assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  the  said  Council,  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  to  enable  it  to 
deal  with  the  guilty  students.”  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  that  I  used 
the  word  school^  not  schools ;  it  is  but  fair  to  Professor  Williams,  his  teaching 
staff,  and  the  students  of  his  College  that  this  correction  should  be  made. 

Maidenhead,  March  12th.  James  Ferguson  Simpson. 


RIOTOUS  STUDENTS. 

Sir, — Should  this  reach  you  in  time,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  in  the  first  issue  of  your  valuable  journal. 

The  public  press  of  Edinburgh  seem  a  little  one-sided  in  dealing  with  the 
riotous  conduct  of  the  Clyde-street  students,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  reliable  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  veterinary  surgeons  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  journals  will  prove  welcome  to  yourself  and  the 
examiners  generally,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  correctly  gauge  the 
opinion  of  those  most  directly  interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
profession.  I  hope,  trust,  and  believe  that  (independent  of  what  school 
veterinary  surgeons  may  have  been  taught  in)  the  examiners  may  rest  fully 
assured  that  from  John  O’Groats  to  Land’s  End  every  man  of  any  standing  is 
firmly  at  their  back — whatever  the  public  press  of  Edinburgh  may,  by  wire¬ 
pulling,  do  their  little  best  to  make  appear  otherwise. 

Inside  and  outside  the  profession  I  believe  that  there  are  few  thoughtful  men 
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who  do  not  feel  sorry  for  the  wayward,  ill-advised  youths ;  sorry  that  able, 
upright  men,  while  engaged  performing  highly  important  public  duties,  should 
be  grossly  insulted  ;  sorry  that  the  oldest  veterinary  school  in  Scotland  should 
be  for  ever  disgraced  ;  and  more  sorry  still  to  be  forced,  however  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged  damaging  charges  against  one,  if  not  two, 
teachers  accounts  for  much  that  is  otherwise  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary 
mind. 

A  Graduate  of  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  of  Many 

Years’  Standing. 

Scotland,  February  23rd. 


Sir, — Allow  me  space  in  your  next  issue  for  a  few  comments  on  your 
observations  in  the  March  number,  in  reference  to  the  unfortunate  distur¬ 
bances  by  students  at  the  last  examination  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  why — in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
Council,  held  on  the  17th  ult. — the  remarks  made  by  me  were  not  as  fully 
detailed  as  were  those  made  by  other  speakers  ?  There  was  a  shorthand 
writer  present  for  the  purpose  of  noting  what  was  said,  and,  I  presume,  also 
supplying  a  transcript  thereof ;  and  the  curtailing  of  my  remarks  is  an  in¬ 
justice,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  myself. 

In  the  second  place,  allow  me  to  state  what  I  have  already  emphatically 
stated,  but  which  for  some  reason  or  other  the  President  of  the  R.C.V.S.  and 
you  have  persistently  ignored — that  my  colleagues  and  myself  have  on  every 
available  opportunity  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  students,  and 
have  expressed,  as  have  also  our  pupils,  our  sincere  regret  that  such  an 
unseemly  demonstration  should  have  taken  place. 

Thirdly,  I  stated  distinctly  that  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  set  up 
an  inquisition  in  the  college,  nor  did  my  past  experience  of  the  results  of  such 
a  course  in  other  institutions  lead  me  to  expect  that  any  good  could  be 
derived  therefrom ;  and  I  further  stated  that  the  tone  of  the  two  letters, 
addressed  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners — by,  I  presume,  direction  of  the  chairman — was  not  such  as 
should  have  been  indulged  in  towards  any  one  in  my  position,  as  they  each 
contained  a  threat,  and  one,  inferentially  if  not  , put  the  whole  blatne 

of  the  disturbances  on  the  students  of  this  college — a  charge  not  in  accordance 
with  facts. 

In  your  editorial,  you  take  the  trouble  to  put  in  parentheses — I  suppose 
with  the  view  of  giving  it  greater  prominence — the  following  remark  “(who,” 
the  Principal  of  the  Dick  School,  “  strange  to  note,  was  invisible  and 
silent  during  the  disturbances).” 

I  gave,  at  the  Council  meeting,  reasons  for  my  absence ;  but  in  order  that 
my  professional  brethren  may  have  something  more  than  one-sided  state¬ 
ments  to  guide  them,  I  will  give  them  fully  here. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Christmas  vacation  I  had  been  working  hard  to 
prepare  my  class  for  examination.  I  had  not  taken  one  moment  to  myself 
for  the  purposes  of  recreation  or  rest,  and  had  neglected  my  private  affairs. 
I  attended  the  examinations  on  the  day  my  own  men  were  examined,  and, 
afterwards,  I  conceived  I  had  a  right  to  seek  the  repose  and  recreation  of 
which  I  felt  so  much  in  need. 

Moreover,  I  was  so  depressed  by  the  results  of  the  examination — as  I  had, 
I  thought,  every  reason  to  expect  something  very  different — that  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  go  back  to  the  examination  room ;  and  on  the  second  day  I  was 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  the  examination  closed  at  two  o’clock, 
p.m.,  long  after  which  hour  I  was  engaged  in  performing  my  professional 
duties.  As  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  not 
attended  the  examination  closely,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  done  so  recently. 
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and  I  have  given  my  reasons  therefor.  I  have  more  than  once  publicly,  as 
well  as  privately  to  some  of  the  examiners,  stated  (and  have  regretted  the 
necessity  for  doing  so)  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  at  one  time  desirable 
from  such  attendance  was  a  thing  of  the  past ;  nor  do  representations  made 
by  teachers  always  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

You  state  that  no  reference — by  way  of  complaint  in  connection  with  the 
examinations — has  ever  been  made  at  the  Council  Board  ;  I  must  ask  you, 
sir,  to  re-peruse  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  meetings 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  see  whether  this  statement  is  in  accordance 
with’  either  implied  or  actual  fact. 

There  are  other  points  in  your  editorial  to  which  I  might  refer,  and  which 
I  might  controvert ;  but  these  will  doubtless  receive  attention  from  another 
source,  from  which  also  I  hope  authoritative  statements  for  the  guidance  of 
the  profession  will  emanate.  In  the  meantime,  I  again  repeat — lest  I  be 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented — that  I,  in  common  with  my  colleagues 
and  others  connected  with  this  institution,  deeply  deplore  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  strongly  condemn  the  same  ;  but,  while  doing  this,  I  must  also 
deplore  the  action  of  our  representative  body,  or  a  section  of  it,  in  punishing 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty  ;  and  I  must  also  deprecate  the  use  of  veiled  and 
open  threats  which  have  been  of  late  so  freely  indulged  in ;  though  they 
break  no  bones,  they  are  not  desirable  weapons  to  handle. 

Thomas  Walley,  Prmcipal. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 

March  15,  1887. 

[The  report  of  the  R.C.V.S.  was  published  as  furnished  by  the  shorthand 
reporter.  We  decline  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Prof.  Walley,  maintaining, 
as  we  do,  that  the  position  he  assumed  in  the  affair  is  inexcusable.  He  and 
his  alter  ego  are  greatly  to  blame,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  discredit  thrown 
upon  the  profession  and  the  disgrace  heaped  upon  the  Dick  College. — Ed.  V.  J.] 

To  Correspondents. — A  number  of  communications  and  reports  of  Societies  are 
unavoidably  held  over  to  next  month. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc..  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore ; 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Newbury;  J.  C.  Coleman,  Chippenham;  A.  Leather,  Liverpool; 
Messrs.  Gresswell,  Louth  ;  R.  S.  Barcham,  Norwich ;  A.  Broad,  London ;  H.  Kidd, 
Hungerford  ;  J.  Macqueen,  Glasgow ;  H.  Sumner,  Liverpool ;  D.  C.  Pallin,  A.V.D., 
Dorchester  ;  J.  Smith,  Huntingdon ;  J.  Harrison,  Warcop  ;  T.  Chambers,  Dudley  ; 
N.  Smith,  London ;  J.  Armstrong,  Penrith ;  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh ; 
J.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  Natal ;  W.  F.  Weese  and  R.  Brady,  Ontario  ;  J.  E.  Rayen, 
Ontario.  - 

Books  and  Pamphlets  :  M.  Rieck,  Literaturgeschichte  der  Blattern  und 
Kuhpockenimpfung  ;  M.  Rieck,  Die  Animate  Vaccination  und  ihre  Technik  ;  Bulletin 
€t  Memoires  de  la  Socidt6  Centrale  de  Med.  Veterinaire;  A.  Postolka^  Geschichte  der 
Thierheilkunde  ;  R.  Burke^  A  Report  on  Remittent  Anthrax. 

Journals,  etc.:  VEcho  Veterinaire ;  Pesterreichische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Veterindrkunde  ;  Der  Hufschmied ;  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde ;  Revue 
Veterinaire  ;  Wochenschrift  filr  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Recueil  de  Midecine 
Veterinaire ;  Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire ;  Medical  Review;  Journal  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India  ; 
American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Lancet;  Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Live  Stock 
fournal ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal;  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  American 
Veterinary  Revie%v  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Journal  de  Medicine  Veterinaire. 

Newspapers:  Haddingtonshire  Courier ;  South  Australian  Government  Gazette  ; 
Agriculture  ;  Dalkeith  Advertiser  ;  Scottish  Leader  ;  Scotsman. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  SHOULDER  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  NOBLE  SMITH,  F.R.C.S.  ED. 

I  HAVE  applied  my  knowledge  as  a  surgeon  to  the  treatment  of 
horses  on  several  occasions,  and  have  just  lately  done  so  in  a  case 
which  perhaps  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal. 

On  Saturday,  March  5th,  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter’s  hard 
gallop  with  hounds  over  a  severe  country,  my  mare  (thoroughbred) 
did  not  sufficiently  rise  in  endeavouring  to  jump  a  high  bank  from 
a  lane  into  a  field.  I  believe  that  the  bent  knee  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  bank,  and  that  the  shock  thus  produced  forced 
the  humerus  of  the  near  side  upwards  and  dislocated  it.  The  head 
of  the  bone  was  displaced  upwards  and  slightly  forwards,  lying  on 
the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  was  also  un¬ 
naturally  high,  and  appeared  prominent.  The  animal  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  moving  a  few  paces  across  the  road. 

Considering  it  most  desirable  not  to  disturb  the  part  unneces¬ 
sarily,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  a  man,  and  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Crawley  some  chloroform.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  accident  I  began  to  administer 
the  anaesthetic.  In  falling  I  managed  to  have  the  mare  pushed 
over  on  to  her  ^^oflf”  side.  Having  thoroughly  paralysed  the 
muscles,  I  grasped  the  leg,  bending  it  slightly  backwards,  then 
brought  it  down  to  the  ordinary  position  (as  in  standing),  then 
applied  traction,  and  brought  the  limb  round  to  a  straight  position 
in  front  of  the  animal,  increasing  the  traction  by  throwing  my  body 
weight  backwards. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  immediately  returned  to  its  normal 
position,  its  reduction  being  both  seen  and  heard. 

After  recovering  from  the  chloroform,  the  mare  walked  into  the 
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town  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  lameness.  I  brought  her  up  to  London 
the  same  night,  and  she  is  rapidlyrecovering  from  the  injury.  She 
has  had  gradually  increasing  walking  exercise  every  day  since  the 
accident. 

To-day  (March  14th)  I  allowed  her  to  trot  a  few  paces,  which 
she  did  very  well,  only  showing  a  slight  disposition  to  trip  from 
insufficient  raising  of  the  leg. 

As  I  am  assured  by  several  veterinary  surgeons  that  the  result 
I  have  attained  is  unusually  good,  I  may  add  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
to  a  great  extent  due,  firstly,  to  the  avoidance  of  any  disturbance 
of  the  parts  until  the  animal  was  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform — not  only  insensible  to  pain,  but  with  the  limb  muscles 
quite  paralysed ;  secondly,  to  the  reduction  being  effected  rather  by 
manipulation  than  by  force,  for  I  reduced  the  displacement  by  a 
moderate  degree  of  traction  and  (as  far  as  interference  with  the  limb 
was  concerned)  unaided. 


MATERNAL  DYSTOKIA,  CAUSED  BY  INDURATION  OF 

THE  CERVIX  UTERI  (COW). 

BY  J.  G.  CROSS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  SHREWSBURY. 

This  very  interesting  case  happened  in  my  practice  March  loth, 
1887,  being  called  in  to  an  aged  cross-bred  cow  unable  to  calve. 
On  my  arrival  I  found  the  animal  straining  severely,  with  the  os 
uteri  protruding  occasionally.  Vaginal  and  rectal  exploration 
indicated  that  the  parts  were  satisfactory  for  calving,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  was  in  an  indurated  condition, 
and  constricted  to  such  an  extent  that  two  fingers  only  could  be 
introduced,  and  presented  a  livid  nodulated  form  of  tumour  when 
strained  between  the  labia  of  the  vulva.  The  straining  being  very 
violent  and  fearing  rupture  of  the  organ,  I  gave  a  large  dose  of 
Chloral  Hydrate,  which  relieved  the  animal  almost  at  once,  and 
enabled  me  to  further  examine  and  endeavour  to  dilate  the  os 
uteri,  also  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  had  not  a  case  of  spasm  or  torsion 
of  the  uterus  to  deal  with.  On  careful  consideration,  I  resolved  to 
attempt  delivery  by  incising  the  cervix,  being  satisfied  from  my 
examination  that  I  had  no  cancerous  or  ulcerated  condition  to  deal 
with.  Not  having  a  convenient  bistour}"  with  me,  I  went  home 
for  one,  and  on  my  return  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the  owners 
(notwithstanding,  as  they  admitted,  the  cow  was  tranquil),  had 
ruptured  the  uterus,  and  dragged  the  calf  away  by  main  force,  and 
with  it  the  uterus,  and  the  cow  was  just  dead.  I  then  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  found  the 
cervix  uteri  affected  with  fibrous  degeneration,  almost  cartilaginous 
in  its  nature,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  I  resorted  to  vaginal- 
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hysterotomy,  I  believe  I  could  only  have  saved  the  calf,  as  the  incisions 
would  have  to  have  been  very  extensive  to  have  effected  delivery. 
This  pathological  condition  has  been  described  by  Fleming  in  his 
^‘Veterinary  Obstetrics”  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  cow,  and  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  irritation  produces  in  the  bovine  species 
phenomena  of  induration  much  more  durable  than  in  any  other 
species.  I  have,  however,  met  with  this  condition,  more  or  less, 
in  the  ewe  on  five  occasions,  and  had  unfavourable  results  from 
operating  in  each  case ;  thus  differing  from  four  cases  in  the  cow, 
all  of  which  turned  out  well.  The  only  history  of  the  above  case 
I  could  glean  was  that  the  cow  had  brought  six  calves  previously, 
all  healthy  and  well,  and  that  at  the  last  conception  she  had 
suffered  from  gonorrhoea,  or,  as  the  owners  said,  had  been  badly 
burned  by  the  bull,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  zinc  and  bluestone  to  cure 
her,  which  treatment  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
durated  condition  above  described. 


ENCEPHALITIS. 

BY  GERALD  H.  FENTON,  F.R.P.S.,  A.V.D.  ;  STATION  (fEBRUARy)  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  KAMPTEE. 

Amongst  the  various  disorders  and  complications,  functional  and 
organic,  of  the  brain,  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  such  as  Ver¬ 
tigo,  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  Epilepsy,  Rabies,  poisoning,  etc.,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  of  Encephalitis  until  the  other  day.  The 
description  of  this  I  send  a  copy  from  case-book,  as  diseases  of  an 
uncommon  occurrence  are  generally  interesting.  Having  looked 
through  the  registers  in  my  charge  and  statistics  1  see  no 
Encephalitis.  Many  affections  of  the  brain  have  similar  symptoms, 
associated,  however,  with  their  own  special  characteristics,  and  the 
case  in  point — a  bay  waler  mare,  thirteen  years  old — excited  my 
curiosity  not  a  little,  from  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  naturally  large — in  fact,  they  resembled,  for  description,  a 
pair  of  policeman's  bull’s-eye  lanterns.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  violent  symptoms,  the  biting  at  the  wall  of  her  own 
shadow  was  done  gently,  and  she  had  a  great  desire  to  drink,  but 
only  took  a  little  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  swallow¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  cause,  I  can  only  suggest  that  it  was  the  food,  as 
at  this  time  I  had  several  cases  of  Colic,  all  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  symptoms,  were  more  or  less  drowsy.  I  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  grain,  and  found  a  quantity  of  immature  grain,  and 
some  foreign  matter,  which  I  at  once  reported,  but  the  other  horses 
of  the  regiment  were  not  affected  ;  so  the  suggestion  of  food  being 
the  cause  became  somewhat  weak,  unless  these  animals  by  any 
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chance  got  a  larger  share  of  the  foreign  grain  and  had  a  stronger 
predisposition  to  this  disorder.  The  hay  is  exceptionally  good. 

The  following  is  the  extracts  from  case-book  : — 

Case  No.  127,  C.  29,  yth  Madras  Cavalry, 

Encephalitis.  February  14th. — The  patient  was  reported  as  going 
very  slowly  through  her  feed  the  day  before.  To-day  she  showed 
peculiar  symptoms — very  dull,  falling  asleep  whilst  standing, 
trembles,  legs  wide  apart,  the  eye  amaurotic  in  appearance,  pulse 
slow  and  rolling,  and  the  patient  alternately  sleepy  and  excited  ;  at 
times  hanging  back  and  pushing  the  wall  with  her  hind  quarters,  at 
other  times  biting  at  her  shadow  on  the  wall  and  occasionally 
falling  down,  but  not  violently,  and  rising  again  ;  the  muscles  at 
times  becoming  quite  rigid  and  the  tail  elevated,  as  in  Tetanus. 
Treatment.  Bleed  the  patient  at  once  from  the  jugular  ;  took  six 
quarts,  which  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  ;  also  administer  Aloes  3vi  in  solution.  Keep  Magnesia 
Sulphas,  about  8  or  10  ounces,  in  the  drinking  water.  The 
patient  also  had  a  cloth,  which  was  kept  constantly  wet,  applied  to 
the  head. 

15th. — The  patient  is  about  the  same,  having  passed  no  faeces 
and  only  a  very  little  urine  of  a  high  colour.  The  bowels  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  paralysed.  The  patient  still  at  times  bites  at  her 
shadow.  Repeat  the  Magnesia  Sulphas  in  a  draught,  10  ounces 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  throw  up  enemas,  and  inject  hypodermically 
Sol.  Morphia  acet.  The  patient  was  quiet  for  about  an  hour,  when 
she  began  to  walk  constantly  round  the  box,  and  kept  on  doing  so 
nearly  all  the  night.  She  at  times  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
gruel,  but  from  the  first  she  had  difficulty  in  swallowing,  owing  to 
paralysis  in  this  region  also. 

1 6th. — Patient  much  better,  the  bowels  having  acted  and 
urinated  freely,  but  the  mare  has  still  the  straddling  gait,  and  the 
fixed  appearance  of  the  eye ;  less  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  give 
beer,  and  beef  tea  in  small  quantities.  Continue  a  little  Magnesia 
Sulphas  in  the  drinking  water.  The  faeces  passed  were  semifluid, 
and  had  a  most  offensive  odour. 

17th. — Improving.  Discontinue  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in 
the  water,  and  substitute  Bromide  of  Potash  in  four-drachm  doses 
twice  a  day. 

20th. — Doing  well.  Decrease  the  Bromide  of  Potash  to  two 
drachms  twice  a  day,  and  give  vegetable  tonics. 

25th. — The  patient  walks  about  the  box  much  freer  and  does 
not  keep  the  fore  limbs  so  wide  apart.  Give  ten  minutes’  walking 
exercise  twice  a  day. 
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28th. — -The  patient  has  much  improved,  increase  exercise  to  half 
an  hour  twice  a  day. 

March  4th. — Patient  quite  convalescent,  appetite  very  good,  and 
all  brain  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Continue  tonic  balls  and 
increase  exercise. 

1 2  th. — Discharged.  Cured. 


OIL  OF  EUCALYPTUS. 

BY  J.  A.  NUNN,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  NATAL. 

The  oil  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or  Australian  Gum  Tree,  although  for 
some  time  past  used  in  human,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  up  to 
the  present  time,  not  attracted  much  attention  in  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  South  Australia  by  distillation 
from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  and  Eucalyptus 
Globulus  or  Blue  Gum  ;  but  doubtless  any  of  the  other  species — 
Eucalyptus  Resinifera  or  Iron  Bark,  Eucalyptus  Corymbaray 
Eucalyptus  Rodrata,  Eucalyptus  Citriodora — are  also  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  fresh  state  it  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  and 
is  of  a  white  or  pale  straw  colour ;  but  it  becomes  darker  and 
thicker  on  exposure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  *900,  but  it 
varies  in  this  respect.  Administered  internally,  according  tO' 
Panger  and  Cloetz,  it  increases  the  internal  discharges,  and  in 
excessive  doses  causes  profuse  diarrhoea,  with  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  oil.  It  also  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  excites  perspira¬ 
tion.  The  Unguentum  Eucalypti  \s>  official  in  America,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  one  part  each  of  hard  and  soft  paraffine  when 
melted,  and  stirring  together  until  cold. 

In  certain  cases  of  Urticaria  and  Eczema,  which  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  in  Australian  horses  during  the  rains  in  India,  I  found 
that  one  part  each  of  Iodoform  and  Eucalyptus  to  eight  or  ten  of 
vaseline,  produced  an  excellent  result.  In  veterinary  practice  I 
have  found  it  a  superior  dressing  to  any  other  drug  in  cases  of 
castration,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  olive  or 
sweet  oil.  In  several  cases  that  were  operated  on  during  the  rainy 
season  in  India,  and  to  which  the  ordinary  carbolic  dressing  was 
applied,  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  schirrous  cord  appeared 
after  the  second  or  third  day,  but  on  changing  to  the  oil  of 
Eucalyptus  they  at  once  subsided,  and  the  patients  did  well. 

It  is  also  a  most  wonderful  deodorizer,  and  I  found  it  had  a 
startling  effect  in  keeping  off  flies,  which  in  a  warm  climate  are 
most  troublesome  to  wounds. 
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PRUSSIC  ACID  POISONING. 

BY  F.  W.  BARLING;  STUDENT,  DICK's  (rOYAL)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  Scotch  terrier  bitch  was  brought  to  be 
poisoned,  having  been  lined  by  a  cross-bred  dog.  She  was  within 
about  a  week  of  her  time  for  pupping.  I  poisoned  her  with  three 
drams  of  prussic  acid.  After  she  had  been  dead  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  I  took  the  pups  away  from  her  by  cutting  open  the  uterus. 
There  were  five  pups,  all  alive.  I  kept  them  by  the  fire,  and  in 
five  hours  I  took  them  to  a  foster  mother,  which  was  a  large-sized 
one  for  such  small  pups.  She  would  not  take  to  them,  but  we  kept 
them  on  as  well  as  possible,  but  all  the  pups  died  the  next  day 
from  exposure  to  cold.  The  liver  and  blood,  on  analysis,  contained 
prussic  acid.  If  any  one  has  tried  any  experiment  of  the  kind,  I 
should  be  glad  if  they  would  inform  me  with  their  results  through 
the  medium  of  this  valuable  Journal. 


SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER.^ 

BY  W.  F.  WEESE  AND  L.  R.  BRADY,  VETERINARY  STUDENTS. 

Synonyms, — Spanish  Fever,  Texas  Fever,  Splenic  Fever, 
Periodic  Fever,  Gastric  Fever,  Acclimation  Fever,  Murrain,  Bloody 
Murrain,  etc. 

Definition, — An  exceedingly  fatal  epizootic  specific  communicable 
Fever  of  cattle,  at  present  confined  to  regions  south  of  lines  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  map ;  except  as  communicated  to  cattle  north  of  this 
line  by  cattle  brought  from  south  of  it. 

History. — Remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  our  first  accounts  of 
this  disease,  as  at  present  recorded,  did  not  come  from  the  region 
to  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  but  from  those 
sections  beyond  this,  to  which  it  had  been  conveyed  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  cattle.  The  first  authentic  account  of  this  disease,  or  one 
which  very  closely  resembled  it,  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  D.  E. 
Salmon,  Veterinarian  Department  of  Agriculture  of  United  States, 
in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  American  Public  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1 883,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  ofi  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  July,  1884.  This 
outbreak  occurred  in  Lancaster,  county  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  year  1796,  and  was  attributed  to  infection 
from  a  drove  of  cattle  previously  brought  from  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  We  have  other  accounts  of  the  disease  in  South  and 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  from  time  to  time  laws  were 

*  Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  connection 
with  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto. 
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enacted  by  the  state  of  Virginia  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  those  states  during  certain  of  the  summer  months. 
Though  little  was  known  at  the  north  of  this  Fever  prior  to  1866, 
and  though  many  there  were  even  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  such  malady,  its  presence  and  the  dangers  arising  from  it  were 
recognised  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  many 
years  previously.  From  these  centres  the  disease  apparently 
spread.  When  cattle  beyond  the  infected  district  were  affected,  as 
a  consequence  of  transportation,  the  Fever  was  very  intense.  As 
the  disease  slowly  advanced  over  new  territory  adjoining  the 
affected  district,  it  became  milder  in  the  location  or  localities  pre¬ 
viously  visited.  Finally,  the  native  cattle  being  seldom  affected, 
except  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 

The  above  history  of  its  extension  is  the  same  that  characterises 
the  disease  at  the  present  time.  The  Fever  having  extended  to 
Texas,  and  the  cattle  there  becoming  affected,  the  greatest  loss  was 
sustained  by  driving  these  cattle  north  through  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Kansas,  and  distributing  them  to  feeders  and  grazers  in 
various  of  the  western  states.  As  long  ago  as  1852-53  it  was 
destructive  in  Missouri,  and  it  is  said  to  have  existed  two  years 
before  it  was  traced  to  Texas  cattle.  But  as  it  was  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  great  roads  and  highways  running  through  the  country 
from  the  south,  it  was  definitely  decided  in  1853  be  due  to 
Texans,  as  it  was  then  largely  confined  to  a  single  highway  over 
which  these  had  passed.  The  mortality  was  very  great  among  the 
native  cattle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  along  the  road  died,  and  persons  living  near  the  fording 
places  lost  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent. 

It  is  from  these  circumstances  that  we  get  the  term  Texas  Fever, 
which  you  see,  by  the  history,  is  a  misnomer.  In  1861  laws  were 
enacted  in  Kansas  to  regulate  the  movements  of  herds  from  the 
south. 

Similar  laws  were  also  enacted  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  disease  ceased  in  all  these  states  during  the  late  civil 
war,  to  again  reappear  with  the  first  droves  of  Texas  cattle. 

History  of  Great  Outbreak y  1868. — Notwithstanding  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  the  meaning 
of  such  facts  was  disregarded,  and  there  was  a  general  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  just  as  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  an  even  worse  disease — the  imported  contagious  Pleuro- 
Pneumonia ;  and,  to  carry  the  comparison  farther,  there  were  not 
wanting  prominent  men  then,  as  now,  to  make  light  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  malady,  and  even  to  throw  doubts  on  its  very 
existence.  But  this  indifference  and  scepticism  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  genuine  alarm  and  consternation,  because  of  the  wide 
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distribution  of  the  Fever  and  the  remarkable  losses  occasioned 
by  it.  ^ 

During  this  year  the  laws  enacted  by  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  southern  cattle 
within  their  boundaries,  changed  the  direction  of  the  shipments  of 
the  Texas  and  southern  stock,  and  they  were  now  shipped  by 
steamboat  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  were  unloaded  at  Cairo, 
Illinois,  this  being  a  convenient  point  for  them  to  be  pastured  for 
a  few  weeks  to  rest  and  recuperate,  then  to  be  reshipped  by  rail 
to  the  eastern  markets,  or  to  be  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  grazing.  It  was 
not  suspected  by  the  farmers  who  harboured  this  dangerous  stock 
that  they  carried  certain  destruction  to  all  native  stock  wherever 
they  went.  The  Fever  first  made  its  appearance  at  Cairo  about 
June  lOth. 

At  the  little  town  of  Tolono,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  Railroads,  from  15,000  to 
18,000  Texas  cattle  were  landed.  The  Fever  commenced  its 
destructive  work  about  the  25th  of  July,  sweeping  away  nearly 
every  animal  of  the  bovine  race  in  that  section;  235  cows  died 
before  the  first  of  August ;  926  cattle  died  in  that  township,  which 
polled  but  a  trifle  over  200  votes  and  over  5,000  head  succumbed 
in  the  county.  At  Broadlands,  the  great  farm  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  losses  were  very  severe,  he  having  allowed  the  Texans  to 
intermingle  in  his  pastures  with  about  600  of  his  native  cattle. 
All  but  280  of  the  natives  were  soon  sent  to  the  eastern  markets. 
Those  left  on  the  farm  began  to  die  July  26th;  198  were  lost, 
including  a  yoke  of  old  Texas  steers  which  had  been  on  the  farm 
for  some  time. 

Of  the  cattle  sent  east,  224  died  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  the  remainder  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
rendering  tanks.  The  disease  also  broke  out  in  Indiana  about 
July  25  th,  and  also  in  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  and  at  other  places  in 
the  above-named  states,  the  death  loss  being  very  great  in  all 
instances. 

This  brief  sketch,  the  facts  for  which  were  mainly  gathered  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  reports  on  diseases  of  cattle,  1871, 
and  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Cattle  Commissioners,  1869, 
might  have  been  considerably  extended  by  noticing  outbreaks  of 
less  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  north  from  Illinois  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  I  trust  that  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  for  the  object, 
viz.,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  fever  in  localities 
where  the  native  cattle  have  not  been  inured  to  its  essential  cause 
by  long  exposure.  Thus  we  see  that  as  the  disease  progresses 
along  the  so-called  front  or  dead  line,  the  native  cattle  are  swept 
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away  in  something  like  the  proportion  we  have  seen  in  Illinois, 
that  is,  from  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent.  There  is  consequently  a 
considerable  area  of  country  along  this  great  line,  stretching  from 
Virginia,  south  and  west,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  cattle 
are  subject  to  such  ravages. 

Theories  in  regard  to  its  Development. — Professor  Gamgee  spent 
ten  months  in  the  study  of  this  disease,  and  his  views  certainly 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  careful  consideration.  The  disease 
is  enzootic,  he  says,  where  the  prevailing  influences  are  such  as  to 
favour  development  of  Intermittent  Fever  in  man.  He  did  not  fail 
to  find  gastric  erosions  in  Texas  cattle,  though  he  opened  as  high 
as  26  a  day.^  From  the  earliest  day  the  calf  feeds  on  grass  to  the 
oldest  day  the  bullock  attains  the  lesions  are  found. 

And  during  summer  a  few  bullocks  in  a  herd  may  be  seen  to 
drop  behind  the  others  and  to  void  bloody  urine.  It  is  important 
to  show  how  it  differs  from  maladies  which  spread  from  country  to 
country,  devastating  broad  tracts  of  land  and  calling  for  the  most 
decisive  and  energetic  means  for  their  suppression.  It  is  not  an 
epizootic  and  not  spread  by  contagion.  The  true  plagues  or 
epizootics  spread  by  direct  or  indirect  transference  of  an  animal 
poison  or  virus  from  a  sick  to  a  healthy  animal.  These  poisons 
take  effect  without  regard  to  seasons  and  are  alike  developed  in  the 
systems  of  sick  animals.  It  is  not  contact  with  Texas  cattle  that 
induces  the  malady.  The  animals  affected  do  not  propagate  it  to 
other  animals.  Even  coming  in  contact  with  Texans  through  a 
fence,  drinking  the  same  water,  or  being  housed  in  a  shed  with 
sick  natives,  does  not  induce  it.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  it 
from  contagious  maladies  and  refer  it  to  another  group.  This  is 
an  enzootic  originating  in  various  parts  of  the  Gulf  States.  Florida 
cattle  are  as  dangerous  as  Texans,  deriving  the  same  deleterious 
properties  from  the  soil  on  which  they  are  reared,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  from  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  south,  and  as  far  as  Texas  is  concerned  is  universally  pre¬ 
valent.  Southern  cattle  become  charged  with  principles  which  are 
thrown  off  in  the  excretions  for  many  weeks,  and  they  necessarily 
deposit  a  large  amount  of  whatever  they  excrete.  Thus  pastures 
are  contaminated,  the  grasses  of  which  prove  deadly  poison  to 
susceptible  cattle.  It  is  certain  that  feeding  on  land  over  which 
Texans  have  passed  is  the  ordinary,  and  probably  the  invariable, 
cause  of  Splenic  Fever. 

Southern  cattle  become  affected  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  vegetation  on  which  they  feed  and  the  water  they 
drink,  and  with  northern  anirhals  it  is  a  modification  (a  poisoning 
of  the  food),  possibly  of  the  water  tainted  by  the  manure  of  the 
southern  cattle.  It  is  thus  with  human  Cholera.  There  is  some- 
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thing  tangible  and  preponderable  (which  some  future  chemist  or 
bacteriologist  may  reveal)^  that  renders  the  grasses,  and  perhaps 
the  waters,  of  the  south  so  deleterious.  It  is  not  a  contagious 
plague,  and  will  probably  cease  when  the  agriculture  of  the  south 
is  fairly  well  developed. 

This  disease  is  likened  by  Prof.  Gamgee  to  Malignant  Anthrax, 
Milk  Fever,  and  also  to  the  remittent,  intermittent,  and  typhoid 
Fevers  of  man. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  Gamgee  has  made  an  able  presentation  of 
his  views,  and  that  he  has  drawn  arguments  to  support  them  from 
his  great  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

But  I  may  safely  say  that  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  present 
distribution  of  the  disease,  render  these  views,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fully  and  fairly  present  to  you,  entirely  untenable. 

The  Disease  is  not  Confined  to  Localities  to  which  its  Origin  is 
Attributed . — As  I  have  already  shown,  this  disease  is  distributed 
over  an  immense  area,  where  the  soil  is  elevated,  rolling,  sandy, 
and  well  drained,  and  containing  but  the  very  smallest  quantity  of 
organic  matter ;  where,  consequently,  the  vegetation  is  sparse  and 
should  be  free  from  the  poisons  to  which  Prof.  Gamgee  refers. 
This  district  comprises  a  great  part  of  North  Alabama,  Georgia, 
north-western  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  belt  in  North  Carolina, 
extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  more  than  200  miles  eastward, 
and  the  Virginia  district,  embracing  Halifax  and  adjoining 
counties — as  far  as  known,  a  district  in  itself  nearly  or  quite  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland  combined. 

It  exists  permanently  where  Intermittent  Fevers  are  unknown, — If, 

'  now,  we  examine  the  eastern  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where 
the  southern  fever  is  now  recognised  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
we  find  the  disease  existing  where  I  believe  it  is  justly  claimed  that 
there  is  perfect  immunity  from  intermittent  fevers  among  people, 
certainly  as  free  from  them  as  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
where  the  heat  is  no  greater  in  the  summer.  Here,  then,  we  have 
complete  evidence  to  prove  that  this  disease  does  not  require  a 
peculiar  soil  for  its  development,  and  that  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  miasmatic  influence  which  would  develop  the  fevers  of 
man. 

It  is  an  Epizootic, — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  claimed 
that  the  disease  is  not  an  epizootic.  An  epizootic  is  a  disease 
existing  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  capable  of  indefinite 
extension ;  an  enzootic  is  a  disease  attacking  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  in  a  particular  locality,  and  depending  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  on  local  conditions.  That  a  disease  is  an  enzootic  affection  is 
no  guarantee  that  it  may  not  become  epizootic,  nor  can  we  dis- 
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tinguish  between  such  diseases  by  peculiarities  of  origin  or  transmis¬ 
sion  alone.  It  is  the  extent  of  country  which  is  involved,  and  its 
capabilities  of  extension  that  are  to  be  considered.  The  Southern 
Cattle  Fever  may  therefore  be  properly  recognised  as  enzootic  in 
the  south,  but  it  certainly  possessed  all  the  essential  features  of  an 
epizootic  in  1868. 

Comparison  with  Malignant  Anthrax. — We  have  seen  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  supposing  that  Southern  Fever  originated 
exclusively  on  low,  wet  lands,  and  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now 
longer  than  to  remark  that  as  to  origin  there  is  consequently  no 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  the  soil  to  which  they  are  at  present 
indigenous.  ^Anthrax,  besides,  is  a  common  disease  in  the  north. 
Again,  Anthrax  is  an  inoculable  disease,  and  is  occasionally  trans¬ 
mitted  in  stables,  and  to  no  great  extent  in  pastures  ;  and  in  none  of 
these  points  is  there  a  resemblance.  It  is  only  the  enlarged  spleen, 
congested  and  engorged  kidneys,  the  congested  and  enlarged  liver 
and  haematuria,  that  the  diseases  have  in  common ;  and  these 
features  occur,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  a  number  of  diseases  and 
in  poisoning  by  various  agents. 

True  nature  and  cavises. — The  present  tendency  of  science  is  to 
consider  this  disease  to  be  due  to  parasitic  organisms  of  a  vegetable 
nature.  One  by  one  the  theories  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
profession,  and  the  germ  theory  now  seems  the  most  feasible  of  all. 
To  bring  about  its  evolution  has  required  many  years  of  efficient 
work  on  the  part  of  such  noted  scientists  as  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learned  relative  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  Southern  Fever,  the  smoke  of  the  contest  is  fast  clear¬ 
ing  away,  and  one  of  the  most  important  obstacles  seems  surmounted. 
The  disease  is  anthracoid  in  character,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
Bacillus  Anthracis.  All  observers  admit  that  there  is  a  period  of 
incubation  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
period  from  the  history  of  these  outbreaks,  since  we  can  not  tell 
exactly  when  the  disease  germs  find  their  way  into  the  system. 
To  arrive  at  an  approximate  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
time  from  the  first  chance  of  exposure  till  the  disease  becomes 
manifest  by  its  apparent  symptoms.  In  Indiana  it  was  from  June 
1st  to  July  25  th,  or  fifty-five  days.  At  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  1867, 
this  period  was  six  weeks. 

In  Ohio  it  appeared  to  be  about  forty-seven  to  fifty-seven  days. 
In  other  places  we  have  the  cattle  sickening  in  a  variable  period 
from  thirteen  to  sixty-five  days.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
incubatory  period  may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  and  the  circumstances'  and  peculiarities  under  which  the 
cattle  are  subjected.  It  would  appear,  from  the  history  of  the  out¬ 
break,  that  the  average  is  about  fifty  days.  In  all  outbreaks  of 
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this  disease,  as  is  also  true  of  all  other  contagious  diseases,  there 
are  some  animals  which,  though  exposed  to  the  essential  cause, 
never  contract  the  malady,  and  among  the  adult  animals  brought 
south  there  is  a  small  proportion  which  never  contract  it.  The 
larger  proportion  of  southern  cattle  dealers  have  contended  that 
the  disease  did  not  exist  among  their  cattle  ;  however  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  against  them.  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
on  this  fact,  as  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  is  not 
such  that  we  can  thoroughly  define  its  meaning.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  southern  cattle  to  show  pathological 
lesions  or  not,  in  order  to  communicate  the  disease,  but  will  suffice 
by  saying  that  a  portion  of  them  do  present  appearances  similar  to 
those  seen  in  fatal  cases  at  the  north.  Southern  cattle  grazing 
upon  infected  pastures  have  the  disease  probably  in  a  mild  form. 
Why  these  cattle  should  have  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  only, 
while  northern  cattle  taken  into  the  infected  district  are  almost  sure 
to  have  it  in  a  virulent  form,  is  a  mystery.  The  cattle  which  are 
constantly  exposed  become  inured  to  its  influence ;  these  germs 
are  taken  into  the  digestive  organs,  which  form  a  vast  magazine  of 
death-dealing  agencies,  when  the  southern  cattle  are  taken  north¬ 
ward  upon  non-infected  grounds.  The  extensive  digestive  organs 
of  the  steer  make  it  possible  to  infect  with  the  excrement  large 
tracts  over  which  he  may  feed.  How  long  a  time  transpires  before 
these  germs  are  entirely  eradicated  from  the  system  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is,  however,  estimated  to  be  from  seventy  to  ninety 
days.  While  cattle  taken  from  the  infected  to  the  non-infected 
districts  will  convey  the  disease  to  northern  cattle,  nevertheless  the 
northern  cattle  are  incapable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  other 
native  cattle. 

The  explanation  offered  for  this  is  that  the  southern  cattle  being 
insusceptible  to  the  disease  the  germs  are  unable  to  propagate  them¬ 
selves  within  the  animal  economy,  and  hence  the  animal  is  incapable 
of  infecting  the  grazing  ground  after  the  designated  time.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  native  cattle  are  attacked  with  the  Fever 
the  disease  germs  enter  the  lymphatics,  particularly  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  mesentery ;  hence  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  could 
escape  from  the  system  of  the  sick  animal.  The  disease  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  before  the  first  of  July,  and  Texas  cattle  may 
graze  with  natives  with  impunity  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
season.  A  few  sharp  frosts  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Fever, 
entirely  eradicating  it  in  those  sections  outside  of  the  permanently 
infected  district,  while  within  the  districts  frosts  merely  check  it 
until  the  following  season. 


(To  be  contmued. ) 
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ECHINOCOCCUS  CYSTS  IN  THE  LIVER  AND  LUNGS 

OF  A  HORSE. 

BY  FITZPATRICK  EASSIE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MR.  G.  T.  PICKERINg’s  VETERINARY 

INFIRMARY,  YORK. 

Believing  that  the  presence  of  these  larvae  in  the  horse  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  I  venture  to  record  a  case  which  came  recently 
under  my  notice. 

I  was  called,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Pickering,  to  see  an 
aged  cart  horse,  whom  the  man  reported  to  be  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  colic.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  animal  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  Peritonitis,  due  I  surmised  to  a  rupture  at  some 
portion  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  prognosis  was  unfavourable,  but 
nevertheless  I  exhibited  opium,  to  arrest  peristalsis,  and  prescribed 
hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen.  When  I  called  an  hour  later  I 
was  in  time  for  a  post-mortem. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  first  manifestation  of  dis¬ 
order  and  the  animal’s  death  was  about  six  hours. 

Autopsy  revealed  the  usual  lesions  found  after  death  from  Peri¬ 
tonitis.  The  whole  surface  of  the  peritoneum  was  congested  and  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  the  intestines  contained  a  large  quantity  of  watery 
coffee-coloured  fluid,  due  to  passive  congestion.  The  stomach — 
which  was  full  of  dry  ingesta — was  rent  along  its  greater  curvature 
to  the  extent  of  about  six  inches,  and  the  pyloris  was  considerably 
tumefied.  That  the  rupture  was  ante-mortem  was  manifest  by  the 
attenuation  and  congestion  of  the  gastric  walls. 

On  examining  the  liver  I  found  ten  or  twelve  cysts,  varying  in 
size  from  a  small  to  a  large  fowl’s  egg,  and  containing,  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  a  watery  transparent  fluid,  in  which  there 
appeared  a  reddish  granular  sediment.  In  the  lungs  the  same 
lesions  were  apparent,  both  organs  being  otherwise  healthy. 

I  recognised  the  cysts  as  those  of  the  Echinococcus  Veterinorum, 
often  seen  in  the  organs  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  and,  on  inspection, 
Mr.  Pickering  supported  my  views. 


RABIES  IN  CATTLE. 

BY  DR.  FRANK  S.  BILLINGS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PATHO-BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEBRASKA. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  many  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues,  that  I  have  nourished  a  most  extreme  degree 
of  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  frequently  reported  prevalence  of 
Rabies  among  our  domestic  animals,  especially  dogs,  ever  since  my 
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connection  with  the  somewhat  notorious  Newark  boys,  which  case 
proved  a  most  ridiculous  farce  for  every  one  connected  with  it, 
except  it  were  in  a  pecuniary  degree  to  the  boys,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  it  offered  myself  to  visit  Pasteur’s  laboratory  in  person 
and  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  his  views  and  methods. 
One  writer  upon  this  fiasco  spoke  of  my  decided  German  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  the  little  liability  of  my  becoming  infested  with  Pas- 
teurmania;  which  demonstrated  a  correct  judgment  upon  his  part, 
for  Pasteurism,  with  regard  to  Rabies,  made  but  little  permanent 
impression  upon  my  mind  and  excited  a  scepticism  which  has  not 
decreased  with  time,  but  has  continually  augmented  both  as  to 
the  value  of  his  preventive  methods  as  to  Rabies,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  his  being  a  trustworthy  authority  on  bacteriological 
questions  in  any  technical  sense,  except  perhaps  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  and  that  in  a  very  slight  degree.  These  remarks 
have  no  reference  to  M.  Pasteur’s  work  on  the  ferments,  but  Only 
apply  to  his  bacteriological  knowledge  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
pathogenic  bacteria,  their  morphology,  biology  and  specific  action. 

My  scepticism  upon  Rabies  in  America  has  been  much  aug¬ 
mented  by  several  rather  ridiculous  experiences  with  American 
physicians,  who  certainly  displayed  a  most  decided  mania  for  any 
advertisement  that  could  be  got  out  of  a  trip  to  Paris  with  a  mard- 
dog  bitten  patient.”  One  of  these  experiences  will  bear  repeating. 

Two  so-called  physicians  came  to  me,  after  my  return  from 
Paris,  while  living  in  New  York,  with  a  man  who  was  a  noted  dog 
trainer  and  not  unknown  to  me  by  reputation.  They  reported 
that  the  man  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad-dog  some  two  weeks 
previously  and  that  out  of  their  benevolence  and  humanitarian 
feelings,  they  were  going  to  take  him  to  Paris  by  the  French 
steamer  the  next  day,  and  were  paying  all  his  expenses. 

Naturally,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  history  of  such  a  case, 
and  as  I  had  to  do  with  a  known  dog-man,”  I  determined  to 
catechise  him  somewhat  and  requested  the  physicians  (?)  to  have 
him  with  me  that  I  might  do  so,  to  which  they  readily  consented. 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  man  had  far  more  fear  of  the 
dangers  and  unpleasantness  of  a  sea  voyage  than  he  had  of  Rabies, 
and  intentionally  drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  an  Atlantic  passage 
in  winter.  The  result  was  that  the  man  told  me  that  he  was  only 
accidently  bitten  by  a  valuable  dog  that  was  still  alive,  and  that 
he  had  no  fear  of  Rabies  whatever,  but  that  the  doctors  had  some¬ 
what  excited  his  fears,  so  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  it,  on  being 
paid  five  hundred  dollars  and  his  expenses.” 

The  fear  of  the  sea  prevailed,  and  as  the  desired  introduction  to 
Pasteur  was  not  forthcoming,  the  man,  at  least,  went  home. 
Where  the  physicians  went  I  do  not  know. 
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Several  somewhat  similar  experiences,  and  the  fact  that  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  trace  up  arid  follow  down  a  number  of  cases  of  Rabies, 
which  were  reported  in  dogs,  but  proved  arrant  Lyssophobia,  did 
not  tend  to  increase  my  belief  in  the  frequency  of  Rabies  in  the 
animals  in  the  United  States. 

Since  being  in  Nebraska,  we  have  not  been  without  rumours  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  though  especially  interested  in  and  engaged 
to  investigate  that  western  pest,  the  Swine  Plague,’'  in  which  I 
have  been  successful  beyond  my  most  ambitious  aspirations,  still 
I  have  found  time  to  watch  a  rather  remarkable  outbreak  of  hy¬ 
pothetic  Rabies  among  quite  a  number  of  cattle  that  were  asserted 
to  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad-dog." 

The  biting  occurred  July  17,  1886;  and  ever  since  then  I  have 
held  the  case  in  view,  but  with  the  coldest  blooded  scepticism  until 
November  5,  1886,  when  the  force  of  circumstantial  and  perhaps 
positive  evidence,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cases 
must  have  been,  indeed,  genuine  Rabies,  for  I  knew  of  no  other 
disease  of  whatever  nature,  whatever  its  etiology,  in  which  the 
same  phenonema  could  possibly  occur  with  the  same  unchangeable 
regularity. 

What  the  evidence  was,  I  will  now  present  to  my  readers  and 
and  then  allow  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

History. — About  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  July  17,  1886,  a  stray  dog, 
Sciid  to  have  been  a  shepherd,  was  observed  crossing  the  highway, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Crete,  Neb,,  and  to  enter  the  ad¬ 
joining  pasture  in  which  were  a  large  number  of  grazing  cattle, 
mostly  two  and  three-year-old  steers.  The  dog  at  once  dashed  in 
among  the  cattle  ;  chasing  and  worrying  them  with  great  pertina¬ 
city,  though  the  cattle  were  in  no  ways  backward  in  going  for  the 
dog  but  did  not  succeed  in  driving  him  off.  He  was  seen  to  bite 
several  of  them,  and  indeed  to  catch  some  of  the  them  by  the  nose 
and  throw  thern  down.  The  farmer  who  observed  the  dog  enter 
the  pasture  and  its  very  singular  and  vicious  actions,  at  once  sent 
word  to  his  neighbours,  some  of  whom  owned  the  cattle,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  quite  a  number  of  persons  had  collected.  The  steers 
in  the  first  mentioned  pasture  frequently  succeeded  in  driving  the 
dog  into  the  next  pasture,  in  which  there  were  cattle,  also  which 
the  dog  bit  and  worried  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the 
sport  went  on  for  about  two  hours,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  men,  some  of  whom  were  armed  with  revolvers.  The  dog 
seemed  to  find  so  much  more  to  attract  its  attention  in  the  cattle, 
that  he  did  not  offer  to  attack  the  men  present,  only  taking  notice 
enough  of  them  to  try  and  evade  them.  It  finally  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  slunk  away  across  the  fields,  where  it  was  followed 
and  found  in  such  an  exhausted  condition,  lying  in  an  excavation 
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in  the  earth,  that  the  finder  stamped  it  to  death  with  his  boots 
without  its  being  able  to  make  any  resistance.  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  also  bit  two  dogs  on  its  way  to  these  pastures,  and 
one  calf,  which  will  be  noticed  presently ;  the  dogs  were  immedi¬ 
ately  killed.  On  November  5,  I  was  also  informed  that  still 
another  dog  had  been  bitten  by  the  dog,  which  was  not  killed  until 
recently,  when  the  owner  observing  it  to  be  mad,  as  he  says,  shot 
it ;  this  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts,  so  far  as  the  mad  ”  is 
concerned. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  consideration  of  this  out¬ 
break,  to  know  that  these  pastures  bordered  upon  the  Blue  river, 
and  that  all  along  its  banks  were  numerous  pastures,  in  continued 
succession,  in  both  directions  from  the  two  in  which  the  cattle 
was  bitten  and  hazed  by  the  dog  were  grazing.  Though  the 
grasses,  weeds,  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  river  water,  were 
all  the  same  in  all  these  pastures ;  still  not  a  single  animal  of  the 
bovine  species  has  died  of  any  other  disease  in  any  of  the  other 
pastures,  or  among  the  cattle  which  have  lately  been  removed 
from  them,  during  all  this  time,  since  July  17,  except  one  cow 
that  died  from  an  undoubted  attack  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia,  and 
one  calf  that  was  in  a  field,  which  was  on  a  line  with  the  course 
which  the  dog  must  have  passed  over  in  order  to  get  into  the 
pastures  mentioned. 

Mr.  Imhoff,  who  owned  the  calt  just  mentioned,  is  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  German  farmer,  and  reported  the  following  to  me. 

This  calf  was  six  months  old,  and  perfectly  well  up  to  the  time 
of  the  accident.  It  was  constantly  kept  in  a  small  pasture  near 
his  house.  He  observed  the  dog  come  into  his  pasture  and  make 
at  once  for  the  calf,  which  it  worried  and  bit  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  left  it,  going  out  of  the  pasture  in  a  direction  directly 
leading  to  the  previously  mentioned  pastures.  The  calf  was  taken 
about  August  15,  and  lived  nine  days.  The  symptoms  observed 
by  Mr.  Imhoff  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  those  reported 
by  the  owners  of  the  other  cattle,  with  reference  to  the  cattle  which 
they  lost ;  there  was  great  irritability  and  uneasiness,  wild  appear¬ 
ing  eyes  ;  constipation  with  repeated  straining  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  illness,  terminating  with  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  faeces, 
however,  being  only  passed  with  difficulty  and  in  small  quantities ; 
the  urine  was  passed  frequently  and  in  small  quantities  ;  desired 
to  eat  and  drink,  but  could  not  swallow,  masticated  food,  dropping 
it  again  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fluid  flowing  out  of  the  nose; 
was  not  unduly  excited  at  the  approach  of  those  it  was  acquainted 
with,  nor  by  the  presence  of  the  house-dog  to  which  it  was  ac¬ 
customed,  but  on  a  flock  of  ducks  getting  into  the  field  it  rushed 
upon  them  and  stamped  and  tore  several  to  pieces  before  they 
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could  escape  ;  it  finally  became  paralyzed  in  the  posterior  extremities 
and  greatly  emaciated. 

The  other  owners  report  similar  phenomena  in  the  older  cattle. 
They  were  very  much  excited  and  uneasy  and  chased  the  other 
cattle  around  with  great  fury,  horning  them  frequently  and  bellow¬ 
ing  furiously  all  the  time.  They  all  noticed  the  peculiar  hoarse, 
dull  tone  of  the  voice  ;  they  were  all  constipated  and  strained  much 
in  their  endeavours  to  pass  manure  ;  some  became  diarrhaic,  others 
not ;  urine  was  passed  frequently  and  in  small  quantities ;  they 
would  try  to  eat  and  drink,  but  would  soon  give  it  up,  for  the  time, 
in  apparent  disgust ;  they  could  not  swallow,  and  the  half-masti¬ 
cated  food  or  drink  would  either  be  dropped  from  the  mouth  or 
flow  out  of  the  nose.  They  all  report  that  they  were  not  exceed¬ 
ingly  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  men  who  salted  them,  but  that 
if  strangers  came  into  the  field  they  would  chase  them  furiously, 
and  in  several  cases  they  had  to  climb  trees  to  escape  them. 
When  confined  they  would  stand  listlessly  in  one  place  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  occasionally,  or  when  the  other  cattle  approached  the 
pen,  or  human  beings  came  near  them  and  made  any  unusual 
movements,  they  would  rush  furiously  and  blindly  against  the  bar¬ 
riers  ;  the  eyes  were  wild  and  lids  wide  open.  They  all  became 
more  or  less  emaciated,  and  those  which  were  not  killed,  paretic, 
sometimes  in  the  fore,  but  more  frequent  in  the  posterior  extremities. 
The  cows  which  were  affected  rapidly  ceased  to  secrete  any  milk. 

Mr.^  E.  L.  Potter,  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  one  living  nearest 
to  and  hence  having  the  best  opportunity  to  observe  the  affected 
cattle,  kindly  sent  me  the  following  report  of  the  casualties  : — 

One  heifer  died  August  15,  1886,  twenty-nine  days  after  attack. 

One  cow  died  August  18,  1886,  thirty-two  days  after  attack. 

One  cow  died  August  19,  1886,  thirty-three  days  after  attack. 

One  steer,  killed  by  me,  August  19,  1886,  thirty-three  days  after 
attack. 

Three  steers,  killed  August  20,  1886,  thirty-four  days  after 
attack. 

Four  (one  steer,  three  cows)  died  August  22,  1886,  thirty-six 
days  after  attack. 

One  steer  died  August  24,  1886,  thirty-eight  days  after  attack. 

One  steer,  killed  by  me,  August  28,  1886,  forty-two  days  after 
attack. 

On  the  evening  of  November  4,  1886,  Major  Birney,  one  of  the 
Nebraska  Sanitary  Cattle  Commission,  told  me  that  another  steer 
had  just  been  taken  in  same  manner,  which  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Vance,  who  had  already  lost  nine  and  owned  the  two  which  I  had 
previously  killed  and  examined. 

On  the  morning  of  November  5,  I  proceeded  to  Crete,  accom- 
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panied  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bowhill,  M.R.C.V.S.;  a  graduate  of 
William's  College,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  best  educated  veterinarians  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet,  who  is 
temporarily  acting  as  my  assistant,  but  until  recently  was  in  practice 
at  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  V.S.,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr. 
Vance  informed  me  that  since  I  was  last  there,  August  28,  six 
more  cattle  had  died  at  considerable  intervals  between  each  other, 
and  that  all  presented  exactly  the  same  symptoms,  and  that  he  had 
still  another  confined  in  his  scale  pen  that  had  been  ill  since  the 
third,  and  which  had  exhibited  the  same  symptoms  as  the  others 
had  in  early  stages  of  their  illness.  As  Mr.  Vance  had  had  oppor- 
tunities  of  observing  nine  previous  cases  among  his  own  cattle,  he 
had  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  their  action^. 

Before  entering  upon  consideration  of  my  personal  observation 
of  the  clinical  and  macroscopical  phenomena  in  the  cases  which  I 
saw,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  which  made  me  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  Rabies  theory  in  connection  with  this  very  strik¬ 
ing  outbreak  ;  nevertheless,  the  most  critical  observation  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  animals,  and  a  most  exact  cross-question¬ 
ing  of  the  owners  could  not  bring  out  a  single  moment  which  would 
speak  for  any  other  hypothesis. 

The  fact  was,  that  so  many  animals  should  have  died  at  so 
nearly  the  same  time,  with  such  short  intervals  between  the  deaths  ; 
there  having  been  in  one  case,  three  deaths  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  thirteen  cattle  and  one  calf  should  have  either  died,  or  been 
killed,  within  a  period  of  thirty-eight  days  from  the  day  upon 
which  they  were  seen  to  have  been  worried  by  the  dog.  From 
some  very  casual  studies  of  the  literature  at  my  command,  I  have 
made  a  list  of  400  cases  of  reputed  Rabies  in  cattle  ;  the  average 
period  of  incubation  in  these  cases  was  forty-four  days ;  the 
shortest  nineteen. 

I  could  scarcely  make  it  conform  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease  that  so  many  animals  should  perish  in  such  a  short  period 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  after  being  ostensibly  bitten  by  one 
and  the  same  dog.  I  therefore  reported  to  the  owner,  at  the  time 
of  my  first  and  second  visits,  August,  1886,  that  there  was  no 
other  moment  upon  which  we  could  place  any  etiological  support, 
and  that  I  considered  they  were  justified  in  adhering  to  their  mad- 
dog  theory,  and  that  for  the  present,  I  must  say,  that  if  the  cases 
were  not  Rabies,  that  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  bovine  disease, 
which,  considering  the  history,  the  phenomena  were  conformable 
to,  other  than  Rabies.” 

My  scepticism  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  removed  by  the 
occurrences  since  then,  especially  by  the  history  reported  to  me  by 
Mr.  Vance,  on  the  5  th,  and  by  the  steer  seen  then,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : — 
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1.  The  cattle  which  have  died  since  then,  have  all  presented 
phenomena  which  corresponded  in  all  essentials  to  those  seen  in 

.  the  others,  and  correspond  in  every  paticular  to  those  given  in  our 
last  text-books  for  Bovine  Rabies,  except  licking  or  gnawing  at  any 
one  particular  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  intervals  between  the  deaths  having  become  more 
extended,  is  still  more  evidence  for  the  Rabies  hypothesis. 

3.  No  other  cattle,  in  or  from  the  adjoining  pastures,  have  since 
died. 

4.  As  other  cattle  had  been  placed  in  the  same  pastures  in  which 
the  diseased  ones — and  other  cattle  that  were  there  at  the  same 
time — were,  both  during  the  outbreak  and  since,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  common  local  cause  of  an  infectious  or  intoxicating 
nature  in  said  pastures,  as  there  has  been  no  deaths  among  said 
cattle  since,  from  other  causes. 

5.  The  cattle  were  all  removed  from  the  pastures  some  four 
weeks  since. 

6.  The  case  seen  by  me  November  5  presented  the  same 
symptoms  for  the  early  stage  that  the  others  had  ;  108  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  dog  attacked  the  cattle  and  this  one  was  among 
them  at  that  time. 

I  will  now  give  the  phenomena  presented  by  this  last  animal,  as 
they  bear  directly  on  the  above  conclusions,  though  Twill  have  to 
refer  to  them  again  later  on.  Mr.  Vance  reported  that  the  first  thing 
which  attracted  his  attention  to  this  animal,  which  was  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  was  its  very  nervous  and  irritable  condition ;  it  was 
much  excited,  bellowed  furiously  with  the  peculiar  changed  voice 
noticed  in  his  other  cattle ;  it  would  rush  at  and  horn  the  other  cattle, 
and  tumble  the  hogs  round  right  and  left,  and  then  stand  panting 
and  exhausted  for  a  time,  when  the  same  manoeuvres  would  be 
commenced  again.  Its  eyes  were  wild  and  distended,  and  it  frothed 
at  the  mouth.  It  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  though  it  would  take 
food  and  water  into  its  mouth  as  the  others  had.  It  was  consti¬ 
pated. 

The  animal  was  lassoed  with  some  difficulty  and  placed  in  the 
scale  pen,  where  we  found  it  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  It  at 
once  became  more  quiet,  unless  approached  by  strangers  or  the 
pigs,  when  it  would  charge  furiously  against  the  walls  of  the  pen. 

Status-prcesens. — Red  steer,  two  years  old,  somewhat  thin,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  pen  over  the  scales.  It  remained  quiet  until  I  suddenly 
rushed  by  its  pen  when  it  made  a  furious  rush  against  the  barriers. 
The  pupils  were  distended  in  the  perpendicular  diameter,  the  eyes 
were  wide  open  and  had  a  peculiar  wild  look  in  comparison  to 
those  of  other  cattle  standing  in  a  neighbouring  field.  It  had 
only  passed  manure  once  since  yesterday,  but  urinated  several 
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times  in  the  twenty  minutes  we  had  it  under  observation  ;  the 
manure  was  dry  and  hard  and  passed  with  difficulty  in  a  small 
quantity.  I  neglected  to  mention,  in  my  previous  account  of  these 
cases,  that  the  cattle  would  take  the  manure  into  their  mouths  and 
chew  it  and  try  to  drink  their  own  urine.  Mr.  Vance  reported  the 
same  in  this  case.  Pulse  and  temperature  could  not  be  taken ;  at 
least  it  was  not  prudent  to  try  it  on.  On  driving  some  pigs  up 
near  the  pen,  the  animal  charged  them  furiously ;  when  driven  away 
again,  it  soon  became  quiet.  On  corn  being  given  it,  it  would  take 
hold  of  it  greedily,  but  soon  stop  masticating,  as  if  from  disgust, 
and  allowed  it  to  fall  from  the  mouth  again. 

On  a  pail  of  water  being  placed  within  its  pen,  we  observed  a 
most  singular  phenomenon ;  one  which  has  never  been  described 
before,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  which  was  not  noticed  in  any  of  the 
other  affected  cattle. 

The  animal  dipped  its  nose  deeply  into  the  water,  and  tried,  for 
a  moment  to  drink,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  swallow,  with  a  really 
intellectual  perception  of  its  own  condition,  it  became  more  furious 
than  we  had  seen  it,  or  I  had  seen  any  of  the  others  in  confinement, 
and  went  for  that  bucket  until  it  had  smashed  it  to  bits ;  it  was 
only  quieted  when  we  removed  the  remnants  through  the  fence  with 
a  fork. 

If  the  above  was  not  intellectual  action — the  desire  to  remove 
an  offending,  yet  much  desired  and  irritating  object  out  of  sight,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  was. 

It  exactly  corresponds  to  the  phenomena  seen  in  human  beings 
in  reputed  cases  of  Rabies,  and  goes  far  to  confirm  any  conviction 
that  Dulles,  of  Philadelphia,  has  gone  altogether  too  far  in  denying 
the  existence  of  Rabies  in  human  beings.  It  shows  still  another 
thing. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Hydrophobia  ! 

Man  does  not  fear  water  any  more  than  this  steer  did.  He  does 
fear  pain  of  swallowing,  or  what  is  worse,  he  fears  that  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  swallow  he  will  choke  to  death. 

This  steer  could  not  have  any  conception  of  the  latter,  but  he 
had  gained  an  intellectual  perception  of  the  fact,  that  he  could  not 
swallow ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  pain,  however,  and  knowing 
that,  he  smashed  the  offending  bucket  to  pieces,  just  as  a  man  under 
the  same  circumstances  would  dash  a  glass  of  water  against  the 
wall  or  on  the  floor,  with  violence  enough  to  smash  it  to  pieces. 
The  poor  animal  had  not  been  able  to  swallow  a  drop  of  water  for 
over  thirty-six  hours. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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ANTHRAX. 

The  inclusion  of  Anthrax  in  the  list  of  maladies  recognised  in  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  is  having  a  good  result  in  making  us 
acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  prevalence  of  the  affection 
and  the  mortality  it  occasions,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  most  seriously  present.  What  more  the  Act  may  do  is 
doubtful,  for  this  is  not  like  one  of  the  diseases  over  which  the  ordinary 
sanitary  measures,  and  especially  the  stamping-out  ”  process,  can 
exercise  much  control.  But  though  this  be  so,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  these  maladies  which  has  been  more  closely  and  successfully  studied, 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  than  Anthrax,  and  we  are  in 
possession  of  certain  facts  with  regard  to  it  which  should  enable  us  to 
meet  some  of  the  requirements  which  present  themselves  when  asked 
to  deal  with  an  outbreak. 

Beyond  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  Anthrax  question  lies  that  ot 
diagnosis;  and  here,  again,  there  should  be  little  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Apart  from  the  symptoms,  course,  fatal  termination,  and  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner, 
the  microscope  should  lend  its  valuable  aid  ;  and  even  then,  should 
there  still  be  doubt,  one  or  two  inoculation  experiments  properly  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  such  tests,  should 
decide  whether  Anthrax  be  present  or  not.  In  Yorkshire  there  has 
been  a  destructive  invasion  of  disease  on  a  certain  farm,  chiefly 
attacking  pigs  and  sheep,  and  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  Anthrax  or  Swine  Fever  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mortality; 
some  veterinary  surgeons  declaring  for  the  one  and  some  for  the  other. 

It  is  true  that,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  swine  disease 
was  supposed  to  be  Anthrax  in  one  of  its  multiform  aspects,  but  the 
distinction  between  them  is  now  so  well  established  that  there  should 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  recognising  them ;  though  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  pigs  are  rather  susceptible  to  Anthrax  infection,  either 
through  the  digestive  organs  or  by  inoculation.  The  rapidity  with 
which  death  ensues  in  Anthrax  ought  almost  alone  to  establish  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  it  and  Swine  Fever,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  guide 
marks. 

In  dealing  with  this  disease,  as  with  others  which  are  inoculable,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  cannot  be  too  careful  in  adopting  precautions  for 
his  own  safety.  From  time  immemorial  the  great  danger  of  infection 
has  been  known,  and  its  results  recorded.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
such  a  serious  risk,  every  care  should  be  observed  in  handling  sick 
animals  or  the  carcases  of  dead  ones,  as  well  as  anything  obtained 
from  them.  Smearing  the  hands  and  arms  with  lard  or  carbolised  oil, 
or  better  still,  perhaps,  wearing  the  ordinary  india-rubber  tissue 
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gloves  used  in  the  post-mortem  rooms  of  infirmaries  and  hospitals^ 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  blood  is  a  readily  infecting  medium ; 
therefore  contact  of  the  human  skin  with  it  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  CATTLE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MCCALL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

{Co7itmtted fro7n page  263.) 

The  series  of  changes  which  I  have  referred  to  as  taking  place  in 
the  locally  inoculated  part,  do  not  commence  to  exhibit  themselves  till  about 
the  tenth  day,  so  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are  the  results  of  the 
injection  of  mere  morbid  matter,  but  that  they  are  the  effect  of  the  i7igestio7i  of 
a  specific  virus.  Morbid  matter,  as  a  rule,  acts  almost  immediately  on  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  body.  Specific  viruses  have  all  a  period  of  latency.  The  virus 
introduced, by  inhalation  to  the  lungs  has  a  period  there  of  latency  averaging 
six  weeks.  The  virus  introduced  by  inoculation  to  other  portions  of  the 
body — say  the  tail — has  a  period  there  of  latency,  averaging  ten  days.  It  is 
therefore  manifestly  misleading  and  incorrect  to  say  that  when  we  inoculate 
we  do  not  produce  “  Pleuro  ” — that  is,  the  specific  lung  affection  of  cattle; 
we  do  ;  but  in  such  a  modified  form,  that  the  lung  lesion  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nised  ;  for  if  the  lung-cells  and  lymph-streams  had  not  been  traversed  and 
impressed  by  the  virus  contained  in  the  amber-coloured  exudate,  how  could 
they  resist  the  disease  when  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
contagium  by  inhalation  ?  Not  only  so,  but  by  inoculating  with  the  exudate 
formed  after  the  tenth  day  in  the  tail,  we  produce  the  same  results  as  with  the 
exudate  taken  from  the  lungs.  We  are,  therefore,  I  hold,  shut  up  to  the 
declaration,  that  by  inoculating  with  the  amber-coloured  exudate  of  the  lung 
we  produce  in  the  inoculated  animal  geTtume  so-called  Pleuro-p7ieu77i07iia^ 
or  Lung  Plague.  Now  if  that  were  all,  we  have  gained  no  advantage,  but 
experience  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  by  thus  treating  the  virus  of 
Pleuro,  we  rob  it  of  its  power  to  mfect — that  is  to  say,  that  the  animal  so 
inoculated  is  not  only  proof  to  the  invasion  of  the  malady  thereafter,  but  even 
when  passing  through  the  inoculated  malady,  and  for  all  time  coming,  it  gives 
off  no  contagium,  so  that  there  is  apparently  no  risk  in  allowing  inoculated 
cattle  to  herd  with  sound  stock.  I  think  I  have  stated  as  hriefiy  as  I  cotild  all 
that  can  be  adva7iced  in  favour  of  moculatio7i^  and  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
an  animal  free  of  any  lung  affection  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  if  inoculated 
with  pure  or  genuine  lung  plague  virus,  contracts  the  disease  in  such  a  mild 
form  that  it  is  seldom  deadly,  that  it  is  proof  for  an  indefinite  period  to  a 
second  attack  by  the  natural  method,  and  that  it  never  propagates  the  disease 
or  contagium  to  others. 

To  explain  how  the  virus  inhaled  always  produces  a  highly  contagious  lung 
affection,  and  when  inoculated  never  does,  is,  I  think,  one  of  those  things  “  no 
fellar  ”  can  clearly  comprehend.  But  it  is  most  important,  for  innumerable 
cases  can  be  cited  to  prove  that  cattle  which  had  contracted  Pleuro  by  the 
natural  method  and  apparently  made  a  perfect  recovery,  have  months  and 
years  afterwards  given  off  from  their  lungs  the  contagium,  and  thus  anew 
have  infected  stock.  The  fact  is  also  equally  well  known,  that  inoculated 
cattle  have  again  and  again  been  the  carriers  of  infection  to  sound  stock,  long 
after  they  had  apparently  been  successfully  inoculated. 
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The  microbes  in  the  lung  tissues  find  oxygen  to  breathe  and  food  for  their 
nourishment,  hence  they  grow  there  and  breed  and  excrete.  Their  excretions 
and  their  own  bodily  presence  irritate  the  parts,  and  finally  establish  in¬ 
flammation  thereof,  as  witness  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and 
consolidation  or  hepatization  of  lung  texture.  With  every  breath,  microbes 
innumerable  escape  from  the  lungs,  but  unless  they  gain  entrance  into  the 
lungs  of  the  same  race  of  animals,  viz,,  cattle,  they  die.  The  excretions  of  the 
microbes  by  absorption  pass  into  the  general  circulation,  permeate  every 
texture,  and  so  impress  the  cells  of  which  they  are  formed,  that  they  resist  the 
after  application  of  the  virus  through  whatever  channel  it  may  enter  the  body  ; 
so  that  I  am  convinced,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  related  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  cow  that  has  once  contracted  Pleuro-pneumonia  by  the  natural  method 
never  has  a  second  attack ;  and  if  a  perfect  recovery  has  followed,  that  is  to 
say,  if  no  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  has  become  encapsuled,  that  animal  will 
never  give  the  disease  to  another. 

Now,  let  us  try  and  explain  what  are  the  series  of  changes  which  ensue 
when  we  inoculate  the  virus  on  the  tail  of  a  sound  cow.  In  ten  days,  less  or 
more,  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  in  the  tail  tissue,  an  exudate  is  found  rich  in 
microbes,  and  in  other  respects  just  as  was  found  in  lung  tissue  ;  but,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  microbes  being  fixed  in  tissue,  through  which  almost  no  air 
passes  (as  compared  with  the  large  volume  passing  in  and  leaving  the  lung 
tissue),  the  poison  is  no  longer  aerial,  but  fixed,  and  although  this  exudate  and 
its  contained  microbes,  by  inoculation,  will  produce  the  disease  in  a  non- 
contagious  form  in  a  sound  cow,  it  cannot  produce  the  disease  by  the  natural 
method,  that  is,  by  atmospheric  dispersion. 

The  microbes  introduced  by  inoculation  into  the  tail  tissue  do  not  gain  the 
lungs,  and  only  live  and  procreate  for  a  short  time — long  enough,  however,  for 
their  excretions  to  penetrate  the  lymph  and  blood  streams,  and  to  set  up  the 
protective  action  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  If  from  the  tail  the 
microbes  could  reach  the  lungs,  then  undoubtedly  they  would  breed,  and 
inoculated  lung  plague  would  be  a  contagious  disease  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  to  the  contrary,  an  inoculated  cow  out 
of  her  own  body  cannot  at  any  time  spread  the  disease  by  infection,  and  only 
by  inoculation  from  the  tail,  and  that  for  a  short  time  after  the  tenth  day. 

If,  however,  during  the  course  of  the  malady  when  contracted  by  the  natural 
fnethod  or  by  inhalation  of  the  virus,  a  portion  of  hmg  tissue  becomes  encapsuled 
(there  is  a  decided  proneness  to  this),  although  that  animal,  to  all  appearance, 
has  made  a  complete  recovery,  and  has  been  allowed  to  mix  with  sound 
animals  for  weeks  and  months  with  apparent  impunity  to  those  around  it, 
still,  whenever  the  time  comes  (it  is  very  apt  to  come  after  a  parturition) 
that  the  air  penetrates  the  capsule,  and  the  tissues  liquefy,  the  imprisoned 
microbes  will  escape  in  the  breath,  and  thus  that  animal,  although  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  not  now  labouring  under  the  specific  disease,  still  has 
become  anew  a  source  of  infection.  Unfortunately,  the  same  holds  equally 
good  with  the  inoculated  animal,  if  it  should  have  contracted  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  by  the  natural  method,  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  its  inoculation  ;  and 
as  inoculation  is  scarcely  ever  practised  until  the  disease  has  decla7'ed  itself 
preseiitin  a  member  of  the  herd  by  the  natural  method,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  present  there  for  some  weeks,  the  chances  are  that  several  animals 
are  affected  in  every  herd  before  inoculation  has  been  had  recourse  to.  Therein  lies 
the  danger,  and  no  doubt  is  the  reason  that  inoculated  animals  have  been  so 
frequently  known  to  propagate  Pleuro  among  sound  animals.  No  doubt,  if 
great  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  subjects  for  inoculation,  and  if  none 
but  non-infected  animals  be  inoculated,  the  contagium  cannot  be  spread  by 
them  ;  but  he  is  a  bold  man  who  would  declare  that,  after  he  had  exercised  all 
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his  skill,  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  that  he  had  not  inoculated  any  animal 
that  had  contracted  the  disease  by  the  natural  method.  The  man  is  not  born 
who  can  discriminate  with  accuracy  in  this  matter,  and  I  repeat,  therein  lies 
the,  I  might  almost  say,  sole  objection  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  eradication  of  Pleuro-pneumonia;  and  it  is  an  objection  which  will  never  be 
got  over,  because  it  is  but  a  limited  extent  of  the  chest  of  the  cow  which  is 
open  to  percussion  and  auscultation. 

In  continental  countries,  as  you  know,  inoculation  has  been  had  recourse 
to  on  an  extended  scale,  and  I  now  purpose  placing  before  you  a  brief 
record  of  the  results  ;  and  for  this  information  I  am  largely  indebted  to 
Professor  Duguid  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Salmon.  As  early  as  1820,  it  would  appear 
that  inoculation  for'  Pleuro-pneumonia  w'as  attempted  by  Kersman  and 
Hausmann,  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Hanover  ;  it  was  also  tried  by  others, 
but  not  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  any  practical  conclusions  to  be  deduced. 

Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  is  now  credited  with  originating  and 
introducing  the  operation. 

His  first  experiments  were  conducted  in  1850,  and  his  results,  which  were 
communicated  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  published  in 
the  Recetdl  de  Medecme  Veterinaire  in  1852. 

Dr.  Willems’  conclusions  were,  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  contagious 
by  inoculation  of  the  blood,  or  other  matters  taken  from  diseased  animals 
and  placed  on  healthy  ones.  That  the  blood  and  the  serous  and  frothy 
liquid  squeezed  from  the  lungs  of  a  diseased  animal  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  are  the  most  suitable  matter  for  inoculation. 

The  inoculation  of  the  virus  takes  from  ten  days  to  a  month  before  it 
manifests  itself  by  symptoms.  The  matter  employed  for  the  inoculation  has 
in  general  no  effect  upon  an  animal  previously  inoculated  or  having  had 
the  disease. 

By  inoculating  Pleuro-pneumonia,  a  new  disease  is  produced ;  the 
affection  of  the  lungs,  with  all  its  peculiar  characters,  is  localised  in  some 
parts  of  the  exterior,  but  whether  it  occasions  apparent  morbid  manifesta¬ 
tions  or  not,  the  inoculated  animal  is  preserved  from  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  virus  is  of  a  specific  nature  ;  it  does  not  always  act  as  a  virus ;  the 
bovine  race  alone  is  affected  by  its  inoculation,  since  other  animals  of 
different  races,  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  liquid, 
experience  no  ill  effects. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Government  reported  the  following 
summary  of  conclusions  in  1853  : — That  inoculation  with  liquid  extracted 
from  a  hepatised  lung,  the  result  of  Exudative  Pleuro-pneumonia,  is  not  a 
certain  preservative  against  the  malady ;  that  the  phenomena  succeeding 
inoculation  may  be  produced  several  times  in  the  same  animal,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  attacked  with  Exudative  Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  that 
the  two  affections  (natural  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  inoculated  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia)  may  exist  together  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  considerable 
derangements  are  manifested  in  the  inoculated  part,  while  the  morbid 
action  in  the  lungs  progresses  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

As  to  ascertaining  whether  inoculation  really  possesses  a  preservative 
power,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion,  and  for  what  length  of  time  it  imparts 
immunity  to  the  animals  subjected  to  it,  these  are  questions  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  further  experiments. 

In  the  following  year,  1854,  the  question  of  inoculation  was  submitted  to 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  they  refused  either  to  com¬ 
pensate  Dr.  Willems  or  recognise  the  utility  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
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mission  specially  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  was,  that  it 
inoculation  did  appear  in  certain  cases  to  have  produced  immunity,  in 
others  it  had  been  altogether  incapable  of  preventing  the  development  of 
Exudative  Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  that  these  contrasts — and  they  were  not  a 
few — had  been  observed  as  much  in  foreign  countries  as  in  Belgium,  and 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  facts  at  that  time  to  convince  the  Commission 
that  inoculation  gives  security  to  cattle  against  Pleuro-pneumonia,  either 
in  an  absolute,  or  even  temporary  manner. 

In  the  Belgian  Official  Report  for  i88i.  Dr.  Wehenkel,  the  chief  veteri- 
arian,  says,  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  with 
Leblanc,  Zundel,  Lydtin,  Roloff,  Muller,  of  Berlin,  and  many  others,  “We 
think  that  it  is  in  a  proper  application  of  sanitary  measures  in  the  slaughtering 
of  sick  animals,  and  a  vigorous  quarantine  (if  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  suspected 
animals),  that  we  ought,  even  at  present,  to  seek  the  true  means  of  freeing 
ourselves  from  this  disease.  The  good  results  obtained  in  other  countries 
assure  us  of  the  efficacy  of  such  measures.  The  means  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  would  cost,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  somewhat  dear,  but  all  well 
considered,  we  are  convinced  the  systerti  now  in  use  is  still  more  costly” 

He  further  says  “We  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  out  the  singular  fact  that 
this  year  again  the  localities  which  have  furnished  the  most  victims  to  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  are  found  among  those  where  the  veterinarians  or  the  principal 
owners  of  bovine  animals  are  partisans  of  inoculation. 

“Among  these  we  would  specially  mention  the  localities  of  Hasselt,  Anvers, 
and  Hal,  In  the  two  departments  of  the  Hasselt  the  greater  part  of  the 
distillers  are  (we  are  told)  partisans  of  Willems’  inoculation,  and  these  two 
localities  furnished  more  than  300  of  the  355  animals  affected  with  the 
disease  in  Limburg.” 

The  result  of  the  struggle  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  Belgium  is  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  cases  annually  for  sixteen 
years  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  no  progress  made  towards 
extirpating  the  disease;  that  in  the  year  1878  there  were  twice  as  many 
cases  as  in  1868,  and  that  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  series  the  losses  were 
more  severe  than  for  the  first  five. 


Years. 

Cases. 

Years. 

Cases. 

1867 

1,481 

1875 

2,739 

1868 

1,384 

1876 

2,474 

1869 

1,502 

1877 

2,659 

1870 

2,146 

1878 

2,800 

1871 

1,571 

1879 

2,030 

1872 

1,541 

1880 

1,718 

1873 

2,271 

1881 

1,676 

1874 

2,046 

1882 

1,781 

Total  cattle  population  of  Belgium  in  1881  was  1,383,815. 

France. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Willems’  communication  was  published,  the  French  scien¬ 
tific  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  in  existence, 
and  immediately  took  up  the  question  of  inoculation. 
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The  Commission  concluded  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and 
that  there  were  hopes  of  its  becoming  profitable  to  agriculture,  after  it  had. 
been  perfected  in  its  application  by  a  more  complete  study.  To  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  the  Commission  considered  not  only  its  ow7i  experiments,  but 
also  those  which  had  been  undertaken  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  in  the 
Departments  of  the  North  and  of  Pas-de-Calais  in  France. 

Judged  by  the  experiments  of  the  French  Commission  alone,  the  operation 
had  nothing  to  commend  it;  six  animals  out  of  fifty-four  died  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  while  of  forty-six  uninoculated  animals  exposed  to  the  contagium  only 
four  died.  In  fact,  the  deaths  from  theioperation  were  greater  than  from  the 
disease  which  was  to  be  prevented  by  the  operation.  Now,  knowing  that 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  French  Commission 
must  have  been  based  rather  upon  what  they  heard  of  the  results  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  than  upon  their  own  experiments. 

France  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  inoculation  of  infected  herds 
is  compulsory.  The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  results  are  not  by  any 
means  complete,  but  several  veterinarians  have  published  their  records. 

M.  Hero  reports  results  of  360  inoculations  from  i860  to  1881 ;  of  the 
animals  inoculated,  thirteen  afterwards  died  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
fifteen  others  contracted  the  malady  and  recovered. 

M.  Verrier,  of  Provins,  reported  that  in  1881,  of  199  cattle  inoculated, 

1 16  took  the  disease  and  required  to  be  slaughtered,  and  only  eighty-three 
resisted  it. 

M.  Savary  states  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  in  the  stables  of 
M.  Giot  among  ninety-seven  fattening  animals.  All  were  inoculated,  but  all, 
without  exception,  sickened,  one  after  the  other,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
slaughter  them.  With  another  farmer  the  disease  appeared  in  July,  and  in 
spite  of  inoculation  and  reinoculation,  it  continued  until  4th  October,  when 
the  last  ox  sickened  and  was  killed. 

M.  Cagny  gives  the  following  statistics  of  inoculation  for  1881  and  1882  : — Ot 
503  animals  inoculated  in  the  Departments  of  Senlis,  Clermont,  and  Beauvais, 
three  died  from  the  results  of  the  operation,  and  thirty-seven  became  affected 
with  Pleuro-pneumonia  afterwards. 

M.  Leblanc  gives  the  statistics  of  inoculation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  as  follows : — Number  of  cattle  inoculated,  528  ;  number  lost  after 
inoculation,  129. 

Leblanc  reported  to  the  Societe  Centrale  de  Medicine  Veterinaire,  that  a 
breeder,  an  advocate  of  inoculation,  and  who  had  every  fresh  cow  entering 
his  stables  operated  on  at  once,  had  for  five  years  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 

continually  appearing  among  his  stock.  Leblanc  further  states  that  he  saw 
a  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  slaughter-house,  which  had  come  from  this 
same  stable  on  May  i6th,  1882.  On  the  i8th  he  had  fifty  cows  inoculated 
that  were  in  the  stable ;  forty-two  had  been  operated  on  before,  among  the 
rest  a  Dutch  cow ;  on  February  3rd,  1883,  this  cow  showed  symptoms  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  K  post-mortein  examination  on  the  following  day  showed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  a7i  old  lesio7i  of  Pleuro-pne7imo7via,  and  in  the 
upper  part  a  7iew  lesion  only  a  few  days  old.  This  cow  had  had  two  attacks 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  had  been  inoculated  twice  within  a  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Marne  for  1881,  as  given  by 
M.  Verrier,  were :  inoculated,  209 ;  sickened  after  inoculation  and  were 
slaughtered,  120. 

M.Mollereau  gives  particulars  of  his  inoculations  near  Paris,  from  June,  1883, 
to  September,  1884,  as  follows  :  Inoculated,  322;  died  from  the  operation, 
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one ;  slaughtered  because  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  first  week  after 
inoculation,  thirteen ;  second  week,  nine ;  third  week,  three ;  fourth  week, 
four  ;  later  than  four  weeks,  three.  Making  a  total  of  thirty-two,  or  ten  per 
cent. 

Prussia. 

In  1852  Dr.  Ulrich  was  commissioned  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  go 
to  Cologne  and  into  Belgium  and  make  observations  on  the  spot  of  the 
Pleuro-pneumonia  inoculations,  and  he  reported,  among  others,  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  many  stables  wherein  Pleuro-pneumonia 
had  raged  for  several  years,  as  well  as  others  which  had  only  been  affected 
by  it  of  late,  the  disease  disappeared  shortly  after  inoculation.  That,  on  the 
other  hand,  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  has  continued  to  rage 
after  and  in  spite  of  inoculation.  In  many  cases  of  beasts  afterwards  dying 
of  the  disease,  inoculation  has  not  proved  successful.  At  the  same  time 
there  exist  examples  to  the  contrary;  animals  with  which  inoculation  has 
quite  succeeded,  and  yet  for  all  that  they  have  become  afterwards  the  subject 
of  the  disease.  The  different  results  did  not  allow  Dr.  Ulrich  to  pronounce 
definitely  on  the  value  of  inoculation. 

In  the  sixth  Prussian  Report,  1881-2,  it  is  stated  that  113  head  of  cattle  were 
inoculated  in  Nanlin  and  147  in  Meagow.  In  both  herds  the  usual  inocula¬ 
tion  reaction  was  observed  ;  nevertheless,  between  13th  February  and  22nd 
April,  there  became  sick,  of  those  in  Nanlin  66,  and  of  those  in  Meagow  41, 
and  with  such  severity  that  they  had  to  be  slaughtered ;  that  is,  of  260  cattle 
inoculated,  107  afterwards  contracted  a  severe  form  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  the  ninth  Prussian  Report  we  are  told  that  during  the  year  from  ist 
April,  1884,  to  31st  March,  1885,  22  head  of  cattle  took  sick  in  Merseburg 
which  had  been  successfully  inoculated  in  April  or  September,  1883. 

In  Saxony,  which  has  been  the  chief  centre  of  the  disease  in  Prussia  during 
1883,  471  exposed  animals  were  inoculated,  and  of  these  52  afterwards  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease. 

In  1882,  according  to  the  Veter inaria7t^  inoculation  was  practised  on  a  herd 
of  67,  of  which  3  were  diseased,  52  remained  well,  and  ii  became  sick. 


Australia. 

No  correct  statistics  available,  only  extravagant  statements  by  those  in 
favour  of  the  operation  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  inoculation  for  years  past  of  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  the  disease  still  prevails  there,  more  particularly  in  the 
districts  where  it  has  been  most  practised. 

Holland. 

This  is  the  only  country  which  has  in  recent  tunes  got  rid  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  when  once  it  was  fairly  established. 

A  Dutch  Commission,  appointed  in  1852,  reported  that,  “Although  the 
present  trials  prove  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  inoculation  possesses  the 
power  at  least  temporarily  to  prevent  infection,  it  remains  uncertain  how  far 
the  disposition  for  the  disease  is  completely  or  only  for  a  time  destroyed. 
The  practice  of  inoculation  was  carried  out  extensively  in  Holland,  but  it  did 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  disease,  and  in  1871,  when  the  slaughter  of  all 
cattle  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  v.’^as  made  compulsory,  there  were 
6,079  cases  of  the  disease  in  Holland. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  prevalence  of  the  disease ; — 


Year. 


Cases. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


I 


Only  diseased  cattle  slaughtered 


Slaughter  of  diseased  continued,  with  compulsory 
inoculation  of  all  suspected  cattle  . . 


M 


6,079 

4,009 

2,479 

2,414 

2,227 


Slaughter  of  the  whole  herds  commenced  in  most 
infected  districts 


Detected  in  lungs  after  death 


157 

48 

279 

62 


200 


250 


28 


In  Holland  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  now  been  exterminated,  Tor  they  have 
had  no  case  reported  either  in  the  living  animal,  or  discovered  after  death, 
since  May,  1885.  The  above  table  also  shows  that  inoculation  of  the  affected 
did  not  succeed  in  materially  reducing  the  amount  of  disease,  but  so  soon  as 
the  slaughter  of  whole  herds  was  commenced,  then  the  amount  of  disease  was 
quickly  reduced  and  finally  got  rid  of  in  nine  years. 

Total  cattle  in  Holland  in  1884,  1,474,412. 


America. 


Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  report  to  the  American  Government  for  1885,  states: 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  inoculation  for  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  we  conclude — 

(1)  That  this  practice  does  not  greatly  lessen  the  losses  which  occur  from 
Lung  Plague  infection. 

(2)  That  it  is  powerless  to  extirpate  Pleuro-pneumonia  from  any 
country. 

(3)  That  it  can  only  be  practised  with  safety  to  the  community  when  the 
inoculated  herds  are  kept  under  careful  supervision,  and  where  inoculated 
animals  can  only  leave  the  infected  premises  to  go  to  slaughter. 

(4)  That  there  is  no  good  reason  for  practising  inoculation,  and  that  it 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  except  where  the  conditions  just  mentioned  are 
rigidly  enforced. 

I  intended  to  have  placed  before  you  the  results  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  inocu¬ 
lations  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  during  the  past  ten  years  ;  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  documents  ;  however,  from  what  I 
know,  I  am  certain  that  his  operations  would  have  contrasted  very  favourably 
with  the  results  I  have  just  read.  Indeed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that 
if  careful  selection  of  animals  had  been  practised,  and  pure  lymph  alone  had 
been  used  for  inoculation  purposes,  such  a  formidable  array  of  lamentable 
results  could  never  have  been  placed  upon  record. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  conclude,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  only  07ie  mfal- 
lible  method  known  to  us  at  present  for  eradicating  Pleuro-p7ieumonia 
in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  slaughtering  of  all  cattle  in  infected  herds  ; 
and  just  as  in  Cattle  Plague  so  in  Pleuro-pneumonia,  so  soon  as  the  last 
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infected  animal  has  been  put  down,  we  will  know  nothing  of  the  malady 
until  it  is  reimported.  The  present  method  of  slaughtering  all  infected 
animals,  and  in  fifty-six  days  thereafter  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
to  pass  on  as  sound,  will  never  eradicate  the  disease,  neither  will  slaughter 
of  all  affected  and  suspected  cattle^  and  the  inoculatio7i  of  the  I'e^nainder  of  the 
herd,  prove  effective,  because,  in  both  cases,  animals  with  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  in  their  lungs  will  escape,  and  sooner  or  later  propagate  the  disease 
wherever  they  go.  To  slaughter  whole  herds  wherever  the  disease  appears 
will  be  an  expensive  measure,  and  it  is  certainly  a  revolting  one  ;  but  unless 
it  is  done,  I  go  in  for  an  extensive  measure  of  inoculation  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion.  We  vaccinate  the  human  family  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Small-pox, 
and  with  the  best  results.  Adopt  the  same  measure  in  dealing  with  the 
Lung  Plague,  and  I  should  hope  that  in  time  we  would  stamp  out  the  infec¬ 
tion.  If  the  Government  are  not  prepared  to  take  this  step,  or  to  slaughter 
all  affected  herds,  and  grant  compensation  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
then  the  stock  proprietors  of  this  country  must  just  make  up  their  minds  to 
have  the  “  Lung  Plague  ”  always  more  or  less  present  in  their  herds.  If  we 
are  resolved  to  have  the  disease  always  with  us,  then  I  would  suggest  as  the 
most  humane  and  least  expensive  method  of  dealing  with  it,  that  we  slaughter 
all  suspected  and  affected  animals,  and  inoculate  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 
I  cannot  admit  that  inoculation  has  had  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  the  bulk 
of  the  individuals  who  have  practised  it.  The  results  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  necessary  time  to  its  study, 
that  genuine  lymph  has  not  been  used,  and  that  other  conditions  so  much 
insisted  on,  and  so  ably  demonstrated  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
practice,  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  from  1854  to  1866. 


Table  showing  the  average  number  of  cows  kept  in  Glasgow  for  twelve 
years  from  1854  to  1866,  the  deaths  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  the  pecuniary 
loss,  etc. 


Number  of 
Dairymen. 

Average 
Period  in 
Business. 

Average 
Number 
of  Cows. 

Died 

and 

Buried. 

Slaughtered 

on 

Account  of. 

Realised 
from  Sale  of 
Carcases. 

Actual 

and 

Direct  Loss. 

224 

12 

1,527 

3,759 

1,594 

^5.929 

.2^54,677 

Average  annual  loss,  ^{^4,556  8s.  4d. 


Table  showing  the  total  number  of  cattle  that  have  been  attacked,  killed, 
and  recovered  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  from  the  passing  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  in  August,  1869,  till  31st  December,  1872,  etc.  (three 
years  and  four  months). 


Average  Num; 
ber  of  Cows. 

Outbreaks. 

Cattle  on 

Premises. 

!  Attacked. 

i 

Killed. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Computed 

Value  of 

Cattle 

Killed. 

Computed 

Value  of 

Cattle 

Recovered. 

Computed 

Actual  and 

Direct 

Loss. 

Computed 

Annual 

Loss. 

1800 

32 

480 

258 

139 

28 

91 

'^521  5s. 

LW  5s. 

;£2,i69 

^650 14s 

Average  annual  loss,  ff^o  14s. 
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Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Table  showing  number  of  fresh  outbreaks  in  Glasgow,  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered,  and  compensation  paid  by  the  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow  from 
August,  1873,  till  January,  1887. 


Year. 

Out¬ 

breaks. 

Cattle 

Slaug:h- 

tered. 

Rate. 

Amount  of  Com 
pensation 
Paid  Owners. 

- 

Aug., 

1873,  to  Aug., 

1874 

20 

203 

One-half 

;^I,OII  10 

6 

f 

1874, 

1875 

8 

70 

502  16 

9 

1875, 

1876 

n 

j 

73 

Three-fourths 

676  12 

I 

f  > 

1876, 

1877 

14 

III 

99 

712  15 

0 

1  > 

1877. 

1878 

5 

34 

99 

294  15 

0 

1878, 

1879 

6 

54 

99 

481  0 

0 

n 

i879» 

1880 

39 

99 

381  0 

0 

1880,  „ 

1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1881,  „ 

1882 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1882,  „ 

1883 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1883, 

1884 

I 

15 

Three-fourths 

168  7 

6 

f } 

1884,  „ 

1885 

7 

96 

99 

1,154  15 

0 

M 

1885, 

1886 

I 

19 

99 

2ig  0 

0 

99 

1886,  to  Jan., 

1887 

I 

14 

99 

200  0 

0 

68 

728 

^5,802  II 

10 

Average  annual  loss,  ^450. 


The  following  table  of  the  results  of  inoculation  was  collected  by  Reynal 
some  years  ago.  The  original  table  was  larger  than  this  one,  but  all  those 
cases  where  no  history  of  the  herd  after  inoculation  was  obtained  have  been 
left  out. 


Number 

Number 

Loss 

Gangrene 

Swellings. 

Died  from 

Contracted 

Countr5\ 

Inocu¬ 

lated. 

Suc¬ 

cessful. 

of 

Tail. 

Inocu¬ 

lation. 

■  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia 

Belgium 

9,163 

7,263 

682 

22 

237 

540 

France 

2,181 

1,658 

524 

10 

79 

78 

Holland 

8,643 

6,024 

229 

2 

73 

1,012 

England  .  .  .  .  4 

Germany  .  .  .  .  ( 

Austria  .  .  .  .  T 

2,861 

1,567 

147 

19 

lOI 

594 

Italy  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

22,848 

16,512 

1,582 

53 

490 

2,224 
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Number  of  fresh  outbreaks,  and  also  the  number  of  cattle  attacked  in  the 
County  of  Edinburgh,  including  the  Burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  and  Portobello,  as  compared  with  Lanarkshire,  including  Airdrie, 
Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Rutherglen. 


Year. 

Edinburgh. 

Lanarkshire. 

Fresh 

Outbreaks. 

Cattle 

Attacked. 

Fresh 

Outbreaks. 

Cattle 

Attacked. 

1878 

87 

318 

26 

255 

1879 

15 

185 

14 

I2I 

j'  1880 

6 

15 

9 

100 

1881 

8 

18 

2 

7 

1882 

22 

42 

4 

II 

1883 

16 

47 

I 

I 

1884 

24 

76 

6 

77 

1885 

15 

60 

19 

230 

*1886 

58 

227 

7  ' 

.72 

251 

988 

88 

00 

Table  showing  number  of  fresh  outbreaks  in  the  County  of  Lanark,  and 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  from  1878  to  1885  inclusive. 


Year. 

Number  of  Outbreaks. 

Number  of  Animals  Slaughtered. 

1878 

9 

196 

1879 

6 

81 

1880 

7 

54 

1881 

I 

6 

1882 

4 

Ji 

1883 

0 

0 

1884 

I 

18 

1885 

13 

194 

8)560 

70  animals  being 
the  average  annual  slaughter. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE.— A  SKETCH. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON  OF 

THE  ARMY. 

{Continued from  page  253.) 

Coleman  was  now  the  only  professor,  and  though  for  some  time  he  had  to 
contend  with  lack  of  special  knowledge,  yet,  according  to  his  friend.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  by  his  scientific  researches  and  mental  energies,  in  a  few 
years  the  Veterinary  College  attained  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  celebrity 
which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Under  his  fostering 
auspices  the  progress  of  the  veterinary  art  was  such  as  to  qualify  its  practi¬ 
tioners  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army  ;  and  he  had  himself  the  honour  to 
be  appointed  Veterinary  Surgeon-General  to  the  British  Cavalry,  the  duties 
of  which  post  he  performed  with  the  most  laudable  fidelity,  and  with  such 
advantage  to  his  country  that  the  number  of  lives  of  horses  saved  by  his 
means  was  immense.  His  scientific  views  and  high  character  made  him 

*  These  figures  for  1886  are  subject  to  correction,  but  are  quite  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 
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thought  worthy  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  several 
other  scientific  associations. 

The  institution  was  patronised  by  George  the  Third,  and  in  dedicating  his 
first  and  classical  work  on  the  “  Foot  of  the  Horse,”  Coleman  speaks  of  the 
College  as  “  an  institution  which  your  Majesty  has  condescended  to  patronise 
with  so  much  goodness  and  so  great  effect.”  He  also  adds  :  “  By  conferring 
on  the  veterinary  surgeons  employed  in  the  cavalry  the  rank  of  commissioned 
officer,  your  Majesty  has  done  more  to  promote  the  veterinary  art  than  other-' 
wise  could  have  been 'effected  in  centuries.  This  single  act  has  not  only 
raised  the  art  from  contempt  to  respectability,  but  already  induced  many 
medical  students  of  liberal  education  to  devote  their  services  to  its  improve¬ 
ment . Your  Majesty’s  distinguished  attention  to  the  progress  and  culti¬ 

vation  of  knowledge  in  general,  has  in  no  one  instance  been  more  happily 
employed  than  the  present,  since  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  arts  are  those 
which  embrace  the  widest  sphere  of  benevolence  :  utility  to  mankind,  mercy 
and  relief  to  the  brute  creation.”  The  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
marked  the  early  days  of  the  school  would  undoubtedly  soon  have  led  to  its 
bankruptcy,  had  Government  not  been  induced  to  come  to  its  relief  by  a  small 
annual  grant,  which  was  continued  for  some  years,  until  it  had  obtained  a 
stronger  position  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  concession  to  its 
urgent  needs  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  it  had  already  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  army.  This  may  be  inferred  from  what  Coleman  says  in  his 
introduction  to  the  work  just  mentioned :  “  The  public  have  already  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  veterinary  college,  in  return  for  the  liberal  grants 
that  have  been  made  by  Parliament.  Most  of  the  regiments  of  regular 
cavalry  in  England  have  been  supplied  with  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  regiment  in  his  Majesty’s  service  which  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  veterinary  practice,  opposed  to  the  former  system,  that 
would  not  feel  a  pleasure  in^  bearing  testimony  to  the  advantages  which 
Government  has  already  derived  from  their  appointment.” 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  teaching  at  the  College  must  have  been 
very  meagre,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  several  medical  men  in 
throwing  open  the  doors  of  their  theatres  to  its  pupils  for  instruction  without 
fee  or  reward,  their  professional  knowledge  would  have  been  sadly  lacking 
in  the  elements  of  medical  education.  These  gentlemen  deserve  mention, 
as  without  their  generous  aid  this  budding  branch  of  medical  science  must 
in  this  country  have  developed  slowly  and  feebly.  Their  names  are  well 
known  in  the  history  of  English  medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  Fordyce  in¬ 
structed  in  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  the  practice  of  physic ;  while 
lectures  on  hufnait  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  were  given  by  Dr.  Baillie,  Messrs.  Cruickshank,  Home 
(brother-in-law  of  John  Hunter),  Cooper  (afterwards  Sir  Astley),  and 
Wilson.  The  celebrated  John  Hunter,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
first  and  warmest  friends  to  the  institution,  he  having  seen  its  importance  as 
a  field  in  which  to  cultivate  his  favourite  pursuit,  comparative  anatomy,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  his  ready  assistance,  both  professional  and  pecuniary  ; 
and  Cline  is  gratefully  acknowledged  to  have  done  his  best  to  make  it  a 
success,  by  the  help  he  rendered  to  its  professors. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  also,  was  for  many  years  chiefly  composed  ot 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  in 
Lady  Bell’s  recollections  of  her  husband — Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  great  physio¬ 
logist.  Writing  of  his  numerous  engagements,  she  observes  :  “  From  the 
meetings  of  the  Examiners  ol  the  Veterinary  College  he  would  bring  away 
witty  sayings  of  Dr.  Babington ;  and  Charles  was  tempted,  as  he  listened, 
by  pencils  before  him,  to  make  drawings,  that  were  carried  off  by  his 
friends.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  framed  several.  He  enjoyed  these  meetings, 
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along  with  Dr.  Bright,  Mr,  Brodie  (afterwards  Sir  Benjamin),  and  other  good 
men  ;  and,  there,  from  Professor  Coleman,  he  got  much  knowledge  about 
horses,  that  he  wove  into  the  ‘  Hand  ’ — a  remarkable  book  on  the  human  hand, 
forming  one  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises.” 

Coleman  died  in  1839,  and  with  him  disappeared  much  of  the  interest  the 
medical  profession  of  London  took  in  the  progress  of  veterinary  medicine. 
This  is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  those  can  testify  who  understand  the  intimate 
relationship  existing  between  animal  and  human  pathology :  how  closely  the 
health  of  man  may  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  creatures  he  has  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  derives  subsistence  from,  and  how  much  more  advantageously 
morbid  processes  can  be  studied  in  animals  than  in  our  own  species. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  medical  history,  this  undoubted  fact  has  been 
recognised  at  different  times  by  the  greatest  authorities  on  medicine ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  in  this  country  it  has  been  unaccount¬ 
ably  ignored,  or  strangely  overlooked,  A  distinguished  medical  writer  lately 
observed:  “  That  men  should  confine  themselves  to  curing  what  they  please 
to  call  the  ‘  lower  animals  ’  to  the  exclusion  of  mankind,  and  the  reverse,  I 
cannot  and  have  never  been  able  to  understand ;  and  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  he  who  medically  treats  mankind  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  specialist,  if  he  has  not  attained  his  position  by  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  ‘lower  animals.’  That  the  sister  profession  of 
‘  human  ’  medicine  should  recognise  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  overlook  the  vast  and  unspeakable  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowledge  of  comparative  pathology,  is  really  inconceivable.”  And 
Dr.  Bell  Pettigrew,  no  mean  authority,  in  a  letter  published  a  few  years  ago, 
asserted  that  “  no  one  can  intelligently  administer  medicine  to  a  human  patient 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  lower  animals.  A  perfectly 
educated  physician  should  also  be  master  of  the  veterinary  art.”  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  not  a  chair  of  comparative  pathology  in  any  of  our  Universities,  nor 
a  lectureship  on  this  subject  in  any  of  the  medical  schools,  though  comparative 
anatomy — an  insignificant  item  of  medical  knowledge,  is  taught  in  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them.  This  extraordinary  omission  in  medical  teaching  has  doubtless 
injured  or  retarded  the  advancement  of  medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  ;  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Cattle-plague,  in  1865,  demonstrated  how  seriously  it 
operated  in  delaying  recourse  to  the  only  measure  which  can  extinguish  that 
pest — a  measure  insisted  upon  by  all  veterinary  authorities,  since  its  efficacy 
was  first  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  Lancisi,  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
XL,  in  1713. 

The  advantages  which  human  medicine  must  derive  from  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  must  have  been  obvious  to 
those  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  who  lent  their  aid  and  coun¬ 
tenance  in  establishing  the  first  veterinary  school  in  Britain,  who  were 
instrumental  in  placing  an  able  colleague  at  the  head  of  it,  and  who 
encouraged  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  the  position 
entailed.  But  with  the  demise  of  Coleman,  the  connection  between  human 
and  veterinary  medicine  may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
representatives  of  the  former  are  concerned. 

The  school  seemed  to  have  lost  its  claim  to  recognition  as  anything  more 
than  an  establishment  for  instructing  students  in  the  diseases  of  the  horse, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  those  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs.  There  was  scarcely  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  connected  with  it,  or  interested  in  it '  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  for  very  many  years  it  has  done  little  to  advance 
or  attract  attention  to  comparative  pathology,  or  to  make  its  importance 
evident.  So  that  with  the  disappearance  of  John  Hunter  and  Professor  Cole¬ 
man,  the  divorce  between  human  and  comparative  pathology  appeared  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  in  this  country.  Now  and  again,  individuals, 
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moved  by  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  unity  of  medicine,  and  cognisant  of  the 
good  that  must  accrue  from  practical  perception  of  this  truth,  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  demonstrate  the  correlation  existing  between 
what  are  now  generally  considered  as  two  perfectly  distinct  divisions  of  the 
healing  art ;  but  for  all  this,  those  who  have  had  most  experience  have  often  been 
heard  declaring  that  medical  men  are,  as  a  rule,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  ;  and  some  have  even  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  studies,  a  well-trained  veterinarian  is  far  better 
acquainted  with  human  disorders  than  the  physician  is  with  those  of  the 
inferior  creatures. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  unfavourable  condition  of 
affairs  in  medicine  will  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  that  in  our  medical 
schools  and  universities  we  shall  find  comparative  pathology  holding  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum,  supplanting  one  or  more  of  those  abstruse 
subjects  which  the  student  ought  to  acquire  before  he  enters  on  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  in  speaking  on  this  point,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  K.C.B.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  has  done 
his  utmost  to  induce  the  University  authorities  to  establish  a  chair  of 
comparative  pathology  there,  but  without  avail.  And  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that,  on  the  Continent,  such  chairs  are  now  almost  looked  upon 
as  an  indispensable  feature  of  every  university.  In  that  of  Brussels,  Professor 
Wehenkel,  of  the  Veterinary  School,  lectures  on  the  subject ;  at  the  Munich 
University,  the  well-known  veterinarian,  Bollinger,  teaches ;  at  the  Leipsic 
University,  another  member  of  the  veterinary  profession,  Ziirn,  holds  the 
comparative  pathology  chair ;  the  same  chair  at  the  Bologna  University 
was  occupied  until  his  death,  by  the  very  learned  veterinary  surgeon,  Count 
Ercolani ;  Roll,  of  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Vienna,  has  established  a 
lasting  reputation  as  a  comparative  pathologist  of  the  University  of  that 
city ;  until  the  other  day  the  lamented  Rawitsch  was  the  exponent  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Piitz  is  installed  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  Pflug  at  that  of  Giessen  ;  Roloff,  director  of  the 
Berlin  Veterinary  School,  at  whose  funeral  a  few  months  ago,  Virchow 
pronounced  an  eloquent  oration,  also  lectured  on  comparative  pathology. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  university  in  Europe  which  does  not  recognise  the 
necessity  for  cultivating  and  teaching  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
And  we  must  not  forget  the  installation  of  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
and  accomplished  of  all  modern  veterinarians,  the  lately-deceased  M.  Bouley, 
in  the  chair  of  comparative  pathology  created  by  the  French  Parliament  in 
the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1880,  in  the  place  of  that  of 
physiology,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Claude  Bernard  towards  the  end  of 
the  previous  year.  The  two  volumes  of  lectures  delivered  there  by  Bouley 
{Legons  de  Pathologie  Comparee ;  Le  Progres  en  Medecme  par  V Expei'irneii- 
tation')y  testify  as  much  to  the  brilliancy  and  erudition  of  the  lecturer,  as 
they  do  to  the  abiding  interest  and  value  inherent  in  the  subjects  treated,  no 
less  than  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  substituting  one  branch  of 
science  for  the  other — a  new  branch  certainly,  but  one  represented  by  as 
eminent  a  teacher  in  that  line  as  Bernard  was  in  physiology,  according  to 
the  discow's  delivered  at  Bouley’s  tomb  by  Milne-Edwards.  Bouley  has  been 
succeeded  at  the  museum  by  a  well-known  teacher  of  Veterinary  Science, 
M.  Chauveau,  whose  discoveries  in  pathology  are,  we  opine,  second  only 
to  Pasteur’s. 

But  if  we  look  back  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  we  find  that 
Bourgelat  had  a  just  conception  of  the  great  importance  of  Veterinary  Science 
in  this  direction,  and  that  he  recognised  that  it  had  more  points  of  contact 
with  the  circle  that  encompasses  the  material  interests  of  man  than  human 
medicine  can  claim.  In  speaking  of  the  veterinary  schools  he  had  been 
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instrumental  in  forming,  and  alluding  to  their  special  functions,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  they  should  conduce  to  the  progress  of  science  in  general ;  in 
fact,  he  urged  “  leurs  portes  soient  sans  cesse  ouvertes  a  ceux  qui,  charges 
par  I’Etat  de  la  conservation  des  hommes,  auront  acquis  par  le  nom  qu’ils  se 
seront  fait,  le  droit  d’interroger  la  nature,  chercher  des  analogies,  et  verifier 
des  idees  dont  la  conformation  ne  pent  etre  qu’utile  a  I’espece  humaine.’' 
And  the  benefits  to  be  mutually  derived  from  this  association  of  the  two 
branches  of  medicine  inspired  the  active  mind  of  Vicq  d’Azyr  to  elaborate 
his  Nouveau  •plan  de  la  Constitution  de  la  Medecine  en  France,  which  he 
presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  in  the  name  of  the  Societe 
Royale  de  Medecine.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  plan  was  to  make 
veterinary  teaching  a  preliminary  (le  premier  degre)  and,  as  it  were,  the 
principle  of  instruction  in  human  medicine.  His  proposal  went  so  far  as  to 
insist  upon  a  veterinary  school  being  annexed  to  every  medical  college 
established  in  France.  This  idea  of  Vicq  d’Azyr  was  reproduced  in  the 
Rapport  sur  V Instruction  Publique  which  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  read,  in 
the  name  of  the  Comite  de  Constitution^  before  the  National  Assembly 
in  1790.  In  this  project,  veterinary  teaching  was  to  form  part  of  the 
‘Hnstitut  national  des  lettres,  des  sciences,  et  des  arts,”  to  be  given  at  Paris. 

The  idea  was  an  excellent  one,  and  was,  in  fact,  based  on  logical  principles, 
of  which  experience  has  demonstrated  the  advantages.  It  was,  in  reality,  to 
initiate  students  of  medicine  into  a  knowledge  of  diseases,  by  observing  those 
of  animals,  in  which  every  symptom  is  presented  in  all  its  signification,  and 
without  being  modified  by  any  of  those  influences  due  to  the  “  impression¬ 
ability  ”  of  the  patients,  to  their  hopes,  fears,  or  dissimulation.  The  suffering 
animal  appears  exactly  as  it  is  and  feels,  without  the  intervention  of  mind 
obscuring  the  symptomatology,  the  symptoms  being  really  and  truly  the 
rigorous  expression  of  its  diseased  condition.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
dumb  animal,  when  ill,  offers  the  same  difficulties  in  diagnosis  as  does  the 
ailing  infant  or  the  comatose  adult ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  an  excellent 
method  of  training  for  the  medical  student,  to  accustom  him,  in  observing 
sick  animals,  to  ascertain  the  always  exact  relations  existing  between 
^‘symptomatic  expression  ”  and  the  abnormal  condition  from  which  this  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  mutism  of  the  lower  creatures,  in  bringing  into  play  the  sagacity 
of  the  observer,  compels  him  to  exercise  a  sort  of  divination,  which  must  be 
beneficial  to  his  reasoning  powers.  As  has  been  well  said,  each  animal 
patient  is  a  sphinx  which  offers  its  enigma,  and  this  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  it  exhibits.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
no  better  preparative  for  the  study  of  human  diseases,  and  especially  those 
of  young  children,  persons  devoid  of  their  reason  (who  are  unable  to  describe 
their  sensations,  or  who  malinger),  than  veterinary  clinical  studies.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  observation  of  diseases  and  disease-processes  in  animals. 
In  tracing  these,  and  comparing  them  with  the  same  or  allied  conditions  in 
mankind,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  them,  rendering  clear  what,  without 
this  comparison,  would  be  obscure  or  unaccountable.  And  even  in  animal 
surgery  there  is  much  to  instruct  and  interest  the  surgeon  who  ministers  to  our 
own  species. 

Doubtless,  when  another  John  Hunter  appears,  there  will  be  a  revival  and 
permanent  establishment  of  the  work  that  great  man  commenced  in  England 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  which  was  more  or  less  suspended  when  he  died, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  veterinary  science  and  human  medicine. 

Though  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  ceased  to  have  the  same  interest  for 
medical  men  that  it  had  in  the  days  of  John  Hunter,  and  other  celebrities  in 
medicine,  yet  it  was  doing  good  work  in  a  purely  veterinary  direction,  and 
received  such  public  financial  support  that  it  was  soon  able  to  dispense  with 
the  small  annual  grant  given  to  it  by  Government,  while  it  never  at  any  time 
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lacked  the  patronage  of  some  member  of  the  Royal  family,  or  the  kind  in¬ 
terest  and  exertions  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  saw  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  such  an  institution,  and  improving  in  every  possible  way  veteri¬ 
nary  education. 

The  reigning  monarchs  were  its  patrons  from  the  commencement ;  and  it 
is  noteworthy,  in  connection  with  the  great  interest  our  beloved  Queen  has 
always  taken  in  animals,  and  the  regard  she  has  for  their  welfare,  that  in 
1838  she  became  patron  of  the  school,  and  remains  so.  The  notification  of 
the  bestowal  of  this  gracious  favour  we  find  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  College,  held  on  June  2nd,  1838;  and  alluded 
to  as  follows  : — “A  letter  read  from  Sir  Henry  Wheatley,  in  answer  to  an 
application,  stating  ‘That  Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  afford 
the  same  patronage  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  which  it  had  enjoyed 
during  his  late  Majesty’s  reign.’  ”  When  the  College  was  first  styled  “  Royal  ” 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  during  the  Presidentship  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  died  in  1820.  The  office  of  President  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  William  the  Fourth  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  is  now  worthily  filled  by  Field  Marshal  His  Royal 
Highness  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  accepted  the  Presidentship  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  August,  1850. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Parliament  for  a  few  years,  when  such  aid  was 
greatly  needed  to  keep  the  school  in  existence,  granted  a  small  sum  annually  ; 
but  towards  1820  this  allowance  ceased,  and  since  that  time  the  fees  paid  by 
students,  legacies  and  donations,  and  other  property  of  which  it  became  pos¬ 
sessed,  together  with  the  subscriptions  of  persons  desirous  of  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  have  proved  sufficient  for  its 
support.  The  privileges  of  subscribers,  who  pay  an  annual  sum  of  two 
guineas,  or  a  lump  sum  of  twenty  guineas  (life  subscribers),  are  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  if  they  are  horse-owners  or  possess  other  animals  requiring 
veterinary  attention,  and  should  offer  a  strong  inducement  to  these  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  a  valuable  establishment,  apart  from  the  public  claim  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  upon  all  who  are  inspired  by  feelings  of  humanity  towards 
animals  and  desire  their  protection  from  disease. 

It  has  also  been  remarked  that,  in  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
institution,  the  horse  was  the  only  animal  to  which  much  attention  was 
given  ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  course  of  education  should  take  a 
wider  range,  and  embrace  the  most  valuable  of  the  domesticated  creatures 
other  than  that  most  useful  soliped.  To  carry  out  this  object  effectively,  and 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  which  agreed 
to  give  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  the  purpose, 
provided  its  subscribers  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  those  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  College,  an  additional  professor  was  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  investigate  and  teach  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  animals,  to  the  students ;  while  outbreaks  of  disease  among  these 
were  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  officers  of  the  College.  This  generous  help 
to  the  College  was  continued  by  the  Society  until  1875,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  withdrawn,  though  the  chair  of  cattle  pathology  was  main¬ 
tained,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Professor  Brown,  Veterinary  Adviser  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1886  the  Society  renewed 
the  grant,  on  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Governors  of  the  College, 
who,  in  consequence  of  increased  financial  demands,  were  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  public  for  additional  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  trifling  support  afforded  by  the  country  to 
this  veterinary  school,  it  yet  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  empire  in  training 
probably  between  three  and  four  thousand  students,  who  have,  on  graduation, 
spread  over  the  country,  settled  in  our  Colonies,  and  become  successful  prac- 
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titioners  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  Not  only  this,  but  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  other  schools  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  the  first  in  Scotland,  was 
founded  by  Professor  Dick,  a  student  of  Coleman’s  in  1817-18,  and  a  man  of 
great  perseverance  and  ability.  Commencing  his  much-needed  school  at 
Edinburgh  in  1819-20,  with  only  one  student,  but  with  a  strong  determination 
to  make  the  private  venture  a  success,  in  three  years  he  had  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  also 
placed  a  small  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  appointed  by  it 
to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  veterinary  surgery  it  had  formed.  This 
patronage,  and  very  much  in  the  way  of  material  assistance  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  was  continued  to  the  time  of  the  professor’s  death  in  1866.  During  the 
long  period  in  which  Professor  Dick  presided  over  his  school,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  diffusing  a  sound  knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
Scotland  and  beyond  it,  through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  the  gentlemen 
he  selected  to  form  his  teaching  staff.  Some  of  the  latter  were  of  his  own 
training,  while  the  others  were  lecturers  in  the  University  or  in  the  extra¬ 
mural  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh.  For  many  years  his  examining  board, 
which  gave  certificates  of  proficiency  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
in  Scotland,  Professors  Goodsir,  Syme,  Lizars,  Ballingall,  Simpson,  Knox 
being  among  those  appointed  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  students.  Many  of  the 
latter  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  five  of  them  being  principals  of 
veterinary  schools  in  this  country  and  Canada,  while  frorn  among  them  two 
have  been  selected  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  the  Army.  By  his  will.  Professor  Dick  vested  the  college  in  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  as  trustees,  and  he  so  disposed 
of  the  somewhat  considerable  fortune  he  had  made,  as  to  insure  that  it  would 
be  maintained  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  The  college 
remains  as  a  striking  and  useful  memorial  of  what  one  man  of  great  natural 
abilities,  energy,  and  perseverance,  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

In  recent  years  another  veterinary  school  has  been  established  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  one  in  Glasgow,  both  of  which  have  done,  and  are  doing,  good 
service. 

The  rapid  development  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  professional  interests  involved,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  improve  and  render 
uniform  the  education  of  graduates  in  the  only  way  this  can  be  successfully 
accomplished,  incited  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  fifty  years  ago  to  endeavour  to 
■obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation.  In  this  they  were  successful,  and  in  1844 
their  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  (a 
most  unfortunate  designation,  being  so  like  that  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  as  to  often  lead  to  confusion),  was  added  to  the  learned  corporations 
of  this  country.  The  functions  of  this  body  were,  until  a  recent  date,  limited 
almost  entirely  to  examining  students  taught  in  the  veterinary  schools,  and 
bestowing  diplomas  of  membership  on  those  who  successfully  passed  the 
ordeal  imposed  on  them  by  the  Boards  which  sat  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
The  examination  for  a  long  time  was  not  particularly  searching,  the  exami¬ 
ners  being  chiefly  medical  men,  with  two  or  three  veterinary  surgeons  to 
represent  the  more  special  element  in  professional  requirements  ;  while,  to 
correspond  with  the  period  of  study — which  altogether  did  not  occupy  more 
than  two  sessions  of  about  six  months  each — there  was  only  one  examination 
for  the  diploma.  Most  unfortunately,  soon  after  the  obtainment  of  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Royal  College  and 
Professor  Dick,  which  resulted  in  the  latter,  seceding  altogether  from  the 
union  which  had  been  established,  ■  and  forming  an  independent  Examining 
Board  of  his  own,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  granting  certificates 
of  proficiency  to  those  students  of  his  who  were  deemed  competent.  This 
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schism  operated  very  injuriously  on  the  progress  of  veterinary  educa¬ 
tion  and  on  professional  advancement,  retarding  both  to  a  serious  extent ; 
as  the  competition  engendered  was  of  a  rather  deteriorating  nature,  and  little 
calculated  to  engender  that  sentiment  of  esprit  and  harmony  so  necessary  for 
developing  scientific  enthusiasm.  After  the  death  of  Dick,  the  dualism  in 
veterinary  licensing  was  suppressed,  the  Highland  Society  ceasing  to  give 
certificates,  and  the  one-portal  system  of  admission  to  the  profession  was, 
and  is  now,  administered  by  the  Royal  College,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Improvement  in  education 
then  became  possible,  and  the  result  is  that  the  subjects  taught  have  been 
increased  in  number,  conformably  with  the  requirements  of  ever  extending 
science,  the  period  of  study  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  be  nearly  as  long  as 
that  imposed  upon  medical  students,  the  teaching  is  more  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  the  examinations  more  frequent  and  searching.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  schools  must  also  give  evidence  of  having  received  a  good 
general  education.  All  this  has  effected  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  profession,  and  the  change  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  younger 
members,  and  must  bear  good  fruit  as  time  goes  on. 

Another  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  dual  system  has  been  the  obtain- 
ment  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  protecting  the  title  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  conferring  other  advantages,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  power  granted  the  College  to  remove  the  names 
of  unworthy  members  from  its  register.  In  some  respects  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act  is  superior  to  the  Medical  Act,  while  it  places  the  profession 
on  the  same  level  as  other  learned  bodies,  and  prevents  the  public  being 
imposed  upon  by  empirics  and  impostors  who,  but  for  it,  in  assuming  a  title 
to  which  they  have  no  right,  might  cause  loss  to  owners  of  animals,  and  inflict 
torture  on  the  latter.  The  College  has  also  instituted  a  higher  degree,  that  of 
Fellow,  which  can  only  be  obtained  after  the  graduate  has  been  five  years  in 
practice,  and  by  passing  a  severe  examination.  Fellows  only  can  be  members 
of  council  or  members  of  the  examining  boards,  and  it  is  the  prospect  of 
securing  this  honourable  distinction  that  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  ambitious 
men  to  keep  up,  and  add  to,  their  knowledge,  after  leaving  the  teaching  schools. 

The  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  have  been 
registered  since  the  obtainment  of  the  Charter  in  1844,  probably  number 
4,000,  and  the  services  these  have  rendered  to  this  country,  to  our  colonies 
and  dependencies,  as  well  as  to  other  countries  (as  the  United  States)  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  In  our  army,  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  presence  of  well-trained  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  testified  to  by 
military  authorities  from  the  date  of  their  admission  as  commissioned 
officers,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  up  to  the  present  time.  In  no  army 
in  Europe  is  there  a  smaller  mortality  among  the  animals  employed,  or  less 
loss  from  contagious  diseases ;  while  the  high  efficiency  of  the  horses  is 
largely  due  to  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  natural  aptitude  of  the  veterinary 
officers  for  their  special  duties. 

And  in  no  other  army  are  the  veterinary  officers  so  severely  tested,  physi¬ 
cally  and  professionally  ;  as  more  than  one-half  of  their  service  is  foreign — 
nearly  always  in  unhealthy  climates  ;  and  in  India  their  skill  has  to  be 
exercised  on  elephants,  camels,  bullocks,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  addition  to 
horses.  During  war  the  strain  on  these  officers  is  heavy,  from  the  arduous 
nature  of  their  duties,  and  they  are  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  with 
regard  to  risks.  While  surgeons  are  protected  in  the  field  by  the  Red  Cross, 
because  of  their  humane  vocation,  and  are  considered  as  non-belligerents, 
veterinary  officers,  whose  functions  are  no  less  humane,  are  regarded  as 
combatants,  and  therefore  incur  the  chances  of  capture,  imprisonment,  or 
death,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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Every  advance  made  in  medicine  affects  the  progress  of  Veterinary  Science, 
and  the  recent  remarkable  discoveries,  some  of  which  have  been  initiated  by 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  or  developed  by  them,  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  medicine  of  animals,  and  will  in  the  end  create  as  great 
a  revolution  in  veterinary  practice  as  they  will  in  the  medicine  of  man.  In 
“  preventive  medicine,”  if  the  term  maybe  allowed,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  what  has  been  designated  the  “germ  theory,”  will 
be  immense ;  as  true  notions  of  the  causation  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  must  lead  eventually  to  their  utter  extinction. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  medicine  of  the  lower  animals 
differs  from  that  of  man  in  no  particular  so  much,  perhaps,  as  in  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  may  be  termed  “  utilitarian.”  The  life,  or  rather  the  vigour  and 
sound  condition,  of  the  domesticated  creatures  has  a  money  value,  which  greatly 
modifies  considerations  with  regard  to  curative  measures  when  they  are  ill 
or  seriously  injured,  or  when  health  and  usefulness  have  been  replaced  by 
disease  and  inefficiency.  The  life  of  man,  though  it  be  robbed  of  nearly  all 
its  attractions  and  usefulness,  is  yet  considered  too  sacred  to  have  a  mere 
pecuniary  value.  But  that  of  the  animals  which  we  have  domesticated,  is  in 
almost  every  case  worthless,  if,  when  they  are  attacked  by  disease  or  crippled 
by  accident,  the  expense  of  veterinary  treatment  exceeds  their  market  value, 
even  though  a  thorough  cure  may  be  possible.  When  there  are  doubts 
as  to  complete  restoration  to  health  and  soundness,  then  monetary  considera¬ 
tions  generally  decide  against  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures. 

This  peculiar  feature  in  the  medicine  of  the  domesticated  animals  brings 
even  more  prominently  before  us  than  in  the  case  of  man,  the  value  of  the 
old  adage,  that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  The  veterinarian  should 
not  only  be  well  skilled  in  all  those  branches  of  science  of  which  medical 
knowledge  is  composed,  and  be  able  to  minister  to  the  numerous  and  varied 
ailments  to  which  the  several  species  of  animals  domesticated  or  tamed  by 
man  are  exposed ;  but,  above  all,  he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  history  and  nature  of  general  diseases  and  their  causes,  particularly  their 
mode  of  extension,  as  well  as  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their  pre¬ 
vention  or  suppression,  so  as  to  guard  the  country  from  the  risk  of  serious 
loss  and  embarrassment. 

In  Britain,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  value  of  comparative  pathology,  in 
the  relations  it  bears  to  human  medicine,  to  the  public  health  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  to  agriculture,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  or  ignored  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  neglect,  but  little  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difficulties 
the  practitioner  of  animal  medicine  has  to  contend  with.  Nor  has  the  chief 
object  of  Veterinary  Science  received  adequate  acknowledgment,  or  the 
services  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  been  at ‘all  recognised. 
The  rare  instances  in  which  animals  can  be  seen  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  earliest  stages  of  disease,  and  when  this  would  prove  most 
amenable  to  medical  treatment,  delay  generall}’’  due  to  the  inability  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  animals  to  perceive  these  early  stages  ;  the  fact  that 
animals  cannot,  except  in  a  negative  manner,  tell  their  woes,  describe  their 
sensations,  or  indicate  what  and  where  they  suffer ;  the  absence  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  sick  room,  which  cannot  be  called  in  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  ;  the  violence  or  stupor,  as  well  as  the  structural 
arrangements  and  attitude  of  the  sick  creatures,  which  only  too  frequently 
render  favourable  positions  for  cure  impossible  ;  the  slender  means  generally 
afforded  for  carrying  out  recommendations  ;  together  with  the  oftentimes  in¬ 
tractable  nature  of  these  diseases,  and  the  utilitarian  influences  alluded  to 
above  ;  all  these,  in  the  great'  majority  of  instances,  militate  against  the 
adoption  of  curative  treatment,  or  at  least  increase  greatly  its  difficulties,  and 
add  a  thousandfold  to  the  value  of  those  which  have  the  prevention  of  disease 
for  their  object. 
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For  more  than  forty  years  most  destructive  plagues  of  animals  have 
prevailed  in  these  islands,  without  any  attempt,  worthy  of  the  name,  having 
been  made  to  check  or  extirpate  them  until  within  a  very  recent  period.  The 
losses  from  two  exotic  bovine  diseases  alone  (Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia 
or  Lung-plague,  and  Foot-and-Mouth  disease)  have  been  estimated  to  have 
caused  a  loss,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  prevalence  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  5,549,780  cattle,  roughly  valued  at  ^83,616,854;  while  the 
invasion  of  Cattle  Plague  in  1865-66  has  been  calculated  to  have  caused  a 
money  loss  of  from  five  to  eight  millions  of  pounds. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  what  these  scourges  can  do  in  the  way  ot 
money  loss,  and  which  is  but  a  portion  of  the  damage  they  inflict. 

Other  contagious  diseases  are  scarcely  less  damaging  and  harassing,  but 
the  injury  the  various  animal  plagues  occasion  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
value  placed  on  Veterinary  Science  and  its  teachings.  Where  it  is  neglected, 
or  its  lessons  are  not  attended  to,  there  the  havoc  is  greatest ;  but  in  those 
enlightened  countries  where  the  sanitary  measures  it  prescribes  are  thoroughly 
’  and  energetically  carried  out,  their  freedom  from  these  preventible  scourges 
is  assured.  The  depredations  made  in  two  of  our  possessions.  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  by  the  Lung-plague  alone,  are  quite  appalling  ;  and  in  India 
the  loss  brought  about  by  contagious  diseases  among  animals  has  been  stated 
at  not  less  than  six  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The  damage  done  by 
Tuberculosis — a  contagious  disease  of  cattle,  transmissible  to  several  kinds 
of  animals,  and  possibly  also  to  man,  by  means  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
diseased  beasts — cannot  be  even  guessed  at ;  but  it  must  be  enormous,  when 
we  learn  how  widely  the  malady  is  diffused,  and  that  it  is  common  among  the 
most  valuable  herds. 

Unfortunately,  Veterinary  Science  is  much  in  advance  of  public  knowledge 
and  opinion,  with  regard  to  dealing  with  animal  plagues  ;  and  until  its  value 
is  fully  recognised,  and  the  repressive  measures  it  indicates  are  adopted  and 
enforced,  the  consequences  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  all  their  gravity  by  indi¬ 
viduals  directly,  and  by  the  community  indirectly.  There  is  grand  work  for 
Veterinary  Science  to  accomplish  in  civilisation  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
world  is  populated,  and  the  animals  so  necessary  to  man  are  multiplied  in 
number  and  increased  in  value,  so  will  the  benefits  it  can  confer  be  brought 
into  greater  prominence  and  held  in  higher  estimation. 

Though  receiving  but  scant  notice  in  this  country  and  allowed  to  struggle 
long  and  desperately  against  adverse  circumstances,  without  much  help  or 
encouragement,  those  who  have  been  the  supporters  and  promoters  of  this 
science  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  they  have  played,  nor  of 
the  results  of  their  labours.  In  some  respects  England  is  ahead  of  Conti¬ 
nental  countries  in  its  success  in  dealing  with  animal  diseases,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  greater  favour  and  assistance  accorded  to  Veterinary  Science  by  them ; 
and  the  question  arises,  how  much  further  advanced  would  she  have  been, 
and  how  much  more  would  she  have  profited,  had  she  dealt  kindly  and  con¬ 
siderately  towards  the  science  we  have  been  engaged  in  surveying  ? 

But  apart  from  what  we  have  noted  as  the  “  utility  ”  aspect  of  Veterinary 
Science,  there  is  the  sacred  sentiment  of  humanity  to  be  reckoned  with ;  and 
this  sentiment  must  always  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  careful  management, 
and  the  skilful  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  the  dumb  creatures  which 
minister  so  largely  to  our  wants  and  our  pleasures.  This  is  fully  recognised 
in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  granted  under  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's 
sign-manual  in  1844,  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  the  graduates  of  the  latter,  by  “  their  practice,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  tend  greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  animals  entrusted  to  their  care.” 
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PIG-TYPHUS.* 

At  one  time  Pig-Typhus  was  mistaken,  on  account  of  its  rapid  course, 
for  Milzbrand  ;  but  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  Pig-Typhus 
produces  no  ill  effects.  In  the  blood,  in  Milzbrand,  appear  constantly 
peculiar  milzbrandstabchen”  which  have  never  been  seen  in  pigs  which  have 
died  from  the  above-named  disease.  By  degrees  it  has  come  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  especially  since  the  last  sixty  years,  that  the  two  diseases  are  quite 
distinct.  In  Typhus  Fever  of  human  beings,  a  germ  of  an  unknown  nature 
enters  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  a  general  blood  derangement.  In  the  blood 
of  Pig-Typhus  always  appear  numerous  diplococci  (Harms,  1869,  Klein,  1878, 
Dettmers,  1880,  Pasteur,  1882).  But  in  reality  Loffler,  in  1882,  wasthefirst  to 
describe  the  true  character  of  the  fungus  after  cultivating  it.  Schutz  and 
Schottelius  have  afterwards  studied  it  still  more  accurately,  and  demonstrated 
its  power  of  communicating  the  disease  to  other  animals,  and  have  therefore 
concluded  that  this  organism  is  truly  the  cause  of  Pig-Typhus.  Through 
the  observations  of  these  scientists  we  are  now  assured  that  Pig-Typhus  is, 
without  a  doubt,  an  infectious  disease.  The  infecting  agent  is  a  small,  rod¬ 
shaped  bacillus,  the  length  of  which  is  from  i  to  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood  corpuscle.  Thus  it  is  a  very  minute  organism,  seen  only  under  the 
higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  by  close  observation.  It  should  be 
stained  to  be  readily  seen.  The  fungus  is  found  chiefly  on  low-lying  grounds, 
where  it  developes  in  colonies.  In  wet  and  rich  pastures,  the  fungi  appear 
as  cloudy  formations.  They  live  in  alkaline  meat-broth,  meat-juice,  etc.,  of 
the  horse,  cattle,  and  the  pig.  In  alkaline  vegetable  substances  they  do  not 
grow,  as  in  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. ;  nor  in  meat-broth  of  pigs  which  have 
once  suffered  from  the  disease.  In  a  temperature  of  from  14°  to  16°  an  active 
increase  takes  place.  Whether  the  organism  can  form  spores  is  not  known. 
Schottelius  believes  spore-formation  would  very  likely  take  place  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40°,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day. 

Inoculation  of  the  Pig-Typhus  bacillus  on  guinea-pigs,  fowls,  dogs,  and 
cats,  is  without  effect ;  but  in  mice  it  causes  death  in  from  two  to  seven 
days.  In  rabbits,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  it  either  causes  death,  or 
brings  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  seen  in  pigs.  Pigeons  usually  die 
in  from  three  to  four  days  after  inoculation.  Pigs  inoculated  with  the 
bacillus  take  the  disease  very  slowly,  and  in  most  cases  they  appear  only  a 
little  out  of  sorts,  get  over  the  disease  very  easily,  and  receive  protection 
against  future  attack. 

Different  food-stuff's  supposed  to  produce  this  disease  have  been  proved 
to  be  inefficacious.  (Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f,  Thiermedicin  und  vergl.  Patho- 
logie,  Bd.  xii.,  Heft  4  u.  5,  1886.) 


SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  ROARING. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  mention  was  made,  in  the 
Editorial  article,  of  the  new  treatment  adopted  for  “  Roaring,”  based  on  the 
pathology  of  the  conditions  upon  which  its  production  depends  ;  and  reference 
was  also  given  to  an  article  in  the  Journal  for  January  and  February,  1881, 
in  which  a  complete  cure  was  described.  Our  readers  may  be  interested  in 
perusing  the  following  letter  from  Colonel  Helsham  Jones,  Royal  Engineers, 
who  consulted  us  more  than  two  years  ago  about  a  horse  of  his,  which  Mr. 
Hinge,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Aldershot,  had  pronounced  a  confirmed 
^‘roarer.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  treatment  may  be  as  successful  with 
Ormonde.  It  will  be  observed  that  Colonel  Jones  alludes  to  the  horse  having 

*  Translated  by  R.  W.  Burke,  V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore. 
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a  “  twitching  of  the  head ;  ”  this  may  have  been  brought  on  by  the  Faradisa¬ 
tion,  though  it  has  never  been  noticed  before.  If  due  at  all  to  the  galvanism, 
it  was  probably  the  mode  of  its  application,  which  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  supervising. 

“  Dear  Sir, — You  will  remember  advising  me  to  try  galvanism  for 
‘  roaring  ’  rather  more  than  two  years  ago.  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  that 
it  has  been  entirely  successful.  The  animal,  a  mare,  had  a  bad  attack  of 
Catarrhal  Fever  at  Christmas  1883-1884.  After  her  (apparent)  recovery,  I 
hunted  her  in  February  and  March,  1884,  and  found  she  made  a  slight  noise 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.  In  August,  1884,  Mr.  Hinge  pronounced  her 
‘  a  confirmed  roarer,’  the  cause  being  ‘  disease  involving  the  laryngeal 
muscles.’  I  began  galvanism  in  September,  1884,  on  your  recommendation, 
and  hunted  the  mare  in  the  season  1884-1885,  when  I  found  she  made  rather 
less  noise,  but  still  a  good  deal.  Galvanism  was  continued  till  about  June  1885, 
when  I  found  her  much  better,  and  so  on  after  discontinued  it,  because  she 
got  a  twitching  of  the  head. 

“In  the  season  1885-1886,  she  still  made  some  noise,  but  a  good  deal  less  ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1886  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  This  season  she  has 
made  no  noise,  and  the  twitching  of  her  head  has  nearly  ceased. — Believe  me, 
very  faithfully  yours,  H.  Helsham  Jones. 

“Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

March 1887.” 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  April  ist,  1887. 

Dr.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Present  :  Professors  McCall,  Williams,  Walley,  Duguid ;  Messrs.  Greaves, 
Harpley,  Whittle,  Taylor,  Storrar,  Campbell,  Mulvey,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Carter, 
Woods,  Santy,  Barford,  Wragg,  J.  F.  Simpson;  General  Sir  Frederick 
Fitzwygram ;  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  expressing  their  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  were 
announced  from  the  following  members : — Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Cartledge,  and  a 
telegram  from  Professor  Pritchard. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced  : — 

(1)  From  Mr.  Wm.  South,  F.R.C.V.S.,  case  containing  instruments  for  the 
treatment  of  Sandcrack. 

(2)  “  Handbook  on  the  Treatment  of  Sandcrack.” 

(3)  “  Handbook  on  Shoeing.’’ 

Calendar  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

From  the  author,  Mr.  T.  J.  Symonds,  A.V.D.,  “  Book  on  Indian  Grasses.’’ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  respective  donors. 

Correspondence. 

The  following  letters  were  read  : — 

From  the  Yorkshire  Society,  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Lincolnshire  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  the  Royal  Counties 
Association,  the  Norfolk, and  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  the  Southern 
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Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  strongly  condemning  the  riotous 
proceedings  at  Edinburgh,,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Council  would 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  whole  matter. 

From  Professor  Walley,  giving  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council 
he  should  move  that  the  resolution  passed  on  February  20th,  relegating  certain 
students  for  six  months,  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  students  of  the 
Edinburgh  veterinary  colleges  be  in  future  examined  in  alphabetical  order,  or 
indiscriminately. 

From  Mr.  Harris,  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  representing  the  views 
of  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  the  City,  as  trustees 
of  the  Dick  Veterinary  College. 


Examinations. 

The  Secretary  announced  tlie  results  of  the  last  examinations  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

In  Class  C  twenty-four  passed,  ten  were  rejected. 

In  Class  B  thirty-nine  passed,  nine  were  rejected. 

In  Class  A  thirteen  passed,  five  were  rejected. 

One  student  in  Class  C  was  relegated  to  his  studies  till  next  January. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  there  appeared  to  be  rather  a  larger  number  of 
passes  than  usual ;  had  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  kept 
back  any  of  the  men  whom  he  considered  incompetent  ? 

The  President  said  he  had  been  informed  by  Professor  Robertson  that 
twelve  men  in  Class  C  were  kept  back  as  incompetent.  He  wished  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  had  recently  put  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  asking  if  by  the  Charter  the  fee 
chargeable  by  the  Royal  College  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  thirteen  guineas  ; 
whether  that  sum  was  confirmed  by  statute,  and  whether  by  the  regulations 
affecting  examinations  for  diplomas  applicants  who  had  studied  in  Edinburgh 
or  elsewhere  might  be  caused  to  pay  as  much  as  thirty  guineas  before  obtaining 
admission.  The  reply  given  by  the  Lord  Advocate  was  that  the  fee  of  thirteen 
guineas  was  fixed  by  the  Charter  of  1883,  and  was  in  conformity  with  the 
Statute  44  and  45  Vic.,  c.  62.  If  a  student,  however,  failed,  and  had  to  undergo 
a  new  examination,  he  must  pay  a  further  fee.  If  in  any  case  as  much  as  thirty 
guineas  had  been  paid,  it  must  have  been  because  the  student  had  repeatedly 
failed.  He,  the  President,  thought  the  Royal  College  must  thank  their 
solicitor  (Mr.  Thatcher)  for  having  so  well  laid  their  case  before  the  Lord 
Advocate. 

The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  several  persons  who  had  been  proposed 
for  election  on  the  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Examination  Committee  on  the  matter  referred  to  them 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read,  showing  the  present 
liabilities,  and  the  balance  at  the  bankers.  They  recommended  that  the 
;^5oo  remaining  on  deposit  should  be  invested  in  Consols  at  3  per  cent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wragg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  ^500  be  invested  in  Consols,  and  that  cheques  be  drawn  for  the 
current  expenses. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  scrutineers : — Messrs. 
Spooner,  Gibbings,  Peacock,  Slocock,  Batt,  Briggs,  Lambert,  Bennett,  Woods, 
Phillips,  Pack,  Dickinson,  McGill,  Gosling,  Raymond. 

The  Secretary  read  a  lengthy  Obituary  List. 
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The  Jubilee. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  said  he  had  given  notice  that  at  this  meeting  he  would 
move  that  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty  on  her  Jubilee. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  use  many  words  in  recommending  a  motion  of  this 
kind  to  so  loval  a  body  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  He  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  that  the  Queen  was  well 
worthy  of  any  commendation  that  they  could  give  her.  Such  an  occasion 
had  never  before  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country,  as  the  Jubilee  of  a 
female  sovereign.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  during  Her  Majesty’s 
reign  that  the  first  Charter  of  the  College  was  granted,  and  it  was  under 
subsequent  ones,  all  bearing  Her  Majesty  s  sign-manual,  that  the  College  had 
flourished.  He  would  move,  that  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President 
and  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion  together  with  the  Secretary,  be 
authorised  to  draw  up  a  loyal  address  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  affix  the  College 
seal  thereto. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  said  it  must  be  not  only  as  a  duty  but  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  pleasure  that  the  Council  would  agree  to  the  proposal.  During  the 
fifty  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  her  empire  had  increased  to  dimensions 
greater  than  those  of  any  previous  empire,  and  the  most  glorious  advances 
in  science  had  been  made.  During  the  same  period,  too,  veterinary  science 
had  made  large  strides.  He  was  quite  sure  that  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  loyal  as  they  were  to  the  very  core,  would  approve  of  the  action  that 
had  been  proposed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Report  of  the  Examination  Committee. 

The  President  said  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  students  in  Edinburgh 
had  drawn  up  their  report.  Every  endeavour  was  made  to  obtain  reliable 
evidence,  both  from  English  and  Scotch  gentlemen,  and  it  was  for  the 
Council  now  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  proposed  the  reception  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Professor  Williams  thought  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  report. 
Quite  enough  had  been  said  on  both  sides,  and  they  might  now  endeavour  to 
make  peace. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  that,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  discussion  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  he  was  prepared  to  move  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

Professor  McCall  thought  that  the  recommendation  “  that  in  future  no 
person,  except  a  Member  of  Council  or  Principal  of  a  school,  be  present  at 
any  examination  without  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,”  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  teachers  at  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College  made  it  a  point  always  to  be  present  at  an  examination, 
and  to  give  the  examiners  all  possible  assistance.  If  the  proposed  recom¬ 
mendation  were  acted  upon,  his  colleagues  would  feel  very  much  hurt,  for  at 
the  examinations  they  learned  something  to  help  them  in  their  teaching. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  Council  would  pause  before  promulgating  such 
a  recommendation. 

Professor  Williams  said  he  also  would  regret  to  see  the  recommendation 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  the  object  simply  was  to  give  power  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  exclude  anyone  who  was  likely  to  make 
himself  obnoxious. 
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Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  said  that  on  receiving  the  Lord  Provost’s  letter,  he  at 
once  replied,  as  follows  : — 

“My  Lord,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter,  addressed  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vefterinary  Surgeons,  in 
which  you  express  a  hope  that  the  Council  will  rescind  a  resolution  come  to 
at  the  meeting  on  the  i6th  February.  I  think  a  notice  of  motion  to  rescind 
would  have  to  be  given,  and  the  subject  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  who  might  deem  it  advisable  to  call  a  special  meeting  for  the 
purpose. 

“  I  write,  believe  me,  only  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice,  and  on 
this  question  you  write  about  am  no  partisan.  May  I  ask  if  you  would 
furnish  me  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
and  that  of  the  other  persons  who  have  given  reliable  evidence,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  in  your  possession  showing  that  besides  students  of  the 
Dick  College,  students  from  the  New  Veterinary  College  took  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  complained  of.  I  think  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  reports 
you  can  give  me,  will  very  much  facilitate  a  true  appreciation  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  events  which  we  must  all  deplore,  and  I  think  a  settlement  may  thereby 
be  arrived  at. 

“  I  write  in  haste,  and  will  thank  you  to  write  me  a  reply  to  the  care  of 
the  Secretary,  R.C.V.S.,  lo.  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  London,  so  that  I 
receive  your  reply  on  Friday,  before  one  o’clock. 

“  Believe  me,  my  lord,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“Henry  L.  Simpson, 

“  Veterinary  Surgeon  by  appointment  to  the  Queen, 

“  Mayor  of  Windsor.” 

He  had  received  an  answer  that  the  letter  arrived  too  late  for  a  reply  to  be 
sent  in  time,  but  it  would  be  duly  furnished.  He  thought  it  very  desirable 
that  the  Council  should  know  something  about  the  contents  of  the  Chief 
Constables’  report,  and  therefore  it  might  be  advisable  to  defer  the  question 
for  a  time.  He  would  move  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  thought  that  as  in  all  probability  Professor  Walley  had 
given  information  to  the  Lord  Provost,  that  gentleman  would  not  object  to 
stating  what  his  evidence  was. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  inquiry 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  report  was  a  private  one  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police  was 
requested  to  make  a  full  inquiry,  and  did  so.  He  (Professor  Walley)  gave 
no  evidence  to  the  Lord  Provost  beyond  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  that  the  expression  in  the  report  that  there  were 
others  “  besides  students  of  the  Dick  College,’’ was  an  admission  that  students 
of  that  college  took  part  in  the  proceedings  complained  of.  It  was  altogether 
a  very  curious  document  that  required  particularly  careful  reading.  He  would 
ask  Professor  Walley  whether  any  names  were  given  to  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
whether  he  knew  those  names. 

Professor  Walley  said  the  Superintendent  of  Police  took  every  means  in 
his  power  to  find  out  what  students  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
discovered  that  they  came  from  more  than  one  college. 

The  President  said  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
course  he  had  adopted.  What  he  had  done  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pelling  the  abominable  slanders  and  unfounded  statements,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  Examiners,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  entire  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Having  been  the  victim  of  one  explosion  of  the  fury  of  the  teachers 
and  students  in  the  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  papers,  he  might  have  used 
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expressions  which  were  warm,  but  he  still  adhered  to  them.  Every  statement 
he  had  made  he  could  certify  to,  and  the  gentlemen  who  issued  the  report 
were  absolutely  deceived  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned.  It  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  one-sided  statement.  The  Head  Constable  had  not  communicated 
with  the  chief  witnesses,  namely,  the  gentlemen  who  were  assaulted.  The 
policeman  who  was  there  to  protect  the  Examiners  disappeared,  and  what 
evidence,  therefore,  could  he  give  ?  The  Examination  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  written  and  oral  evidence  from  those  who  saw  what  took 
place.  He  thought  that  the  least  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  College  could  have 
done  was  to  express  regret  that  the  teachers  of  the  school  had  made  un¬ 
warrantable  attacks  on  the  Royal  College.  He  felt  extremely  hurt  that  a 
school,  which  at  one  time  bore  a  reputation  second  to  none,  should  have  de¬ 
scended  so  low  as  to  attack  its  own  graduates,  and  to  accuse  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  rejecting  students  because  they  could  not 
get  certain  fees.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick 
College  had  known  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  would  have  presented  a  very 
different  report. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  considered  that,  to  some  extent,  the  whole 
inquiry  was  a  mistake.  The  schools  were  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of 
their  students  inside  their  walls  ;  outside  it  was  a  matter  for  the  police. 

Professor  McCall  said  it  was  evident  that  the  Chief  Constable’s  report  was 
one-sided,  because  he  had  not  precognosed  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  were  present.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  students  who 
had  been  relegated  till  July  had  obtained  as  high  marks  as  others  who  were 
to  be  allowed  to  come  up  again  in  April.  If  that  were  so,  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  have  been  relegated  for  incompetency.  He  rather  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  relegated  for  having  behaved  unseemly,  A  few  years 
ago  two  of  his  students  behaved  themselves  in  an  improper  manner  to  an 
Examiner.  When  he  heard  of  it  he  called  the  students  together,  and  told 
them  it  was  a  great  disgrace,  and  that  he  should  expect  those  who  were 
accused  to  come  forward.  The  two  men  admitted  that  they  were  the  parties  ; 
they  wrote  an  apology  to  the  Examiners,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  about 
it.  He  would  like  Professor  Walley  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind,  and 
then  the  Council  might  rescind  their  order. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  usual,  and  certainly  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
politic,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  to  inform  the  students,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  that  they  were  relegated.  The  bye-laws  provided 
for  the  Examiners  reporting  to  the  Council.  The  Examiners  would  bear  him 
out  in  saying  that  a  worse  lot  of  students  never  came  up  for  examination ;  out 
of  twelve  only  three  passed,  and  these  simply  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  It 
was  almost  an  insult  to  the  Examiners  to  have  to  examine  such  men,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  the  students  who  would  not  be  extremely  benefited  by 
being  sent  back  to  his  studies  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.  If  Professor 
Walley  had  called  upon  them  the  morning  after  the  riots,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  such  a  scene  had  occurred,  and  said  that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
find  out  the  leaders,  the  Examiners  would  have  said  nothing  more  about  it. 
But  no  teacher  from  the  Clyde  Street  School  appeared,  and  the  Examiners 
were  subjected  to  worse  treatment  the  next  evening.  To  justify  the  students 
in  their  bad  behaviour,  letters  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  papers,  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  allowed  to  be  held  in  the  Clyde  Street  School,  at  which  the 
Examiners  were  abused. 

Professor  McCall  moved;  “  That  the  previous  resolution  be  rescinded,  and 
that  the  students  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  their  examinations  in  April  if  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  College  think  they  are  fit.”  Pie  would  also 
suggest  that  Professor  Walley  should  offer  an  apology  and  express  his  sorrow 
that  the  proceedings  had  taken  place. 
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Professor  Williams  said  he  would  second  the  motion  if  Professor  Walley 
would  express  his  regret,  not  so  much  at  the  riot  as  at  what  took  place  in  the 
college  afterwards. 

Professor  Walley  considered  that  he  had  nothing  to  apologise  for.  If 
Mr.  Rutherford’s  letter  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  threat,  he  most  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  inquired  who  the  men  were  who  were  engaged  in  the 
disturbance. 

The  President  said  the  riots  themselves  might  have  been  passed  over,  but 
the  action  taken  inside  the  college  walls  was  a  different  matter.  Meetings 
were  allowed  to  be  held  at  which  language  was  used  by  teachers  and  students 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  college.  The  Principal  was  responsible  for  what 
was  done  within  the  college  walls,  and  on  his  shoulders  the  blame  must  fall 
for  the  language  that  was  used. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  no  one  regretted  more  than  he  did  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrence,  but  a  good  deal  had  taken  place  during  the  last  five  years 
which  tended  to  make  things  uncomfortable.  There  could  be  no  smoke 
without  a  fire,  but  if  it  would  satisfy  the  Council  that  he  should  express 
regret  at  what  had  happened  he  would  do  so.  Would  the  Council  accept 
from  him  an  apology  on  behalf  of  those  students  in  the  Dick  College  who 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  disturbance  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  the  Council  should  demand  a  great  deal  more  from 
the  Principal  of  Dick  College.  That  college  was  his  alma  mater,  and  origi¬ 
nally  was  second  to  none  in  England ;  and  unfortunately  the  riotous  conduct 
which  had  taken  place  had  discredited  it  beyond  measure. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  right  and  proper  course 
would  be  to  defer  the  whole  matter  until  the  Chief  Constable’s  report  was 
received  from  the  Lord  Provost. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  whole  profession  would  hold  Professor  Walley  in 
blame  for  not  having  made  any  exertion  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter,  but 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  that  it  was  better  not  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  until  fuller  information  was  received  from  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council. 

Mr.  Campbell  recommended  that  the  Council  should  accept  an  apology 
from  Professor  Walley  on  behalf  of  the  riotous  students,  with  a  promise 
from  him  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  furnish  the  names  of  the 
students  who  were  seriously  implicated  in  the  assault  on  the  Examiners. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
con.  :  “  That  this  Council  defer  further  action  until  the  receipt  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  Mr.  Simpson  has  asked  for  from  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town 
Council,  with  regard  to  the  report  which  has  been  presented  to  each  member 
of  the  Council  from  that  body.” 

Professor  McCall  moved,  “  That  the  chairman  of  the  Examining  Board  be 
empowered  to  refuse  admission  during  examination  to  any  person  whose 
presence  may  be  deemed  objectionable.” 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried,  those  words 
to  be  substituted  for  the  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Examination  Com¬ 
mittee  relating  to  the  power  of  the  chairman  of  the  Examiners  to  exclude 
persons  from  the  examination-room. 

Special  Meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barford,  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Annual 
Report. 

The  consideration  of  the  amended  Bye-laws  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Stamford,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  24th.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Hardy,  of  Sleaford, 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  T.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Manchester,  an 
hon.  member,  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair.  There  were  also  present : 
Mr.  J.  Mackinder,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Peterborough ;  Captain  H.  B.  Russell, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Grantham,  vice-president;  Mr.  F.  L.  Gooch,  F.R.C.V.S  ,  of 
Stamford  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Peterborough,  vice-president ; 
Mr.  B.  Frear,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Uppingham;  Mr.  T.  Spencer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Wragby,  hon,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Hartley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Lincoln,  hon. 
secretary.  Mr.  Swan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Stamford,  was  also  present  as  a  visitor, 
as  was  Mr.  Goodall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  who  was  afterwards 
elected  a  member. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Secretary  (the  Treasurer  at  that  time  not  having  arrived)  said  the 
expenditure  for  the  past  year  had  been  ;^2i  2s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
of  IIS.  2d.  Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present  were  read  from 
Professor  Robertson,  of  London  ;  Mr.  H.  Howse,  of  Lincoln ;  Mr.  Thos.  E. 
Smith,  of  Market  Rasen ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Reeks,  of  Spalding ;  Mr.  Herbert 
Rangeley,  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey ;  Mr.|W.  A.  Field,  of  Grimsby  ;  Mr.  T.  Brodie 
Gresswell,  of  Louth ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Santy,  of  Norwich. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Capt.  Russell  said  Mr.  Hardy,  their  President,  had  carried  out  his  duties 
quite  to  their  expectations,  and  had  done  the  best  he  could,  for  a  man  with 
a  large  country  practice,  to  fulfil  his  duties  honourably  and  faithfully,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  that  meeting  were  due  to  him.  In  his  absence  it  was 
their  duty  to  propose  and  elect  some  other  gentleman  to  occupy  that  proud 
position.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  they  wanted  some 
one  who  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  Association,  so  as,  in  a  manner,  to  drag 
themselves  out  of  the  mire.  Though  he  supposed  there  were  more  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  in  this  country  than  in  almost  any  other,  yet  happily  they  were 
all  so  busy  that  they  could  not  get  to  the  meetings.  Whether  from  apathy 
or  not  he  did  not  know,  but  they  did  not  turn  up  at  the  meetings  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should ;  therefore  they  needed  someone  who  would 
act  as  a  stimulus,  and  in  his  opinion  they  could  not  do  better  than  elect 
their  honorary  friend,  Mr.  Greaves.  (Cheers.)  He  was  connected  with 
nearly  every  veterinary  association  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  doubt,  as 
time  went  on,  instead  of  meeting  in  such  small  numbers  they  would  have 
larger  meetings.  He  had  therefore  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  Mr. 
Greaves  be  elected  President. 

Mr.  Gresswell  seconded  the  resolution,  remarking  that  Mr.  Greaves  had 
attended  their  meetings  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  although 
he  had  to  come  from  Manchester.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Greaves  would  give  them 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  he  hoped  that  during  his  year  of  office 
the  Association  would  improve. 

The  Chairman  ;  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  would  not  reject  the  offer 
you  have  made  if  I  thought  the  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  would  support  the  chair  properly.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must 
say  there  has  been  a  lukewarmness  that  has  been  very  discouraging,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  be  supported  ;  and  it  will  be  no  credit  to  me,  nor  would 
it  be  pleasing  to  my  feelings,  to  be  left,  as  it  were,  to  myself.  The  Midland 
Counties  Association  was  at  one  time  in  much  the  same  position  as  you  are 
now,  badly  attended,  They  elected  me  president,  and  I  managed  to  put  new 
life  into  the  Association,  and  it  has  gone  on  swimmingly  ever  since.  If  you 
gentlemen  present  will  give  me  your  support,  I  will  accept  the  presidency. 
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Captain  Russell  :  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  We  all  appreciate  that  we 
are  getting  at  too  low  an  ebb,  and  that  a  great  effort  will  be  required  to  get 
us  into  a  proper  position.  If  we  stay  away  from  the  meetings  it  will  be  solely 
because  we  cannot  possibly  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  then  elected  president ;  Mr.  Hardy,  the  retiring  president, 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  retiring  secretary,  and  Mr.  Frear,  of  Uppingham,  were 
elected  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Mackinder  said  he  begged  to  propose  a  gentleman  for  the  office  of 
Secretary.  He  was  very  sorry  their  present  secretary  considered  he  had  done 
his  share.  [Mr.  Hartley  :  No,  I  don’t  think  I  have  done  that.]  They  must 
thank  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  his  duty.  He  would  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  him  for  the  office  again,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
stand.  He  proposed  Mr.  F.  L.  Gooch,  of  Stamford,  as  their  hon.  secretary. 

Mr.  Hartley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  felt  he  had  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  office,  which  would  be  in  most  able  hands  if  Mr.  Gooch  could 
see  his  way  fit  to  accept  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  that,  as  their  present  treasurer  had  intimated  that  he 
would  resign,  he  proposed  Captain  Russell  as  treasurer.  The  finances 
wanted  attending  to,  and  he  thought  Captain  Russell,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  business  man,  was  most  ably  fitted  for  that  post. 

Mr.  Mackinder  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Captain  Russell  returned  thanks  for  his  election,  and  moved  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
had  discharged  their  duties. 

Mr.  Gooch,  in  seconding  the  motion,  returned  thanks  for  his  election. 

Captain  Russell  :  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  ? 

Mr,  Hartley:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  said  the  ex-president  and  ex-secretary  had  done  their 
duties  efficiently.  He  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  their  secretary’s  labours  ; 
he  had  done  his  duty  thoroughly.  He  trusted  he  would  always  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  Association  he  had  done  while  in  office. 

New  Members. 

Mr.  Goodall,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Mr.  John  Foulston,  of  Keelby,  near 
Grimsby,  were  elected  new  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Students. 

Mr.  J.  Mackinder  said  his  duty  was  of  a  very  painful  character  ;  it  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  veterinary  students  during 
the  late  examinations.  He  was  very  sorry  the  event  had  happened,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  He  thought  most  of 
them  were  aware  of  the  cause  of  it.  At  the  last  examination  at  Edinburgh, 
certain  of  the  students  objected  to  the  way  in  which  the  Examiners  acted. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  Council,  they  attacked  the  Examiners,  and  threw 
rotten  eggs  and  oranges  at  them,  and  really  made  quite  a  riot.  The  effect 
had  been  to  deteriorate  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  when 
Examiners  were  insulted  in  the  streets.  If  the  students  had  a  grievance, 
they  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Council ;  they  had  no  right  to  try  the 
Irish  way  of  appeal — bullying.  They  did  not  believe  in  bullying.  He  had 
read  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Scotsman^  and  most  of  those 
present  had  done.  Professor  Walley  had  told  him  it  was  not  the  rejected 
students  who  had  created  the  disturbance.  Well,  he  could  hardly  believe 
the  students  who  had  just  got  their  diplomas  would  do  such  a  thing.  The 
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Examiners  felt  the  insult  very  much.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  students  of  any  college,  but  they  should  not  allow  the  gentlemen  who  re¬ 
presented  them  (for  they  elected  the  Councillors,  who  elected  the  Examiners) 
to  be  insulted.  If  the  students  had  any  objections,  let  them  make  it  in  a 
legitimate  way.  He  proposed,  “That  this  Association  greatly  regrets  the 
recent  scenes  in  the  public  streets  at  the  last  examination  of  students  in 
Edinburgh,  and  calls  upon  the  Council  to  use  means  to  protect  their 
Examiners  from  insult  and  injury.”  He  also  proposed  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  very  interesting  subject  to  him,  as  he  was 
on  the  Council.  He  had  come  that  day  in  a  great  measure  to  listen  to  any 
observations  which  might  be  made  by  any  member  of  the  Association,  so  that 
it  might  guide  him  to  an  opinion  as  to  what  course  the  Council  should  take. 

Mr.  Mackinder  said  that  Professor  Walley  had  written  to  him,  saying, 
“  I  see  by  a  circular  sent  to  me  that  you  intend  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Association.  The  subject  greatly  interests  me.  Will  you  kindly  send  me 
word  what  sort  of  a  resolution  you  will  propose  ?  ”  He  wrote  to  him  to  say 
they  would  be  pleased  to  see  him  at  their  meeting  that  day.  The  Professor 
wrote  to  say  he  had  sent  him  some  papers  on  the  subject,  but  up  to  that 
morning  he  had  not  received  them.  Professor  Walley  said  it  was  not  the 
rejected  students  who  caused  the  disturbances.  It  was  simply  disgraceful 
the  way  the  Examiners  were  treated.  Some  of  them  were  called  by  name. 
He  did  not  say  whether  they  had  conducted  the  examinations  fairly.  He  had 
made  inquiries,  and  had  heard  it  said  that  not  a  single  unfair  question  had 
been  put.  He  would  not  say  the  mob  was  composed  entirely  of  students, 
because  if  there  was  a  row  in  any  street  they  would  soon  get  a  crowd ;  but 
the  mob  would  not  have  known  the  names  of  the  Examiners.  It  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  scholastic  subjects,  but  in  the  practical  examination,  there  had 
been  the  failure.  They  objected  to  Mr.  Robinson  who  was,  he  believed,  one 
of  the  Practical  Examiners  in  cattle.  Whether  he  had  been  hard  on  the 
students  or  not  he  would  not  say,  but  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  un¬ 
justifiable. 

Mr.  Frear  said  the  students  should  have  applied  to  the  Council  to  redress 
their  grievances,  if  they  had  any.  From  what  he  knew  of  the  Examiners  he 
did  not  think  they  would  reject  any  student  that  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  profession.  He  thought  they,  as  members  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  could  not  do  better  than  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  than  in  passing  Mr.  Mackinder’s  proposition,  which  he 
seconded. 

Capt.  Russell  said  he  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  proposal  which  had  em¬ 
anated  from  Mr.  Mackinder.  He  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  legal  and  right  and 
just  resolution,  and  the  Council  should  certainly  take  some  means  to  protect 
their  Examiners  from  insult  and  injury.  With  regard  to  the  recent  scenes, 
whilst  not  wishing  to  exonerate  the  students  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
them,  and  fully  agreeing  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  a  fatal  mistake,  still 
it  was  possible  there  might  be  certain  reasons  which  had  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  students,  leading  them  to  adopt  these  means  of  procedure.  Mr.  Greaves, 
with  his  usual  foresight,  had  grasped  the  situation,  and  demanded  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  case  fully.  The  case  had  already  been  prejudged  by 
certain  persons.  Statements  had  been  made,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  papers  altogether.  A  disturbance  like  this  was  easily  put  down 
by  firm  hands,  but  calling  people  names  and  writing  scurrilous  letters  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire.  If  this  committee,  which  Mr.  Greaves  had  asked  for, 
was  appointed,  he  (Capt.  Russell)  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  would  propose  the  following  resolution  : — “That  the  pre¬ 
sident  and  secretary  of  each  of  the  veterinary  medical  associations  (who  may 
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not  be  members  of  the  Council,  professors,  or  examiners)  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  at  the  recent  examination,  and  report  fully  to  the 
Council,  to  enable  them  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  think  fit  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  disturbance.” 

The  Chairman  :  This  question  was  brought  before  the  Council  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting,  and  fully  discussed,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  the  motion 
which  our  friend,  Mr.  Mackinder,  has  made,  has  already  been  carried  in  the 
Council ;  so  it  is  unnecessary,  really,  to  put  that  one.  We  have  given  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Scottish  section  an  authority  to  have  sufficient  protection  at  hand  for 
the  Examiners  at  the  next  examination.  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Professor 
Pritchard  all  said  they  would  not  go  again  to  Edinburgh  to  be  Examiners, 
unless  we  did  give  them  protection.  I  stuck  up  for  this  motion  in  the 
Council  as  well  as  others.  This  was  not  a  simple  riot — it  was  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  The  language  used  was  frightful ;  the  cursing  and  swearing, 
groaning,  hooting,  and  hissing,  were  enough  to  terrify  any  one. 

Captain  Russell  :  Excuse  me  interrupting  you,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  students  were  guilty  of  this  conduct.  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment 
that  the  mob  were. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  Council  it  was  stated  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Examiners  was  mentioned,  and  there  were  cries  of  “We’ll  kill  him.” 
One  member  of  the  Council  objected  to  this  statement,  when  Dr.  Fleming 
said,  “I  heard  it  myself.”  Professor  Pritchard  immediately  said,  “So  did  I.” 
Mr.  Cox  and  Professor  Duguid  said  the  same  thing.  Since  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Council  they  had  had  two  meetings  of  the  Examination 
Committee.  The  duties  of  this  Committee  were  referred  to  the  Examination 
Committee  which  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  making  these  inquiries.  They 
had  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  Dr.  Fleming  said,  “  I  am  President, 
but  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the  chair,  because  I  shall  have  to  be  a  witness.” 
They  had  Professor  Robertson  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  who  gave 
evidence,  and  the  Committee  came  to  certain  conclusions ;  they  adopted 
about  twelve  resolutions,  which  would  have  to  be  placed  before  the  Council 
at  their  next  meeting,  in  a  week  or  two’s  time.  These  resolutions  showed, 
as  far  as  they  could  ascertain,  what  the  nature  of  the  riot  was,  and  how  it 
emanated.  The  Edinburgh  students  had  for  years  shown  disrespect  for  the 
Examiners,  whereas  in  London  the  same  Examiners  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Hats  were  taken  off  when  the  Examiners  passed  ;  but  in 
Edinburgh  it  was  very  different — the  students  came  with  dirty  hands  and 
dirty  faces,  with  dirty  shirts,  and  clothing,  not  at  all  showing  respect  for  the 
Examiners,  but  on  the  other  hand  showing  great  disrespect.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Lancashire  Association  the  other  day,  he  (Mr.  Greaves)  put  the 
question,  “  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  good  students  find  fault  with 
the  Examiners  ?”  and  the  answer  was,  “No,  they  find  no  fault.”  Then  he 
asked,  “  Have  you  ever  heard  the  bad  students,  those  you  knew  to  be  bad, 
find  fault  with  the  Examiners  ?  ”  and  the  answer  given  to  his  question  was, 

“  They  all  find  fault  because  they  are  not  passed,  and  they  are  not  passed 
because  they  are  not  qualified  to  pass.”  The  question  now  arose  whether 
they  were  to  let  the  conduct  of  the  students  terrify  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  say,  “  We  will  remove  the  Examiner  objected  to.”  If  they 
did  remove  him  the  next  year  the  students  would  say  (if  there  was  an  Exam¬ 
iner  they  did  not  like),  “  Oh,  we  will  just  kick  up  a  rumpus,  and  we  will  get 
him  shifted  ;  ”  and  thus  they  would  be  masters  of  the  situation.  It  was  the 
bad  students,  those  who  were  not  competent,  who  were  kicking  up  this  bother. 
He  had  assisted  at  the  appointment  of  every  Examiner,  and  been  present  at 
examinations  ;  and  as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  and  as  far  as  he  had  seen  the 
Examiners,  they  had  asked  no  improper  question,  they  had  never  asked  it  in 
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an  improper  way;  and  he  had  been  quite  satisfied  in  London  and  in 
Edinburgh  with  both  the  oral  and  the  practical  examinations.  He  had  not 
seen  everything,  of  course,  and  there  had  been  occasions,  he  was  informed, 
on  which  an  Examiner  had  spoken  in  an  offensive  and  sneering  manner,  one 
Examiner,  especially ;  but  he  believed  this  Examiner  had  (on  this  occasion)  in 
a  measure  been  unjustly  blamed  for  the  riot  in  January;  it  is  a  redeeming 
feature  this  gentleman  is  not  an  Englishman.  Those  two  nights  of  the  rioting 
at  Edinburgh,  it  so  happened  that  the  vehemence  of  the  students  was  directed 
against  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Greenock;  but  I  am  informed  his  marks  proved  that 
he  had  been  more  favourable  to  the  students  than  any  of  the  other  Examiners 
had  been  ;  he  gave  more  favourable  marks,  and  was  more  the  students’  friend 
than  any  other  member  of  the  board,  so  that  he  had  been  treated  unjustly. 
He  believed  the  Examiners  could  never  please  the  students  unless  they 
passed  all  that  came  before  them.  But  that  was  not  their  duty — their  duty 
was  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  and  if  the  candidates  were  not  fit,  to  firmly 
refuse  to  give  them  a  diploma.  He  would  be  a  weak  Examiner  who  would 
pass  any  student ;  they  could  not  permit  that.  As  regarded  Dr.  Fleming,  he 
believed  he  was  as  fair  an  Examiner  as  they  could  find.  As  regarded  Mr. 
Cox  and  Professor  Pritchard,  he  could  say  the  same.  Possibly  they  might 
get  better  than  some  of  the  other  examiners.  He  advised  the  formation  of  a 
committee,  and  would  say  to  them,  “Go  down  to  Edinburgh.  Have  a 
thorough  examination.  Investigate  and  consider  all  they  have  to  say.  If  you 
find  the  grievance  is  not  real,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  if  there  is  just  reason 
for  their  acting  as  they  have  done,  if  they  have  been  provoked  to  the  last 
degree,  if  there  was  just  cause,  remove  that  cause,  whatever  it  may  be.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  said  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Mackinder  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  because  it  had  already  been  carried  out  in  the  Council.  The  other 
proposition,  that  of  Captain  Russell,  he  believed  would  be  a  very  good  one. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Association,  the  night  before  last,  they  passed 
a  resolution  very  much  the  same,  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be 
made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  that  it  should  be  held  in 
Edinburgh.  He  thought  it  would  do  good,  and  that  in  that  way  they  would 
get  at  facts  they  could  not  get  at  by  any  other  means.  One  Association 
recently  said,  “We  have  full  confidence  in  the  Examiners.”  Another  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  they  could  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  they  thought  there  was  some 
fault  resting  with  the  Examiners. 

Mr.  Mackinder  :  In  answer  to  your  remark  that  the  remedy  suggested  in 
my  resolution  has  been  taken,  I  consider  such  a  resolution  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  when  they  (the  different  medical  associations)  think 
they  have  done  right  in  doing  as  they  have  done.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  proposed  the  resolution. 

Capt.  Russell  :  There  is  no  harm  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman  :  In  that  sense  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Mackinder:  My  own  object  is  to  get  the  subject  well  ventilated  ;  the 
more  it  is  ventilated,  the  sooner. we  shall  get  at  the  truth.  But  if  you  appoint  a 
committee,  are  you  not  trying  the  Council  ?  You  are  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  who  would  perhaps  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  members  of  the 
Council,  who  then  might  resign. 

Capt.  Russell  :  The  committee  will  simply  make  an  investigation,  and 
report. 

The  Chairman  :  Am  I  to  understand  it  would  be  a  wholly  independent 
committee,  without  bias,  and  independent  of  colleges,  independent  of 
Council,  independent  of  Examiners  ? 

Mr.  Gooch  :  The  smaller  the  committee  the  better. 

The  Chairman  :  These  disturbances  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  profession,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  colleges,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
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the  students.  The  resolution  says  the  committee  “  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Council.”  When  I  proposed  there  should  be  a  committee  formed  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation,  Dr.  Fleming  met  my  argument  in  this  way.  He 
said,  “We  have  had  Professor  Walley  before  us,  and  he  has  told  us  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  get  any  information,  or  give  us  any  information,  and  the 
students’  mouths  are  sealed.  Therefore  he  would  go  to  Edinburgh  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  and  come  back,  without  having  gained  any  knowledge  at  all.”  We 
have  had  a  meeting  in  London,  and  we  have  had  three  or  four  witnesses 
before  us,  and  that  might  be  called  an  investigation  committee.  I  said,  “  I 
want  before  us  the  students  who  might  give  us  some  facts  we  are  not  in 
possession  of.  I  would  also  have  the  professors  of  the  colleges  before  the 
committee.”  I  do  not  think  the  Council  would  be  offended  by  the  action  of 
the  committee.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
offended.  I  will  promise  to  support  it,  but  I  am  apprehensive  the  Council 
would  not  adopt  it. 

Capt.  Russell  :  If  they  refuse,  we  can  take  it  into  our  own  hands. 

Mr.  Hartley  :  I  think  if  the  students  have  any  wrong,  they  ought  to  have 
redress.  They  ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  whims  of  any  man  or  of  any  men. 
If  we  appoint  a  committee  of  men  free  from  any  bias,  it  would  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect.  I  think  the  committee  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  or 
we  should  cause  the  members  of  the  Council  to  retire  in  a  body.  I  will 
second  Capt.  Russell’s  proposition. 

Capt.  Russell  ;  My  proposition  would  come  as  an  extra  one.  It  would 
not  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Mackinder’s. 

Both  resolutions  were  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  New  College. 

Mr.  Mackinder,  alluding  to  the  new  college,  said  that  one  of  the  windows 
was  still  at  liberty.  Many  medical  associations  felt  it  would  be  rather  strange 
to  have  one  window  not  filled  in,  and  yet  felt  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  fill 
in  a  stained  glass  window  at  their  own  expense.  Therefore  several  associa¬ 
tions  asked  them  to  join  in  putting  one  in,  so  as  to  have  a  joint  concern. 
The  window  would  cost  ;^5o  or  ^6o. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  only  in  hand. 

Mr.  Mackinder  said  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Association  had  made 
a  grant  of  £\o  towards  the  window.  He  suggested  they  should  assist  as  far 
as  they  could  afford. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  doing  yourself  an  honour  by  coupling  yourself 
with  the  putting  of  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  new  college.  There  are 
already  three  very  creditable  stained  windows,  and  there  was  room  for 
another  one.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  Lancashire  Association 
a  night  or  two  ago.  Although  very  desirous,  they  had  no  funds  ;  they  were 
therefore  entirely  precluded  from  doing  anything.  They  simply  let  the 
matter  fall. 

It  was  eventually  decided  to  join  other  associations  to  the  extent  of 
towards  the  window. 

The  Next  Meeting. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Gooch, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  on  “  Some  notes  on  the  parasites  affecting  our  domesticated 
animals,  and  diseases  arising  therefrom.”  As  it  was  now  so  late,  it  was 
decided  to  have  this  paper  at  the  next  meeting,  to  which  Mr.  Gooch  said  he 
was  quite  agreeable. 

It  was  decided  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Lincoln  in  June. 

Capt.  Russell  proposed,  and  Mr.  Mackinder  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
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to  the  chairman  for  presiding.  In  supporting  the  resolution,  Mr.  Hartley  said 
he  hoped  Mr.  Greaves  would  get  them  out  of  the  hobble  they  were  in,  as  he 
had  done  another  association. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Fredk.  L.  Gooch,  Hon.  Sec. 

BORDER  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Bush  Hotel,  Carlisle,  on 
the  nth  of  February.  Members  present: — Mr.  McIntosh,  Dumfries,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  Chair ;  Professor  Williams,  Edinboro’ ;  Professor  Lewis,  Edin- 
boro’ ;  Mr.  Bell,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Bell,  junior,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Carlisle,  Carlisle; 
Mr.  Chalmers,  Longtown ;  Mr.  Dawson,  Carlisle  ;  Mr,  Potts,  Wigton  ;  Mr. 
Coates,  Brampton ;  Mr.  Howe,  Keswick ;  Mr.  Young,  Cockermouth ;  Mr. 
Donald,  Wigton ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  Penrith  (Secretary).  Visitors :  Messrs. 
Mulvey,  Webb,  Ashley,  Shore,  Wilkinson,  and  Brown. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Roberts,  resigning  his  membership  of  the  Society,  consequent  on 
his  removal  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Donald  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  to  be  elected  members  of 
this  Society  at  next  meeting  :  Mr.  J.  Carruthers,  Wigton,  and  Mr.  J.  McCanly, 
Carlisle. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Thompson,  Aspatria,  the 
president  for  last  year,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  on  account  of  ill-health  : 
“  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-day,  which  to  me  is  a  great 
disappointment  and  grief.  However,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  kihd  courtesy 
and  support  that  you  have  extended  to  me  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
True,  the  subjects  brought  before  the  members  have  only  been  two,  viz., 
abortion  and  Pleuro-pneumonia,  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
subjects  that  could  occupy  the  minds  of  professional  men  and  breeders  and 
feeders  of  stock  at  the  present  day.  The  losses  entailed  by  Pleuro-pneumonia 
are  looked  upon  as  very  extensive  ;  but  in  my  way  of  thinking,  if  the  statistics 
of  abortion  in  England  could  be  made,  Pleuro  would  be  put  into  the  shade, 
and  yet  each  individual  farmer  in  this  case  has  to  bear  his  own  losses.  The 
causes  of  abortion  are  many,  but  one,  in  my  mind,  is  the  great  want  of 
alkalies,  in  the  soil,  such  as  potash  and  soda,  with  too  liberal  a  use  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  in  the  shape  of  superphosphate.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
potash  enters  largely  into  plant  construction  ;  a  want  of  it,  therefore,  will 
tend  to  prevent  true  cell  formation,  conducing  to  malformation  and  abortive 
growths,  which  in  turn  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  animals  feeding 
thereon.  To  have  true  cell  development  in  both  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  it  is  important  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  materials  necessary 
for  that  function  ;  a  deficiency  of  any  one  element  will  tend  to  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate  process  of  cell  construction,  and 
the  establishment  of  diseased  action.  Referring  to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  the 
great  engrossing  subject  of  the  present  day,  I  hope  our  new  president,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  will  open  up  a  fresh  field  for  discussion  on  his  excellent 
paper,  read  at  our  last  meeting.  I  am  sorry  that  such  an  important  matter 
as  this  cannot  be  entered  into,  and,  agreeing  to  differ  without  so  much  per¬ 
sonality  and  vindictive  feeling  towards  each  other.  We  all  have  different  ideas, 
as  I  can  no  more  think  with  the  president’s  brains,  than  he  can  walk  with 
my  legs  ;  but  why  should  we  differ  about  that  ?  and  I  say  that  it  is  a'  great 
pity  indeed  that  we  cannot  record  our  varied  opinions  in  a  more  dispassionate 
and  professional  manner,  instead  of  one  saying  that  inoculation  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  another  saying  that  it  is  no  use.  I  have  no  faith 
in  it.  It  would  be  far  better  if  you  could  all  agree  to  arrive  at  something 
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definite,  that  would  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady,  and  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  stamp  the  members  of  our  profession  as  a  body  of  scientific 
men.  With  reference  to  inoculation,  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  has  the  power  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  malady  ;  and  although  there  are  many  of  our  eminent  men 
not  favourable  to  the  operation,  yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  inoculative  virus  may  be  modified,  by  passing  through  the 
body  of  some  other  animal,  without  destroying  its  protective  influence,  yet 
robbing  it  of  its  dangerous  properties.  Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you  tor  the 
honour  that  you  have  done  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  assist  Mr.  McIntosh, 
the  president  for  the  year,  in  the  kind  and  genial  way  which  you  assisted 
me. 

Mr.  McIntosh  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Gentlemen, — When  you  honoured  me  as  President  for  the  present  year,  I 
at  first  declined  the  honour,  not  from  want  of  interest  in  this  Association, 
but  I  could  not  see  my  way  clearly  to  forward  its  interests  as  well  as 
some  of  you  might,  which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  Society  and  its  members.  I  have,  however,  accepted,  and  it  is  my 
first  duty  to  now  thank  you  for  the  honour,  and  I  may  state  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  further  the  interests  to  the  best  of  my  ability  during  my  term  of 
office.  This  much  I  am  able  to  say,  before  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  Association  as  its  President,  that  your  provincial  meetings  are  better 
attended  than  this  one,  and  I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  there  will  be  no  falling 
off  in  the  future,  but  a  continual  increase.  I  still  know  of  a  good  many 
veterinary  surgeons  within  easy  distance  of  Carlisle  that  might  spend  time 
worse  than  attend  our  meetings,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  join  us. 
Seeing  that  I  gave  you  a  paper  at  our  last  meeting  on  a  strictly  professional 
subject,  I  will  content  myself  on  this  occasion  by  addressing  you  very  shortly 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  veterinary  profession  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  just  the  time  that  I  have  been  one  of  its 
members.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  veterinary  medical  associa¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  one  or  two.  As  a  body  of  men  following  the  same  pro¬ 
fession,  we  are  entitled  to  look  back  upon  the  past  to  see  what  advance  has 
been  made,  and  what  help  we  have  given  to  the  improvement  that  has 
gradually  grown  upon  us.  Many  changes  have  taken  place,  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  the  intending  student  to  the  qualification  necessary 
for  being  eligible  for  the  Council  Board :  the  altered  position  ol  the 
M.R.C.V.S.  is  a  result  of  the  new  charter,  as  well  as  the  recognised  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  existing  practitioner.  That  the  preliminary  examinations  for  student¬ 
ship  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  must  eventually  prove  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  profession  generally,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  not  only  does  it 
ensure  that  the  candidate  desirous  of  entering  the  profession  shall  have  at 
least  received  the  elements  of  a  good  education,  but  that  educational  train¬ 
ing  prepares  the  mind  for  the  special  work  it  has  to  undertake,  and  gives  a 
certain  proof  the  profession  will  be  recruited  from  young  men  of  culture  and 
gentlemanly  habits ;  and  some  of  us  know  that  under  the  old  system  the 
want  of  a  good  education  before  entering  college  was  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  student,  and  frequently  felt  in  after  life.  The  extended 
curriculum  is  another  of  the  changes  calculated  to  improve  the  profession. 
Under  the  old  system  of  two  sessions,  with  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  few  young  men  were  capable  of  acquiring  more  than  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  subjects  that  were  brought  before  their  notice,  and,  unless  it 
happened  to  be  some  of  those  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  con¬ 
tinued  their  studies  after  becoming  members  of  the  profession,  could  only 
be  members  by  name.  Under  the  present  system,  with  longer  time,  and  the 
examinations  conducted  at  different  periods  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  has 
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a  chance  of  becoming  an  intelligent  member  of  the  profession,  and  of  getting 
a  fair  grasp  of  the  subjects  that  are  essential  for  the  conducting  of  a  success¬ 
ful  practice ;  and  the  extra  subjects,  that  are  now  a  part  of  the  training,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  careful  and  final  examination,  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  both  in  the  eyes  of  other  professional 
men  and  the  general  public ;  and  to  those  members  who  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  securing  the  altered  conditions  of  the  student  of  veterinary 
medicine,  the  thanks  of  the  whole  profession  are  due  ;  and  I  hope  yet  to  see 
some  means  devised  whereby  students  may  have  better  opportunities  of 
seeing  more  of  the  practical  side  of  the  profession,  before  they  present  them¬ 
selves  for  the  final  or  pass  examination  ;  and  I  only  suggest  that  this  might  be 
accomplished  by  an  extra  session  devoted  to  the  practical  part,  either  with 
some  practitioner,  or  by  special  practical  instruction  at  college  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  examination  in  the  practical  part  will  be  conducted  on 
broad  principles,  for  we  know  well  the  variety  of  opinions  of  professional 
men  of  all  kinds,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  student  to  have  matured 
knowledge.  How  often  do  we  find  men  of  experience,  at  meetings  such  as 
this,  as  opposed  as  the  poles  in  opinions  on  the  same  subjects,  and  this  I 
find  to  exist  fully  as  much  among  those  who  are  recognised  bodies  in  the 
profession,  as  amongst  those  of  us  who  take  a  humbler  role ;  and  while 
speaking  of  the  altered  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  change  has  been  brought  about,  1  have  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  reminding  you  that,  as  a  profession,  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Gen.  Sir  Fred. 
Fitzwygram,  for  the  interest  he  has  exhibited  in  the  educa>tion  of  the  veterinary 
student,  and  the  inducements  he  has  held  out  to  him,  in  the  shape  of  valuable 
prizes  open  to  all  our  teaching  schools;  and  might  I  suggest  that  a  very  small 
sum  given  annually  by  each  veterinary  medical  association  for  a  similar 
purpose  would  be  well-spent  money.  It  would  never  be  missed,  and  might 
be  a  means  of  further  stimulating  the  student  to  increased  efforts.  But  I  will 
now  pass  from  the  student  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  ask  what  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  profession  for  him,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? 
Many,  and  some  of  them,  serious.  That  he  has  benefitted  by  the  improvement 
of  the  recruits  filling  his  ranks,  I  have  already  admitted,  and  hope  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  ;  but  what  have  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
done  for  themselves  ?  In  some  respects  a  good  deal,  and  in  other  far  too 
little.  There  has  been  a  deplorable  want  of  interest,  of  union,  and  of  action 
in  the  affairs  of  the  profession.  The  formation  of  provincial  veterinary 
medical  societies,  and  the  constant  interchange  of  opinions,  which  are  bound 
to  take  place  at  such  associations,  if  judiciously  managed  in  conjunction 
with  kindred  societies,  are  calculated  to  place  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
many  that  has  hitherto  not  been  taken  advantage  of  in  veterinary  politics. 
The  general  body  of  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  content  in  the  past  to  let 
a  few  take  the  management  of  the  general  business  belonging  to  the  profession,, 
and  until  lately  had  scarcely  known  what  had  been  going  on  until  too  late,  and 
unless  any  individual  member  happened  to  be  under  the  living  influence  ot 
some  of  the  teaching  schools,  or  in  close  accord  with  some  of  the  inner  circle 
of  members  of  the  Council,  he  had  no  earthly  hope  of  making  the  very  least 
impression  upon  the  small  but  select  circle,  who  looked  after  our  general 
interests.  The  supplementary  Charter,  obtained  ten  years  ago,  had  altered 
matters  in  this  respect  very  materially,  and  has  placed  within  the  power  of 
provincial  association,  if  properly  managed,  the  means  of  making  themselves 
felt,  in  the  shape  of  voting  for  members  for  Council.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  discuss  matters  of  importance  to  the  profession  at  our  meetings, 
and  bring  our  views  both  before  our  brother  practitioners  at  our  own  meetings, 
and  also,  through  the  publication  of  our  doings,  to  the  whole  profession  ;  and 
through  our  combined  action  with  other  societies  we  are  in  a  position  to 
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bring  pressure  to  bear  on  any  intending  member  of  Council.  But  this  power 
is  limited,  in  consequence  of  another  clause  in  the  Charter,  which  I  shall  notice 
again.  Beyond  this,  the  existence  of  societies,  such  as  ours,  forms  a  channel  by 
which  important  professional  subjects  are  brought  forward  and  thoroughly 
discussed — subjects  upon  which  opinions  are  fully  given  and  as  fully  criticised ; 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  makes  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  meetings 
regularly  that  he  goes  home  a  better  man,  less  selfish  in  his  own  ideas,  and 
not  infrequently  has  learned  something  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 
Our  associations  are  not  intended,  nor  do  they  form  a  basis  from  which  one 
man  may  show  superior  knowledge  over  another.  I  have  never  once  (and  I 
think  my  experience  will  be  borne  out  by  others)  seen  anything  but  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subjects  before  us,  with  the  evident  desire  to  clear  up  the 
matter  ;  and  let  me  here  point  out  to  the  veterinary  profession  generally  that 
it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  for  those  having  the  management  of  our 
societies  to  induce  a  member  to  bring  forward  either  a  paper  on  some  im¬ 
portant  subject,  or  a  description  of  some  important  case  ;  and  when  he  is 
induced  to  do  so,  is  it  not  like  throwing  cold  water  on  his  efforts,  when  very 
few  members  take  the  trouble  to  attend  to  hear  him  ?  If  our  asso,ciations  are 
to  flourish,  and  if  we  are  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  the  present  powers,  with 
a  view  to  our  general  welfare,  we  must  have  a  large  and  regular  attendance 
of  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every 
M.R.C.V.S.  to  be  a  member  of  at  least  one  veterinary  medical  association. 
The  occasional  meeting  together  of  a  number  of  societies — such  as  took  place 
at  Glasgow,  the  other  day— when  important  national  matters  connected  with 
our  profession  can  be  discussed  are  of  vast  importance,  and  shows  a  decided 
advance  among  ourselves  over  what  existed  twenty- five  years  ago.  But,, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  drifting  deeper  into  the  subject,  and  ask  whether  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  been  of  advantage,  or  even  fair,  to 
the  large  body  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
I  do  not  think  they  have,  and  I  have  often  been  astonished  i  to  see  the  passive 
indifference  and  utter  helplessness  of  such  a  large  body  of  intelligent  men,  in 
allowing  the  powers  they  possessed,  in  right  of  their  membership,  to  be  quietly 
taken  out  of  their  hands  by  a  section  of  the  profession,  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  new  Charter.  Gentlemen,  that  a  supplemented  Charter  had  become 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession  no  one  can  deny.  The  abolition 
of  the  power  or  privilege,  practised  by  the  directors  of  the  Highland  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,  of  granting  veterinary  certificates,  which  were 
recognised  as  a  kind  of  diploma,  and  the  powers  centred  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  alone  being  the  channel  through  which  a  diploma  can 
be  granted,  is  one  of  the  strongest  benefits  the  new  Charter  gives,  and  while 
I  fully  admit  that  most  of  the  clauses  contained  in  it  are  indispensable,  I 
am  bound  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  or  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  profession,  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  have  been  injurious 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  never 
should  have  existed.  I  will  first  notice  the  Fellowship  degree.  The  degree 
in  itself  is  certainly  not  objectionable.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  profession,  either  conferred  by  the  Council  after 
examination  specially  arranged,  or  to  some  member  of  the  profession,  who 
has  really  done  good  service  to  it,  and  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  an 
ornament  in  his  profession,  and  in  reality  makes  the  holder  of  the  degree 
specially  distinguished  in  the  profession.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  have  such  a  clause  inserted  would  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members  generally.  But  I  hold,  and  will  here  express  what  has 
long  existed  in  my  mind,  that  those  who  were  representing  the  Council  board 
when  the  charter  was  obtained  had  no  right  whatever  to  have  a  clause 
inserted,  whereby  only  Fellows  after  a  certain  date,  which  begins  this  year, 
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could  be  members  of  the  Council  board,  or  be  eligible  for  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  I  do  not,  however,  see  so  much  objection  to  the  Examiners 
being  selected  from  those  who  are  distinguished  in  the  profession  and 
who  have  obtained  the  Fellowship  degree.  But  why  have  other  of  us  been 
depriyed  of  the  right  we  possessed,  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  the  common  property  and  common  privileges  of  its 
members  ?  We  entered  the  profession  after  submitting  to  the  necessary 
ordeal,  and  after  paying  the  prescribed  fees,  and,  in  doing  so,  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  rights  of  membership,  which  embraced  the  position  of  being 
eligible  for  the  Council  Board  and  a  chance  of  having  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  professional  affairs,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  that  was  a 
right  of  property  that  could  not  with  honour  have  been  taken  away  ;  and  yet 
those  who  were  representing  us  at  the  time  managed  so  that  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  profession,  whose  rights  of  property  in  it  were  at  least  equal 
to  their  own,  should  be  excluded  from  some  of  the  privileges  that  were  theirs 
by  right;  and  yet  dt  fixed  that  those  who  were  Fellows,  either  by  self¬ 
election  or  otherwise,  only  could  sit  at  the  Council  Board,  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  safe  arrangement  made  for  themselves,  but  I  ask  you  if  this  was 
not  confiscating  professional  rights,  and  calculated  to  widen  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.  And  what  have  the  veterinary  medical  societies  done  ?  Simply 
nothing.  The  members  have  looked  on,  while  very  few  of  the  number  are 
satisfied ;  and  yet  they  continue,  with  a  dissatisfied  helplessness  that  could 
not  be  found  in  almost  any  other  body  of  men,  and  allow  matters  to  drift. 
The  new  Charter  provides  that  existing  practitioners — that  is,  men  without 
any  professional  training,  but  who  have  been  practising  as  quacks — are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  recognised  position,  and  only  right,  for  to  have  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  existence  would  have  been  harsh  and  cruel,  and,  in  this  case, 
the  Parliament  of  our  country  took  care  that  existing  rights  were  respected. 
Not  so,  however,  with  our  representatives  at  the  time  on  the  Council  Board. 
They  placed  us  in  a  worse  position  than  we  were  before.  What  has  the 
clause  alluded  to  done  for  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  ?  It  has  deprived  them  of  their  legitimate  rights,  and  created  a  gulf 
between  them  and  the  few  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  of  our  profession,  and  lessened  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
non-qualified  men,  and  placed  the  latter  nearly  on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
are  not  Fellows.  The  members  certainly  still  retain  the  power  of  voting  for 
Members  of  Council,  but  the  choice  is  limited,  and  the  property  and  affairs  of 
the  profession  generally  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Can  any  one  defend  such 
treatment  of  such  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  men,  or  expect  those 
outside  the  profession  to  look  with  anything  but  sympathy  upon  a  class  who, 
with  the  power  chiefly  in  their  own  hands,  looked  calmly  on  while  this  was 
being  enacted  ?  I  tell  you  again  that  we  are  the  only  lot  that  would  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  we  meet  to  discuss  our  grievances.  Try  the 
artisan,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  same 
way  ;  neither  will  the  miner.  The  tendency  of  the  age  has  been,  and  still  is, 
to  remove  all  restrictive  disabilities  from  entering  the  councils  of  our  country, 
and  the  British  House  of  Commons,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Charter,  with  a  narrowness  that  startles  one,  succeeded  in 
getting  this  objectionable  clause  inserted,  and  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  in  the  matter — that  a  new  or  supplemental  charter  would 
be  required  and  difficult  to  get.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that,  if  the  large  number 
of  members  are  to  be  extinguished  by  the  Fellows  and  deprived  of  their 
rights,  then  I  think  there  will  be  a  serious  chance  of  greater  divisions  in  the 
profession  than  ever  existed  during  the  time  the  Highland  Society  granted 
certificates,  or  would  have  existed  if  the  Scotch  section  had  made  a  more 
determined  effort  to  get  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland.  I,  in  common  with 
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others  who,  after  having  passed  the  Highland  Society’s  examinations,  at  once 
submitted  to  and  passed  the  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  considered  that  I  had  submitted  to  all  the  requirements,  and 
imagined  myself  safe  in  having  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
profession ;  and  I,  without  hesitation,  gave  my  name  to  a  petition 
praying  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  the 
only  authorised  body  capable  of  granting  a  diploma  in  veterinary  science, 
and  saw  with  pleasure  the  absorption  of  the  holders  of  the  Highland  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society’s  certificates  only,  on  easy  terms.  But  I  soon  felt,  and  feel 
still,  that  those  of  us  who,  from  the  first,  endeavoured  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  best  position  with  the  profession,  have  been  the  worst  treated.  I  have 
often  been  asked,  Why  don’t  you  go  in  for  the  Fellowship  examination  ?  My 
answer  is,  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  general  body  of 
the  members,  especially  those  who  were  memlDers  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  entitled  tO‘sit  at  the  Council  Board  if  elected,  long 
before  the  Fellowship’s  degree  was  considered.  I  have  less  to  say  for  those 
who  have  studied  veterinary  medicine  since  1876,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  would  be  required  of  them.  But  as  a  preliminary,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  may  have  been  a  successful 
practitioner  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  must,  before  he  can  present  himself 
for  examination  for  the  Fellowship  degree,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  he  at  one  time  possessed,  ask  some  of  his  neighbours  in  the  profession 
for  a  certificate  of  respectability.  Gentlemen,  in  the  past  I  think  we  have 
taken  too  little  interest  in  our  own  affairs,  and  left  rather  too  much  liberty  of 
action  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  the  profession,  but  have  not  forgot  themselves,  and  I  look  to 
associations  such,  as  this  and  kindred  societies  to  keep  a  better  grasp  on 
the  management  of  the  profession.  There  are  other  points  that  might  be 
profitably  discussed,  but  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you  will  think  I  have  said 
enough,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  fill  up  any  omissions  that  may  have 
been  overlooked.  I  would  just  like  to  notice  the  clause  in  the  Charter  for 
the  “  Removing  of  members  from  the  register  ”  at  a  meeting  of  Council  at 
.which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present,  and  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  those  present.  Can  any  one  of  you  inform  me  to  what 
extent  a  member  must  have  transgressed  before  that  clause  comes  into  force, 
or  may  come  into  force?  For  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  member  to  have 
his  name  removed  from  the  register.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  must  have  done 
some  act  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country  takes  notice  of  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  obtained,  or  can  the  members  of  Council  deal  with  him,  with  knowledge 
possessed  by  themselves  only,  and  when  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
ordinary  law  of  our  country?  I  hope  you  will  depart  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  not  discussing  an  inaugural  address,  and  give  your  opinions  on  some  of 
the  points  I  have  touched.  At  the  present  time  this  very  question  has 
cropped  up  in  consequence  of  what  took  place  among  the  students  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  last  examination  held  there,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
only  right  we  should  know  exactly  what  our  position  is  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  election  to  the  Council  Board. 

Professor  Williams  said  that,  with  reference  to  the  last  part  of  the 
President’s  very  able  address,  on  removal  of  members  from  the  register,  that 
a  man  must  be  convicted  by  some  competent  court  of  his  having  transgressed 
the  law  of  the  land,  before  his  name  can  be  removed  from  the  register  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  although  I  think  it  is  very  indistinctly 
stated  in  the  Charter.  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  removing  names, 
unless  the  member  has  been  convicted  of  some  offence  not  affecting  him  as 
a  professional  man  only.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  these  societies  for  a  very  long  period,  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
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Yorkshire  Society,  and  the  good  feeling  that  exists  is  due  to  the  associations 
being  founded  on  a  broad  basis ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  had  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Highland  Society  only  were  in  England  acknowledged  by  the 
founders  of  these  associations  as  being  members  of  the  profession.  I 
practised  with  their  certificate  for  nine  years,  and  I  went  in  for  a  charter  for 
Scotland,  with  the  same  feeling  as  our  President,  who  explained  the  position 
very  fully  and  satisfactorily,  but  afterwards  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  only  one  diploma,  and  it  was  by  “  diplomacy  ”  and  conciliation  that  our 
society  was  finally  established.  As  to  an  extended  practical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  I  think  this  is  a  time  for  agitation  on  the  subject.  1 
brought  forward  a  motion  at  the  Council  which  was  passed  almost  unani¬ 
mously  ;  but  when  the  meeting  was  held  to  confirm  the  above  resolution,  it 
was  carried  against  me  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  inconvenient.  I 
should  like  to  express  this  by  a  resolution  asking  the  Council  to  take  this 
matter  into  consideration.  1  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  it  affects  both  parents  and  guardians,  and  it  would  relieve  the  schools. 
How  is  it  possible  for  schools  in  large  towns  to  give  practical  knowledge  of 
any  disease  ?  I  would  separate  the  two  branches  entirely.  Upon  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  clause,  I  agree  with  the  President  entirely  in  every  word  he  has  said.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  shame  to  take  away  the  very  birthright  of  the  profession. 
The  charter  of  1844  confers  certain  rights  upon  a  member,  and  I  think  that 
no  charter  should  override  that.  1  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  an  address  well  worth  consideration.  I  have  never  been  to 
a  meeting  of  any  association  that  I  did  not  learn  something  ;  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  in  every  one’s  way,  and  especially  where  one  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  large  teaching  body  of  men,  there  is  always  something  new, 
and  something  fresh,  that  never  struck  you  before ;  in  addition,  they  encour¬ 
age  fellowship  by  meeting  one  another,  and  I  think  associations  should  be 
developed,  and  every  possible  encouragement  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  Professor  Williams  had  moved.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
standpoint  our  President  takes  on  the  Fellowship  clause;  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  my  opinions.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  that  question  forward  at  the  Council-chamber,  but,  unfortunately,  there' 
was  a  great  want  of  support.  I  agree  with  what  the  President  has  said,  also 
what  has  fallen  from  Professor  Williams.  I  think  the  Council  has  no  right, 
by  any  fresh  charter,  to  override  the  one  of  1844,  but  it  appears,  from  the 
opinion  of  counsel  that  was  obtained,  that  without  a  new  Charter  the  old 
one  could  not  be  altered ;  and  that  would  have  entailed  a  very  great  amount 
of  expense,  and  possibly  not  have  been  the  best  thing  for  the  profession  under 
the  circumstances.  As  it  is,  I  believe  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  have  since  taken  the  degree,  and  I  only  hope,  as  there  is  no  way 
of  altering  it,  that  those  members  of  the  profession  who  take  any  interest  in 
it  will  go  in  for  it,  and  take  it. 

Mr.  Donald  said  the  Fellowship  clause  had  always  been  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  Border  Counties.  I  am  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having 
graduated  since  1876,  therefore  I  suppose  I  have  no  rights  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Williams:  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Donald  :  I  don’t  know  that  those  members  who  allowed  the  matter 
to  be  passed  at  that  time  are  to  blame  ;  they  ought  to  have  raised  their  voices 
against  it.  I  think  if  the  members  who  graduated  since  1876  have  to  lose 
their  rights  to  membership,  those  gentlemen  who  were  responsible  for  allowing 
such  rights  to  lapse  deserve  to  lose  theirs. 

Mr.  Mulvey  ;  Those  who  have  passed  since  1876  never  possessed  such 
right. 

Mr.  Donald  :  If  we  had  not,  we  ought  to  have  had  the  right,  and  I  think, 
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if  the  associations  which  were  established  at  that  time  had  taken  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  Border  Counties  did  during  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  their 
voice  would  have  been  heard  in  the  Council-chamber. 

Mr.  Bell  :  I  rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  second  the  resolution  which 
Professor  Williams  has  moved.  I  think,  however,  that  we  are  now  discussing 
matters  which  are  outside  our  province.  They  have  become  law,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  let  them  drop.  I  think  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
profession  to  apply  for  a  new  Charter.  I  would  rather  that  your  minds  were 
directed  to  matters  of  probably  more  importance  to  the  future  generation  of 
the  profession  in  respect  to  the  examinations,  as  I  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  change  of  some  kind  made  in  conducting  them. 

Mr.  Donald  :  I  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution,  and,  if  passed,  that 
it  be  sent  to  the  Council : — “  That  at  the  final  or  ‘  C  ’  examination,  the  candi¬ 
date  be  examined  orally  first ;  that  if  he  pass  the  oral  examination,  he  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  practical  portion  of  the  examination  during 
the  same  sitting  of  the  board.  If  he  fail  to  pass  the  practical  portion,  he  be 
relegated  to  his  studies,  either  at  college  or  with  a  member  of  the  profession, 
for  such  time  as  the  examiners  may  deem  necessary,  and  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  the  practical  part  only  at  the  end  of  such  period.” 

Mr.  Bell  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  understand  that  if  this  motion  is  carried,  it  be  sent  to 
members  of  the  Council.  I  may  add  that  we  ask  some  other  societies  to  take 
part  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  they  will  take  this  matter  up,  and  then  we 
can  give  a  stronger  recommendation  to  Council.  The  motion  was  then  put 
to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  motion  that  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  President 
for  his  very  able  address  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously, 
with  applause. 

The  President  returned  thanks  for  their  kindness  to  him,  and  said  that 
he  did  mot  agree  with  Messrs.  Bell  and  Mulvey  that  the  present  Charter 
should  remain  law.  The  idea  that  members  should  give  way  to  the  Fellows 
is  absurd.  If  we  made  a  stand,  we  should  compel  them  to  take  notice  of 
our  views.  It  is  unfair  and  positively  wrong  that  we  should  be  deprived  of 
our  rights  in  the  profession,  simply  because  we  do  not  submit  to  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  test.  If  we  cannot  get  members  of  Council  to  support  our  views,  let  us 
get  those  who  will  do  so ;  we  can  still  hold  our  money  and  our  votes.  The 
educational  training  of  students  is  one  of  the  things  of  necessity  we  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to.  It  does  not  matter,  if  a  student  passes 
theoretically,  where  he  gets  his  practical  knowledge  from,  but  see  that  it  is 
obtained  before  the  examination  takes  place.  The  want  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our  profession.  Many  points  of  the 
Charter  are  so  thoroughly  good,  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  profession, 
that  they  should  be  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  the 
annual  dinner,  when  the  usual  toasts,  etc.,  were  gone  through. 

John  Armstrong,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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At  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  February,  the  following  Fellows  were  present: — 
Messrs.  J.  Rowe  (President),  F.  T.  Oatway,  A.  Broad,  G.  A.  Banham,  W. 
Hunting,  W.  Willis,  H.  D.  Gibbings,  W.  Roots,  J.  E.  Jarvis,  W.  Roberts,  F. 
Elworthy,  J..  E.  Rickards,  J.  Ingersoll,  J.  F.  Simpson,  and  S.  Slocock.  After 
preliminary  business  and  some  discussion  on  the  election  of  councilmen,  Mr. 
James  Moore  (Paris)  read  the  following  essay  on 
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Soundness  in  Horses. 

The  subject  of  soundness,  though  not  a  question  of  scientific  interest,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  importance  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  prevailing 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  considered  unsoundness  is  anything  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  an  animal.  The  English  profession,  I  consider, 
look  at  horse  warranty  in  a  wrong  light,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  true  sense  of  the 
matter. 

Horse  examination  should  comprise  two  distinct  questions,  a  legal  one  and 
a  professional  one  ;  one  is  generally  confounded  with  the  other,  and  this  is  the 
point  to  which  I  direct  attention,  as  I  consider  that  in  delivering  a  certificate 
of  soundness  we  exceed  the  requirements  of  our  calling.  It  is  for  us  to  give 
the  buyer  our  professional  advice,  but  it  is  for  the  vendor  to  give  the  guarantee 
of  soundness.  How  can  we  presume  to  say  a  horse  is  “  sound  ”  ?  We  can  only 
state  that  we  fail  to  detect  anything  likely  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  animal,  but  a  certificate  to  this  effect  is  a  negative  one,  and  valueless. 

Some  practitioners  fancy  they  have  surmounted  a  difficulty  by  inserting  the 
words,  “  in  my  opinion  ”  the  animal  is  sound  ;  but  such  certificates  are  as  con- 
demnable  as  those  worded  “  sound  ”  ;  the  word  opinion  is  a  misrepresentation, 
the  idea  conveyed  being  that  the  animal  is  sound;  moreover,  I  argue  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  is  not  justified  in  giving  a  decision  respecting  the  soundness  of  a 
horse  brought  before  him  ;  Megrims,  Wind-sucking,  Specific  Ophthalmia,  Crib- 
biting,  Intermittent  Lameness,  and  several  other  ailments  constitute  unsound¬ 
ness,  yet  are  seldom  detectable  when  the  animal  is  presented  for  examination. 
Such  being  the  ease,  I  fail  to  see  that  a  practitioner  can  be  justified  in  giving 
an  opinion  when  many  of  the  determining  points  of  the  case  are  not  subjected 
to  his  judgment.  Most  certificates  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  but  a  field  for 
contradiction,  and  so  well  is  this  appreciated  that  many  trading  in  horseflesh 
are  unwilling  to  warrant  animals  ;  and  can  we  blame  them,  when  the  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  given  by  veterinary  surgeons  are  often  nothing  less  than 
ridiculous?  Yet  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  have  a  warranty  when  purchasing, 
for  how  many  dishonest  dealers  profit  by  this  division  to  declare  the  worst  of 
animals  sound,  declaring  their  good  faith,  but  their  dread  of  legal  formulae, 
with  such  uncertain  evidence  to  deal  with  ;  even  honest  dealers  do  really 
have  this  fear,  and  refuse  to  warrant  their  animals.  I  lay  the  blame  to  this 
uncalled  for  certificate  writing,  and  to  the  profession  giving  far  too  wide  a 
scope  to  “unsoundness.” 

“  Unsoundness,”  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  should  simply  refer  to  vices 
and  defects  which  are  not  discoverable  at  the  time  of  purchase — undetectable 
vices.  What  else  can  we  ask  of  a  seller  ?  Why  require  a  warranty  respect¬ 
ing  Splints,  Spavins,  Sidebones,  Ringbones,  Sprung  Tendons,  etc.,  etc.  ?  In 
fact,  is  not  the  purchaser  as  well  able  as  the  vendor  to  appreciate  whether 
this  or  that  may  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness  in  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  requires  him  ;  and  does  he  not  purchase  and  pay^  accordingly? 
Can  we  logically  look  upon  as  unsoundness,  legally,  and  claim  damages  for, 
defects  which  we  fully  acknowledge  are  plainly  discoverable  ?  Very  different 
it  is,  however,  with  regard  to  vices  of  an  undetectable  character ;  and  these 
alone,  gentlemen,  are  the  cases  which  should  be  within  the  province  of  the 
law. 

Should  I  have  a  horse  presented  for  examination,  and  I  remarked  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  defect,  I  might  advise  purchase  providing  my  client  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt ;  if  the  horse  without  defects  were  worth  two  hundred 
pounds,  I  might,  taking  the  risk  into  consideration,  pronounce  the  animal  to 
be  worth  to  the  buyer  ^120  or  ^150,  according  to  circumstances. 

All  buyers  of  horses  could  not  examine  and  judge  their  purchases,  but  they 
should  seek  qualified  advice,  as  I  should  take  an  architect’s  opinion  were  I 
purchasing  a  building,  or  a  solicitor’s,  had  I  a  lawsuit  pending.  We  cannot 
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make  laws  to  protect  the  careless ;  in  fact,  no  law  could  suffice ;  it  is  well 
if  it  protect  the  competent ;  it  is  in  endeavouring  to  protect  flats  that  we 
create  ridicule,  and  finally  show  up  as  flats  ourselves. 

I  will  illustrate  my  views  again  by  the  subjects  of  Splints  and  Spavins,  with 
regard  to  which  we  hdve  seen  so  much  contradictory  evidence  as  to  their  exist¬ 
ence  or  non-existence.  The  question  should  be  simple,  and  run  thus  :  Did 
the  defect  exist  at  the  time  of  sale  ?  If  it  did,  it  is  a  detectable  vice,  and  not 
legally  an  unsoundness  ;  the  purchaser  or  his  adviser  should  have  noticed  it ; 
the  vendor  is  free  from  responsibility.  Then  again,  if  the  defect  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  of  sale,  it  must  have  declared  itself  while  the  horse  was  the  property  of 
the  purchaser,  and  his,  therefore,  must  be  the  loss,  the  defect  not  being  a  latent 
one,  and  one  of  those  to  which  the  term  unsoundness  applies  legally. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  that  law  should  not  impede  commercial 
transactions,  and  we  should  look  upon  horse  warranty  solely  as  a  means  of 
preventing  fraud,  and  should  therefore  place  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
only  those  cases  against  which  a  practical  man  can  defend  himself  in  buying, 
and  we  ought  to  limit  the  number  of  legal  defects  to  as  few  as  possible.  Among 
them  should  be  Crib-biting,  Wind-sucking,  Weaving,  Specific  Ophthalmia, 
Amaurosis,  Immobility,  Broken  Wind,  Megrims,  Chronic  Roaring,  Ouidding 
from  dental  caries.  Excised  Nerve,  Chronic  Lameness,  Farcy  and  Glanders. 
All  the  vices  here  mentioned  may  from  natural  causes,  or  trickery,  not  be 
observable  at  the  time  of  examination.  Roaring  and  Whistling  are  detectable, 
but  the  difficulty  of  trial  at  auctions  and  fairs  renders  it  necessary  to  include 
them.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  include  Broken  Wind  and  Dental 
Caries,  but  these  subjects  are  matter  for  debate,  as  is  the  time  which  should 
be  allowed  for  detecting  these  unsound  points.  On  the  continent  time  varies 
in  different  parts  ;  in  France,  nine  days  are  allowed  for  most  cases  ;  thirty  days 
are  allowed  for  Megrims  and  Specific  Ophthalmia.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
thirty  days  should  be  granted  for  detecting  Chronic  Lameness. 

It  was  the  teaching  at  Camden  Town  that  the  wording  of  a  certificate 
should  be  as  short  and  simple  as  possible.  There  was  sense  in  our  pro¬ 
fessor’s  advice,  we  may  say,  the  less  of  a  wrong  thing  the  better ;  still,  so 
long  as  certificates  exist,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  identity  of  the  horse 
examined  should  be  explicitly  described,  as  I  have  known  some  certificates 
used  as  means  of  trickery  and  discredit  to  the  profession.  I  have  come 
across  certificates  with  no  other  description  than  “Bay  Gelding,  six  years  old.” 
Such  a  certificate  will  serve  for  several  horses,  dealers  sending  one  to  be 
examined  and  selling  another.  I  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  points 
which  I  would  like  to  hear  debated — the  desirability  of  limiting  unsoundness, 
in  a  legal  sense,  to  include  only  those  defects  which  cannot  be  discovered  by 
an  examination  ;  the  advisability  of  distinguishing  professional  advice  from  a 
guarantee  of  soundness  ;  the  uselessness  and  wrong  in  the  practice  of  whole¬ 
sale  certificate  writing  ;  and  the  urgency  of  correct  identity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  commission  should  formulate  those  defects  or  vices 
which  should  come  within  the  definition  of  unsoundness  in  a  legal  sense ; 
that  an  Act  might  be  obtained  accordingly ;  failing  this,  that  we  should  settle 
the  same  amongst  ourselves  by  general  consent  of  the  profession,  which 
would  surely  have  weight  in  a  law  court. 

Mr.  Hunting:  I  fear  I  have  somewhat  mistaken  the  writer’s  meaning. 
The  English  law  on  the  subject  of  warranty  is  extremely  simple.  If  you  sell 
an  article,  describing  it  sound,  it  must  be  sound,  whether  it  be  a  horse  or  a 
plate.  If  the  buyer  is  not  a  qualified  judge,  he  must  employ  a  qualified  man. 
There  are  far  too  many  people  who  will  walk  round  a  horse  that  has  every 
imaginable  disease  of  the  limbs,  and  buy  it  as  sound.  Again,  if  a  veterinary 
surgeon  is  not  wanted  for  detecting  those  diseases  which  were  called  ap¬ 
parent,  what  is  the  use  of  employing  him  to  find  defects  what  are  not 
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apparent  ?  Even  if  a  time  limit  were  fixed  to  the  warranty,  we  should  see 
there  was  still  room  for  much  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  origin  of  the  unsound¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Broad  ;  The  ideas  of  the  essayist  seem  to  me  good,  but  it  requires 
time  to  consider  the  working  of  the  details  before  an  idea  can  be  given  as  to 
their  practicability.  Mr.  Hunting  certainly  misunderstands  the  essayist  on 
one  point  ;  instead  of  veterinary  surgeons  being  in  less  request,  Mr.  Moore 
contends  that,  as  so  many  defects  would  not  be  included  in  a  warranty  of 
soundness,  few  buyers  would  venture  to  buy  without  professional  assistance. 

Mr.  Bank  AM :  I  think  the  subject  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Moore  most 
important.  Veterinary  surgeons  should  endeavour  to  protect  their  clients 
against  those  ailments  which  they  could  not  themselves  detect. 

Mr.  Gibbings  :  There  are  in  the  essay  many  points  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  horse  may«be  bought  at  a  sale,  and  if  attacked  with  Megrims  in  a  week  it 
could  not  be  returned  ;  the  buyer  must  take  the  consequences.  Mr.  Moore’s 
proposition  would  remedy  this. 

Mr.  Wragg;  With  regard  to  the  time  limit  for  Glanders  to  declare  itself,  I 
do  not  think  even  thirty  days  is  long  enough.  Mr.  Moore  says  that  the 
contrary  opinions  of  veterinary  surgeons  bring  ridicule  on  the  profession.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  ;  the  same  is  seen  in  all  professions ;  doctors  differ, 
engineers  and  architects  disagree  on  professional  topics  ;  I  have  even  heard 
of  differences  of  opinion  in  the  pulpit.  Then  if  the  English  law  were  made 
similar  to  the  French,  our  clients,  I  believe,  would  not  seek  our  services,  but 
would  buy  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  reply,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  still  regarded  as 
unsoundness  the  possession  of  detectable  defects.  If  he  found  a  spavin,  he 
would  tell  his  client  he  was  buying  an  unsound  horse.  The  defects  which 
were  not  detectable  should  be  termed  “  legal  ”  unsoundness.  Under  the 
English  law  a  man  could  not  have  a  horse  long  enough  to  give  him  a  fair 
trial.  A  horse  might  appear  perfectly  sound  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
show  the  lameness.  He  < thought  it  much  more  easy  for  a  man  to  buy  a  horse 
without  skilled  advice  in  England  than  it  was  in  a  country  where  he  would 
buy  entirely  at  his  own  risk.  He  mainly  agreed  with  Mr.  Wragg  as  to  pro¬ 
fessional  disagreement ;  still,  when  the  difference  of  opinion  concerned  a  matter 
of  fact  which  should  be  above  dispute,  a  slur  was  cast  upon  the  skill  or  the 
probity  of  the  persons  engaged. 

Mr.  Hunting,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  said  he  wished 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  had  explained 
his  views,  which  at  first  he  had  misunderstood.  Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Friday,  February  25th,  1887,  in  the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  the  President,  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Messrs.  Nisbet,  Fence  Houses;  Grieve,  Blaydon ;  Mitchell, 
Sunderland ;  Chivas,  Corbridge  ;  Wheatley,  South  Shields ;  Mulvey,  Bishop 
Auckland  ;  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  Stephenson,  Moore,  Hancock,  H.  Hunter, 
and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Professors  Robertson  and  Walley ; 
Messrs.  Greaves,  Manchester ;  Briggs,  Darlington ;  J.  E.  Peele,  G.  Farrow, 
Durham  ;  H.  Peele,  West  Hartlepool ;  Elphick,  Gresty,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
and  Aude,  Stockton. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Whitburn,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  this 
Association. 
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Mr.  Gofton  moved,  “That  Rule  i8  be  altered,  and  that  in  future,  in 
addition  to  the  accounts  being  audited,  there  is  a  printed  balance-sheet  sent 
to  each  member.”  Seconded  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Nisbet,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Greaves’  Testimonial 
Fund,  said  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  from  any  of  the 
members. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  regarding  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  and  the 
diseases  included  thereunder,  he  said  that  the  cry  still  is — How  are  we  to 
get  rid  of  them  ?  In  dealing  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  inoculation  has,  for 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years  been  practised  more  or  less  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America,  in  Australia,  and  also  in  this  country,  and  its  advocates 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  most  scientific  as  well  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
getting  rid  of  this  disease.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Simply,  that  if  statistics 
are  to  be  relied  on,  no  country  has  ever  been  able  to  rid  itself  of  this  disease 
by  means  of  inoculation.  Take,  as  an  example,  Scotland,  where  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  so  skilfully  performed,  and  the  subjects  so  carefully  selected,  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country.  Yet  what  are  the 
results  ?  The  disease  continues  to  increase.  During  the  first  seven  weeks 
of  1886  there  were  twelve  outbreaks,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1887 
there  were  fifty-one,  and  at  present  there  are  twelve  infected  counties  in  that 
country.  Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  President  further  stated  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  more  you 
inoculated  the  more  did  the  disease  spread,  and  most  emphatically  declared 
that  the  country  would  never  get  rid  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  by  means  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  He  said  there  was  but  one  method,  and  one  method  only,  by  which 
this  fatal  and  insidious  disease  could  be  stamped  out,  and  that  remedy  was 
the  “pole-axe,’’  slaughtering  not  only  the  infected  cow  or  ox,  but  also  every 
animal  that  had  been  in  contact  with  it,  or  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  conta¬ 
gion.  To  have  this  done  effectually,  it  must  be  made  compulsory  by  law, 
and  not  left  to  the  option  of  local  authorities.  Until  there  is  one  central 
authority  to  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  made  thereunder,  there  will  never  be  that 
promptitude  and  uniformity  of  action  which  is  necessary  to  stamp  out  such 
a  formidable  disease  as  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Further,  the  same  regulations 
that  apply  to  Great  Britain  must  be  in  force  in  Ireland. 

The  President  specially  pressed  the  members  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  as  this  was  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  one  about  which  the  veterinary  profession  ought  to  utter  no  uncertain  sound. 

A  very  animated  and  instructive  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the 
members  present  took  part,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  agreed  with  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  remarks.  Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Mitchell  were  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
in  order  that  cattle  exposed  to  contagion  might  be  fed  for  the  butcher,  and 
that  they  go  direct  from  the  infected  place  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  never 
be  allowed  to  mix  with  other  cattle. 

Mr.  Clement  Stephenson  said  he  thoroughly  endorsed  every  word  the 
President  had  said,  and  that  we  would  never  get  rid  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
as  long  as  one  local  authority  was  allowed  to  inoculate,  another  to  kill  only 
the  diseased  animals,  while  a  third  honestly  did  its  duty  by  slaughtering  not 
only  the  diseased  animals,  but  all  that  had  been  in  contact  with  thern ;  and 
until  this  latter  course  was  made  compulsory  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  was  carried  out  by  one  central  authority,  we  should  still  have 
the  disease  among  our  cattle.  Further,  he  was  of  opinion  that  to  inoculate 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  within  an  infected  place  would 
simply  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  would  entail  far  greater  loss  than 
their  prompt  slaughter. 
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Mr.  Mulvey  then  read  his  paper  on  “  The  Inspection  of  Dairies,  Cov/sheds, 
and  Slaughter-houses,”  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association  the  subject  of  the 
inspection  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  slaughter-houses  was  introduced,  and  a 
committee  from  the  members  of  this  Association  was  formed  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Newcastle,  asking  them  to 
appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  office,  on  the  ground  that  both  by  his 
education  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  animals  in  health  and 
disease,  he  was  the  most  fitted  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act  with 
advantage  to  the  public  ;  and  that  his  appointment  would  also  be  a  guarantee 
to  the  owners  of  cattle  that  there  would  be  no  foolish  or  mischievous  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  legitimate  business  of  the  dairyman  or  cowkeeper.  1  am 
not  aware  whether  that  committee  ever  met,  or  what  was  the  result  of  their 
representations  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk-shops  Act  states  very  fully,  and  very 
much  to  the  point,  that  dairies  and  cowsheds  shall  have  provision  made  for 
the  proper  lighting,  ventilating,  including  air  space,  cleansing,  drainage,  and 
water  supply  necessary  for  the  health  and  good  condition  of  the  cattle  therein 
— for  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk-vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  milk  against  infection.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
excellent,  but  are  they  carried  out?  In  some  of  the  large  towns  I  believe  a 
sort  of  system  is  adopted,  a  species  of  inspection  that  is  almost  worse  than 
useless,  and  is  no  guarantee  to  the  public  that  they  are  protected  against 
buying  a  diseased  product,  and  Why  ?  because,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  are 
appointed  inspectors  know  nothing  whatever  of  disease  or  its  products  and 
results,  or  the  dangers  arising  from  the  absence  of  sanitary  arrangements  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  ;  the  Act  is  simply  ignored,  and  it  is  only  by 
such  associations  as  this,  continually  forcing  themselves  to  be  heard,  and 
warning  the  authorities  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  public,  that  any  alter¬ 
ation  will  be  made.  The  time  will  probably  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  in 
every  district  (as  is  already  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent)  will  be 
appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  inspector,  both  of  dairies  and  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  adviser  to  the  authorities  on  subjects  connected  with  the  public 
health,  and  it  is  to  that  end  we,  who  know  the  advantage  such  an  appointment 
would  be  to  the  public,  and  who  have,  in  addition,  the  best  interests  of  the 
veterinary  profession  at  heart,  must  labour  and  wait.  How  is  it  possible  for 
cattle  living  in  close  confined  byres,  in  which  there  is  no  ventilation  (and  it 
is  a  matter  of  almost  religious  belief  with  many  cowkeepers  that  the  byre 
must  be  kept  warm,  and  every  breath  of  air  excluded),  no  provision  for 
carrying  off  the  excreta,  and  an  utter  absence  of  light,  and  usually  a  heap  of 
manure  in  the  immediate  vicinity — how  is  it  possible,  I  say,  for  animals 
living  in  such  circumstances  to  be  in  that  healthy  condition  necessary  to 
produce  milk  of  a  character  calculated  to  build  up  and  nourish  the  children  ot 
the  human  race  ?  Recently  I  was  in  a  byre  in  which  were  tied  up  over 
twenty  cows,  and  at  one  end  a  horse  suffering  from  that  horrible  disease. 
Farcy ;  the  same  men  who  attended  to  and  milked  the  cowsv^^xo.  looking  after 
and  attending  to  the  horse.  Through  this  byre  ran  a  drain,  and  there  were 
two  untrapped  grates  from  which  the  sewer-gas  escaped  at  its  own  sweet 
will. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  it,  that  very 
many  of  the  disorders  to  which  children  are  subject  are  due  to  the  deleterious 
character  of  the  milk  which  forms  their  sustenance,  and  that  many  of  the 
diseases  which  show  themselves  in  more  advanced  life  are  the  direct  result  of 
imbibing  milk  from  diseased  cows.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  that  fell 
disease.  Tuberculosis  or  Phthisis,  which  every  year  carries  off  its  victims  by 
hundreds.  Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  more  particularly  amongst  milk  cows,  is. 
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and  has  been,  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  that  cows  suffering  from  this  disease  will  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
even  when  the  disease  is  present  in  an  advanced  stage.  In  “Veterinary 
Sanitary  Science,”  Dr.  Fleming  states  that,  independently  of  hereditary  influ¬ 
ence,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  hesitation  in  affirming  that  certain  external 
circumstances  will,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lead  to  the  development  of 
this  disease ;  such  influences  as  dark,  filthy,  and  badly-ventilated  dwellings, 
food  insufficient  in  quantity  or  defective  in  quality,  etc.  But  there  are  two 
causes  which  appear  to  be  most  potent  in  its  production ;  these  are  prolonged 
and  excessive  lactation,  and  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  Dr.  Fleming 
further  on  states  that  Klebs  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on 
various  animals  to  test  the  action  of  this  milk  when  given  as  food,  and  has 
been  successful  in  inducing  Tuberculosis  in  them.  Gerlach  and  others  have 
demonstrated  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  will  produce  Phthisis  in 
creatures  fed  with  it.  This  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  at  the  Veterinary 
Congress,  held  in  London  some  four  years  ago  ;  and  many  cases  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  members  present,  which  had  come  under  their  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  ofi  the  dire  results  of  the  partaking  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 
It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
only  such  men  should  be  appointed  inspectors  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  who 
are  qualified  to  distinguish  animals  suffering  from  disease,  and  that  power 
should  be  given  them  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  and 
which  at  present  the  authorities  have  no  power  to  stop. 

In  introducing  this  subject  for  discussion,  I  propose  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  general  appearance  and  constituents  of  health,  and  then  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  alterations  that  are  met  with,  the  result  either  of  adulteration  or 
from  the  fact  of  the  milk  itself  being  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal. 

Healthy  milk  should  be  perfectly  opaque,  white  in  colour,  without  deposit, 
or  peculiar  smell,  or  taste,  and  should  not  alter  in  appearance  when  boiled  ; 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  102*6  to  103*5,  the  average  at  60  Fahr.  being 
103*0,  a  large  quantity  of  cream  lowering  it ;  it  should  be  slightly  alkaline,  or 
neutral;  its  chemical  composition  when  its  specific  gravity  is  103*0 is  in  100 


parts  as  follows : — 

Casein  ....  4*0 

Fat  ....  3*7 

Lactin  .  .  .  .  5*0 

Salts  ....  0*6 

Total  solids  .  .  .  13*3 

Water  ....  86*7 


When  examined  with  the  microscope  the  only  elements  found  are  round 
Cat  globules,  and  perhaps  a  small  number  of  epithelial  cells;  good  milk 
.  should  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  cream.  Professor  Soxhlet,  of  Munich, 
has  shown  that  if  the  cowsheds,  etc.,  be  perfectly  clean,  the  milk  from  the 
cows  in  them  may  be  kept  from  forty  to  sixty  hours.  Milk  may  be  affected, 
or  altered  in  quality  from  various  causes  amongst  others  from  the  nature  of 
the  food  or  water  with  which  the  animal  is  supplied ;  if  the  cows  are  fed  on 
poor,  bad  food,  the  milk  is  necessarily  thin  and  watery,  and,  vice  versa,  with 
animals  well  kept  the  milk  is  naturally  of  better  quality,  containing  more 
fat ;  as  the  result  of  excitement,  or  nervous  irritability,  milk  becomes  acid, 
and  quickly  coagulates ;  an  alteration  also  frequently  takes  place  at,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of,  oestrum,  at  which  time  the  milk  contains  leucocytes,  and 
may,  and  very  frequently  does, '  produce  digestive  derangements  in  young 
animals  partaking  ot  it,  accompanied  with  colicky  pains,  Diarrhoea,  or  even 
Dysentery.  Again,  milk  occasionally  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  salts. 
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and  these  may  be  deposited  as  gritty  particles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Milk  of  this  kind  is  secreted  by  cattle  affected  with  chronic  diseases. 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  various  alter- 
tions  occasionally  met  with  in  milk,  arising  as  they  do  from  so  many  different 
causes,  such  as  acid  milk,  which  may  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  udder, 
digestive  disturbance  causing  fermentative  action,  or  may,  and  often  does, 
arise  from  the  milk  being  kept  in  a  warm  room,  or  more  often  from  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  placed  not  being  clean ;  again,  milk  kept  in  damp,  unhealthy 
dairies,  in  which  there  is  little  ventilation,  has  a  stale,  mucous-like  taste  and 
smell. 

Milk  is  said  to  absorb  impurities  the  most  readily  of  all  fluids,  and,  as  it  is 
a  fertile  field  for  some  forms  of  germ  life,  should  not  be  exposed  to  filthy 
smells  and  gases.  Cases  are  continually  being  reported  in  which  the  spread 
of  contagious  disease  is  traced  to  milk  contamination,  with  a  certainty  that 
must  be  convincing  to  all  but  the  most  sceptical.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  extensive  outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  York ;  between  October  i6th  and 
December  i8th,  168  were  reported,  and  of  these  in  are  proved  to  have  used 
the  milk  from  a  certain  dairy.  On  inquiries  being  made,  two  unreported  cases 
of  Typhoid  are  found  to  exist  in  the  family  of  the  manager.  The  dairy-pump 
had  a  privy  on  one  side,  and  an  open  ash-pit  on  the  other.  There  can  be  no 
stronger  evidence  adduced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  inspection 
of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  their  surroundings.  Cows  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  from  stagnant  pools  and  streams  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  yards. 
Cleanliness  should  take  the  very  highest  place,  every  utensil  into  which  milk 
is  received  should  be  carefully  scoured  and  scalded  with  hot  water  and  soda. 
I  will  sum  up  this  short  and  somewhat  crude  paper  by  saying  that,  as  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  milk  is  one  of  the  best  media  for  cultivating  germs  or 
micro-organisms,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  not  only  should  the  dairy, 
milk-shop,  cowshed,  and  all  their  surroundings,  be  kept  in  as  perfect  a  sani¬ 
tary  state  as  is  possible,  but  that  they,  and  the  animals  themselves,  should  be 
regularly  and  periodically  examined  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  inspector. 

A  good  discussion  followed,  after  which  Mr.  Moore  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Dudgeon  and  Mulvey  for  their  very  interesting  papers, 
which  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  Andrew  Hunter,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
was  held  in  the  London  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  23rd  February. 
Principal  Williams,  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  as  retiring  President  of 
the  Association,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  representative 
attendance. 

Personalities  in  the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr,  R,  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Edinburgh,  resign¬ 
ing  his  membership  of  the  Association.  He  had  never,  he  said,  objected  to 
having,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  his  corns  trodden  upon,  in  return  for  having, 
in  the  course  of  discussing  any  subject,  trodden  upon  those  of  any  other 
member.  At  the  meeting  on  November  17th,  however,  this  line  was  over¬ 
stepped.  Reference  was  made  by  a  member  in  connection  with  the  writer’s 
appointment  to  an  official  post  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  That  reference  he  considered  to  be  entirely  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  in  its  personal  aspect,  in  exceeding  bad  taste, 
and  offensive.  He  could  not,  therefore,  with  any  respect  to  himself,  or  to 
the  position  which  he  held,  run  the  risk  of  repetition  of  such  a  thing,  and  so 
he  resigned. 

The  ChairMx\n  regretted  that  Mr.  Rutherford  had  seen  it  necessary  to 
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send  in  his  resignation.  He  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Rutherford  on  the  subject, 
and  if  that  gentleman  had  not  insisted  on  resigning,  of  course  they  would 
not  have  had  the  resignation  before  them.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was  for 
them  to  consider  whether  the  resignation  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  expressed  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rutherford  in 
the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  He  did  not  think  that  the  remarks 
which  were  objected  to  should  have  been  made.  If  a  good  member  of  the 
Society  was  to  have  personal  references  made  towards  him,  it  was  useless 
for  that  member  to  remain.  It  was  for  the  meeting  to  say  whether  they 
would  allow  a  good  member  to  retire,  or  express  sympathy  with  him,  and 
resolve  not  to  allow  a  repetition  of  personal  references.  He  moved  that 
Mr.  Rutherford’s  resignation  be  not  accepted,  but  that  they  express  sympathy 
with  him,  and  ask  him  to  return  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hutton,  Kelso,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  CoNNACHiE,  Selkirk,  supported  the  motion,  believing  that  but  for  Mr. 
Rutherford  the  Association  would  long  ago  have  been  defunct.  They  could  not 
atford  to  lose  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  allow  personal 
remarks  to  be  brought  up  at  their  business  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Lewis,  New  Veterinary  College,  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake 
of  members  to  come  out  with  personalities  that  were  likely  to  injure  the 
feelings  of  others  present.  Anyone  who  had  any  experience  of  the  working 
of  such  societies  knew  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  keep  to¬ 
gether — to  get  members  to  attend  their  meetings  and  pay  subscriptions — 
without  any  disagreeable  matters  of  that  kind  cropping  up.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Recently,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  personalities  in  their  meetings  were  no  excep¬ 
tional  things.  They  had  oftener  than  once  had  examples  of  objectionable 
feeling,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  no  more — that  personalities  would  be 
things  of  the  past.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  M’Fadyean  said — I  think  that  the  Association  might  have  been 
spared  this  little  farce — a  very  well-rehearsed  farce  too. 

The  Chairman. — I  beg  Professor  M’Fadyean  to  remember  that  I  am  still 
President  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  careful  as  to  the  observations  he  is  to 
make. 

Professor  M’Fadyean. — I  do  not  forget  that. 

The  President. — It  is  my  duty,  as  chairman,  to  say  whether  it  is  a  farce 
or  not. 

Professor  M’Fadyean. — It  is  not  your  duty  to  curb  me  in  any  legitimate 
expression  on  my  part.  If  you  call  me  to  order  for  calling  this  a  farce  I  shall 
sit  down. 

The  Chairman.— Then  I  call  you  to  order,  sir.  (Slight  applause.) 

Principal  Walley  said  he  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  room  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  began,  but  he  took  it  that  some  reference  had  been  made  to  person¬ 
alities  used  towards  Mr.  Rutherford.  He  thought  he  might  lay  claim  to 
having  done  as  much  for  their  Association  as  Mr.  Rutherford  or  any  one 
else,  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  complain  when  he  thought  that  personalities 
had  been  indulged  in  against  himself.  Any  member  who  was  present  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Association  must  have  been  of  obtuse  intellect  who 
could  not  recollect  the  direct  personal  remarks  made  towards  him  by  Mr. 
Rutherford.  Mr.  Rutherford  made  no  less  than  four  direct  charges  of  cruelty 
and  other  things  in  connection  with  matters  associated  with  his  (Professor 
Walley ’s)  duties.  Not  only  so,  but  Mr.  Rutherford  made  a  very  personal 
remark  with  reference  to  some  unfortunate  results  of  inoculation  that  had 
fallen  to  his  (Professor  Walley’s)  lot  during  last  summer.  If  anyone  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  personalities,  he  thought  that  he  had.  No  one  had  a 
greater  dislike  to  personalities  than  himself,  and  no  one  was  less  likely  to 
utter  them,  but  when  they  were  made  against  him  he  had  the  right  to  protect 
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himself.  He  was  sorry  that  a  member  of  the  Association  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  for  so  long  a  period  as  Mr.  Rutherford  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  withdraw. 

Professor  M’Fadyean  moved  that  the  resignation  should  be  accepted,  but 
there  being  no  seconder  to  this  amendment,  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  new  Office-Bearers, 

Principal  Williams  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Burnett,  Maybole  ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Baird  took  office  as  Secretary,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  W.  Owen  Williams.  The  new  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
annual  presidential  address,  which  dealt  with  the  history  of  medicine  and 
progress  of  veterinary  science  from  early  ages  and  stages. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  the  custom  and  privilege  of  this  and  other  associations 
for  the  President  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  so  many  and  varied 
have  been  the  addresses  already  delivered,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
travelling  a  beaten  path.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  delivered  an  address 
on  the  progress  of  veterinary  medicine,  but  when  looking  over  the  addresses 
already  delivered  at  this  and  other  associations,  I  found  that  veterinary 
medicine  has  already  been  treated  on  in  many  different  forms  ;  and  as  the 
scientific  history  of  veterinary  medicine  and  medicine  proper  are  almost 
inseparable,  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  the  history  of  medicine  from  the 
earliest  ages  ;  and  if  not  instructive,  it  may  be  interesting. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature  in  general,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  a  view  of  the  various  phases  which  the  science  has  assumed 
is  both  useful  and  instructive,  showing  the  many  different  notions  the 
ancient  phyisicans  entertained  respecting  disease  and  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  the  popular  notion  that  the  foundation  of  medicine  was  first  laid  in 
Greece,  but  ages  before,  while  the  veil  of  darkness  still  hung  over  Greece, 
science,  literature,  and  art  flourished  in  Egypt.  Eg3’’pt,  like  Babylon,  but  yet 
unlike — like  Babylon  the  inscriptions,  on  her  palaces  and  monuments  were  a 
sealed  book  until  recent  times  ;  but  unlike,  while  Babylon  lay  buried  and 
unknown  to  the  world,  the  Egyptian  temples,  pyramids,  and  tombs,  pictorial 
representations  and  inscriptions,  have  stood  in  the  open  light  of  day  from 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  stand  so  still ;  and  like  the  majestic  Sphinx 
offered  a  problem  to  the  world  which  until  recent  times  could  not  be  solved. 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  Csesar  with  his  Roman  legions,  and 
the  Corsican  conqueror  who  had  subdued  Italy,  all  saw  them  ;  and  the 
grand  faces  of  the  colossal  statues  smiled  massively  serene  as  they  all 
passed  by.  Greek  travellers  in  the  days  of  Greek  culture,  in  that  old  and 
mysterious  land  of  the  Nile,  wandered  curiously  along  the  avenues  lined 
with  Sphinx,  and  fane,  and  obelisk,  entered  palaces  by  gateways  guarded  by 
pillars  bewildering  with  hieroglyphics,  and  wound  with  brazen  serpents,  and 
adorned  with  winged  creatures  ;  they  enter  the  halls  of  the  temples  and 
receive  from  the  lips  of  the  priests  legends  of  dynasties  and  kings,  found  in 
the  mysterious  land,  the  cradle  of  their  own  hearts,  sciences,  and  literature, 
and  with  Greek  facility  constructed  histories  which  passed  almost  unques¬ 
tioned  until  the  slab  of  black  basalt  captured  in  1799  by  the  French  at 
Rosetta  yielded  to  eager  search  of  Champollion,  Young,  and  others,  the  key 
by  which  they  became  masters  of  the  secret  ot  the  monumental  inscriptions. 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  who  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  gives  a  list  of 
thirty  royal  dynasties,  from  the  line  of  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king,  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander.  Manetho  assigns  to  the  thirty  dynasties  a 
duration  of  4700  years.  Modern  investigators  are  divided  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  dynasties  and  when  they  began.  M.  Mariette  fixes  it  at  5004  B.c. ; 
Mr.  Birch,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
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assigns  a  date  of  "  about  ”  3000  b.c.  ;  but  the  actual  date  is  very  uncertain, 
there  being  no  monuments  or  inscriptions  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  third  dynasty ;  and  without  their  aid  it  is  impossible  to  supersede 
tradition  by  more  authentic  history. 

{To  be  continued.') 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  council  meeting,  held  on  April  6th,  Sir  John  Thorold  stated 
that  the  President  had  brought  before  the  Committee  an  outbreak  of  Anthrax 
in  Cheshire,  and  it  had  been  arranged,  after  due  consideration,  that  Professor 
Brown  should  make  a  report  when  the  investigations  were  completed. 
Another  case  of  Anthrax  at  Limington,  in  Somersetshire,  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  the  result  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  case  in  Cheshire.  Professor  Brown  had  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  report : — 

“  Pleuro-pneunionia. — This  disease  has  materially  decreased  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  compared  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1886.  In  England  there  have  been  65  outbreaks  and  291 
cattle  attacked,  whereas  in  1886  there  were  81  outbreaks  and  419  cattle 
attacked,  showing  a  decrease  of  16  outbreaks  and  118  cattle  attacked.  In 
Scotland  the  outbreaks  have  increased  from  43  in  1886  to  112  in  1887,  and 
the  number  of  cattle  attacked  from  145  to  516. 

‘‘  Anthrax. — During  the  four  weeks  ending  March  25th  outbreaks  of  the 
above  disease  have  been  reported  in  the  following  counties  in  Great  Britain : — 
Banff,  Cheshire,  Dorset,  Dumfries,  Derby,  Essex,  Fife,  Forfar,  Hertford, 
Hereford,  Isle  of  Ely,  Linlithgow,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Notts,  Somerset,  and 
Sussex.  Eighty  animals  were  attacked,  of  which  four  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  remainder  died. 

“  Swine  Fever. — During  the  four  weeks  ending  March  26th  there  have  been 
589  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported,  and  2,491  swine  attacked.  The 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  England,  but  outbreaks  have  also  been  reported 
from  Wales  and  Scotland. 

“  Rabies. — Twenty-seven  cases  of  Rabies  in  dogs  have  been  reported  during 
the  last  month  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Derby,  Hants,  Lancashire,  Lincoln, 
Notts,  Salop,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Worcestershire,  and  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire.” 

The  report  having  been  presented,  Mr.  Martin  desired  to  have  information 
from  Professor  Brown  as  to  a  reported  outbreak  of  Anthrax  at  Whittlesea, 
near  Peterborough.  The  inspector  had  reported  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  Anthrax. 

Professor  Brown  was  unable  to  give  Mr.  Martin  any  definite  information 
on  the  case  mentioned,  as  so  many  cases  of  reported  outbreaks  had  been  made 
lately,  some  of  which  were  not  borne  out  by  the  inquiries  made.  Referring 
to  the  Cheshire  cases,  he  had  heard  from  the  veterinary  inspector  who  had 
gone  down  that  there  was  at  this  moment  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Anthrax  exists  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  animals  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  experiments  would  be  made  with  the  blood,  when  they  would  be  able  to 
determine  whether  the  outbreak  was  one  of  Anthrax  or  not. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Professor  Brown  stated  that  Mr.  Duguid’s 
opinion  (with  whom  he  had  only  had  about  five  minutes’  conversation  previous 
to  getting  to  the  Council)  was  that  the  disease  was  rather  a  lower  form  of, 
Swine  Fever  than  Anthrax. 

The  President  thought  that  if  Professor  Duguid  had  been  sent  down  at 
first  it  would  have  been  decided  whether  it  was  Anthrax  or  not. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  with  their  present  staff  they  were  unable  to 
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investigate  a  hundredth  part  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  this  country,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  staff  of  double  the  number  would  be 
extremely  useful,  and  for  whom  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

The  President  wished  to  point  out  that  the  Privy  Council  had  undertaken 
a  new  responsibity  in  the  Anthrax  Order  of  March  ist. 

Professor  Brown  having  further  answered  a  question  of  Mr.  Wells  in 
reference  to  their  travelling  inspectors,  the  report  was  adopted. 


The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal 
College: — ^John  Womack,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Durham,  who  graduated  in  1867; 
and  E.  W.  White,  of  SheffieM,  who  graduated  in  1878. 

We  have  received  notices  of  the  following  deaths  among  our  foreign 
colleagues  : 

In  Bavaria,  Professor  Ramoser,  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  Munich 
Veterinary  School,  aged  82  years. 

At  Buda-Pesth,  Professor  Zlamal,  of  the  Veterinary  school  there. 

In  Toulouse,  Professor  Jongla. 

In  Italy,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Corvini,  Director  of  the  Milan  Veterinary  School, 
and  Professor  Eletti  of  the  same  school;  at  Turin,  in  his  8ist  year. 
Professor  Felice  Perosino,  late  Director  of,  and  teacher  in,  the  Royal 
Veterinary  School  of  that  city. 

In  Spain,  Professors  Arrauz,  Ronquillo,  and  Leoncio  Gallego,  of  the  Madrid 
Veterinary  School,  are  dead.  The  latter  was  the  editor  of  the  principal 
Veterinary  periodical  in  Spain,  the  Veterinaria  Espanuola. 
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Gazette^  April  12th. 

Inspecting  Veterinary-Surgeon  William  Appleton  has  been  placed  on 
retired  pay.  Veterinary-Surgeon,  First  Class,  William  Albert  Russell,  to  be 
Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  W.  Appleton.  Dated  April  6th. 


0aU^  aitU 

Stray  Dogs  in  London. — According  to  an  official  police  return  the  number 
of  stray  dogs  taken  by  the  police  during  the  month  of  March  to  the  Dogs’ 
Home  was  1,246.  Twelve  were  killed  in  the  streets  as  mad  or  ferocious, 
eight  by  the  police,  and  four  by  civilians.  The  number  affected  with  Rabies 
was  2 ;  with  Epilepsy,  7  ;  Pleurisy,  i  ;  ferocious  or  savage,  2.  Sixty-five 
persons,  including  two  constables,  were  bitten  by  dogs  during  the  month. 

Damaging  Inoculation.-  A  French  paper  relates  a  mishap  which  may 
not  be  uninstructive.  A  veterinary  surgeon  in  France  had  been  supplied 
with  a  quantity  of  Swine  Plague  “vaccine,”  and  protectively  inoculated  a  lot 
of  swine  belonging  to  one  of  his  clients.  Unfortunately  the  pigs  died,  and 
the  veterinary  surgeon  had  to  reimburse  their  owner.  The  Echo  du  Midi 
states  that  he  is  about  to  bring  an  action  for  recovery  against  M.  Pasteur. 

Vaccination  and  Distemper. — M.  Dupuis,  of  Brussels,  has  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  vaccination 
on  puppies,  with  special  reference  to  its  power  of  protecting  them  from  the 
Distemper.  He  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  inoculate  them  with 
vaccine,  but  that  it  had  no  protective  influence  against  the  disease. 

Rabies  among  the  Deer  at  Richmond. — A  serious  outbreak  of  Rabies 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  among  the  deer  in  Richmond  Park,  and  a  large 
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number  of  the  animals  have  had  to  be  slaughtered.  The  outbreak  has  so  far 
been  confined  to  one  of  the  largest  herds  in  the  Park,  and  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  by  the  authorities. 

Explosion  in  a  Veterinary  Surgery. — A  few  days  ago  an  explosion 
occurred  in  the  surgery  of  Mr.  Joseph  Welsby,  veterinary  surgeon,  Mill-lane, 
West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  causing  serious  damage  and  injuring  a  young 
man,  who,  being  in  the  surgery  at  the  time,  had  his  face  burnt  and  his  hair 
and  eyebrows  singed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a 
bottle  of  ether.  This  is  worth  noting  as  a  warning. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — An  error  occurred  in  the  report  published  in  your  last  number,  due 
to  a  mistake  made  in  copying  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  (First-class)  R.  Poyser  is  stated  to  have  said  that  he 
should  like  to  see  as  much  of  the  manes  and  tails  done  away  with  on  ser¬ 
vice  as  is  possible.  The  word  “  tails”  should  be  omitted. 

Fred  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 


VETERINARY  THERAPEUTICS. 

Sir, — In  perusing  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  last  month  I  was  sur¬ 
prised,  when  reading  the  article  on  “  Veterinary  Therapeutics,”  to  find  the 
meagre  stock  of  drugs  considered  necessary  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession.  We  read  of  the  old  charlatan  carrying  his  stock 
of  drugs  and  instruments  in  his  wallet,  which  consisted  of  aloes,  salts,  a 
firing-iron,  and  a  fleam ;  but,  methinks,  in  these  progressive  times,  we 
should  require  a  greater  variety  of  medicines  for  scientific  treatment  and  ex¬ 
periment  than  the  supply  advocated  by  our  military  friend.  It  appears  that 
some  of  our  most  useful  drugs,  which  we  know  to  have  a  specific  action,  are 
now  condemned  as  being  worthless,  and  if  we  believe  it,  our  wonderful  cures 
of  the  past  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  more  to  good  luck  than  good 
management.  Let  us  hope  all  our  pharmaceutical  preparations  won’t  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthless,  otherwise  some  of  the  scientific  non-practical  men  will 
be  drifting  back  to  the  charlatan  system  of  treatment.  It , would  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  hear  what  drugs  are  useful,  as  it  seems  a  folly  in  these  times  of  com¬ 
petition  and  quackery  to  pay  heavy  drug  bills.  “  Country  V.S.’’ 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Sir, — At  page  302  of  last  month’s  issue,  and  under  the  title  “  The  Scottish 
Veterinary  Societies,”  I  read  that  “  Mr.  Rutherford  was  glad  he  had  not  any¬ 
thing  new  to  grapple  with.  He  had  also  heard  with  greatest  pleasure  that 
Professor  McCall  to  a  large  extent  admitted  his  (Mr.  Rutherford’s)  case,  and 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  retrogression.  He  could  correct  Professor 
McCall  with  regard  to  matters  in  Glasgow,  but  he  preferred  to  pass  them 
by.” 

Now,  as  I  contend  that  Mr.  Rutherford  did  not  “  pass  them  by,”  but  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  method  he  employed,  has  directed  more  attention  to  them 
than  if  he  had  there  and  then  entered  into  details,  and,  moreover,  as  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Rutherford  should  not  unburden  his  mind,  I  now  ask 
him  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  its  treatment  to  do  so. 

Veterinary  College,  Glasgow.  James  McCall. 
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INFECTIOUSNESS  OF  TETANUS. 

Dear  Sir,— »-I  beg  to  give  you  particulars  of  five  interesting  cases  of 
Tetanus  occurring  at  one  place — viz,,  at  The  Dean,  Kilmarnock,  the  residence 
of  J.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  Factor  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lady 
Ossington,  and,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  its  numerous  readers  have  ever  experienced 
anything  of  the  kind,  or  if  the  question  has  ever  been  asked  or  answered — Is 
Tetanus  infectious  ? 

Having  had  the  following  five  cases  at  the  above  place  in  little  more  than 
three  years,  it  has  been  repeatedly  asked  of  me,  and  answered  in  the  negative  ; 
Possibly  the  situation  has  something  to  do  with  the  recurrence  of  this 
disease  ? — which  I  shall  briefly  state.  Situated  in  a  valley  on  the  side  of  a 
river,  surrounded  by  hills,  except  in  direction  of  river,  in  close  proximity  to 
an  old  freestone  quarry,  which  is  now  filled  with  water,  although  kept  fresh 
by  a  regular  supply  from  the  stream  ;  also  an  old  castle,  part  of  wall  of  which 
forms  back  wall  of  stable,  where  light  horses  stand ;  the  stables  are  modern  ; 
the  average  number  of  horses  has  been  eighteen. 

1.  Traumatic;  a  grey  hunting  mare;  from  a  bad  over-reach  in  hunting- 
field;  wound  dressed  with  carbolic;  doing  well  till  eleventh  day,  when 
Tetanus  set  in.  Treatment :  Quiet  loose  box,  chloral  hydrate.  Belladonna  ex¬ 
tract,  Calabar  bean,  and  calomel,  with  cold,  wet  blanket  to  spine.  Destroyed 
on  eighth  day,  in  great  distress,  having  gone  down  during  night. 

2.  Idiopathic  ;  brown  Clydesdale  stud  mare,  in  foal ;  not  doing  any  work. 
Treatment :  Same  as  No.  i ;  no  chloral  hydrate.  Died  on  eleventh  day. 

3.  Idiopathic ;  Clydesdale  entire  roan  colt ;  going  at  grass.  Treatment : 
As  he  was  very  irritable,  believing  blood-letting  the  best  and  most  direct 
sedative  in  the  circumstances,  I  extracted  from  jugular  two  quarts  of  blood 
on  second  day ;  on  third  day  he  was  less  irritable,  and  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  in  two  weeks  was  convalescent.  Medicinal  treatment :  Calabar 
bean  and  calomel,  alternate  with  Belladonna  extract,  and,  externally,  hot 
blanket  to  spine  every  hour.  A  good  recovery. 

4.  Traumatic;  brown  carriage  mare;  injury  to  end  of  tail  after  docking, 
being  injured  on  two  occasions;  requiring  dressing,  and  styptic  applied  to 
stop  haemorrhage.  Tetanus  set  in  third  day ;  after  second  injury.  Treatment : 
Redocked  and  allowed  to  bleed  freely — Medicinal  and  other  treatment :  same 
as  last ;  and  also  made  a  good  recovery  in  about  four  weeks. 

5.  Traumatic;  brown  hunting  gelding  ;  injury  to  abdomen  in  hunting-field  ; 
wound  dressed  with  carbolic,  and  doing  well.  Horse  out  at  exercise; 
Tetanus  set  in  on  twelth  day.  Treatment — Medicinal  and  external ;  same  as 
last.  Destroyed  on  sixth  day. 

I  have  tried  blood-letting  in  several  other  cases,  but  with  no  good  results, 
although  both  cases  bled  in  foregoing  list  recovered. 

Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  March  26th.  Thos.  A.  Douglas,  M.R.C.V.S. 


RABIES  IN  EGYPT. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  for  March,  1887,  under  the  heading  of  “Notes  and 
News,’’  appeared  an  article  on  “Rabies  in  Cairo,”  in  which  it  stated  that  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  Rabies  in  Cairo ;  this  was  correct. 

The  first  case  of  Rabies  appeared  in  August  last ;  the  subject  was  a  terrier 
dog,  owner  in  army  of  occupation ;  but  “  that  t|ie  dog  has  bitten  several 
native  dogs,”  I  am  not  in  possession  of  evidence  to  corroborate  that 
statement,  which  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  your  correspondent  is  in  a 
position  to  establish  it  a  fact ;  until  such  is  done,  I  for  one  must  be  excused 
if  I  fail  to  believe  it. 

In  October,  1886,  a  child  was  reported  to  have  died  of  Rabies.  History 
of  case  reveals  that  six  weeks  previous  to  its  death  three  children  were 
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bitten  by  a  native  dog,  and  deceased  was  one  of  them.  The  child  refused 
to  drink  water,  showed  some  symptoms  of  convulsions,  and  it  was  considered 
a  true  case  of  Hydrophobia ;  but  I  for  one  am  rather  sceptical  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  other  two  children  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  Paris.  About  same  time  a  man  was  bitten  by  a  native  dog, 
and  forwarded  to  Paris ;  the  dog  was  killed  and  forwarded  to  me  to  make  a 
post-mortem.  Except  two  small  ulcers  in  stomach,  caused,  I  believe,  by 
animal  having  swallowed  sharp  pieces  of  bone,  and  back  and  head  one  mass 
of  bruises,  I  detected  nothing  abnormal. 

In  January,  1887,  a  European  dog,  the  property  of 'an  Austrian,  showed  rather 
suspicious  symptoms  ;  was  placed  by  M.  Piot  and  myself  under  observation, 
and  in  four  days  it  died.  A  post-mortem  was  made,  and  we  were  of  the 
opinion  it  was  a  true  case  of  Rabies.  Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  ;  fourteen 
days  after  the  operation  one  died  suddenly  of  congested  lungs  ;  on  fifteenth 
day  the  other  rabbit  showed  symptons  of  Facial  Paralysis  (spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  muscles  of  neck,  lost  all  power  of  raising  its  head),  and  at  3  p.m. 
died.  This  was  probably  the  Paralytic  form  of  Rabies. 

The  owner  of  the  dog  in  question  was  bitten  by  the  dog,  and  the  Austrian 
Consul,  being  informed  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  circumstances,  imme¬ 
diately  forwarded  her  to  Pasteur.  In  May  last  (1886)  a  cat  was  reported  to 
have  bitten  two  employes  in  the  Domains  Administration  in  Upper  Egypt. 
M.  Piot,  principal  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  above  administration,  made 
two  days  after  death  2i  post-morte^n  examination  of  the  cat ;  inoculated  two 
rabbits,  which,  I  believe,  died  from  Septicaemia ;  thought  it  a  possible  case 
of  Rabies,  and  the  two  employes  were  forwarded  to  Pasteur.  From  evi¬ 
dence  produced  I  failed  to  agree  with  M.  Plot’s  diagnosis. 

In  the  same  month,  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  wolf  was  reported  to  have  bitten 
about  twelve  people,  principally  women  and  children.  The  wolf  was 
eventually  killed.  I  believe  it  is  customary  for  women  and  children  in  the 
mornings  to  go  outside  the  villages  to  defecate,  and  whilst  performing  this 
act,  the  wolf  appeared  to  have  sprung  upon  its  victims,  and  made,  as  I 
thought,  a  most  determined  attempt  to  obtain  something  to  eat.  In  one  case 
it  was  seen  standing  over  a  child,  consuming  a  portion  of  its  head.  I  saw 
the  child  afterwards,  and  observed  a  considerable  portion  of  flesh  and  skin 
removed.  Some  doctors  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  undoubted  case 
of  Rabies,  but  I  could  not  share  their  views.  To  this  day  not  one  person 
who  was  bitten  by  the  wolf  has  ever  showed  any  symptoms  of  Rabies. 

Since  October  last,  I  have  had  several  dogs  under  observation,  supposed 
to  have  been  rabid,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  bitten  some  unfortunate 
individual,  but  not  one  case  of  Rabies,  save  the  one  above  mentioned,  could 
I  detect.  The  article  further  states  that  “  a  good  many  people  have  been 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs  and  have  died  of  Hydrophobia.”  This,  in  absence  of 
other  evidence,  I  refused  to  allow  to  be  accepted  as  a  correct  statement, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  totally  untrue.  “  Some  five  or  six  thousand  native  dogs 
have  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  many  rabid  dogs  still  remain.’' 
This  statement  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  five  or  six  thousand  dogs 
that  have  been  killed  were  rabid,  and  hence  their  destruction.  This  is  not 
the  case.  It  is,  I  believe,  usual  each  year  to  destroy  a  few  hundred  dogs, 
otherwise  they  would  become  too  numerous  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  Rabies 
having  appeared  in  Cairo,  a  larger  number  has  been  destroyed  this  year  than, 
I  believe,  in  former  years.  ‘‘That  many  rabid  dogs  still  remain,”  I  do  not,  with 
your  correspondent,  believe,  who  perhaps  is  in  possession  of  facts  to  warrant 
such  a  belief  if  so  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  for  information  on  the 
subject,  when  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  grapple  with  the  disease.  The  above 
will  give  the  readers  of  your  journal  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  Rabies  in 
Cairo,  and  thinking  it  my  duty  to  offer  the  facts  of  the  outbreak  of  Rabies 
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in  Cairo  is  my  excuse  for  asking  you,  sir,  to  permit  this  letter  to  appear  in 
your  journal,  William  Littlewood, 

Board  of  Health,  Cairo,  March  13th.  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector, 

THE  REJECTION  OF  STUDENTS,  RELEGATING  THEM  TO  THEIR 
STUDIES,  AND  THE  THREE  SESSIONS. 

Sir, — The  ratio  of  rejections  of  students  at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly 
heavy — perhaps  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Many  of  them  are 
found  more  incompetent,  more  deficient  in  practical  knowledge,  than  they 
were  when  they  had  only  two  sessions  at  college.  Then  both  the  student  and 
the  teacher  felt  bound  to  make  an  effort — they  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
The  student  has  now  more  time  on  his  hands  to  waste  and  to  loaf  about.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  be  in  a  hurry — time  enough  yet ^ 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  if  we  decide  (as  some  persons  are  inclined)  to 
have  another  session  added  to  the  college  curriculum,  it  will  be  worse  still, 
and  even  a  greater  percentage  of  rejections  will  be  the  result.  The  students 
are  now  largely  supplied  from  a  different  class  than  formerly  ;  they  are  men 
who  have  seen  little  of  sick  or  lame  horses. 

When  the  third  session  was  inaugurated.  Professor  Simonds  said  :  “  This 
third  session  is  asked  for,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  devote  it 
to  practical  teaching — to  give  the  student  that  instruction  we  are  unable  to 
give  him  in  two  sessions.”  Now  time  has  proved  that  it  acts  prejudicially; 
tt  is  a  fruitful  source  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits — in  short,  the  reverse  of  im¬ 
provement  is  the  case.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  the  student,  and  a  waste  of 
money  to  the  parents,  many  of  whom  can  ill  afford  it. 

Again,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  relegating  the 
unsuccessful  students  to  their  studies  ;  it  is  attended  with  no  improvement 
in  them,  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  students  come  up  again  and  again, 
not  a  bit  better.  It  appears  that  the  students  who  presented  themselves 
from  the  Dick  College  last  January  were  a  bad  lot;  many  of  their  faces  were 
quite  familiar  to  the  Examiners.  I  sympathise  deeply  with  Professor  Walley 
in  having  such  a  lot — a  lot  that  possibly  no  teacher  could  teach.  Their 
characters  are  proved  by  their  conduct  in  the  streets. 

It  appears  the  three  students  that  passed  out  of  the  twelve  passed  only  by 
“  the  skin  of  their  teeth  ’’ ;  and  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  derived  in  relega¬ 
ting  students  to  their  studies,  it  would  have  been  for  their  good  to  have  done 
it,  instead  of  passing  them.  With  regard  to  the  nine  students  relegated  for 
six  months,  it  was  purely  for  their  benefit,  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
it.  It  is  always  done,  hoping  that  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  students  ; 
there  is  no  other  object  in  doing  it.  The  Examiners,  who  are  men  of  high 
character  and  devotion  to  their  profession,  are  the  judges  ;  they  are  the  only 
judges.  We  have  full  confidence  in  their  competency  and  in  their  desire  to 
act  justly.  But  we  must  not  blink  this  matter  ;  is  it  worth  our  while  to  rele¬ 
gate  students  to  their  studies  at  all  ?  It  is  nearly  always  found,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  any  beneficial  results  to  the  student.  The 
only  legitimate  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  either  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  of  little  or  no  use,  or  else  that  such  students  are  invulnerable  to  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  are  driven  to  this  conclusion  ;  there  is  no  getting  out  of  it.  Many 
of  such  students  have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  the  sooner  they  give  it  up 
the  better. 

I  maintain  if  a  student  cannot  be  made  fit  to  pass  in  two  sessions  he  can¬ 
not  in  three  or  in  four  sessions.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  I  am  borne 
out  in  this  by  every  good  and  earnest  student,  by  the  head  of  the  profession, 
the  President,  the  Principal  of  the  London  College,  and  many  other  most 
eminent  and  excellent  men.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conviction  after  much 
study  of  the  question  during  fifty-three  years’  experience  in  my  profession. 
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having  watched  it  with  a  close  observation  in  the  college  and  out  of  the 
college,  both  in  the  examination  of  the  students  and  in  their  efficiency  after¬ 
wards  in  the  sick-box.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  numbers  of  students 
are  passed  who  ought  not  have  been  passed.  Some  of  the  men  are  no  credit 
to  any  calling  ;  they  are  a  disgrace  to  our  profession.  I  know  the  Examiners 
have  much  more  pleasure  in  passing  students  then  in  rejecting  them. 

But  let  us  look  this  question  fairly  in  the  face ;  is  there  no  hitch  in  the 
machinery  elsewhere  ?  Has  the  student  every  chance  given  him  ?  Has  he 
ample  opportunity  offered  him  to  gain  the  practical  knowledge  which  he  is 
expected  to  possess  when  he  presents  himself  before  the  Examiners  ?  Has 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  sick  and  lame  cases 
at  college  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge,  and  become  familiar 
with  disease  in  its  various  forms  and  phases  in  the  living  animal  ?  If  he 
has  not,  how  can  we,  I  would  ask,  expect  him  to  be  anything  else  than 
incompetent  in  practical  knowledge  ?  Are  we  not  told  by  some  of  the 
principals  of  colleges  that  that  student  is  the  best  who  comes  to  college 
wholly  innocent  of  all  horse  knowledge?  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  such  utter 
folly  can  be  conceived,  much  less  uttered  in  public. 

Now  let  me  ask  in  all  earnestness,  and  in  all  sincerity,  is  it  reasonable,  is 
it  conceivable,  that  a  student  who  has  had  little  or  no  chance  of  becoming 
proficient  in  manipulative  dexterity,  or  in  getting  a  full  knowledge  of  disease, 
be  equal  to  the  one  who  has  for  years  been  fully  engaged  amongst  sick  and 
lame  horses,  and  has  become  familiar  with  every  phase  of  disease  ?  Which 
student  would  acquit  himself  best  before  the  Examiners  ?  There  are  some 
persons  who  differ  from  me,  who  are  apparently  interested  in  defending 
existing  arrangements.  To  such,  I  simply  say,  do  you  not  see  that  great 
gaunt  fact  standing  before  your  face — incompetence  in  the  student  in  practical 
knowledge.  All  the  ingeniously  devised  explanation  of  teachers  will  not 
suffice,  or  be  a  substitute  for  the  absence  of  this  knowledge.  There  it 
stands,  a  disgrace  to  the  student  and  to  the  teacher.  I  maintain  that  what¬ 
ever  instruction  be  given,  that  must  not  be  neglected  which  will  the  better  fit 
him  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  examination  successfully,  and  which  will  also 
prepare  him  to  confront  and  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  many  and  varied 
cases  met  with  in  general  practice.  This  is  the  point  after  all,  to  which  both 
teachers,  students,  and  Examiners  should  apply  themselves  most  assiduously 
and  most  determinedly;  all  other  matters  are  of  second-rate  importance. 

After  all,  good  may  come  out  of  evil.  This  disturbance  in  Edinburgh  may 
cause  a  better  method  to  be  adopted,  and  in  future  none  but  those  students 
fairly  fit  to  go  up  before  the  Examiners  will  be  permitted  to  present  them¬ 
selves.  One  redeeming  feature  I  see  in  it  is,  that  the  Examiner  who  is  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Scotch  students  is  not  an  Englishman.  How  would  the 
student  get  on  if  the  whole  Board  of  Examimers  consisted  of  such  men — 
men  of  his  nationality  ? 

I  hope  I  have  placed  before  my  readers  various  considerations  and 
matters  which  may  induce  them  to  believe  that  whatever  my  action  has  been, 
it  has  been  directed  to  one  object  only,  and  that  is  for  the  good  of  my 
profession. 

Manchester.  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


THOUGHTS  ON  READING  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  THE  MARCH 
“JOURNAL,’'  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  DICK  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Sir, — I  deeply  regret  the  recent  disturbances  at  the  above  College,  and  I 
must  allow  the  behaviour  of  the  students  was  disgraceful,  and  not  calculated 
to  raise  our  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  and  whatever  injustice  they 
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may  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  Examiner  was  wrongly  and,  without  doubt, 
thoughtlessly  resented.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  fully  convinced  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  such  an  outburst  of  ill-feeling. 

Your  correspondent,  “North  Briton,”  appears  to  me  to  forget  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  once  a  “  newly-fledged  student,”  and,  I  daresay,  made  many  foolish 
mistakes ;  but,  may  be,  veterinary  surgeons  north  of  Tweed  rarely,  if  ever, 
err.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  F.R.C.V.S.,  who  holds  a  very  high  position 
in  our  profession,  and  at  the  present  time  occupies  a  seat  on  our  Council,  and 
a  gentleman  whom  I  am  proud  to  know  and  respect,  say,  “A  man  who  says 
he  never  made  a  mistake  is  either  a  great  fool  or  has  done  nothing ;  ”  and  as  I 
could  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  call  “  North  Briton”  a  fool,  I  attach  the 
latter  portion  of  the  adage  to  his  name. 

“Sack”  seems  to  think  it  advisable  to  write  under  an  assumed  name ; 
therefore  we  cannot  tell  at  what  college  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies ;  I 
should  say,  not  at  the  above,  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  a  design  against 
that  institution,  or  its  teachers,  perhaps  both.  I  would  like  to  remind  him 
that  there  is  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  examination  for  our  diploma, 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  is  not  customary  for  the  professors  to 
be  present  at  the  practical  portion  of  the  examination,  though  they  frequently 
are  at  the  theoretical,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  for  the  grievance  to  have  arisen 
at  the  former  as  the  latter. 

Then  the  professors  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  “grossly  neglected  their 
duties  to  the  students,  etc.”  My  experience  with  veterinary  students  has 
been  tolerably  large  and  rather  recent,  and  I  have  always  found  them  to  have 
a  deep  sense  of  honour  and  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  quick  to  resent 
any  injustice,  a  quality  which  1  think  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for. 

I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Tom  C.  Fletcher’s  remarks,  and  I  hope  enquiries  will 
be  instituted  both  on  behalf  of  the  students  and  the  Examiner ;  I  use  the 
singular,  as  I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  injustice  and  animosity  is  against  one 
Examiner,  and  one  only. 

That,  my  dear  sir,  seems  to  me  rather  peculiar ;  for  if  the  students  had 
acted  without  the  slightest  provocation,  surely  they  would  have  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  whole  of  the  examining  body  and  not  on  one  particular 
Examiner,  together  with  other  gentlemen  (I  am  sure  they  greatly  respect) 
who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  with  him.  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  or  rather 
writes,  “five  years  ago  bad  feeling  was  evinced  towards  one  particular 
member  of  the  examining  board.”  That  I  fully  believe,  and  I  can  speak  of 
a  more  recent  date,  when  I  was  personally  connected  with  the  Examiners, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  repeat  the  remarks  then  made  in  reference  to  this 
special  examiner,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  were  anything  but  complimentary ; 
and  they  emanated,  not  from  rejected  students,  but  from  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  fortunate  enough  to  pass. 

“  An  Old  Practitioner  ”  satisfies  himself  at  once  who  is  in  the  right  and  who 
in  the  wrong  ;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  I  question  if  old  practitioners  are  not  less  able 
to  form  an  opinion  in  this  matter  (as  to  whether  or  not  there  existed  a  cause 
for  complaint)  than  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  with  this 
individual  Examiner  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  those  gentlemen  come 
forward  and  express  their  opinions  in  print,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  well  as  our  respected  Council,  may  judge  for  themselves,  when  I 
have  little  doubt  but  what  the  Council  (and  I  trust,  supported  by  every 
M.R.C.V.S.)  will  adopt  suitable  measures  to  redress  the  aggrieved  party  or 
parties.  John  Blakeway. 

Birmingham,  2^rd  March,  1887. 


Sir, — I  have  been  much  surprised  that  more  of  your  correspondents  have 
not  written  to  express  their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  students  who  took 
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part  in  the  late  assault  on  the  Examiners  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  at  the  con¬ 
duct  (far  worse  to  my  mind)  of  the  Professor  who  took  the  chair  at  the  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  of  Dick’s  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  veterinary  surgeons 
of  the  future  are  not  going  to  be  tutored  by  men  of  his  class ;  if  they  are, 
they  will  not  raise  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  When  I  was  at 
college  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  often  heard  students  who  went  by  the  name  of 
chronics,”  and  also  those  who  never  read  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  exami¬ 
nation,  say  “  So-and-so  plucked  me  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  examine  ;  he  won’t  pass 
any  one,  if  he  can  help  it.”  Now,it  is  a  strange  thing,  but  I  heard  the  same  thing 
said  by  different  students,  and  at  different  times,  of  nearly  all  the  Examiners. 
For  my  own  part,  I  thought  all  the  Examiners  at  each  of  the  examinations 
were  most  kind  and  considerate.  Of  course,  if  there  is  an  incompetent 
Examiner  on  the  board,  he  should  at  once  be  asked  “by  our  Council  ”  to 
resign,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  give  every  consideration  to  any  com¬ 
plaints  made  to  them  “  in  a  proper  manner  ”  by  students  or  professors. 

A  Country  Vet. 


NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  ask  the 
gentleman  who  forwarded  me  a  postal  order  (issued  at  Devonshire  Street  on 
March  14th,  1887)  which  I  received  on  March  15th — with  no  name  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  sender,  beyond  the  London  postmark  on  the  envelope — to  forward 
his  name,  and  I  will  remit  a  receipt  for  it. 

Also  to  remind  those  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions  to  do  so  at 
once,  as  the  expenses  of  the  Association  have  been  exceptionally  heavy  this 
year,  and  the  Treasurer  has  not  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  meet  the  liabilities 
of  the  Association  unless  some  of  the  arrears  are  paid  in. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  those  members  who  have 
not  yet  sent  in  answers  to  the  question  on  “  The  Horse  Shoeing  Forge,”  to 
kindly  do  so  at  once,  and  remit  them  to 

Downing-street,  Cambridge.  Geo.  A.  Banham,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 


VETERINARY  JOURNALISM. 

Sir, — A  writer  who  signs  himself  “  Amicus  ”  in  your  March  number  of  the 
Journal,  attacks  me  in  unmeasured  terms  for  what  he  considers  “fouling  my 
nest,”  because  I  have  expressed  my  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Jotcmal  of  Comparative  Medicme  and  Surgery^  which  that  journal  has  now 
achieved,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  other  countries  also. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  regarding  the 
merits  and  general  finish  of  that  journal  as  it  is  now  issued  by  its  present 
editors,  or  giving  “Amicus”  an  opportunity  of  again  giving  vent  to  his 
private  feelings  towards  myself  or  towards  the  editors  of  the  above-mentioned 
periodical,  I  may  only  refer  to  your  own  remarks  in  the  Journal  for  March 
last,  on  page  176,  which  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  itself  to  secure 
a  not  too  narrow  circle  of  readers  for  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

I  may  state  here  at  once,  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  publication  of  any 
journal  in  particular,  as  “  Amicus  ”  appears  to  possess,  except  my  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  any  journal  which  deals  with  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  the  profession  I  would  see  advanced  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  and  whose  chief  aim  has  been  for  very  many  years,  I  believe,  the 
improvement  of  its  literature,  and  not  as  “  Amicus  ”  would  probably  desire  it, 
the  settlement  of  private  interests  at  stake  in  special  cases.  I  may  inform 
“Amicus”  that,  were  he  to  undertake  to  publish  a  journal  of  the  same 
scientific  tone  and  high  standard  as  the  one  of  Comparative  Medicine  and 
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Surgery  admittedly  is,  I  would  gladly  subscribe  for  it,  as  for  any  other  of 
equal  merit. 

Amicus”  is  jealous  of  my  “notoriety”  in  the  “ Western  Hemisphere,” 
of  which  he  speaks  at  length  in  his  communication ;  but  as  this  is  an  entirely 
private  matter,  I  will  pass  his  remark  unnoticed. 

In  conclusion,  “  Amicus  ”  hopes  he  will  hear  no  more  of  me,  nor  of 
my  communications.  Why  not?  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  more  of 
“Amicus.” 

Jubbulpore,  2ph  March,  1887.  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D. 

DEGENERATING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago,  having  selected  a  country  district  in  which  there 
was  no  qualified  practitioner,  I  determined  to  commence  practice  there. 

I  have  now  just  got  settled  and  am  beginning  to  get  known,  when  another 
professional  man  thinks  fit  to  oppose  me,  and  has  sent  circulars  to  all  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  except  me. 

Now,  don’t  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  form  on  his  part  had  he 
either  called  on  me  in  the  first  instance,  or  at  least  favoured  me  with  a 
circular  ? 

I  enclose  you  a  card  of  another  veterinary  surgeon,  which  was  given  to  me 
the  other  day.  Comment  on  this  is,  I  think,  needless. 

April  leph,  1887.  “  The  Man  from  Shropshire.” 

[The  card  enclosed  is  certainly  a  very  disgraceful  production. — Ed.  V.  J.] 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  above  association  will  take  place  in  the  Medical 
Institute,  Hope-street,  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  May,  when  Prof.  Robertson  has 
kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Surgery  of  the  Head  and  Face.” 

_ H.  Sumner,  Hon,  Sec. 

Communications  and  Reports  held  over  this  month  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc..  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  F.  Billings,  Nebraska,  U.S.A. ; 
T.  A.  Douglas,  Kilmarnock ;  J.  Blakeway,  Birmingham  ;  W.  Littlewood,  Cairo ; 
R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Lahore ;  F.  W.  Barling,  Edinburgh  ;  A.  Hunter,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ;  W.  F.  Weese  and  L.  R.  Brady,  Ontario  ;  N.  Smith,  London ;  A.  Baird, 
Edinburgh  ;  J.  G.  Cross,  Shrewsbury  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  H.  Helsham-Jones, 
Woodbridge  ;  A.  Broad,  London ;  F.  Gooch,  Stamford ;  F.  Eassie,  York  ;  G.  H. 
Fenton,  A.V.D.,  Kamptee ;  “A  Country  Vet.”;  E.  W.  Hoare ;  W.  Penhale, 
Exeter;  E.  A.  Hollingham,  Tunbridge  Wells ;  Dr.  Duncan,  Toronto  ;  J.  Dowling, 
London  ;  “  The  Man  from  Shropshire.” 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  fV.  S.  Adams,  Stable  Management  and  a  Few  of  the 
Diseases  of  Horses  in  India ;  IV.  Axe,  Report  of  an  Outbreak  of  Diphtheria  at 
Frimley ;  E.  A.  Ormerod,  Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects  and  Common 
Farm  Pests  ;  A.  Vachetta,  La  Chirurgia  Speciale  degli  Animali  Domestici. 


Journals,  etc.:  Archiv  f.  WissenschaftUche  und  Praktische  Thierheilkunde ; 
Veterinary  Review ;  Agriculture;  Annates  de  Medecine  VSterinaire ;  Mark  Lane 
Express ;  Echo  Veterinaire ;  Journal  de  Med.  VSterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie ;  Live 
Stock  Journal;  Revue  Veterinaire  ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Lancet;  Reper- 
torium  der  Thierheilkunde ;  Journal  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  ; 
Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Recueil  de  Midecine  Veterinaire ;  British  Medical 
Journal;  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal;  Wochenschrift  fur 
Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  London  Medical  Record. 


Newspapers:  Madras  Mail;  Scottish  Leader  ;  Edinburgh  Evening  Mail ;  Scots¬ 
man  ;  Asian  ;  Leeds  Mercury  ;  Montreal  Gazette. 
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MELANOSIS  IN  A  BULLOCK. 

BY  E.  WALLIS  HOARE,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  CORK. 

The  subject  was  a  three-year-old  bullock,  colour  brown,  marked 
with  white,  rather  poor  in  condition,  presenting  a  large  tumour 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  ear,  which  the  owner  requested  me  to 
remove.  The  history  given  was,  that  a^bout  a  year  ago  a  small 
enlargement  was  noticed  in  this  region,  which  gradually  increased 
in  size,  until  it  attained  its  present  enormous  proportions. 

The  tumour  was  round  in  shape,  and  its  base  was  narrow  in 
comparison  to  its  size,  but  quite  broad  enough  to  give  suspicions 
of  a  large  vascular  supply.  It  was  hard  and  firm  in  consistence, 
except  at  its  extreme  lower  part,  which  was  becoming  soft  and 
very  foetid. 

The  animal  was  cast,  and  as  the  base  of  the  tumour  was  too 
broad  and  tough  for  excision  by  the  chain  ecraseur,  and  a  wire 
one  not  being  at  hand,  it  was  dissected  out  with  a  scalpel,  and  the 
haemorrhage  from  the  external  smaller  blood-vessels  arrested  by 
the  actual  cautery ;  and  as  the  ear  was  completely  involved  in  the 
diseased  process,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  that  organ  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tumour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tumour  some  very  large  blood-vessels  were 
found,  which  required  the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  as  proper 
assistance  was  not  at  hand,  this  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  tumour,  when  removed,  weighed  thirty  pounds,  and,  on 
being  cut  into,  was  very  firm  in  consistence,  except  at  its  lower 
part,  which  was  soft,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured 
foetid  fluid  escaped. 

The  colour  of  the  tumour  was  deep  black,  and  on  section  a 
marbled  appearance  was  presented.  Portions  placed  in  water  in 
a  very  short  time  coloured  it  a  deep  black.  The  case  up  to  the 
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present  is  doing  well,  and  as  there  are  no  other  external  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  disease,  and  the  animal  appears  healthy  in  other 
respects,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  operation  being  successful,  but 
the  recurrent  nature  of  this  affection  makes  its  treatment  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

I  may  state  that  the  wound  was  dressed  with  antiseptic  dress¬ 
ings,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  portion  of  the  tumour  was  forwarded  to  Professor  Williams, 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  who  kindly  examined  it 
microscopically,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  Melanosis. 


RABIES  IN  CATTLE. 

BY  DR.  FRANK  S.  BILLINGS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PATHO-BACTERIO- 

LOGICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NEBRASKA.  i  r'  4-  j  r  .  n 

\Lo7iiinued from  page  332.) 

The  phenomena  observed  in  this  animal,  together  with  those  seen 
by  me,  and  reported  to  me,  which  correspond  in  every  particular  to 
the  above  striking  phenomenon,  have  lead  me  to  adopt  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  these  cases  were  due  to  the  bite  of  the  dog  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  they  were,  and  could  be  nothing  else  than  Rabies. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Vance  reported  the  same 
singular  actions  in  this  steer,  every  time  he  offered  it  water. 

Personal  intra-vital  and  necroscopical  observations.— Th.Q  animals 
seen  previously  by  me  were  two  in  number,  and  were  killed  at  my 
orders  August  19  and  28  respectively.  They  belonged  to  Mr. 
Vance,  and  were  out  of  his  herd,  out  of  which  nine  cattle  have 
already  died,  and  one  still  living,  which  is  being  kept  in  order  that 
the  organs  may  become  more  intensely  complicated. 

The  first  animal  I  observed  was  in  a  very  strong  pen,  built  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose,  at  one  end  of  the  pasture  in  which  the 
balance  of  the  herd  were  grazing,  but  out  of  sight,  on  account  of  a 
grove  of  trees.  This  animal  was  a  red  steer,  two  years  old ;  it 
was  in  a  tolerable  fair  condition,  but  I  was  told  that  it  was 
emaciating  very  fast.  As  we  approached  the  pen,  from  a  distance, 
we  stopped  to  observe  it.  It  at  first  stood  still,  but  bellowed 
almost  continuously,  the  voice  being  hoarse  and  of  a  peculiar 
rasping  dulness  ;  this  bellowing  increased  as  it  heard  our  approach. 
As  we  neared  the  pen  and  made  any  unusual  movements  it  would 
rush  furiously  towards  the  point  from  which  the  noise  came  until 
it  brought  up  against  the  timbers  of  the  fence.  If  we  remained 
still  it  would  cease  to  move  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  move 
listlessly  and  apparently  blindly  from  place  to  place,  its  movements 
were  at  such  times  weak  and  tottering,  with  crossing  of  the 
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posterior  extremities  and  dropping  of  these  at  times,  at  others  it 
would  knuckle  forward,  or  even  fall  on  its  knees,  but  would 
immediately  recover.  One  e3^e  was  amaurotic,  the  pupil  of  the 
other  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  cloudiness  of  the  corner  from 
injury  from  the  wire  fencing  between  the  timbers  of  the  pen. 
When  caught  it  was  extremely  wild  and  ferocious,  especially  to 
several  strangers  who  were  in  the  field,  who  had  to  climb  trees  to 
escape  its  charges.  So  far  as  known,  it  was  the  fifth  day  of  its 
illness  when  I  saw  it.  It  frequently  attempted  to  pass  manure, 
but  only  succeeded  in  evacuating  small  masses  of  a  pultaceous 
consistency.  The  passages  of  urine  were  frequent  and  in  small 
quantities.  On  food  and  water  being  placed  before  it,  it  would 
try  to  eat  or  drink,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  the  food  or  water  escaping 
again  both  by  the  nose  and  mouth. 

Autopsy. — Having  observed  the  animal  as  long  as  the  time  at 
my  command  would  allow,  I  ordered  it  to  be  shot  through  the  heart. 
No  outside  markings  worthy  of  note.  On  cutting  through  the  skin 
a  black-blue-red  fluid  exuded  from  the  cut  vessels,  which  soon 
coagulated  and  became  red  on  contact  with  the  air.  No  exuda¬ 
tion  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  '  Bladder  empty.  Peritoneum 
abdominalis  normal.  The  small  intestines  were  of  a  pink-red 
colour ;  the  larger  ones  somewhat  so.  Mesenterial  blood-vessels 
engorged  with  blood,  as  well  as  those  of  the  omentum ;  the 
mesenterial  lymph  glands  were  swollen,  the  parenchyma,  on  cross 
section,  being  juicy  and  of  a  pink-red  colour.  The  spleen  was 
somewhat  enlarged  but  not  degenerated,  nor  did  it  contain  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  blood.  As  the  disease  had  been  pronounced 
to  be  Anthrax  by  some  persons,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a 
suitable  microscope  to  test  that  question.  No  bacillus  Anthracis  in 
the  blood. 

The  liver  and  kidneys  were  somewhat  swollen  with  blood,  but 
there  was  neither  clouded  swelling  nor  parenchymatous  complica¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  a  microscopical  examination  could  determine. 

The  fauces  were  somewhat  swollen  and  covered  with  a  viscid 
substance  ;  large  vessels  injected ;  larynx  swollen  and  vessels  en¬ 
gorged  ;  the  clinical  phenomena  indicated  that  there  was  paralysis 
of  the  active  muscles  of  these  parts  as  well  as  the  oesophagus. 

The  oesophagus  presented  a  singular  appearance,  being  distended, 
from  its  superior  ostium,  to  about  the  size  of  a  Bologna  sausage, 
down  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  posterior  aorta. 
On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  with  partially- 
masticated  corn  and  fodder,  which  terminated  in  a  bolus  of  the 
latter  at  the  point  mentioned.  This  bolus  was  not  large  and  could 
have  easily  passed  on  to  the  rumen  had  it  not  been  for  the  lamed 
condition  of  the  muscularis.  As  the  same  clinical  phenomena  have 
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been  seen  in  all  the  other  animals  with  regard  to  swallowing  either 
food  or  drink,  and  though  this  condition  of  the  oesophagus  was  not 
seen  in  the  other  necroscopy,  still  I  do  not  think  it  had  anything 
particular  to  do  with  the  ability  of  this  animal  to  swallow  more  than 
the  others,  but  rather  have  been  due  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscularis  of  this  portion  of  the  digestive  tract, 
very  early  in  the  disease,  which  caught  the  food,  as  it  were,  in  its 
passage  towards  the  rumen. 

Lungs,  heart,  and  pleura  normal. 

The  rumen  and  reticulum  were  well  filled  with  ingesta,  in  a  some¬ 
what  dry  condition ;  the  omasum  was  the  hardest  I  ever  saw,  both 
to  the  touch  and  in  its  resistance  to  the  knife;  the  interlabial 
spaces  were  completely  packed  with  very  dry  material.  No  signs 
of  inflammatory  irritation  were  to  be  seen  in  the  linings  of  either 
of  these  anterior  stomachs. 

Abomasum,  empty;  the  mucosa  was  somewhat  swollen,  and  of 
an  intense,  deep  pink-red  colour,  but  free  from  catarrhal  effusion  or 
haemorrhages. 

The  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine  was  likewise  of  a  diffuse  pink- 
red  colour,  but  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the  fourth  stomach,  while 
that  of  the  large  intestine  was  still  less  so. 

The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  was  semi-fluid,  but  became 
thicker  and  thicker  as  one  approached  the  rectum.  On  opening 
the  brain  (which  should  always  be  done  first,  but  in  this  case  the 
description  accidentally  comes  last)  there  was  found  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  reddish  aqueous  fluid  between  the  pachia  and  lepto 
meninx,  the  vessels  of  the  latter  were  distended  with  blood  ;  the 
large  sinuses  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  grey  substance  was 
of  a  moderately  deep  pinkish-red,  and  even  the  white  had  a  some¬ 
what  reddish  tinge ;  the  cut  surface  was  moist  and  glistening,  and 
disturbed  by  numerous  ecchymotic  spots  which  ended  diffusely  into 
surrounding  tissues.  A  dark  coloured  fluid  oozed  from  the  cut 
vessels.  Each  of  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  over  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  red,  aqueous  fluid  ;  the  vessels  of  the  Choroid  plexus 
were  much  distended  and  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  medulla  oblongata  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
redness,  lustrous  appearance  of  the  cut  surface,  which  was  disturbed 
by  numerous  diffusely  terminating  ecchymotic  spots. 

The  results  of  the  autopsy  made  August  28  were  exactly  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  stuffed  condition  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  previously  mentioned. 

Third  necropsy, — November  8.  Took  the  train  early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  Drs.  Bowhill  and  Thomas,  anticipating  that 
Mr.  Vance’s  steer  would  be  much  worse.  Found  my  anticipations 
correct,  as  Mr.  Vance  had  just  harnessed  his  horse  to  go  to  town 
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and  telegraph  me.  He  reported  that  the  steer  had  become  much 
worse,  and  very  furious  at  times,  having  injured  one  of  his  arms 
with  his  horns  when  trying  to  place  a  bucket  of  water  in  its  pen. 

Status  prcesens. — Marked  signs  of  emaciation  since  we  last  saw  it 
on  the  fifth :  had  not  eaten  or  drank  since.  Eyes  blood-shot  and 
wild  looking  ;  veins  of  retina  markedly  injected.  Very  excited 
upon  the  least  movement  on  our  part,  and  bellowed  every  other 
moment.  Stamped  with  fore  feet,  and  tore  furiously  around  the 
pen.  On  a  small  water-trough  being  put  in  the  pen  it  went  for  it 
with  intense  fury,  so  much  so  that  we  put  poles  in  and  distracted 
its  attention  so  we  could  remove  it,  as  there  was  great  fear  that  it 
would  break  the  barriers  down.  Urination  frequent. 

Shot  through  the  heart  by  Dr.  Thomas. 

While  standing  and  bleeding  it  passed  about  a  pint  of  a  thick 
manure,  which  it  immediately  turned  round  to  and  tried  to  eat ; 
soon  dropped  in  its  tracks. 

Necroscopy  was  made  by  Drs.  Bowhill  and  Thomas,  as  I  had  a 
wounded  finger. 

Brain. — On  removing  the  cranium,  the  large  sinuses  were  found 
filled  with  a  blue-red  semi-coagulated  fluid ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
were  very  much  distended  with  a  dark  blue-red  fluid  and  extended 
above  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  grey  substance  had  an 
abnormally  red  shade  ;  cut  surface  moist  and  glistening  ;  the  same 
for  the  white  substance.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  was  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  straw-coloured  fluid.  The  ventricles  contained  a 
quantity  of  a  red,  aqueous  fluid;  the  vessels  of  the  plexus  distended. 
The  medulla  oblongata  was  surrounded  by  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
a  fluid  of  a  straw  colour,  the  longitudinal  veins  of  the  spinal  canal 
were  found  distended  by  a  dark  blue-red  fluid.  The  cut  surface  of 
the  medulla  was  moist  and  glistening. 

Oral  cavity. — The  fauces  were  somewhat  swollen,  covered  with 
a  viscid  material  and  the  large  vessels  injected.  The  entrance  to 
the  larynx  was  somewhat  reddened  and  very  much  swollen.  Mu¬ 
cosa  of  the  larynx  swollen  a  very  little,  and  the  vessels  were 
considerably  injected,  same  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Bronchial  lymph  glands  swollen  and  somewhat  reddened,  cut 
surface  moist  and  glistening. 

Lungs  normal,  myocardium  normal. 

Abdominal  cavity,  blood  dark  blue-red.  Vessels  of  omentum 
and  mesentery  enlarged.  Some  diffuse  redness  in  spots  in  both 
membranes. 

Outside  of  small  intestine  of  a  delicate  diffuse  pink  colour  ;  that 
of  large  less  so. 

Spleen  was  the  shape  of  an  English  sole,"  oblong,  oval,  both 
ends  having  about  the  same  diameters,  fifteen  inches  long,  five 
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inches  wide  at  one  end,  four  and  one-half  at  the  other,  one  inch 
thick  on  an  average. 

Liver  swollen  and  of  an  opaque  clayish  colour ;  parenchyma¬ 
tous  degeneration.  Gall  bladder,  moderately  full. 

Kidneys  somewhat  swollen,  cortical  substance  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  opaque  colour;  medullary  reddened  ;  vasa  recti  very  plain. 

Bladder  about  one-third  full.  Urine  of  a  pale  straw-colour. 
Albumen  present  in  small  quantity. 

Stomach  only  partially  full  of  ingesta. 

Linings  of  first  three  somewhat  softened  and  pealed  off  easily. 
The  third  stomach  was  but  partially  filled,  contracted,  there  were 
many  small  stones  in  it.  Mr  Vance  remarked  that  all  his  sick 
cattle  had  shown  much  fondness  for  earth.”  Fourth  stomach, 
mucosa  swollen  and  of  a  pink  red  colour,  interspersed  by  numerous 
ecchymoses  of  variable  dimensions,  and  here  and  there  darker 
haemorrhages  were  less  frequent  and  extensive ;  intestines  some¬ 
what  contracted,  contents  of  small  intestine  semi-fluid,  but  not  very 
much  of  it ;  that  of  the  large  became  thicker  and  thicker,  as  we 
drew  towards  the  rectum ;  the  mucosa  was  not  much  swollen  but 
somewhat  reddened,  large  vessels  injected. 

Mesenterial  lymph  glands  swollen,  moist  and  somewhat  diffusely 
red. 

Microscopic  examinations  of  the  ventricular  fluid  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  similar  preparations  from  the  brain,  spleen  and  kidneys, 
gave  nothing  satisfactory,  though  some  peculiar  small  coccus-like 
object  seemed  to  predominate.  (Cultures  made  of  which  later.) 

I  endeavoured  to  inoculate  a  number  of  agar-agar  tubes  from  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  as  it  had  to  be  done  in 
an  open  field,  in  a  torridly  hot  sun  and  a  strong  wind  blowing, 
and  not  having  then  the  conveniences  for  taking  material  home, 
it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  no  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  though  one  form  of  micro-organism  developed  in  the 
majority  of  the  tubes,  from  which  some  singular  results  were 
obtained.  Having  no  suitable  pens,  one  had  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  precaution,  so  that  I  had  to  limit  myself  to  freshly  weaned 
puppies. 

1  will  not  describe  this  organism,  as  I  do  not  place  any  great 
value  on  the  following  experiment.  I  inoculated  several  puppies 
with  cultures  of  this  organism  subcutaneously,  and  did  not  produce 
Rabies  in  any  form,  that  I  could  call  so,  but  it  did  produce  a  most 
singular  form  of  general  and  progressive  paralysis  of  the  motor 
centres  and  those  of  deglutition,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  was 
even  dumb  Rabies  ;  or  there  was  no  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
animal  died  within  fifteen  and  twenty  days  after  the  time  of  the 
inoculation. 
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Being  extremely  busied  with  investigations  upon  Swine-plague 
which  are  of  so  much  more  consequence  to  the  country  than  those 
of  Rabies,  and  being  also  extremely  short  of  funds,  I  did  not 
pursue  these  investigations  further,  though  I  still  have  the  organism 
as  a  pure  culture.  My  neglect  may  have  been  also  due  to  my 
scepticism.  Should,  however,  the  examinations  and  cultures  from 
the  animal  now  in  our  hands  lead  to  similar  results,  experiments 
will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  they  can  be  done  safely. 

The  above  experiments  are  too  full  of  self-apparent  objections 
to  possess  any  value  to  me. 

Before  going  further,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  fauces  and  tongue  in  these  cattle.  While  whitish  in  general 
colour,  they  showed  no  marked  signs  of  irritation.  Now  in  dogs 
they  are  always  reputed  to  be  dark-red  as  well  as  dry.  Is  that 
not  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  their  furious  running,  which 
the  cattle  could  not  do,  as  they  were  confined,  or  to  the  fact  that 
dogs  keep  their  mouths  open  under  such  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  natural  colour  of  these  organs  in  dogs  in  comparison  to  cattle, 
and  to  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  Rabies  ? 

As  in  dogs,  in  Rabies,  so  in  these  cattle,  there  was  not  a  single 
necro-macroscopical  ^  phenomena  which  any  unbiassed  observer 
could,  or  can,  declare  specific,  or  peculiar  to  Rabies. 

Microscopical  studies  may  yet  reveal  something  upon  which  we 
can  depend,  but  at  present  I  declare  all  and  every  macroscopical 
phenomena  as  valueless  in  the  diagnosis  of  Rabies,  when  taken 
apart  from  the  intravital. 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  intra-cranial  inoculations  as  a  test  for 
Rabies,  whether  it  be  of  material  from  rabid  animals,  or  from 
«K:ultures  of  any  organism  derived  from  the  same. 

I  have  done  some  work  in  this  direction,  and  have  received 
results  confirmatory  of  those  reported  by  m}^  friend.  Dr.  Spitzka, 
but  have  no  time  to  report  them  at  present. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  a  specific  micro-organism  be  eventu¬ 
ally  isolated  from  any  tissues  of  rabied  animals,  that  large  bouillon 
cultures  of  the  same  must  produce  unquestioned  Rabies  in  dogs 
inoculated  subcutaneously,  and  hence  I  conclude  that  my  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  organism  before  mentioned  are  valueless.  If  the 
small  quantity  introduced  by  the  bite  can  eventually  produce  such 
a  fearful  disease  as  Canine  Rabies,  if  the  bite  of  a  dog  can  retain 
virulency  enough  to  cause  some  twenty  head  of  cattle,  which  were 
worried  for  some  two  hours  constantly,  under  conditions  which 
would  justify  us  in  assuming  the  quantity  of  virus  must  have 
become  lessened,  then  the  inoculation  of  three  to  five  grams  of  a 
fluid  culture  of  the  same  germ  should  unquestionably  produce 
Rabies  with  far  more  certainty,  and  in  less  time  than  the  natural 
virus  introduced  by  the  bite  from  a  dog. 
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But  even  the  production  of,  apparently,  the  most  exasperated 
form  of  furious  Rabies  in  dogs  in  this  matter  would  not  satisfy  my 
scepticism  on  such  an  important  scientific  point. 

I  may  be  too  intense  a  follower  of  my  venerated  teacher,. 
Rudolf  Virchow,  but  in  order  that  some  inoculations  should  pro¬ 
duce  veritable  Rabies,  I  must  know,  or  see,  that  the  inoculations 
have  been  subcutaneous  only,  and  that  the  inoculated  dogs  have 
produced  Rabies  in  healthy  ones,  in  due  course  of  time,  by  biting; 
them  ;  that  is,  we  must  first  produce  an  artificial  Rabies  in  dogs, 
which  must  also  be  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  healthy 
dogs  in  the  way  the  disease  is  invariably  produced  in  nature,  and  no 
other. 

This  may  be  carrying  scepticism  too  far,  but  the  immense  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to  demand  it. 

Authorities. — In  order  to  justify  my  conclusion,  which  without 
experimental  evidence  will  be  always  open  to  some  objections  that 
these  cattle  must  have  been  affected  with  Rabies,  and  nothing  else,  I 
will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  quotations  from  accredited  authors, 
with  regard  to  Rabies  in  bovines. 

Spinola  (^‘Handbuch  der  Spec.  Pathologic  Therapie,”  1858,  p. 
1555).  says: — 

Cattle,  when  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  are  more  frequently  subject 
to  the  disease  than  horses.  The  phenomena  observed  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  same  organic  disturbances  as  in  other  animals, 
though  the  symptoms  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases. 

The  disease  begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  depression  and 
irritability  and  uneasiness  ;  on  being  disturbed  the  animals  at  once 
become  more  uneasy  and  furious ;  eyes  fixed,  pupils  distended, 
saliva  and  froth  frequently  from  the  mouth,  bellow  much  and  with 
a  hoarse,  changed  voice,  stamp  with  the  fore  feet  and  easily  become 
excited  on  the  presence  of  strangers  or  other  animals  ;  tendency  to 
bite  some  one.  Constipation  at  first,  later  on  diarrhoea,  tenesmus 
constant.  Urinate  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  Sometimes 
all  these  phenomena  are  present  in  one  individual,  at  others  some 
may  be  wanting.  Paroxysms  of  fury,  varied  by  periods  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  especially  on  irritation  ;  soon  become  emaciated  ;  paralytic 
phenomena  frequent.  Sexual  irritation  frequent.’^ 

Roell  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Hausthiere  ”)  says  : — 

The  phenomena  in  cattle  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
seen  in  horses.  Depression,  uneasiness,  great  irritability,  muscular 
spasms,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  sexual  irritation,  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  irritation  at  the  locus  traumatica. 

During  paroxysms  eyes  become  distended  and  reddened,  fixed, 
with  dilated  pupils ;  voice  changed  to  a  peculiar  hoarse,  dull 
sound,  which  is  frequently  emitted,  stamp  with  fore  feet,  often  fall 
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to  the  ground  but  soon  rise  again,  seek  to  become  free  from 
attachments  when  fastened,  strike  with  horns  and  often  attack  other 
animals  ;  appetite  (?)  and  urination  soon  cease  entirely,  excrements 
at  first  hard,  finally  become  soft,  tenesmus  constant,  urinate  fre¬ 
quently  and  in  small  quantities,  become  emaciated,  and  finally  fall 
into  a  paralytic  and  soporous  condition/’ 

November  i^th. — Some  organism  found  in  the  cultures  from  the 
organs  of  the  animal  killed  November  8th  has  produced  the 
peculiar  effects  from  the  first  one. 


SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER. 

BY  W.  F.  WEESE  AND  L.  R.  BRADY,  VETERINARY  STUDENTS. 

{Co7ttinued  from  page  324.) 

Symptoms. — We  are  often  aided  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
by  learning  the  history  of  the  cattle.  If  the  general  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  animals  suggest  that  they  may  be  from  near  the 
infected  district,  it  is  advisable  for  the  practitioner  to  acquaint 
himself  of  the  recent  history  of  the  cattle,  that  he  may  be  on  his 
guard. 

The  first  or  primary  symptoms  are  invariably  that  of  languor 
and  fatigue.  The  animal  will  endeavour  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  and  stand  with  drooping  head,  lopped  ears,  and 
arched  back.  The  eyes  are  staring,  the  coat  rough,  and  frequent 
efforts  are  made  to  defecate,  which  are  often  ineffectual. 

Upon  closer  inspection  the  horns  will  be  found  hot  and  the 
nose  dry.  Subsequently  the  patient  is  inclined  to  lie  down,  but 
when  walking  presents  a  sluggish  gait,  frequently  knuckling  over 
at  the  hind  fetlocks. 

As  the  disease  advances  we  may  often  have  tremor  of  the 
flank  muscles,  with  an  unstead^q  staggering  gait,  which  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters.  The  listlessness  and 
indifference  to  surrounding  objects  increases,  and  the  co-ordinating* 
power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  is  lost. 

Delirium  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  of  the  advanced  stages, 
when  the  animal  will  press  its  head  against  a  fence  or  some  other 
unyielding  object,  and  sometimes  become  frantic,  though  too  feeble 
to  do  much  injury. 

Temperature. — A  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  precedes 
the  other  manifestations  of  the  disease  by  several  days. 

Prof.  Gamgee  examined  a  number  of  cattle  at  Tolono,  Illinois,  that 
were  apparently  healthy,  but  show^ed  an  elevation  of  temperature 
from  106^  to  107-2^  F. 
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During  the  greater  course  of  the  Fever  the  high  temperature  is 
maintained,  as  is  shown  by  many  observations. 

The  average  is  about  105^,  which,  as  death  approaches,  gra¬ 
dually  sinks  to  or  below  the  normal. 

Pulse. — The  pulse  is  frequent  or  rapid  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  hard 
and  wiry,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  is  soft  and  feeble. 

Respirations.- — The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  and 
in  hot  weather  the  breathing  may  be  laboured. 

Fceces. — The  faeces  are  dry,  scanty,  and  stained  with  blood  ; 
but  in  exceptional  cases  diarrhoea  may  be  present. 

Urine. — One  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  is  the  condition  of 
the  urine. 

It  is  generally  coloured  with  blood  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
affection,  and  passed  frequently  and  in  considerable  quantities. 
In  some  cases  so  much  of  the  blood-colouring  matter  is  contained 
in  the  urine  that  it  becomes  almost  black  in  appearance. 

It  rarely  contains  blood  discs,  but  fibrin-enclosing  corpuscles, 
dark  crimson  granules,  and  casts  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  have  been 
found  present. 

The  urine  will  coagulate  with  heat  or  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  which  shows  the  presence  of  albumen. 

The  last  stages. — The  animals  do  not  lose  their  appetite  at  once, 
as  occurs  with  most  acute  affections ;  but  in  spite  of  this  being  re¬ 
tained  the  animals  rapidly  waste  and  become  lean,  the  flanks  are 
drawn  in,  the  abdomen  raised,  and  they  present  that  appearance 
in  a  few  days  which  is  seen  in  other  wasting  diseases  only  after 
W’eeks  of  illness.  The  animal  sinks  into  profound  stupor,  stretches 
out  upon  the  ground,  and  dies  almost  without  a  struggle. 

In  those  cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the  febrile  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  indifference  and  other  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and 
the  animals  become  convalescent  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks ; 
but  it  is  months  afterwards,  as  a  rule,  before  they  have  regained 
the  perfect  health  and  thrift  possessed  before  the  attack.  The 
practitioner  should  always  be  guarded  in  his  prognosis,  and  the 
terminations  will  be  modified  according  to  the  combinations  and 
conditions  under  which  the  stock  may  be  placed. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

General  appearance. — Effusion  of  serum,  and  sometimes  of  blood, 
have  been  witnessed  under  the  jaw  and  sternum.  On  opening  the 
animal,  the  muscular  tissue  is  seen  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The  fat 
is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow,  having,  in  intense  cases,  a  green 
bronzed  tinge  and  has  not  the  firm  resistance  of  health.  When 
cut  into,  the  lean  meat  has  a  peculiar  sickening  odour.  These 
appearances  are  well  marked  in  a  majority  of  cases  examined. 
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The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  may  have  a  pallid  appearance  or 
yellowish  tinge,  but  is  not  congested  as  in  Anthrax. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  petechice  scattered  over  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Digestive  tract. — The  oesophagus  and  first  three  stomachs,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  normal  appearance.  Very  often  the  third  stomach  is 
reported  dry  and  obstructed,  and  though  this  sometimes  occurs,  as 
in  all  fevers,  it  is  not  seen  oftener  than  in  other  febrile  affections. 

Fourth  stomach. — It  is  in  the  fourth  stomach  that  the  most 
constant  lesions  are  found.  The  whole  mucous  membrane  may  be 
more  or  less  congested,  but  this  is  most  marked  at  the  cardiac  end 
where  there  is  generally  very  dark  redness.  Here,  too,  are  found 
ecchymosis,  yellow  granular  elevations,  and  erosions.  The  pyloric 
portion,  however,  is  the  seat  of  the  pathognomic  lesions.  It  is 
more  normal  in  colour,  but  it  invariably  presents  erosions,  sloughs, 
and  deep  excavated  ulcers  of  various  forms  and  extent. 

In  animals  long  sick,  in  those  convalescing,  and  in  native 
southern  cattle,  some  of  these  will  be  found  healing,  while  exten¬ 
sive  cicatrices  mark  the  positions  that  have  been  occupied  by 
others. 

Intestines. — The  small  intestines  are  often  the  seat  of  petechiae 
and  congestions,  while  engorgement  and  blood  extravasations 
are  common  in  the  large  intestines,  particularly  in  the  rectum. 

The  epithelium  lining  these  organs  is  frequently  softened,  and  is 
easily  scraped  off  by  the  finger. 

Liver  and  Gall  Bladder. — The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  in¬ 
creased  in  weight,  generally  fatty  or  waxy  ;  its  bile  ducts  and 
radicles  fully  injected  with  bile,  and  its  colour  changed  to  yellowish 
brown.  In  five  cases  out  of  seventeen  recorded  during  the  New 
York  investigations,  it  weighed  over  20  lbs.,  in  one  case  reaching 
27I  lbs.,  and  in  twelve  cases  it  weighed  15  lbs.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  times  similar  enlargements  in  healthy  cattle 
are  seen,  and  that  these  animals  are  somewhat  inclined  to  chronic 
changes  in  this  organ. 

The  gall  bladder  is  almost  invariably  distended  with  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dark,  thick,  flaky,  or  even  tarry  looking  bile,  and 
in  some  cases  weighing  nearly  4  lbs.  The  lining  membrane  of 
this  and  the  hepatic  duct  is  frequently  or  always  found  congested 
and  the  coats  thickened. 

Urinary  Organs. — The  kidneys  are  usually  enlarged,  congested, 
and  the  corticle  substance  softened.  In  ten  out  of  fifteen  cases  they 
were  enlarged,  in  nearly  all  dark  coloured  and  congested ;  in  one 
they  were  pale,  and  in  two  they  were  perfectly  disorganised.  In 
a  few  cases  they  appear  entirely  normal. 

Urinary  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  almost  always  distended  with 
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dark,  bloody  urine,  even  though  the  animal  has  micturated  just 
before  slaughter.  In  three  cases  the  mucous  membrane  was 
thickened,  in  one  it  was  inflamed,  and  in  several  there  were 
numerous  petechias.  The  quantity  of  its  contents  is  from  one  to 
two  quarts. 

Spleen. — The  spleen  is  always  enlarged,  more  or  less  engorged 
with  dark  coloured  blood,  frequently  softened,  and  in  some  cases 
is  simply  a  disorganised,  structureless,  pulpy  mass.  In  one  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Morris,  it  was  2  ft.  6|  in.  in  length  and  weighed 
9i  lbs. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  there  is  a  considerable  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  spleen  in  even  healthy  Texas  cattle,  and  that  the 
weight  is  less  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

Heart  and  Lungs. — The  heart  is  frequently  blood  stained,  both 
on  its  inner  and  outer  aspect.  The  lungs  are  generally  normal, 
the  most  frequent  lesions  being  interlobular  emphysema.  They 
are  sometimes  covered  with  ecchymosis,  and  in  other  cases 
collapse  imperfectly,  though  retaining  their  normal  colour. 

The  Blood. — The  blood  is  nearly  normal  in  appearance, 
probably  more  fluid  and  watery  than  in  health. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Nervous  System. — It  has  been  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  was  well  marked,  the  upper  cornua 
of  the  grey  matter  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  was  reddened 
with  blood  extravasations,  and  there  was  staining  of  the  nerve-cells. 
This  appearance  could  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the  cord,  in  cases 
of  more  general  paralysis,  and  in  one  instance,  in  which  it  was  most 
general  and  marked,  there  was  blood  extravasation  outside  of  the 
dura  mater,  beneath  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  grey  matter  of 
the  meaulla  was  itself  slightly  stained. 

Beyond  a  tendency  to  congestion  and  occasional  blood  extravasa¬ 
tion,  no  lesions  were  discovered  in  the  nervous  system. 

Blood. — The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  were  in  excess  only 
in  one  case.  The  liquor  sanguinis  was  yellower  than  in  health, 
and  contained  minute  yellow  floculi  of  granular  matter.  The 
source  of  the  yellow  colour  was  indicated  by  the  occasional  presence 
of  crystals,  supposed  to  be  of  cholestrine.  In  several  instances  in 
specimens  of  defibrinated  blood  and  serum,  poured  from  the  clot, 
complete  dissolution  of  the  blood  globules  took  place  in  a  few  hours 
and  long  before  putrefaction. 

Urine. — The  urine,  as  before  stated,  rarely  contained  blood 
discs  ;  but  coagula  of  fibrin-enclosing  debris  of  corpuscles,  dark, 
crimson  granules,  and  casts  of  tubuli  uriniferi,  were  of  frequent 
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occurrence.  The  dark  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  globules  was 
diffused  through  the  rh'ine. 

Bile. — The  bile,  instead  of  being  of  normal  greenish  or  brownish 
transparency,  was  opaque,  thick,  and  grumous  ;  nor  was  its  opacity 
lost  by  filtration.  It  contained  granular  flakes  and  masses  of 
brilliant  yellow  or  orange  tint  to  transmitted  light.  These  were  so 
abundant  in  many  cases  as  to  give  the  bile  a  semi-solid  con¬ 
sistency.  When  most  dense  they  were  mingled  with  crystals  of 
hematoidine ;  sometimes  they  were  impacted  so  that  they  might 
have  offered  resistance  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  gall  bladder. 
Both  blood  and  bile  contained  micrococci  in  large  numbers. 

The  Liver. — Under  a  power  of  500  diameters  the  ultimate  biliary 
radicles  were  seen  to  be  distended  with  a  bright  yellow  secretion. 
About  the  centre  of  each  lobule,  and  shading  into  it,  was  a  zone  of 
fatty  degeneration,  which  affected  the  superficial  portion  of  each 
lobule. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  hepatic  duct  was  always  of  a 
crimson  hue. 

Spleen.- — The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  spleen,  or  the  same  with 
delicate  cellular  investment,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  filled  the 
closed  vesicles  of  the  malphigian  bodies  and  the  trabecular  inter¬ 
spaces,  were  replaced  by  large  cells,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration. 
In  some  cases  yellow  floculi  were  found  free  in  the  splenic  pulp. 
In  others,  cells  filled  with  black  pigment  granules  and  crystals  of 
hematoidine  were  abundant. 

Kidneys. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  of  both  the  corticle  and  medulary 
portions  of  the  kidneys  were  rendered  opaque  by  a  deposit  of 
granules  of  fat  in  their  epithelium,  and  their  cavity  was  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  coagula,  reddened  or  blackened  by  debris  of 
blood  corpuscles,  and  by  granules  of  dark  crimson  pigment,  with 
occasionally  a  recognisable  blood  disc. 

Chemistry. — According  to  analysis,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
total  solids  contained  in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  there  was  a 
marked  loss  of  the  red  blood  globules,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  that  healthy  bullocks’  blood 
contains.  The  albumenous  state  of  the  urine  was  in  all  cases 
marked,  and  the  liver  contained  an  increased  quantity  of  fat. 

Treatment. — A  radical  cure  of  Texas  Fever  is  beyond  our  ability, 
but  much  can  be  done  to  increase  the  chances  of  recovery.  To  do 
this  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  complications,  which  are  most 
injurious  to  the  sick  animal.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
is  the  tendency  to  impaction  of  the  omasum  by  the  drying  of  its 
contents. 

The  presence  of  diarrhoea  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
impaction  has  not  taken  place,  since  the  diarrhoea  results  from 
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irritation  of  the  intestines,  and  therefore  back  of  the  fourth 
stomach. 

Another  complication  is  the  congestion  of  the  gall  bladder  and 
ducts  connected  with  it,  which  lead  to  tumefaction  and  constriction 
of  the  hepatic  duct. 

Both  of  these  conditions  are  relieved  by  mild  purgatives,  and 
hence  a  physic  which  has  for  its  base  sulph. -magnesia,  combined 
with  calomel,  has  proved  rather  successful  treatment.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  men  who  consider  calomel  almost 
a  specific,  but  its  beneficial  results  are  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
purgative  action. 

Nourishing  and  easily  digested  food  should  be  given.  Beyond 
this  treatment  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  recommended, 
except  the  best  hygienic  measures  at  the  command  of  the  veteri¬ 
narian. 

A  few  cases  will  recover  with  it,  a  comparatively  large  number 
with  it,  and  many  will  die  in  spite  of  it. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  dose  when  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  from  becoming  constipated.  Among  the  remedies 
which  may  be  suggested  for  trial  we  will  enumerate  quinine, 
sodium  sulphite,  and  carbolic  acid. 

Recapitulation. — 1st.  Cattle  in  Texas  killed  for  food  frequently 
present  lesions  similar  to  those  seen  in  Southern  Cattle  Fever. 

2nd.  The  great  mortality  acknowledged  to  occur  among  cattle 
imported  into  the  south  is  the  result  of  Texas  Fever. 

3rd.  The  cause  is  probably  due  to  a  micro-organism. 

4th.  While  cattle  in  the  permanently  infected  district  become 
inured  to  the  disease,. are  not  therefore  violently  attacked  by  it  them¬ 
selves,  they  nevertheless  carry  the  disease-germs,  and  deposit 
them  with  their  excrement,  and  thus  infect  the  trails  and  pastures 
over  which  they  graze. 

5  th.  The  only  way  in  which  cattle  can  contract  Splenic  Fever,  in 
sections  outside  of  the  permanently  infected  district,  is  by  grazing 
over  pastures  or  trails  thus  infected  by  southern  cattle. 

6th.  Cattle  from  non-infected  districts  sick  with  the  Fever  do  not 
impart  the  disease  to  healthy  stock,  nor  do  they  infect  lands  over 
which  they  pass. 

7th.  Cattle  from  the  infected  district  expel  the  germs  in  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  afterwards  fail  to  communicate  the  disease. 

8th.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  north  of  the  per¬ 
manently  infected  district,  the  disease  does  not  reach  the  stage  of 
development  necessary  to  enable  it  produce  the  disease  until  about 
the  first  of  July. 

9th.  Freezing  stops  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  eradicates  if 
outside  of  the  permanently  infected  district. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  J.  DOWLING  ALLMAN,  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY  (lOND.). 

An  article  on  therapeutics  is  generally  well  read  and  studied  by 
most  men  connected  with  medicine,  whether  it  be  those  connected 
with  its  administration  in  curing  disease,  or  those  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  drugs.  Mr.  Fred  Smith's  elaborate  essay  on  Ex¬ 
perimental  Therapeutics,”  has  certainly  received  the  amount  of 
notice  that  such  a  paper  deserves,  for  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it  both  by  letter  and,  urhiet  orbi,  several  requesting  me, 
as  one  responsible  for  various  articles  on  therapeutics,  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Smith  through  the  same  columns  in  which  his  article  appeared  ; 
vide  Veterinary  Journal,  for  April,  1887.  I  have  read  the 
article  with  pleasure,  and  if  the  remarks  that  I  now  offer  in 
reply  are  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Smith's  views  on 
therapeutics,  I  wish  it  to  be  well  understood  that  my  criticism  is 
intended  purely  on  scientific  grounds,  and  not  in  any  way  personal. 
Anything  approaching  personality  in  the  matter  of  discussion,  es¬ 
pecially  in  science,  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to.  Mr.  Smith 
starts  by  saying  that  too  many  drugs  are  used  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  number  might  be 
curtailed.''  If  this  is  the  case  in  veterinary  practice,  what  must  be 
the  amount  of  sin  and  waste  in  the  sister  profession  ?  Mr.  Smith 
would  limit  the  amount  of  drugs  to  a  dozen,  and  in  army  practice 
to  less  than  this.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Smith  has  ever  had 
the  responsibility  of  a  large  mixed  town  and  country  practice  thrown 
on  his  hands,  where  the  various  maladies  are  to  be  combated  in 
horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  various  other  animals ;  if  he  has,  and  can 
cut  down  the  number  of  therapeutic  agents  to  a  dozen,  and  can 
effectually  treat  the  various  maladies  that  arise  in  a  mixed  practice, 
and  thoroughly  satisfy  himself  and  his  clients,  then,  indeed,  he 
has  discovered  the  science  and  art  of  treating  disease  that  has 
occupied,  and  still  occupies,  the  most  advanced  clinicians  and  the¬ 
rapeutists.  Mr.  Smith  would  have  the  profession  study  the 
action  of  only  a  few  drugs  thoroughly,  and  would  not  allow  a  large 
number  of  medicines  to  be  used,  of  which  we  positively  know 
nothing  regarding  the  effects  on  the  horse.”  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith  in  thinking  that  the  specific  action  of  drugs  should  be 
studied,  and  well  studied,  both  physiologically  and  therapeutically ; 
but,  I  would  ask,  what  are  we  to  do  when  the  few  so  well  studied 
fail  to  effect  a  cure  ?  Are  we  to  hold  the  hand,  wrap  the  patients 
in  blankets,  and  lock  the  stable  door  ?  or,  should  we  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  all  new  drugs  commended  by  great 
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men  ?  I  say  to  practitioners,  especially  to  the  young  school,  Go  in 
for  the  latter,  and  every  new  drug  that  crops  up  make  yourself 
fully  acquainted  with  its  action  ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  study  that 
we  can  hope  to  deal  with  the  vicissitudes  of  disease. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  has  found 
out  by  experience,  that  disease  works  by  time  and  measurement, 
and  that  what  will  cure  one  animal  must  inevitably  effect 
a  cure  in  another  animal.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
veterinary  profession  and  of  the  medical  profession  think  other¬ 
wise,  and  that  it  is  the  very  uncertainty  of  disease,  the 
different  idiosyncrasies  of  patients,  the  mode,  manner,  and 
time  of  administering  drugs  that  is  to  be  considered,  and  not  so 
much  the  failure  of  the  drug  itself.  Susceptibility  is  another  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  action  of  drugs.  One  drachm  of  Epsom 
salts  will  purge  one  man,  whilst  it  may  take  a  full  ounce  to  affect 
another.  Two  or  three  drachms  of  aloes  will  violently  purge 
one  horse,  whilst  it  may  take  seven  or  eight  drachms  to  affect 
another.  The  same  peculiarities  govern  the  therapeutic  action  of 
nearly  all  medicines,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  study  of  disease,  of 
pathology,  chemistry,  and  therapeutics  that  we  can  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  daily  arise  in  treating  disease. 
Professor  Huxley  remarked  in  a  valuable  paper  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association,  that  the  study  of  therapeutics  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
the  chemist  would  discover  some  alkaloid  that  could  be  dropped 
into  an  organ  that  would  quickly  and  certainly  effect  a  cure. 
Hypodermic  mode  of  treatment  having  already  occupied  some 
pages  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  in  commending  this  mode  of 
administering  medicines,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  especially  as  Mr. 
Smith’s  remarks  are  nearly  identical  with  mine  ;  vide  Veterinary 
Journal,  vol.  vi.,  February,  1878. 

Regarding  Mr.  Smith’s  intravenous  experiments  with  such  toxic 
drugs  as  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  perchloride  of  mercury,  strong 
liquor  ammonia,  copper,  chloroform,  veratrine,  aconitia,  etc.,  I  fail 
to  see  the  cui  bono  of  his  experiments. 

Aconite. — Mr.  Smith  doesn’t  believe  in  aconite  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  I  have  already  commended  this  drug  in  the  columns  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal  and  elsewhere,  and,  judging  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  excellent  results  obtained  from  its  use  in  the  hands  of 
practical  and  experienced  clinicians,  I  still  commend  aconite  tinc¬ 
ture  as  one  of  our  most  important  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  all 
inflammatory  diseases.  Aconite  is  a  calmative,  anodyne,  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  antiphlogistic,  and  is  of  very  great  value  in  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Pleuritis,  Peritonitis,  and  inflammatory  sore-throats,  and  in 
hese  views  I  am  fully  corroborated  by  such  eminent  men  as 
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Professor  Williams,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Walley,  Mr.  Harry  Olver, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  Captain  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  various  other  distinguished  veterinarians, 
and  in  the  sister  profession  by  such  eminent  men  as  Fleming, 
Brunton,  Ringer,  Wood,  Bruce,  Stilles,  and  all  writers  on  medi¬ 
cines.  Will  Mr.  Smith’s  opinion  be  taken  before  any  or  all  of 
those  eminent  men  just  referred  to  ? 

Opium. — This  drug  and  its  preparations  Mr.  Smith  has  little  or 
no  faith  in,  except  in  the  treatment  of  Diarrhoea.  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  took  the  opinion  of  the  profession  he  would  get  very  few  to 
follow  him  in  discarding  opium.  Tincture  of  opium  when  properly 
prepared,  or  the  liquid  extract  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
reliable  and  invaluable  remedies,  and  are  used  and  acknowledged 
by  the  most  experienced  clinicians  as  having  the  power  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  agonising  pains  of  various  maladies,  and,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  antispasmodics,  has  a  decided  and  prompt  action  in 
allaying  the  pain  of  Colic.  Large  doses,  such  as  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  are  dangerous  and  useless.  One  ounce  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  or  liquid  extract  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  two  ounces,  should  never  be  exceeded.  Powdered  opium  in 
one-drachm  doses  in  conjunction  with  one  drachm  of  calomel  is  of 
very  great  value  in  allaying  the  pain  of  Enteritis,  frequently  effect¬ 
ing  a  cure,  as  it  is  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  in  its  action,  and  will 
thus  prevent  the  horse  from  walking  round  and  round  his  box,  so 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Smith.  Opium  is  commended  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  Diabetes.  I  can  fully  endorse  this  recommendation, 
especially  if  it  be  combined  with  gallic  acid.  In  true  saccharine 
Diabetes  the  combined  drugs  have  a  good  effect,  and  go  a  long  way 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  finally  curing  the 
malady. 

Indian  Hemp. — The  extract  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Smith 
as  a  powerful  anodyne  on  the  horse.  Judging  from  the  good 
effects  obtained  from  the  drug  by  Mr.  Smith  it  is  certainly  worth 
a  trial. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  this  year  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  exciting  than  the  usual  run  of  these  meetings  ;  and  though  from 
one  or  two  incidents  occurring  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the 
work  of  the  Council  was  productive  of  nothing  but  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction,  yet  the  result  of  the  protracted  discussion,  in  which 
two  or  three  speakers  were  allowed  too  much  latitude  and  time,  showed 
that  the  profession  thoroughly  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
one  of  the  schools  had  endeavoured  to  create  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  were  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  had  been 
met,  and  approved  of  the  action  it  had  taken  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  as  embodied  in  the  annual  report. 
The  discussion  was  limited  to  only  one  paragraph  in  the  report — that 
which  referred  to  the  disturbance  by  veterinary  students  in  Edinburgh, 
to  the  conduct  of  certain  teachers  of  the  Dick  School,  and  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  trustees  of  that  establishment.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  statement  in  that  paragraph  is  founded  on  facts,  and 
although  the  two  or  three  individuals  alluded  to  tried  their  best  to  create 
an  impression  that  the  Council  were  to  blame  for  the  language  adopted 
and  the  steps  taken  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  College,  yet  the 
members  present  testified  to  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  have  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  Edinburgh  row,  and  so  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  repetition  of  such  a  discreditable  occurrence.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  College  have  attempted  to  put 
the  Royal  College  and  its  Examining  Board  in  the  wrong  by  relying 
on  evidence  and  reports  which,  it  may  truly  be  said,  are  of  little,  if  any, 
value,  has  yet  to  be  told  the  profession ;  while  their  inexplicable  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  issue  of  certain  printed  documents,  as  exemplified  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  betrays  an  absence  of  consideration  and  judicious¬ 
ness  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  such  an  exalted  and  im¬ 
portant  body  as  that  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  Scottish  capital.  The 
only  plea  that  can  be  offered  for  their  undignified  and  strange  conduct 
is,  that  they  have  been  entirely  misled  with  regard  to  the  occurrences 
in  January,  and  if  they  consent  to  the  proposal  which  will  be  made  to 
them  to  have  a  joint  committee  appointed  to  examine  all  the  witnesses 
which  can  be  produced — on  oath,  if  need  be — they  will  have  no  reason 
to  thank  those  who  have  led  them  into  such  a  humiliating  position,  and 
will  be  ready  to  confess  that  they  have  not  acted  with  wisdom  or 
discretion.  When  all  the  facts  are  laid  before  the  profession,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  has  well  and  worthily  main¬ 
tained  its  position. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  creators  of  such  disturbances  are 
to  be  found  in  our  own  ranks.  It  has  ever  been  so ;  and  this  students’ 
riot,  however  generated,  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  once  more 
ventilating  the  often-repeated  threat  of  a  licensing  Charter  for  Scotland. 
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If  we  are  to  judge  from  what  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  students  held 
in  the  Dick  College,  these  students,  aided  by  one  or  two  crack-brained, 
angular  teachers  of  that  school,  would  draft  the  Charter,  select  exa¬ 
miners,  and  fix  the  subjects  and  manner  of  examinations. 

The  absurdity  of  the  plea  which  would  be  advanced  for  a  Scotch 
Charter,  if  based  on  the  January  riot,  would  quickly  be  apparent  to  the 
public.  The  Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  College  refuses  to  pass  as 
competent  the  incompetent  students  of  the  Dick  School;  therefore 
another  licensing  body  must  be  instituted  to  give  incompetent  men  a 
■diploma  certifying  that  they  are  competent. 

We  are  satisfied  that  never  before  did  the  profession  in  the  three 
kingdoms  occupy  so  strong  a  position  as  it  now  does ;  and  if  a  Charter 
for  Scotland  could  not  be  obtained  when  strenuously  striven  for  years 
ago,  and  when  the  Royal  College  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  strength  or  in¬ 
fluence  it  now  possesses,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be  got  at  the  present 
time.  No  greater  misfortune  could  befall  owners  of  animals  in  our 
■empire  than  the  granting  of  veterinary  licensing  power  to  Scotland ;  it 
would  simply  flood  the  country  with  unfit  men,  and  bring  veterinary 
science  into  ridicule.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  seriously 
damage,  if  not  ruin,  one  or  two  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.  If  the  notion 
recently  promulgated  were  acted  up  to,  to  grant  students  a  diploma 
when  they  had  only  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge, 
leaving  them  to  learn  its  practical  application  afterwards,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  unfortunate  clients,  we  think  there  would  be  a  speedy 
end  to  veterinary  schools  as  they  are  now  established. 

It  is  for  the  profession  as  a  body — practitioners  as  well  as  teachers — 
to  consider  the  value  of  its  diploma,  and  upon  what  conditions  it  will  be 
bestowed.  In  direct  proportion  as  those  who  are  entrusted  with  it  are 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  terms  expressed  in  it,  so  will  the  value  of 
veterinary  surgeons  be  estimated  by  the  public. 

The  nonsense  talked  about  having  the  names  of  distinguished  special¬ 
ists  on  the  diploma  is  not  worth  notice,  except  for  the  argument  employed 
in  support  of  it — that  these  specialists  pass  more  students  than  does  a 
board  composed  of  veterinary  surgeons.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  many  years  of  specialist  examinations,  a 
most  powerful  reason  against  having  such  men  as  examiners.  They  do 
not  understand  our  requirements,  and  have  no  interest  in  our  profession. 
This  fact  has  been  made  patent  to  all  careful  and  candid  observers. 

It  is  for  the  profession  to  make  certain  that  its  diploma  shall  not  be 
given  to  unworthy  men  ;  and  though  it  is,  strange  to  say,  rather  fashion¬ 
able  for  our  teachers  to  make  young  men  just  from  school  believe  that 
they  should  be  the  arbiters  of  our  professional  destiny,  and  that  they 
alone  should  decide  vital  professional  questions,  yet  -we  trust  those  prac¬ 
titioners  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  on  whom 
the  responsibility  for  professional  stability  and  progress  really  depends, 
will  assert  their  intention  and  their  resolve  to  keep  the  dignity,  the 
utility,  and  the  honour  of  their  corporation  unimpaired,  and  protect  it 
from  enemies  either  without  or  within  its  bounds. 
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ACTINOMYCES  IN  THE  MUSCLES  OF  PIGS.* 

BY  DR.  HERTWIG. 

There  are  two  species  of  radiating  fungi  found  in  pigs,  and  two  diseases  set 
up  by  them.  One  is  localised  exclusively  in  the  muscles,  whereas  the  other 
causes  swellings  in  the  lungs,  tongue,  and  particularly  in  the  mammae.  It 
also  sets  up  a  pustulous  degeneration  of  the  bones, f  particularly  of  the  body 
and  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

According  to  observations  made  up  to  date,  which  include  187  cases,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  taken  up  during  the 
summer  months,  or  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  for,  whereas  at  this  period  oi 
the  year  nothing  but  calcified  fungi  are  found  in  the  muscles,  there  are  already 
in  the  month  of  October  fresh  specimens,  either  developing  or  fully  developed, 
besides  a  great  number  of  spores  and  micrococcus-like  bodies.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  progressive  development,  scarcely  anything  is  found  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  but  fully-developed  broods  ;  whereas  in 
January  there  are  already  isolated  samples  of  calcification,  and  later  on,  as 
summer  comes  round,  these  cases  become  more  numerous,  until  at  last  none 
but  such  are  discoverable. 

Microscopical  preparations  of  meat  which  is  invaded  by  actinomycelia 
have  the  following  appearances.  If  a  squeezed  preparation  (quetsch- 
praparaten)  be  magnified  40-50  diameters,  it  will  be  noticed  that  between 
the  normal  muscular  fibres  there  are  others  which  are  broken  up,  and  con¬ 
tain  grey  and  brown-coloured  spots,  which  are  occupied  by  dark  round 
corpuscles  with  a  sharp  outline.  The  diameter  of  these  corpuscles  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  muscular  fibre. 

The  fibres  have  lost  their  tense  appearances,  and  are  shrunken.  They 
have  thereby  acquired  an  undulating  outline.  Sometimes  they  are  broader 
than  ordinary  muscular  fibres  throughout  their  course,  at  others  only  in 
isolated  places. 

If  magnified  about  300  diameters,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dark  spots  in  the 
fibres  are  strongly  retractile.  They  consist  of  minute  drops  of  fat,  disinte¬ 
grated  muscle,  and  particularly  of  small  micrococcus-like  corpuscles  (spores?), 
amongst  which  club-shaped  fungi  are  reposing.  The  transverse  striae  of  the 
fibres  are  indistinct  as  a  rule,  often  invisible.  The  fibres  are  often  partially, 
in  some  cases  completely,  torn  across.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the 
contractile  substance  is  found  to  be  degenerated  into  irregularly  spherical  or 
quadrangular  flakes  of  different  sizes.  Between  these  strata  the  radiating 
fungi  are  seen,  as  round,  sharply-defined  bodies. 

The  sarcolemma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  broods  is  thickened,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  granulation  corpuscles,  which  does 
not  colour  so  deeply  with  cochineal  as  the  fungi. 

From  the  centre  of  the  brood,  highly  retractile  bodies  are  seen  to  extend 
in  all  directions.  They  generally  assume  a  pear-shape. 

At  the  base  of  the  pear-shaped  bodies  the  mycelium  consists  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  network,  with  micrococcus-like  corpuscles  interwoven  in  its 

*  From  the  Archiv  fur  Thierheilkunde.  Vol.  xii.  Translated  by  F.  Raymond, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

t  A  pig  was  found  to  have  a  swelling  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  in  the  udder.  It 
turned  out  to  be  actinomycotic,  and  further  examination  for  similar  organisms  was 
undertaken.  For  this  purpose  the  carcase  was  split  into  two,  lengthways.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  there  were  several  round  or  oval  holes  in  the  body  and  processes 
of  die  dorsal  vertebrae,  measuring  from  i  to  3  centimetres  in  diameter.  These  holes 
contained  a  thick,  pus-like  fluid,  greyish  green  in  colour.  The  surfaces  were  rough  and 
rather  deeply  eaten  out.  Both  in  the  tumefactions  of  the  mammae,  and  in  the  pus-like 
fluid  of  the  bones,  numerous  broods  of  actinomycelia  were  found.  They  belonged  to 
the  variety  found  in  man  and  cattle. 
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meshes.  Fungoid  filaments  of  a  similar  description  as  the  fully  developed 
broods  are  found  to  be  growing  from  the  contractile  substance  or  from  the 
degenerated  flakes  belonging  to  it.  They  may  be  isolated  or  in  numbers, 
and  in  different  stages  of  growth.  From  this  fact  the  assumption  may  be 
justified  that  the  contractile  substance  is  the  material  which  provides  support 
for  the  fungus. 

Calcification  does  not  begin  in  any  particular  point ;  it  commences  at  times 
in  the  centre,  at  others  in  the  periphery  of  the  fungus. 

The  microscopic  are  consistent  with  the  macroscopic  appearances  of 
the  flesh.  It  is  softened,  easily  punctured  with  the  finger,  and  highly 
watery.  Those  parts  which  contain  fungi  lose  the  normal  red  colour, 
and  become  yellowish  grey.  These  phenomena,  though  noticeable  imme¬ 
diately  after  death,  become  more  strikingly  apparent  after  the  meat  has 
cooled.  They  are  best  demonstrated  by  keeping  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  plate 
under  a  glass  cover  for  eight  to  twelve  hours,  when,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  a  quantity  of  reddish  watery  fluid  will  be  found  on 
the  plate,  which  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  meat  is  melting  away. 

These  facts  go  to  prove  that  this  radiating  fungus  is  related  to  the  Acti¬ 
nomyces  Hominis  and  Bovis,  not  only  in  outward  appearance,  but  also  in 
its  destructive  nature,  and  is  rightly  classified  as  an  Actinomycelium. 


THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  SCARLET  FEVER.* 

BY  E.  KLEIN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  LECTURER  ON  GENERAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
AT  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  I  now  record,  was  commenced  at  the 
end  of  December,  1885.  It  arose  out  of  an  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of 
Scarlatina  in  different  quarters  of  London,  undertaken  by  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a  part  of  its  business  of  investigating 
local  epidemics.  That  inquiry  had  demonstrated  milk  from  a  farm  at  Hendon 
as  the  cause  of  the  Scarlatina,  and  had  adduced  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  Scarlatina  had  been  distributed,  not  in  the  whole,  but  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Hendon  milk,  and  further  that  the  ability  of  the  sections  of  milk- 
service  to  convey  the  disease  had  been  related  to  a  malady  affecting  particular 
cows.  This  evidence  against  particular  cows  at  the  Hendon  farm  could  not 
not,  and  did  not,  aspire  at  furnishing  direct  and  definite  proof  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  this  cow  disease  with  Scarlet  Fever  of  man,  for  the  inductive  methods 
usually  employed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
when  applied  to  inquiries  about  epidemic  spread  of  Scarlatina,  can,  for  obvious 
reasons,  yield  but  circumstantial  evidence.  As  on  various  former  occasions, 
so  also  on  this,  the  Medical  Department  sought  to  put  the  above  conclusions 
to  the  test  of  scientific  experiment.  This  task  was  delegated  to  me  by  the 
Board.  The  first  part  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  the  recently  issued 
volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  1885-1886.  I  have  therein  shown  that  the  suspected  cows  from  the 
Hendon  farm,  that  had  been  made  the  object  of  special  study,  showed,  besides 
a  skin  disease — consisting  in  ulcers  on  the  udder  and  teats,  and  in  sores  and 
scurfy  patches  and  loss  of  hair  in  different  parts  of  the  skin — also  a  general 
disease  of  the  viscera,  notably  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney,  which  re¬ 
sembled  the  disease  of  these  organs  in  acute  cases  of  human  Scarlatina.  I 
have  further  shown  that  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  ulcers  on  the  teats  and 
udder  produced,  on  inoculation  into  the  skin  of  calves,  a  similar  local  disease, 
which,  in  its  incubation  and  general  anatomical  characters,  proved  identical 

*  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.  Vol.  xlii.  1887, 
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with  the  ulceration  of  the  cow ;  and,  further,  that  from  the  ulcers  of  the  cow 
a  species  of  micrococcus  was  isolated  by  cultivation  in  artificial  nutritive 
media,  which  micro-organism,  in  its  mode  of  growth  on  nutritive  gelatine,  on 
Agar-Agar  mixture,  on  blood  serum,  in  broth,  and  in  milk,  proved  very  peculiar 
and  different  from  other  species  of  micrococci  hitherto  examined.  With  such 
cultivation  of  the  micrococcus  I  have  produced,  by  subcutaneous  inoculation 
in  calves,  a  disease  which,  in  its  cutaneous  and  visceral  lesions  (lung,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidney),  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  both  to  the  disease  that 
was  observed  in  the  Hendon  cows  as  well  as  to  human  Scarlatina. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  carried  out  during  1886-1887  for  the  Medical 
Department,  had  for  its  object  to  investigate  whether  or  no  the  disease, 
human  Scarlatina,  is  associated  with  the  identical  micrococcus,  and  whether 
this,  if  obtainable  from  the  human  subject,  is  capable  of  producing  in  the 
bovine  species  the  same  disease  as  was  observed  in  the  Hendon  cows  and  in 
the  calves  experimented  upon  from  the  latter  source.  The  definite  and  clear 
proof  that  this  is  really  the  case  has  now  been  obtained,  and  the  evidence  I 
now  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society. 

On  examining  acute  cases  of  human  Scarlatina — for  which  opportunity  I 
owe  great  thanks  to  Dr.  Sweeting,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Fulham 
Fever  Hospital — I  soon  ascertained  the  fact  that  there  is  present  in  the  blood 
of  the  general  circulation  a  species  of  micrococcus,  which  on  cultivation  in 
nutritive  gelatine,  Agar-Agar  mixture,  blood  serum,  and  other  media,  proved 
to  be  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  Hendon  cows. 
Out  of  eleven  acute  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  examined  in  this  direction,  four 
yielded  positive  results  :  three  were  acute  cases  between  the  third  and  sixth 
day  of  illness,  with  high  fever  temperature,  and  the  fourth  was  a  case  of  death 
from  Scarlatina  on  the  sixth  day.  In  all  these  four  cases  several  drops  of 
blood  were  used,  after  the  customary  methods  and  under  the  required  pre¬ 
cautions  for  establishing  cultivations  in  a  series  of  tubes  containing  sterilised 
nutritive  gelatine,  and  generally  only  a  very  small  number  of  these  tubes 
revealed,  after  an  incubation  of  several  days,  one  or  two  colonies  of  the 
micrococcus.  This  shows  that  the  micrococci  were  present  in  the  blood  in 
but  small  numbers. 

Having  ascertained  the  identity  in  morphological  and  cultural  respects  of 
the  micrococcus  of  the  blood  of  human  Scarlatina  with  the  organism  obtained 
from  the  Hendon  cows,  the  action  of  the  cultivations  of  both  these  sets  of 
micrococci  was  then  tested  on  animals  and  the  results  compared.  It  was 
found  that  mice — wild  mice  better  than  tame  ones — on  inoculation  as  well  as 
feeding,  became  affected  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  no  matter  whether  the 
one  set  of  cultivations  or  the  other  was  used.  The  great  majority  of  these 
animals  died  after  between  1  seven  and  twenty  days  ;  post-mot  tern  exami¬ 

nation  revealed  great  congestion  of  the  lungs,  amounting  in  some  cases  tc> 
consolidation  of  portions  of  the  organ,  congestion  of  the  liver,  congestion  and 
swelling  of  the  spleen,  great  congestion  and  general  disease  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney.  From  the  blood  of  these  animals,  taken  directly  from  the 
heart,  cultivations  were  established  in  nutritive  gelatine,  and  hereby  the 
existence  of  the  same  species  of  micrococci  was  revealed  ;  they  possessed  all 
those  special  characters  distinguishing  the  cultivations  of  the  micrococcus  of 
the  Hendon  cows  and  of  the  human  Scarlatina. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  section  of  the  work,  cultivations  of  the  micro¬ 
coccus  of  two  cases  of  human  Scarlatina  were  used  for  infecting  calves ; 
two  calves  were  inoculated  and  two  were  fed  from  each  set  of  cultivations. 
All  eight  animals  developed  disease,  both  cutaneous  and  visceral,  identical 
to  that  produced  in  the  calves  that  had  been  last  year  infected  with  the  micro¬ 
coccus  from  the  Hendon  cows. 

From  the  heart’s  blood  of  calves  thus  infected  from  human  Scarlatina  the 
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same  micrococcus  was  recovered  by  cultivation,  possessing  all  the  characters 
shown  by  the  cultures  of  the  micrococcus  of  the  Hendon  cows,  and  of  the 
cases  of  human  Scarlatina. 

It  must  be  evident  from  these  observations  that  the  danger  of  scarlatinal 
infection  from  the  disease  in  the  cow  is  real,  and  that  towards  the  study  and 
careful  supervision  of  this  cow  disease  all  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  in 
order  to  check  the  spread  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  man.  It  also  is  obvious  that  in 
the  agricultural  interest  alone  investigations  of  this  cow  disease  are  greatly 
called  for. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Forty- FOURTH  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Held  Monday,  May  2nd,  1887,  at  the  Royal  College,  Red  Lion 

Square. 

President — Dr.  George  Fleming. 

Members  present : — Messrs.  Nicholson  Almond,  J.  Atkinson,  Thos.  Briggs, 

G.  A.  Banham,  C.  Bray,  Thos.  Barker.  T.  G.  Batt,  G.  A.  Berron,  R.  E.  Brun- 
dell,  J.  D.  Barford,  W.  G.  Baswell,  G.  H.  Brown,  sen.,  A.  C.  Cope,  T.  Corby, 
Thos.  Campbell,  B.  Cartledge,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  A.  B.  Daniel,  T.  A.  Dollar, 
W.  W.  Dollar,  J.  A.  W.  Dollar,  E.  C.  Dray,  F.  Duck,  W.  Duguid,  H.  F.  Dyer, 

H.  F.  Edgar,  G.  Evans,  J.  D.  Edwards,  James  Farmer,  Edwin  Faulkner,  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  G.  Fleming,  J.  Fraser,  J.  H.  Ferguson, 
Thomas  Greaves,  C.  W.  Gillard,  H.  Goodwin,  A.  L.  Gibson,  H.  D.  Gibbings, 
J.  M.  Gillingham,  Wm.  Hunting,  J.  S.  Hurndall,  W.  S.  Harrison,  S.  E.  Hol¬ 
mans,  H.  W.  Hooper,  W.  J.  Hatton,  M.  J.  Harpley,  H.  Hall,  A.  H.  Jacobs, 
Adrian  Jones,  H.  Kidd,  J.  A.  Lepper,  James  Lambert,  T.  H.  Lewis,  C.  V. 
Ladds,  H.  C.  Legge,  J.  F.  McFadyean,  D.  McGill,  W.  T.  Mulvey,  Joseph 
Mackinder,  Thos.  Moore,  J.  Mosedale,  John  Malcolm,  A.  J.  Owles,  Harry 
Olver,  J.  Philipps,  Wm.  Pritchard,  A.  C.  Robertson,  A.  Robinson,  R.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  J.  A.  Rostron,  W.  Reekie,  B.  H.  Russell,  James  Rowe,  A.  Rogerson,  F. 
Raymond,  H.  W.  Stevens,  H.  L.  Simpson,  J.  F.  Simpson,  A.  H.  Santy,  W.  F. 
Smith,  H.  Sewell,  F.  Smith,  T.  Sangster,  S.  H.  Slocock,  H.  M.  Singleton,  A. 
A.  Waugh,  J.  Wooff,  W.  F.  Wilson,  William  Wilson,  W.  F.  Wragg,  J.  P.  S. 
Walker,  W.  Woods,  W.  Whittle,  W.  B.  Walters,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Scrutmeers. 

The  Secretary:  The  result  of  the  election  is  as  follows: — Mr.  J.  R.  Cox, 
566  votes;  Professor  W.  Robertson,  551  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  539;  Professor 
W.  Duguid,  446  ;  Professor  J.  W.  Axe,  430  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Whittle,  422  ;  W. 
Woods,  sen.,  289 ;  Professor  Brown,  270 ;  J.  Penberthy,  235  ;  F.  Blakeway, 
219;  J.  D.  Lambert,  151. 

The  first  six  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  The  representatives  of  the  daily  press  have  been  excluded 
from  the  meeting.  I  beg  to  move,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  profession, 
“  That  the  representatives  of  the  daily  press  be  admitted  to  report  this  meet- 

ing. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  beg  to  second  that  proposal. 

Mr.  Banham  :  With  regard  to  admitting  reporters  to  our  meetings,  I  beg 
to  say  that  this  meeting  is  a  professional  one.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
public  whatever,  but  if  the  meeting  itself  or  the  profession  at  large  choose  to 
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have  reporters  present  at  this  meeting,  so  much  the  better :  but  if  they  do 
not,  I  think  we  have  every  right  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  OwLES :  I  will  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that  reporters  be  not  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  Mackinder  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  I  rise  to  discuss  the  motion,  and  I  have  a  right  to  do  so. 
The  motion  before  the  meeting  is  that  the  public  press  be  excluded.  Perhaps 
there  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  present  who  do  not  know  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  press  and  the  profession — the  position  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  by  the  action  of  our  President.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  met  to-day,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  that  independent  men  should  be  here  to  report  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  President  ;  I  must  call  upon  Mr.  Branford  to  retire  from  this  meeting, 
as  his  name  has  been  removed  from  the  Register  of  the  Royal  College. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  I  move  that  Mr.  Branford,  who  is  the  reporter  for  Land  and 
Water,  be  allowed  to  remain  at  this  meeting. 

The  President  :  That  is  out  of  order  entirely. 

Mr.  Branford,  after  a  dispute,  withdrew. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram:  At  the  request  of  a  numerous  body 
of  subscribers  it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty — and  I  feel  it  to  be  also  an  honour 
— to  present  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  a  portrait  of  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members — Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Mr.  Greaves,  I  am  sure,  is  known  to  you  all,  and  I  think  we  all  feel 
that  this  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  is  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  long  life  passed  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession.  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  I  beg  to  present 
this  portrait,  which  I  think  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Hudson — a  striking  like¬ 
ness  of  our  friend,  to  be  hung  for  ever  on  the  walls  of  this  College. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Price  :  If  I  am  in  order,  I  should  like  to  move  a  resolution. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  we  have  excluded  certain  gentlemen  from  this 
meeting,  I  think  this  resolution  of  mine  will  perhaps  pave  the  way  a  little  in 
the  direction  of  smoothing  matters  over.  I  propose,  “  That  this  meeting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  desires  our  reporter  to  report  this 
meeting  in  full  in  the  veterinary  journals.”  By  passing  a  resolution  like  this 
it  will  not  be  a  picked  report,  and  I  think  it  will  go  a  little  way  towards  that 
reciprocity  of  feeling  on  account  of  the  other  reporters  having  been  excluded. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  some  member  of  the  profession  will  second  that  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Banham  :  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  So 
long  as  our  meetings  are  reported  in  our  professional  journals  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Council,  the  profession,  or  anybody  connected  with  it,  will  be  able  to 
find  any  fault. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  supporting  that. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Mr  T.  Briggs  :  I  beg  to  propose  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  be 
received. 

Professor  Pritchard  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  President  :  Before  the  discussion  commences  I  might  draw  your 
attention  to  paragraph  five  in  the  report.  I  may  say  that,  as  the  subject  of 
that  paragraph  is  still  under  deliberation  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College, 
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and  as  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  report  to  the  Council  on  it,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  that  a  proposal  be  made  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Edinburgh  that  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick 
or  Royal  College  of  Edinburgh,  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  fully 
and  thoroughly.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  until  the  report  of  that  Court  of 
Inquiry  has  been  received  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  discuss  that  paragraph 
to-day.  I  hope  you  will  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  might  prejudice  to  a  large 
extent  the  investigations  and  the  objects  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hunting;  I  should  think  if  what  is  about  to  be  done  did  prejudice 
them  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  I  shall  certainly  oppose 
any  such  evasive  act  as  to  try  to  put  this  discussion  off  until  the  next  annual 
general  meeting. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  suppose  I  am  in  order  in  rising  to  discuss  this 
report,  and  I  also  presume  that  I  am  in  order  in  proceeding  to  discuss  para¬ 
graph  five. 

Mr.  Price  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order ;  I  do  not  know  whether  our 
respected  President  is  quite  in  order  in  making  such  a  proposition  from  the 
chair. 

The  President  ;  I  simply  make  it  as  a  suggestion. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  think  it  is  a  most  remarkable  proposition  that 
this  meeting  should  be  asked  to  adopt  such  a  course,  namely,  not  to  discuss, 
and  leave,  and  put  out  of  sight  the  most  important  part  of  the  report.  At 
the  outset  I  should  like  to  be  informed  by  somebody  who  is  able  to  give  the 
information  whose  report  this  is,  whether  it  is  a  report  of  the  whole  Council 
or  a  report  by  one  man,  because  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  certain 
members  of  the  Council  were  quite  unaware  of  the  contents  of  this  report 
until  they  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  first  place  let  me  direct  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  five,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  characterise  more  than  one  statement  contained  in 
that  paragraph  as  strictly  contrary  to  fact.  It  states  that  “  at  the  examination 
held  in  Edinburgh  last  January  a  most  unprecedented  and  regrettable  occur¬ 
rence  took  place,  which  the  Council  feel  compelled  to  allude  to  in  this  report.” 
Now  I  say  that  the  occurrence,  though  regrettable,  was  not  unprecedented. 
Whether  it  was  unprecedented  or  not  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  drawing  up  of  this  report.  I  was  not  a  witness  of  either  of  the  affairs, 
but  I  have  a  report  from  an  eyewitness  about  the  occurrence  which  preceded 
the  one  that  took  place  in  January  last,  and  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  it  was 
a  much  more  serious  affair  than  the  one  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  I 
can  mention  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  if  the  meeting  doubts  my  word,  who 
furnished  me  with  the  evidence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board, 
and  he  informed  me  that  it  was  a  much  more  serious  disturbance  in  this 
respect,  that  it  was  initiated  in  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  A  body  ot 
students  not  only  howled  and  hissed  at  the  Examiner  but  set  upon  him  and 
pelted  him  with  eggs — as  I  wish  to  be  strictly  accurate,  I  will  not  say  rotten 
eggs.  Moreover,  this  gentleman  took  refuge  in  a  cab ;  the  assailants 
followed  him  and  renewed  their  hostile  demonstration.  Sentence  two  in 
paragraph  five  says,  “  A  mob  of  students,  which  all  trustw'orthy  evidence 
leads  to  believe  were  strictly,  if  not  altogether,  those  of  the  Dick  College, 
attacked  and  assaulted  the  Examiners  of  Class  C,  their  violence  being 
especially  directed  towards  one  of  those  gentlemen.”  Passing  over  for  a 
moment  the  terms  in  which  this  paragraph  is  described,  I  say  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  statement  in  this  report  that  all  trustworthy  evidence  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  students  who  took  part  in  the  affair  were  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  members  of  Dick  College,  because  the  Council  has  been  informed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  College,  that  nothing 
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whatever  has  been  submitted  to  him  in  the  report  presented  by  the  Chief 
Constable  in  that  city,  containing  the  evidence  of  twenty-three  persons,  and 
not  one  of  these  supports  the  statements  contained  in  this  report,  whereas 
every  one  of  those  twenty-three  persons  who  was  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  the  students  were,  or  were  not  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  the 
Dick  College,  contradicts  that  statement.  I  may  say  further  that  of  those 
twenty-three  persons,  three  of  them  were  students  of  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  who  admitted  that  they  themselves  took  part  in  the  affair.  I  say  it  is  a 
perfectly  unimportant  matter  from  one  point  of  view  whether  the  mob,  as  it 
has  been  so  termed,  was  or  was  not  composed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the 
students  from  the  Dick  Veterinary  College.  If  it  was  not  so  composed  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  stated.  I  do  say  that  although  I  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  what  took  place  on  that  night,  I  think  the  terms  in 
which  the  affair  is  described  are  exaggerated.  I  think  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  we  are  likely  to  get  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  is  not 
to  be  obtained  either  from  the  Examiners  or  the  students,  because 
in  the  case  of  the  one  affairs  are  very  likely,  quite  unconsciously, 
I  admit,  to  be  exaggerated,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  likely 
that  the  students  themselves  would  minimise  what  occurred  on  that 
occasion.  Of  the  twenty-three  persons  whose  evidence  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  every  one  whose  evidence  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  unbiassed  states  that  the  occurrence  was  not  so  serious  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  described  by  the 
President  of  this  College.  And  the  policemen  who  were  present  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  and  followed  the  crowd  of  students,  stated  to  their  official  head  that 
nothing  occurred  which  could  have  justified  them  in  putting  a  finger  upon 
any  one  present.  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  so  far  as  I  know  there  is 
only  one  contradiction  in  the  evidence  of  all  these  twenty-three  persons,  that 
whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Examining  Board  in  Edinburgh  stated  that  the 
students  on  the  nights  of  the  examinations  had  jostled  the  hall-keeper’s  wife, 
she  herself  states  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement.  Sen¬ 
tence  3  says,  “  This  disgraceful  conduct  was  subsequently  aggravated  by 
untruthful  attacks  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and  at  meetings  in  the  Dick 
College,  upon  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  veterinary  profession  and  the 
competency  of  its  Examining  Board,  these  attacks  being  made  not  only  by 
students,  but  by  at  least  one  teacher  in  that  College.”  Now,  there  are  two 
distinct  charges  in  that  sentence.  The  first  is  that  the  students  of  the  Dick 
Veterinary  College  attacked  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  competency  of  the  Examining  Board,  and  the  second  charge 
is  that  one  teacher  of  the  Dick  College  did  that  also.  I  am  not  here  to  reply 
to  the  first  charge,  but  I  would  ask  if  the  students  are  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  medium  from  whom  fees  might  be  extracted  on  the  one  hand  by 
teachers  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Examiners  ;  if  so  he  would  be  ground 
between  the  millstone  of  inefficient  teaching  and  unfair  examining,  I  do  not 
say  which.  But  I  do  say  that  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  justify  students  in  complaining,  and  it  is  unfair  to  deny  them  the  right 
of  ventilating  their  grievances  so  long  as  they  do  it  on  constitutional  lines. 
With  reference  to  the  charge  that  one  teacher  of  the  Dick  Veterinary  College 
aggravated  the  conduct  of  the  students  by  untruthful  attacks,  I  will  assume 
that  that  refers  to  me,  and  in  doing  so  I  do  not  at  all  lay  myself  open  to  the 
retort  that  I  need  not  put  on  the  cap  unless  it  fits  me,  because  the  President 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  in  a  most  public  manner  charged  me  by 
name  with  the  offence.  I  am  charged  with  having  attacked  the  honour  and 
honesty  of  the  veterinary  profession  ;  that  is  the  first  charge.  That  is  a  very 
grave  charge,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  complain,  since  I  have  been 
charged  with  such  serious  offences,  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  evidence  has 
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not  been  clearly  specified.  When  a  man  is  charged  with  murder  all  particu¬ 
lars  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable  are  set  forth,  and  I  call  upon  those  wha 
are  responsible  for  this  report  to  specify  day  and  date  and  the  exact  words 
in  which  I  attacked  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Am 
I  not  a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession  myself?  The  President  is  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  safeguarding  the  honour  and 
honesty  of  the  profession.  I  would  implore  him  to  believe  that  other  people 
too  maybe  desirous  to  safeguard  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  profession  as 
much  as  he  is.  But  even  supposing  the  President  had  narrowed  his  charge 
and  said  that  I  had  attacked  his  honour  and  honesty,  the  charge  would  not 
be  true.  I  have  never  attacked  the  honour  and  honesty  of  any  one.  I  de 
admit,  however,  that  I  have  attacked  the  competency  of  the  Board  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  and  that  I  have  joined  in  a  correspondence  in  the  daily  press  on 
that  subject,  a  correspondence,  however,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  join  in  that  correspondence  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  certain  statements  which  I 
thought,  and  think,  are  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  and  these  statements, 
were  of  a  nature  likely  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  institution  to  which  1 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  What  have  I  said  ?  The  President  has  charged 
me  with  making  statements  in  certain  places  that  I  dare  not  repeat  else¬ 
where.  I  am  prepared  to  re-state  everything  that  I  have  said. 

The  President  :  I  believe  that  is  not  in  the  report. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  said  that  I  made  un¬ 
truthful  attacks. 

The  President  :  Your  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Professor  McFadyean:  What  did  I  say?  I  said  that  in  recent  years 
there  is  a  percentage  in  the  final  examination  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and 
that  unless  it  was  held  that  these  students  were  idle  or  unintelligent  and  in¬ 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  they  received,  we  must  draw  one  of 
two  conclusions — either  that  they  were  badly  taught,  or  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
fect  in  the  examination.  That  is  the  worst  I  have  said.  And  while  admitting 
that  there  are  defects  in  connection  with  teaching — and  nobody  would  be 
gladder  than  I  am  to  see  them  remedied — I  say  there  are  also  defects  in 
examinations.  I  leave  it  to  the  teachers  of  other  schools  to  say  whether  all 
the  bad  results  attending  the  examination  of  their  students  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  students  were  idle  or  unintelligent.  We  have  in  the  Dick 
College,  as  in  every  other  institution,  idle  and  careless  students.  We  make 
no  complaint  against  these  being  rejected,  and  we  extend  to  them  no  sym¬ 
pathy  whatever.  I  can  say  truthfully  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  very 
intelligent,  hardworking,  industrious  students  who  have  come  to  grief  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  examinations.  In  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-students,  which 
is  generally  right,  these  students  were  far  better  than  certain  other  students 
who  got  diplomas.  I  have  pointed  out  what  I  thought  were  the  defects  in 
the  examination ;  I  said  it  was  just  as  important  that  students  should  be 
examined  by  specialists  as  that  they  should  be  taught  by  specialists,  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  contradiction  given  to  that  statement  or  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  expressed  by  any  intelligent  or  educated  person.  If  anyone 
expressed  a  contrary  opinion  I  should  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for 
holding  it.  Furthermore,  I  have  taken  the  subject  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted  and  I  have  stated  that  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  anomaly  that 
my  students  should  be  examined  in  anatomy  by  one  who  is  not  a  practical 
anatomist.  Since  I  have  ];nade  that  statement  the  President  has  been  in  a 
furious  rage,  and  he  has  charged  me  with  all  manner  of  things,  publicly 
charged  me  by  name  in  the  daily  press  of  Edinburgh  as  being  an  untruthful 
person,  a  stirrer-up  of  strife,  and,  finally,  no  gentleman,  which  is,  however,  a 
very  lame  excuse,  considering  the  more  serious  nature  of  those  which  preceded 
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it.  I  am  not  going  to  intrude  personal  questions  upon  this  meeting,  because 
I  do  not  feel  much  in  the  matter.  I  used  to  have  the  President’s  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  I  might  have  it  yet  if  I  had  agreed  to  remain  silent  about  the  doings 
of  the  Examining  Board,  of  which  he  is  the  dominant  member.  But  the 
President  has  been  so  incoherent  since  I  made  that  statement,  that  I  do  not 
yet  know  what  ground  he  takes  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  holds  that 
any  one  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  good  enough  to 
examine  veterinary  students  in  anatomy ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  holds  the 
alternative  conclusion  that  he  is  a  practical  anatomist. 

The  President  ;  I  think  this  meeting  should  not  indulge  in  person¬ 
alities. 

Professor  Pritchard;  I  think  the  remarks  of  Professor  McFadyean  for 
the  last  five  or  ten  minutes  are  most  insulting  to  our  President. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  My  words  are  only  truths  ;  what  is  truthful  cannot 
he  insulting. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Simpson  :  I  think  that  speakers  should  be  limited  to  a  certain 
time. 

The  President  ;  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  a  speaker  five  or 
ten  minutes.  The  matter  is  in  your  hands  ;  I  have  been  here  since  12  o’clock  and 
I  do  not  think  that  speakers  need  go  into  a  long  rigmarole  about  nothing, — 
they  ought  to  confine  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  report,  and  ten 
minutes  is  ample  time  for  any  speaker. 

Mr.  Price:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
Professor  McFadyean  is  going  to  propose  an  amendment,  so  that  we  can 
have  something  before  us. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Yes,  I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Price  :  It  would  be  policy  to  put  your  amendment  in,  so  that  we 
might  know  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted,  “  That  paragraph  5 
be  expunged.”  With  reference  to  what  the  gentleman  on  my  left  has  stated, 
that  I  used  insulting  remarks,  perhaps  he  will  specify  them,  and  if  the 
meeting  thinks  I  have  used  anything  insulting  I  will  with  pleasure  withdraw 
it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  insult  any  one,  and  I  have  not  imputed  any  dis¬ 
honourable  motives  to  the  President. 

Professor  Pritchard  :  You  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  will  put  it  to 
you.  It  is  well  known  to  everybody  in  this  room  that  Dr.  Fleming  is  an 
Examiner  in  Anatomy  on  a  certain  Board,  and  you  have  talked  about  “  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  anatomy.”  I  call  that  an  insult.  You  have  it 
plain,  and  I  do  not  mind  writing  it  down  for  you. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Would  it  be  an  insult  to  you  if  I  said  you  had  a 
smattering  of  anatomy  ? 

Professor  Pritchard  :  Yes, 

Professor  McFadyean  :  It  is  not ;  I  will,  however,  withdraw  what  I  have 
said. 

The  President  :  It  is  painful  to  one’s  feelings  to  be  either  praised  or 
insulted;  I  would  rather  be  left  out  of  the  discussion,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  College  be  proceeded  with. 

Professor  McFadyean;  It  is  an  unimportant  point,  and  I  will  withdraw  it. 
I  will  leave  that  sentence  and  go  on  to  the  next.  “  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Principal  to  aid  in  discovering  the  ringleaders  in  the  assaults  on  the 
Examiners,  but  without  result,  for  until  the  present  time  these  have  escaped, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  justify  their  conduct.”  In  the  affairs  that 
occur  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  If  this  affair 
had  occurred  inside  the  college  walls  or  been  initiated  there,  the  offenders, 
if  we  had  been  able  to  get  any  evidence,  would  have  received  summary 
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punishment.  I  deny  that  anybody  connected  with  the  Dick  Veterinary 
College  has  in  any  way  sought  to  extenuate  the  circumstances  or  excuse  such 
disgraceful  and  offensive  conduct.  If  I  have  said  anything  contrary  to  that 
I  would  ask  that  it  should  be  produced  to  the  meeting.  The  next  paragraph 
goes  on  to  say,  “The  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  their  report  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  solely 
due  to  the  large  number  of  rejections  in  Class  C  (nine  out  of  twelve  students 
being  relegated  to  further  study,  in  consequence  of  marked  incompetency) 
and  to  the  rejected  students  ascribing  (wrongly)  their  failure  to  the  action  of 
one  Examiner.”  Now,  it  is  in  connection  with  that  sentence  that  I  am  going 
to  make  a  most  serious  accusation.  I  assert  that  that  statement  is  not  true,, 
and  I  shall  read  to  this  meeting  the  marks  of  some  of  those  nine  students 
who  are  stated  to  have  been  relegated  for  incompetency.  Here  is  a  student 
— I  will  mention  his  name  in  order,  if  necessary,  that  the  Secretary  may 
turn  up  in  the  list  and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — and  there  are  these  marks 
given  in  the  final  examination.  The  marks  that  may  be  given  are  “  very 
good,”  “good,”  “sufficient,”  “indifferent,”  and  “bad.”  The  student  may 
have  one  “indifferent,”  and  pass,  but  if  he  had  two  “  indifferents  ”  he  is 
rejected.  This  student  had  two  “sufficients,”  two  “goods,”  and  two  “indiffe¬ 
rents,”  and  he  is  declared  to  have  been  markedly  incompetent,  that  is  to  say, 
that  four  of  the  Examiners  declared  him  to  be  sufficient  or  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  two  others  gave  him  an  “  indifferent,”  which  was  not  the  worst 
mark;  they  did  not  give  him  a  “bad”  one.  That  is  not  all.  I  assert  that 
the  same  Examiners  have  given  very  much  worse  marks  to  other  students 
and  have  not  relegated  them  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  recommended 
that  their  examinations  should  be  deferred  but  allowed  them  to  come  up  at 
the  next  examination. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  :  Are  you  referring  to  the  students  of  the  same  school  ? 

Professor  McFadyean  :  No. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  :  I  understand  you  know  the  marks  of  the  rejected 
students  from  the  other  schools  ? 

Professor  McFadyean  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  am  not  going  to  be  entrapped 
into  making  a  statement  which  is  outside  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  assert 
that  students  have  been  examined  by  the  same  Examiners,  and  have  received 
very  much  worse  marks  and  have  not  been  declared  markedly  incompetent  or 
relegated  to  further  study,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  come 
up  at  the  next  examination.  Now,  I  say  that  this  is  a  very  serious  charge, 
and  one  which  it  behoves  the  Council  and  the  profession,  as  represented  in 
this  meeting,  to  be  put  right  about,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  certain  students — injustice  which  I  think  I  might 
almost  say  is  irreparable.  There  is  much  more  in  this  report  that  I  might 
discuss,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  take  upon  myself  more  than  my  share.  I  beg 
to  move  that  paragraph  5  be  expunged  from  the  report. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  :  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  I  rise  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  not  of  peace  for  a  day,  but  an  honourable  peace,  which  will  be  an  en¬ 
during  one.  If  this  matter  could  be  settled  by  the  discussion  that  takes  place 
in  this  room  I  should  say  discuss  it,  if  necessary,  till  six  o’clock  to-night ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  cannot  be  settled  by  any  discussion  that  takes 
place  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  are  two  parties  to  this  dispute. 
The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  I  have  been  in  communication,  with 
a  view  of  seeing  if  some  terms  of  an  honourable  understanding  could  not  be 
arrived  at.  One  party  makes  one  statement,  and  of  course  on  the  other  side 
there  is  a  rejoinder.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  quarrels.  I  asked  the  Lord 
Provost  if  it  was  not  possible  that  som.e  honourable  understanding  could  be 
arrived  at.  Well,  the  first  step  towards  that  honourable  understanding  has 
been  taken,  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  the  President  of  this  College,  and  he  has 
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seen  the  Lord  Provost.  I  mean  to  say  the  Committee  were  unanimous  about 
it,  and  they  will  recommend  it  to  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting.  A  re¬ 
presentation  has  been  sent  in  this  way,  that  certain  gentlemen,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Trustees,  shall  be  appointed,  and  certain  gentle¬ 
men,  selected  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  College  shall  also  be 
appointed,  and  they  shall  meet  and  go  through  the  whole  of  this  business, 
calling  evidence  if  necessary,  discussing  it  fully,  and  fairly,  and  frankly,  and 
in  that  way  I  believe  there  will  be  an  honourable  understanding  arrived  at. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  which  has  reached  me  since  I  have  been  in  this 
building,  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  says,  “  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Trustees  will  gladly  accept  any  reasonable  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.”  (Applause.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  this  matter  is  not  settled  to¬ 
day  that  it  will  stand  over  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  You  know,  most  of 
you,  that  you  have  a  power  of  convening  a  special  meeting  of  this  College  on 
the  requisition  of,  I  think,  ten  or  twenty  members ;  at  all  events,  it  is  laid 
down  for  your  guidance,  and  if  this  matter  does  not  progress  favourably,  and 
you  think  it  is  going  to  be  shelved,  any  twenty  persons  have  a  right  to  send  a 
requisition  to  the  President,  and  call  a  special  meeting,  and  see  that  the 
matter  is  thrashed  out.  That  is  my  advice  to  you.  We  want  the  meeting  to¬ 
day  to  go  over  the  general  business  and  work  of  the  profession,  and  we  also 
want  to  leave  a  little  time  for  that  interchange  of  harmonious  feeling  which 
this  meeting  ought  to  have.  I  assure  you,  if  you  go  on,  Mr.  McFadyean 
having  made  a  long  statement  on  the  one  side,  it  will  be  followed  by  an  equally 
long  statement  on  the  other  side,  and  then  there  will  be  rejoinders  and  remarks, 
and  you  I  will  leave  this  room  and  say,  “If  that  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I  will  not  come  to  it  again.”  Dr. 
Fleming  has  told  you  that  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  matter,  and  surely  you  will  leave  it  to  them.  I  do  appeal 
to  you  to  accept  the  President’s  suggestion,  that  the  discussion  of  paragraph 
5  should  be  considered  as  in  abeyance.  It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  matters 
when  they  are  under  consideration  with  a  view  of  settlement,  and  I  hope  you 
will  comply  with  the  President’s  suggestion.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  eliminate 
it,  but  simply  let  it  stand  over.  You  must  not  eliminate  it,  as  the  honour  of 
the  President  and  Council  is  concerned  in  that  report.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  do  so,  and  I  should  consider,  if  it  was  moved  now  to  be  eliminated,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure.  I  do  appeal  to  you  not  to  allow  a 
vote  of  that  kind  to  be  passed  by  a  side  wind.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  on 
either  side,  that  the  inquiry  will  be  conducted  in  a  fair  manner  convene  a 
special  meeting,  and  have  it  thrashed  out. 

Professor  Pritchard  ;  It  would  be  not  only  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
President,  but  it  would  be  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  R.  Rutherford  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  on  my 
first  appearance  in  this  room  I  should  have  to  reply  to  remarks  that  have  fallen 
from  Professor  McFadyean,  but  I  must  reply  to  them  in  my  official  capacity, 
and  as  your  representative  in  Scotland  as  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Examining 
Board. 

Mr.  Dollar:  This  is  out  of  order;  Professor  McFadyean  has  moved  an 
amendment  which  has  not  been  seconded. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  A  great  many  members  no  doubt  thought  that  we  should 
adopt  Mr.  Simpson’s  kind  remarks,  and  that  we  should  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  I  rise  to  second  Professor  McFadyean’s  amendment.  It 
must  be  seconded  before  it  can  be  discussed.  We  have  heard  a  very  nice 
address  from  our  friend  Mr.  Simpson,  and  we  have  had  a  nice  lot  of  dust 
thrown  about  the  room,  so  as  to  blind  the  audience  as  to  what  the  business  of 
the  meeting  is.  We  are  here  to  discuss  the  report.  Paragraph  5  is  a  tissue 
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of  misrepresentations.  I  shall  not  characterise  the  terms  in  which  the 
President  has  described  the  students  that  come  up  for  examination  and  all 
their  nice  doings,  but  I  will  come  to  the  point.  I  second  the  amendment  of 
Professor  McFadyean,  and  ask  that  the  marks  upon  which  these  nine  men 
were  said  to  he  relegated  for  six  months  at  the  Dick  College  be  produced  to 
the  present  meeting,  letting  the  profession  know  upon  what  ground  the 
Council  acts.  They  either  act  upon  a  power  that  they  have  in  respect  to  the 
examination  that  the  student  gives,  or  they  have  acted  entirely  ttUra  vires 
upon  the  fact  that  these  students  have  been  guilty  of  improper  conduct  in 
connection  with  the  Examiners.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  this,  which  of 
these  two  grounds  is  the  Council  acting  upon  ?  The  Examining  Board  has 
been  a  bye-word  with  a  great  many  of  the  profession  for  the  last  five  years. 
(“No.”)  If  you  read  the  accounts  in  the  journals  from  time  to  time,  you 
will  find  that  for  the  last  four  years,  at  any  rate,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
student  examined  in  his  final  examination  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
London  College  that  has  had  any  credit  whatever  in  connection  with  these 
examinations.  That  is  a  simple  broad  fact  which,  in  my  mind,  shows  there 
is  something  very  wrong  in  connection  with  the  Examining  Board,  either  in 
connection  with  the  Examining  Board,  or  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
the  students.  There  is  only  one  gentleman  who  receives  “  great  credit.” 

Professor  Pritchard  :  Your  son. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  I  hope  my  son  does  not  stand  in  the  same  category  as  the 
person  I  am  referring  to.  The  students  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  learning  of  their  fellow-students.  If  I  wanted  to  be 
personal— but  I  will  leave  that  alone — I  could  very  easily  put  my  finger  on 
the  cause  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Examining  Board, 
and  the  credit  which  they  give  to  the  students  which  pass.  On  the  subject 
of  examinations,  I  am  very  much  astonished  in  looking  over  the  balance- 
sheet  to  see  what  its  costs  the  profession  to  examine  students.  It  appears 
that  each  time  a  man  comes  up  for  examination  it  costs  about  two  guineas. 

Professor  McGill:  That  is  altogether  going  away  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dollar  ;  Then  I  will  conclude  by  seconding  Mr.  McFadyean’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  put  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  protest.  No  chairman  has  such  a  power  at  any  meeting. 
Oh,  no  !  that  will  not  do  here. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  rise  again  to  oppose  this  5th  clause  from  being 
expunged  from  this  year’s  report,  and  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  sufficient  reasons  in  reply  to  Professor  McFadyean  why  it 
should  not  be  expunged.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  refer  to  what  Professor 
McFadyean  has  said  about  the  riot  which  the  drawer  up  of  this  report  truly  calls 
an  unprecedented  one.  It  was  so.  In  support  of  his  contention  that  it  was 
not  unprecedented,  he  has  given  you  an  account  of  what  took  place  in 
Glasgow  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  occurrence,  I  believe  he  is 
correct  in  saying,  had  its  origin  inside  the  college  walls,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  teachers  of  that  college ;  but  the  actual  outbreak  took  place  outside 
the  college.  The  examinations,  you  will  understand,  were  then  entirely 
concluded.  I  believe  that  an  assault  did  take  place  of  the  nature  which 
Professor  McFadyean  has  described,  inasmuch  as  the  cab  was  followed,  and 
missiles,  of  what  nature  I  am  not  aware,  were  thrown,  and  in  that  way  the 
Examining  body  and  Council  of  the  College  itself,  through  their  Examiner, 
Mr.  Robinson,  were  directly  and  violently  assaulted  and  insulted.  No  special 
representation  was  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Professor  McCall,  who  at  once,  and 
in  the  most  vigorous  and  manly  manner,  made  those  men  who  were  the  ring¬ 
leaders  and  actual  assaulters  toe  the  mark  and  apologise.  There  was  no 
hanky-pankying  in  his  case. 
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A  Member  :  Withdraw  that  word. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  will  withdraw  that  word.  I  meant  nothing  offensive. 
Within  a  very  few  days  those  gentlemen  had  confessed  their  fault  and  apolo¬ 
gised,  and  the  thing  was  forgotten ;  consequently  it  never  came  before  me  in 
my  official  capacity,  but  to  say  that  it  in  any  way  resembled  this  outbreak  is 
as  good  as  saying  that  the  moon  is  like  green  cheese.  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Edinburgh  affair,  and  if  you  will  grant  me  a  few  minutes  I  will  try  and 
tell  you  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  I  feel  I  must  do  so,  inasmuch  as  my 
honour  and  my  truth  are  directly  called  in  question.  If  I  am  in  the  least 
degree  untruthful  in  any  of  my  statements  which  have  been  drafted  in  this 
report,  I  am  unfit  and  give  up  the  office  which  I  hold  under  you  in  Scotland. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Friday,  the  day  on  which  the  assault  took  place — the 
14th,  I  believe  it  was — the  place  in  which  the  examination  was  held  was 
crowded  with  students.  There  were  not  a  dozen  or  two,  but  there  were 
probably  over  a  hundred,  who  forced  themselves  on  to  the  staircase  at  the 
time  that  a  ball  or  concert  was  going  on  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  hall. 
For  many  years  previously  it  was  usual  for  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Dunmuir,  to 
employ  the  services  of  constables — generally  two  of  them  Things  must  have 
been  very  bad  in  those  days.  However,  when  I  became  secretary  I  thought  this 
was  a  very  grave  reflection  indeed  on  the  honour  of  the  men  who  aspired  to 
become  members  of  the  profession,  that  two  policemen  should  be  required  to 
watch  the  college  while  men  who  claimed  to  be  gentlemen  were  being  examined. 
I  called  them  together  and  said  if  they  would  pass  me  their  word  that  they  would 
observe  good  order  I  would  withdraw  the  policemen,  and  I  did.  Hence  if  there 
has  been  any  fault  at  all  in  the  way  of  not  preventing  this  outbreak  that  fault 
lies  at  my  door,  inasmuch  as  on  my  own  responsibility  I  had  done  away  with 
the  police  service.  But,  mark  me,  I  did  it  in  the  interest  of  the  students 
themselves — not  allowing  then  to  be  considered  such  a  bad  lot  that  constables 
were  required  to  keep  them  in  order.  On  this  particular  night  the  noise 
became  so  obstrusive  that  I  went  outside.  I  told  the  men  they  were  acting 
exceedingly  unfairly,  not  only  to  the  Examiners,  but  to  their  fellow  students 
who  were  being  examined,  inasmuch  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  to  be  conducted  in  comfort  and  peace  while  they  were  making  a 
noise.  I  begged  and  advised  them  to  go  outside,  and  after  a  little — as  it  so 
happens  I  have  a  considerable  influence  with  the  students — they  went  out¬ 
side.  Then  a  new  phase  of  affairs  took  place  ;  we  were  treated  to  a  series  of 
speeches,  and  the  maker  of  those  speeches  I  am  able  to  put  my  finger  upon 
if  necessary.  Shortly  after  that,  while  the  examination  was  going  on,  the 
crowd  forced  its  way  on  to  the  staircase  again,  and  what  then  took  place  is 
in  the  police  constable’s  report.  The  hall-keeper  and  his  wife  tried  to  prevent 
the  students  coming  into  the  building.  In  doing  so  they  met  with  some 
violence,  and  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  them  out.  A  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  the  hall-keeper’s  wife  rushed  into  the  board-room,  and  requested  me, 
in  the  hearing  of  your  Board  of  Examiners  and  its  President,  to  come  out 
because  she  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  rough  behaviour  of  the 
students.  She  was  quite  hysterical  at  the  time  and  nearly  crying,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  been  knocked  about.  That,  I  think,  is  a  reply  to  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  McFadyean  pointedly  made  out  as  being  one  of  our  unfounded  state¬ 
ments.  I  am  prepared  to  go  on  oath  and  make  the  same  statement,  and  I 
have  lately  spoken  to  the  woman,  and  she  herself  verbally  admits  that  she 
was  knocked  and  very  severely  shoved  about.  Now  we  come  to  the  Chief 
Constable’s  report.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  matter  that  all  the  early  part 
of  the  statement  I  made  as  to  the  crowd  of  students  on  the  staircase  has 
been  entirely  omitted  from  the  report,  as  also  has  been  the  statement  I  made 
to  the  officer  when  I  went  to  the  door  and  said  to  a  gentleman,  “  Who  are 
those  students?”  and  he  replied,  “Sir,  they  are  Dick  College  students.”  I 
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do  not  believe  they  were  all  the  Dick  College  students  any  more  than  Professor 
McFadyean  does,  but  I  say  the  majority  of  them  were  from  the  Dick  College, 
and  I  say  it  on  the  authority  of  a  Dick  College  student  himself  who  has 
obtained  his  diploma  within  the  last  few  days.  He  told  me  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  from  the  Dick  College,  and  that  they  came  up  from  the  meeting 
in  a  body  fours  deep.  I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the  Committee  sits  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  made  that  statement  will  be  called  upon  to  give  his  evidence,  as  I 
hope  we  shall  all  be  upon  oath.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  sorry  to  touch  upon  this 
matter,  but  Professor  McFadyean  has  referred  to  the  statement  where  he  is 
accused  by  the  framers  of  the  report,  that  the  students  were  justified  in 
their  conduct.  I  would  rather  throw  oil  on  troubled  water  than  keep  stirring 
it  up.  I  hold  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
as  long  as  we  do  not  know  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  One  gentleman,  who 
is  now  a  qualified  member  of  the  profession,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
“Were  you  or  not  instigated  in  this  matter  by  Professor  Walley — had  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley  anything  to  do  with  it?  ”  said,  “  No  ;  he  had  not.”  I  am  glad 
in  this  room  to  make  that  statement,  and  exonerate  Professor  Walley  from 
the  charge  that  he  had  assisted  in  fomenting  this  disturbance.  But  this  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  “  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Professor  McF-adyean,  because  while 
he  did  not  directly  encourage  us  he  did  not  discourage  us.” 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Do  what  ?  I  claim  the  right  of  personal  explana¬ 
tion  ;  I  did  not  discourage  them :  I  encouraged  them  to  carry  on  legitimate 
agitation. 

Mr.  Rutherford  ;  It  is  certain  that  you  did  not  discourage  them  from  the 
subsequent  conduct  at  the  meeting ;  you  did  encourage  them. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  You  are  trying  to  make  out  that  I  encouraged  the 
disturbance. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  do  not.  I  am  referring  to  your  statement  about 
the  report  where  it  deals  with  the  conduct  of  the  students  having  been 
justified.  The  meetings  were  held  under  your  auspices,  and  by  so  doing  you 
did  not  discourage  them,  and  such  conduct  I  hold  to  be  unworthy  of  a  teacher. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  ask  for  a  personal  explanation. 

The  President  :  You  may  explain  afterwards. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  said,  “  Professor 
McFadyean  did  not  discourage  us  ;  had  he  done  so  probably  we  would  not 
have  gone  so  far.”  Now,  those  were  his  words.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  actual  assault  which  took  place.  I  am  furnished 
with  the  names  of  two  students  of  the  Dick  College  who  purchased  and  threw 
eggs.  Whether  that  information  will  be  sustained  on  oath  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  take  the  oath  that  the  statement  was  made  to  me,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  borne  out.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
correct  myself.  The  individual  from  whom  1  obtained  the  information  said 
he  could  not  say  that  they  purchased  the  eggs,  but  he  knew  they  had  openly 
boasted  of  having  been  most  vigorous  throwers  of  them.  A  statement  has 
been  made  once  or  twice  that  though  eggs  were  thrown  no  assault  was  com¬ 
mitted.  Gentlemen,  that  is  untrue.  My  wife  removed  the  effects  of  the  egg¬ 
throwing  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  clothing.  An  offensive  material  was  thrown 
at  me  when  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  my  brother,  an  officer 
in  Her  Majesty’s  army,  who  also  can  support  our  statement  as  to  what  took 
place  on  the  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Price  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  before  the  Professor  on 
my  left  rose  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  resolution  which  you  will  allow 
me  to  read,  and  which  perhaps  the  worthy  Professor  will  adopt  instead  of 
the  one  he  has  proposed,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  more  fitted  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  case.  It  is  this:  “That  paragraph  No.  5  be  withdrawn 
from  the  report,  believing  it  to  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
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until  we  get  a  full  report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  subject.”  You  see  if  you  adopt  this  resolution  of  mine  it  will  not  be 
throwing  any  slight  upon  the  Council,  and  it  will  not  be  withdrawing  the 
report  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  it,  but  it  will  be  the  means 
of  withdrawing  it  until  we  get  the  whole  matter  laid  before  us  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  If  the  worthy  Professor  would  adopt  this  proposal  instead  of  his  own, 
I  believe  it  would  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  this  meeting.  If  you  will 
allow  this  report  to  go  before  the  world,  what  will  you  be  doing  ?  You  will  be 
bleeding  the  Dick  College  without  knowing  that  she  has  a  right  to  be  bled.  I 
maintain  if  this  report  of  the  Council  goes  forth  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  it 
will  be  condemning  the  Dick  College.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  very  loth  to  condemn 
a  teaching  body  or  to  condemn  a  college  until  we  have  had  all  the  facts  before 
us,  and  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  profession  are  with  me  in  this, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession,  the  best  interests  of  the  teaching  bodies,  and  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  producing  that  reciprocity  of 
feeling  which  one  college  ought  to  have  for  another,  and  which  I  sincerely 
trust  will  be  universally  carried  out  by  all  the  colleges  and  all  the  teachers  in 
days  to  come.  I  hope  the  worthy  Professor  will  adopt  this  resolution  instead 
of  his  own. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  meeting,  I  should  like  to  make  a  personal  explanation.  I 
simply  desire  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Rutherford  charges  me  with  having  in  any 
way  engaged  in  illegal  proceedings,  or  countenanced  the  attack  upon  the 
Examiners,  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  Subsequent  to  that  I  did  not  discourage 
the  agitation  of  the  students.  I  attempted  to  direct  them  into  constitutional 
lines,  and  I  think  that  disproves  Mr.  Rutherford’s  statement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hunting:  Mr.  Simpson,  I  think,  fairly  well  represented  the  opinions  of 
the  Council,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  apparently,  the  opinions  of  a  great  number 
of  men  in  this  room,  that  peace  and  quietness,  and  leaving  the  thing  to  take 
its  own  chance  in  whatever  state  it  may  have  arrived  at,  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  this  world.  He  seems  to  wish  to  smother  the  matter  up ;  it  must  look  nice 
if  it  has  an  ornamental  top  on  it.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
Council  write  a  report  like  this  and  then  ask  us  to  burke  it.  Most  of  us  know 
about  the  Edinburgh  question  from  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal  and  the  Veterinaria7t,  Those  of  you  who  would  like 
to  know  more  may  get  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  by  applying  to  the 
publisher.  The  correspondence,  however,  is  summed  up  by  the  editor  in 
Scotland  tremendously  against  us,  and  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  the 
veterinary  profession  have  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  and  that  we 
have  allowed  spite  and  ill-feeling  against  a  college  and  ill-feeling  against 
a  man  to  make  us  guilty  of  that  gross  injustice,  and,  what  is  worse, 
I,  as  a  member  of  this  profession,  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence,  as  far  as  I  have  read  it,  bears  out  what  the 
editor  says.  Now  we  have  had  a  discussion  as  to  how  this  row  originated, 
and  some  petty  squabbling  as  to  whether  an  old  woman  was  pushed 
about  or  not.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance  to  us.  I  say  it 
is  an  unprecedented  action  that  the  students  should  have  been  relegated  to 
their  studies  for  six  months.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Dick  College  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  but  Mr.  Rutherford’s  admission  that  possibly  the  majority 
of  the  students  were  not  Dick  students — for  he  says  that  some  other  students 
were  there  —  destroys  the  whole  effect  of  the  abominable  way  in  which  the  Dick 
College  has  been  treated.  Mr.  Rutherford  now  tells  us  that  Professor  Walley 
was  not  to  blame  in  the  slightest  in  connection  with  these  examination  rows. 
If  you  will  turn  up  an  account  of  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  you  will  see  whether  the  same  thing  is  said  there. 
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Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  said  that  was  my  individual  information. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  accept  it  as  being  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  evidence, 
and  adopt  it  as  being  entirely  truthful.  Mr.  Rutherford  has  also  told  us  that 
he  believes  that  Mr.  McFadyean  was  entirely  to  blame. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  never  said  so.  The  gentleman  who  furnished  me  with 
the  information,  in  reply  to  my  question,  said  that  they  were  not  discouraged 
by  Professor  McFadyean  in  their  subsequent  conduct,  but  had  they  been  dis¬ 
couraged  they  would  not  have  gone  so  far. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  The  row  about  which  we  are  talking  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  the  month — on  the  Saturday. 

The  President  :  The  Friday  and  the  Saturday. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  Prior  to  the  meeting  at  the  Dick  College  on  the  17th,  that  is 
to  say  after  the  row  took  place,  there  is  no  record  whatever — at  least  I  have 
never  seen  it — of  any  accusation  that  Professor  McFadyean  attended  the 
meeting.  I  assert  that  until*  after  this  meeting  Professor  McFadyean  never 
appears  in  the  matter.  How,  then,  if  he  never  appears  in  the  matter,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  until  after  the  row  about  which  you  complain,  can  he 
possibly  be  said  to  have  instigated  or  to  have  kept  it  going  ?  His  fault  is  not 
that.  This  is  his  fault — that  he  had  the  pluck  and  manliness  to  say  what  he 
thought.  His  fault  was  this— that  he  had  what  apparently  no  member  of  the 
Council  or  no  member  of  the  Examining  Board  has — he  had  the  courage  to 
disagree  with  the  President.  Professor  McFadyean  has  said  very  little  hard 
about  the  President.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  read  the  President’s  letter  to 
the  Scottish  Leader.,  but  I  will  say  this,  that,  as  a  member  of  this  profession, 
and  a  member  of  the  profession  to  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  belongs,  I 
am  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it.  The  question  before  us  is  this  ;  not  whether 
there  was  a  row  in  Edinburgh,  but  what  we  have  done.  We  have  relegated 
nine  students  to  their  studies  for  six  months.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  got  out  by  the  back  way  by  saying  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
not  passing  the  examination,  but  on  account  of  the  row.  ('‘Shame.”)  One 
of  them  says,  “  Do  not  let  us  put  off  giving  them  this  punishment,  because  if 
we  do  they  will  get  through,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  at  them  again.” 
This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  there  ought  to  be  any  party  feeling  at  all. 

A  Member  :  What  school  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  have  no  interest  in  the  Dick  School  or  any  other  school, 
but  I  have  an  interest  in  my  profession.  Now,  what  have  they  done  ?  They 
have  sent  these  men  down  for  six  months,  although  they  have  not  a  vestige  of 
evidence  that  any  one  of  the  nine  were  in  the  row.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this, — When  this  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  finished,  how  are  you  going  to 
recompense  these  men  who  were  sent  back  ?  Scotch  students  are  frequently 
poor  men,  more  so  than  in  England.  They  were  when  I  was  there.  What¬ 
ever  hardships  they  may  have  to  endure  they  have  to  thank  the  veterinary 
profession  for — for  the  deeds  done  by  their  President.  One  word  concerning 
the  report,  and  this  will  explain  to  you,  I  think,  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  have  got  into.  We  have  got  into  these  difficulties  by  something  that 
occurred  anterior  to  this.  There  is  too  large  a  repetition  on  this  Council  of 
member  after  member.  Every  man  that  gets  on  the  Council  seems  to  think 
that  he  should  remain  there,  and  the  President  also  seems  to  think  that  he 
should  remain  there. 

Mr.  Price  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  and  the  point  of  order  is  this,  that  I 
refrain  from  going  through  this  annual  report,  because  I  thought  we 
were  considering  clause  5,  and  Mr.  Hunting  is  going  to  begin  on  clauses  i 
and  2.  I  was  ruled  out  of  order  because  clause  5  ought  to  go  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hunting:  On  the  25th  May,  Mr.  John  Roalfe  Cox  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  on  the  9th  June  he  resigned  his  presidentship.  We  have  never 
been  told  why.  Will  any  member  of  the  Council  tell  us  why  Mr.  Cox 
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resigned  the  presidentship  so  short  a  time  after  he  was  elected  ?  It  is  a 
somewhat  hypothetical  question,  but  was  it  not  this  ?  Mr.  Cox,  having  held 
the  presidentship  for  twelve  months,  thought  it  was  not  advisable  that  the 
President  should  repeat  his  term  of  office.  He  was  previously  made  aware 
that  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Council  was  that  he  should  not  be  re-elected 
owing  to  the  Fellowship  degree  being  passed  upon  him.  He  privately  said, 

“  If  you  elect  me  unanimously  I  will  submit.to  your  decision.”  The  election 
came  on,  and  the  member  of  the  Council  who  had  unfortunately  been  left 
out  of  this  little  round-robin  business  proposed  Professor  McCall,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  Professor  McCall  had  been  asked  to  take  the  presidentship  and  had 
refused ;  he  thought  it  as  well  to  have  a  new  President,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  talent  elsewhere.  The  result  was  that  when  they  came  to  elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  much  to  Mr.  Cox’s  astonishment,  half  the  men  who  had  privately 
elected  him  turned  tail,  and  voted  on  the  other  side.  No  wonder  that  he  was- 
disgusted,  and  retired  as  soon  as  possible.  What  happens  ?  A  ballot  was 
taken,  the  result  being  that  Dr.  George  Fleming,  who  had  previously  held 
office  in  i88i,  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  was  elected.  Now  Dr.  Fleming  knew 
perfectly  well  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Council  had  expressed  an 
opinion  against  this  multiplicity  of  presidentships,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  did  not  act  upon  that  wish.  If  he  had  done  so  we  would  never  have  had 
this  row  about  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Campbell  ;  Professor  McFadyean  has  made  a  most  serious  accusation 
against  the  Council,  and  especially  against  the  President  of  the  Examining 
Board.  In  order  to  settle  this  matter,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  five 
minutes,  I  should  like  the  President  to  ask  that  the  marks  of  the  candidates 
in  Class  C  who  were  rejected  in  December  and  January — I  mean  in  the 
whole  of  the  colleges,  not  in  the  Dick  College  alone — be  read  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  the  names  are  not  to  be  given.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  the 
Examining  Board,  at  a  public  meeting  like  this,  should  make  public  a  con¬ 
fidential  report,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  simple  that  our  Secretary  should  give 
us  •  the  information  I  suggest,  putting  a  number  opposite  each  name,  and 
giving  the  marks  or  the  value  of  the  marks  of  each  student  that  was  rejected. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  gather  whether  the  students  were  relegated  for 
six  months,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Examining  Board  or 
not.  Some  hold  in  the  North  that  the  students  were  relegated  in  consequence 
of  riotous  and  improper  conduct ;  others  hold  that  they  were  relegated  in 
consequence  of  incompetency.  I  believe  the  Examiners  made  this  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Council,  and  therefore  the  President  is  not  at  all  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  it  is  the  Council  that  is  responsible,  not  the  President.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  President  I  say  he  is  not  responsible.  We 
have  appointed  men,  supposed  to  be  the  best  men  in  the  profession,  or  the 
best  men  we  could  find,  to  examine  the  students,  and  if  we  have  erred  in 
appointing  a  single  individual,  there  is  no  man  in  the  profession  or  even  on 
the  Council  who  can  put  his  finger  on  the  name  of  that  individual.  I  believe 
the  very  individual  whom  the  students  attacked  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  profession,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robinson  :  I  feel  rather  sorry  to  rise  on  this  occasion.  I 
have  kept  out  of  this  matter,  thinking  that  it  was  unbecoming  to  appear  in 
the  public  press.  I  think  it  is  right  to  encourage  the  profession,  but  certainly 
not  the  public.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  I  had  no  right  to  reply  to  in  the 
press  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  been  elected  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  an  Examiner ;  if  my  conduct  was  in  any  way  to  blame 
it  would  be  only  right  that  the  Royal  College  should  look  into  it,  and  repri¬ 
mand,  or  dismiss  me  if  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  it  right  that 
the  College  should  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  if  my  conduct  is 
not  to  blame  it  should  be  exonerated.  These  are  my  reasons  for  having  had 
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nothing  to  say  in  this  matter  before.  I  rise  now  in  support  of  the  proposition 
to  let  clause  5  remain  as  it  is,  and  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers — Professor  McFadyean — that  the 
allegations  made  were  correct,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  deny  that  I  made  untruthful  attacks. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robinson  :  Allow  me  to  state  to  you  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  a  representative  of  the  Dick  College.  These  remarks  were  certainly 
untruthful,  and  untruthful  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  prove  that  they  are  so, 
for  I  can  bring  abundance  of  evidence  to  that  effect.  Not  only  are  they  un¬ 
truthful,  but  they  are  malicious  and  malevolent,  and  calculated  to  damage  me 
in  my  professional  reputation.  They  are  made  obviously  to  do  so.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Examiners,  on  both  sides  of  which  I 
can  sympathise.  I  do  not  take  the  Examiners  as  being  infallible  by  any 
means,  nor  do  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  being  infallible,  nor  do  1  take 
credit  for  not  committing  mistakes.  A  representative  of  the  Dick 
School,  having  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of  the  Scottish  Leader^  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  Examiners  and  the  teachers  made  mistakes.  So  far 
I  am  quite  at  one  with  Professor  McFadyean,  or  with  the  gentlemen  who 
made  that  statement,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  trump  up  and  bring  before 
the  public  and  the  profession  allegations  which  were  thoroughly  unfounded. 
It  was  stated  that  a  cow,  suffering  from  lung  disease,  was  examined  by  the 
students,  and  that  the  Examiner  in  his  expressed  opinion  was  wrong  with 
regard  to  his  diagnosis,  which  was  subsequently  proved  by  a  y)Ost-mortem 
examination.  It  is  quite  evident  that  I  am  the  person  indicated  as  being  the 
Examiner  who  made  the  error.  The  first  day  of  the  examination  twelve  men 
presented  themselves  and  were  examined  on  that  day.  I  did  not  examine 
the  students  upon  a  live  animal,  but  upon  a  dead  one  that  day.  These 
twelve  men  from  the  Dick  College  were  not  asked  a  single  question  by  me 
as  to  the  animal’s  condition  at  that  examination.  The  following  day  I  did, 
however,  examine  them  upon  a  live  animal,  and  Professor  Williams’s  students 
were  then  examined.  When  I  had  examined  five  or  six  young  students  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  came  up  to  the  abattoir  and  asked  me  how  the  students  were 
doing.  I  said,  “Some  fairly  well ;  the  majority  have  diagnosed  chest  disease 
with  which  I  am  satisfied,  but  one  gentlemen  has  diagnosed  a  lesion  of  the 
right  lung,  and  I  consider  he  is  correct.”  Out  of  these  twelve  men  examined 
upon  this  subject  the  number  that  passed  was  six,  showing  that  what  had  been 
alleged  as  having  been  my  manner  of  examining  and  my  mode  of  marking 
was  absolutely  untrue — that  four  men  who  did  not  diagnose  where  the  lesion 
existed  in  my  estimation,  had  been  allowed  to  go  through  because  I  was  quite 
satisfied  with  those  students  who  had  diagnosed  chest  disease,  but  I  was  not 
•satisfied  with  those  students  who  said  that  the  animal  was  perfectly  healthy, 
as  several  of  them  did.  The  allegation  is  unfounded  that  I  made  my  marks 
upon  the  actual  power  of  the  men  to  diagnose  whether  the  animal’s  lung  was 
consolidated  or  not.  To  show  you  that  that  was  not  the  case,  six  men  passed, 
four  of  whom  did  not  diagnose  that  in  my  estimation.  The  cow  was  killed, 
and  on  the  following  day  I  examined  the  remainder  of  Professor  Williams’s 
students  upon  the  lung  of  the  dead  animal.  I  can  prove  to  you  by  the  men 
who  passed,  although  I  have  never  consulted  them  in  the  matter,  and  also 
from  Professor  Williams’s  remarks,  that  I  was  quite  correct  in  my  diagnosis, 
to  which  I  attach  very  little  importance  because  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
animal  was  suffering  from  chest  affection,  as  I  thought  correctly,  and  which 
fortunately  proved  to  be  the  case.  These  allegations  must  have  a  damaging 
effect  upon  any  person  practising  in  the  locality,  and  it  was  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  for  these  teachers  or  this  person,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  when  he  made  these  allegations  he  was  simply  repeating  what 
some  aggrieved  student  had  to  say  and  making  a  misrepresentation,  or  whether 
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in  reality  he  was  saying  what  was  perfectly  true.  It  was  perfectly  competent 
for  him  to  have  done  so,  and  I  maintain  that  he  had  no  right  to  slander  me 
in  the  public  press  by  saying  I  had  made  this  error,  and  that  I  was  conse¬ 
quently  incompetent.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  correct,  with  regard  to 
Professor  McFadyean’s  remarks,  that  the  affair  in  Glasgow  was  a  precedent. 
It  was  not  a  precedent.  What  Professor  McFadyean  stated  is  utterly  un¬ 
founded.  What  took  place  in  Glasgow  was  simply  the  throwing  of  one  or 
two  eggs  at  the  most,  and  it  did  not  take  place  in  the  Institution,  but  at  some 
little  distance  from  it.  The  cab  stood  opposite  Professor  McCall’s  door.  I 
got  into  the  cab,  and  after  it  had  started  and  had  got  up  the  street  a  little 
way  it  was  then  that  the  eggs  were  thrown  ;  but  there  was  no  repetition  of 
the  row  in  my  presence.  We  are  not  all  responsible  for  each  other’s  actions. 
This  thing  has  terminated  in  a  way  which  I  very  much  disapprove  of,  and  I 
certainly  agree  that  this  clause  5 — which  is  substantially  correct — ought  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  report. 

Mr.  WooFF :  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Robinson  to  say  that  he  is  never  wrong 
in  his  examination  ? 

Mr.  A.  Robinson  :  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  said  I  was  at  one  with  Professor 
McFadyean  when  he  said  that  we  made  mistakes — quite  at  one  ;  but  he  was 
unhappy  in  the  selection  of  his  mistake.  It  was  not  a  mistake,  and  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  do  me  damage. 

Mr.  WooFF  :  When  one  man  makes  three  mistakes  with  one  student  I  think 
that  it  is  time  he  resigned. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  :  We  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  Examiners. 

Mr.  WooFF ;  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Robinson  made  a  great  number  of 
mistakes.  The  poor  students,  however,  have  to  go  away  when  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  do  make  mistakes,  and  they  make  those  mistakes  because  they 
know  no  better.  The  Examiner  tells  the  student  that  he  has  not  passed  the 
catheter ;  the  student  says,  “  I  have  passed  the  catheter ;  ”  and  the  Examiner 
says,  “You  have  not ;  ”  and  then  the  Examiner  finds,  after  all,  that  the  student 
has  passed  the  catheter. 

Mr.  B.  Cartledge  ;  These  are  mere  statements  from  rejected  and  disap¬ 
pointed  students,  and  this  meeting  ought  not  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  WooFF  :  The  same  assertion  was  made  at  the  last  general  meeting, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  went  privately  to  the  gentleman  who  made  it, 
and  asked  him  not  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  B.  Cartledge  ;  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  not  allow  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  be  continued,  for  our  time  is  being  wasted.  It  is  not  referable  to  this 
report,  and  we  cannot  discuss  such  questions,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
right  to  entertain  them. 

Mr.  Malcolm  :  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  disturbances  have  to  be 
regretted,  and  must  be  condemned.  I  think  also  we  must  condemn  the 
tone  of  the  correspondence  which  has  raged  between  the  Council,  the  Exami¬ 
ners,  the  teachers,  and  the  students  in  the  press.  I  am  myself  a  graduate  of 
the  Dick  College,  and  I  have  been  extremely  sorry  to  see  these  charges 
made  against  it.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  present  Board  of  Examiners, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  examine  for  the  Fellowship  degree.  For 
those  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  say  that  I  believe  they  are  the  right  men 
in  the  right  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  many  statements  have  appeared  con¬ 
tradictory  to  each  other  that  a  number  of  our  most  prominent  members  in 
the  Midlands  desired  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  the  personal 
experience  of  irecent  graduates  of  the  College  with  regard  to  the  exami¬ 
nations.  These  members  included  the  President  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Association  and  several  ex-Presidents.  As  requested,  I  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  those  gentlemen  who  appeared  in  the  1887  Register,  and  who  have 
been  examined  by  the  present  Board.  I  have  had  206  replies.  Fifty-seven 
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of  those  replies,  however,  are  from  gentlemen  who  were  examined  by  the 
late  Board ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pro¬ 
portion,  they  were  mostly  satisfied.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  received  149 
replies  from  graduates  who  had  been  examined  by  the  present  Board.  Ten 
refused  to  give  any  information  whatever.  Seventy-one  expressed  themselves 
as  thoroughly  satisfied.  Some  of  them  speak  most  highly  of  the  Examiners, 
both  as  regards  their  conduct  and  fitness — notably  Dr.  Fleming — ^whilst 
others  cited  cases  in  which  they  deemed  their  friends  had  been  unfairly 
treated.  The  remaining  sixty-eight  graduates,  members  of  this  profession, 
say  that  they  personally  have  cause  for  complaint  against  the  Examiners  ; 
and  if  one  thing  is  more  characteristic  in  these  replies  than  another  it  is  the 
remarkable  unanimity  in  which  they  condemn  the  action  of  one  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminers.  Fifty-four  out  of  those  sixty-eight  say  they  have  complaints  against 
Mr.  Robinson.  I  think,  in  justice  to  this  gentleman,  I  must  say  that  they  do 
not  find  fault  with  his  professional  fitness  as  an  Examiner,  but  they  do  find 
fault  with  what  they  term  his  sarcastic  manner — his  habitual  sneering  at  the 
students  when  the  answers  happen  to  be  different  or  not  in  agreement  with 
his  views.  These  are  the  principal  bases  of  complaint  made  by  members.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  has  been  appointed. 

Captain  Russell  :  I  rise  to  second  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Price — that 
clause  5  for  the  present  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  received ;  and  I  think  the  majority  of  you  here  will  agree  that 
this  proposition  should  be  carried,  owing  to  the  remarks  which  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  press.  This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  dropped  by  simply 
passing  a  paragraph  in  the  report.  It  the  matter  is  in  abeyance  it  should  be 
scheduled  before  it  is  considered. 

The  President  :  Being  chiefly,  as  one  or  two  persons  would  have  it  ap¬ 
pear,  the  offending  party  in  this  matter,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  have  taken  a  large  share  of  responsibility  upon  myself,  f 
am  not  ashamed,  nor  am  I  afraid  of  responsibility,  for  I  have  had  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  all  my  life,  and  I  confess  I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
mistakes  which  I  have  made  in  taking  that  responsibility.  This  paragraph 
No.  5. was  inserted  in  the  report  with  the  object  of  informing  you  of  the 
business  of  the  Council  during  the  year.  To  have  withheld  such  information 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  and  blamable.  We  should  have  been 
liable  to  a  vote  of  censure  had  we  omitted  mentioning  such  an  important 
item  in  the  year’s  work.  Therefore  this  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  re¬ 
port  for  your  information,  and  I  can  assure  you  upon  my  word  of  honour  that 
every  line  of  that  report  was  based,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  upon  absolute 
fact.  And,  gentlemen,  you  must  deal  with  the  facts ;  you  must  not  take 
some  Scotch  newspapers,  which  are  controlled  by  certain  people,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  truth  in  this  matter,  but  you  must  take  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
who  are  not  afraid  to  give  their  names,  and  who  would  stand  before  you  on 
oath  and  give  their  testimony.  You  must  take  that  as  evidence,  and  not  the 
evidence  of  A.,  B.,  or  C.,  students  who  dare  not  and  will  not  divulge  their 
names.  I  can  assure  you  of  this,  that  every  line  in  this  paragraph  5  is,  I 
believe,  founded  upon  fact.  The  first  objection  which  has  been  made  to  this 
paragraph  is  that  the  outbreak  was  not  unprecedented.  I  emphatically  say 
that  it  was  unprecedented,  and  I  trust  it  will  never  happen  again.  The 
manifestation  in  Glasgow  was  that  of  one  or  two  individuals  outside  the 
college  walls.  Professor  McCall,  in  the  most  loyal  manner  to  his  college 
and  to  the  profession,  immediately  summoned  the  ringleaders  on  that 
occasion,  and  offered  them  ilp  for  punishment :  but  that  was  not  the 
case  in  Edinburgh.  On  two  successive  nights  your  Examiners  were 
assaulted  and  insulted,  and  not  a  representative  of  the  college  to 
which  I  believe  the  majority  of  these  men  belonged,  came  to  apologise 
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for  the  conduct  of  the  students  ;  not  a  word  was  said  either  on  Saturday  or 
the  Monday  with  regard  to  the  attacks  on  the  Examiners.  It  was  a  most 
unprecedented  thing ;  and  it  was,  further,  most  unprecedented  that  the 
Principal  of  the  school  whose  students  were,  according  to  all  reports,  the 
chief  offenders  in  this  business,  should  not  appear  and  apologise  for  the 
wrong  and  injury  done,  not  only  to  his  own  school,  but  to  the  profession.  I 
took  upon  myself  to  write  to  him  to  assist  us  in  discovering  the  ringleaders. 
His  reply  was  evasive  ;  he  did  not  assist,  and  the  ringleaders  have  never 
been  discovered  to  this  day.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  a  well-regulated 
school,  where  there  is  any  discipline,  that  if  men  commit  such  offences — if 
they  are  only  two  or  three  in  number — they  could  not  be  discovered  ?  With 
regard  to  the  exaggeration,  I  state  that  nothing  which  I  have  said  with  regard 
to  this  attack  has  been  exaggerated.  I  can  prove,  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Examining  Board,  and  by  independent  witnesses,  that  I  have  not  exaggerated 
one  single  incident.  On  the  first  day  of  the  attack  I  believe  Mr.  Robinson 
would  have  been  violently  assaulted,  and  probably  severely  injured,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Rutherford  and  his  brother.  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  says  that  horse-dung,  match-boxes,  and  other  rubbish  were  thrown  at 
the  Examiners  on  the  Friday  night.  On  the  Saturday  night  I  can  positively 
testify  that  eggs  were  thrown.  A  more  disgraceful  scene  I  have  never 
witnessed  in  the  public  streets ;  and  that  I  should  have  been  one  of  the 
victims,  I  am  extremely  sorry.  I  feel  the  treatment  to  which  we  were  sub¬ 
jected  very  strongly.  It  was  a  most  lamentable  occurrence.  Most  untruthful 
charges  have  been  brought  against  the  Examiners,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
profession,  by  the  teachers  of  the  Dick  College.  The  charge  against  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  in  consequence  of  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  Charter  having  been 
objected  to,  and  not  allowed  to  be  published.  That  paragraph  empowered 
the  Council  to  impose  a  period  of  pupilage  on  the  students. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  rise  to  order  ;  that  is  not  a  fair  quotation. 

The  President  :  Then  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  papers 
that  a  large  number  of  rejections  were  due  to  the  desire  ot  the  Council  to 
have  this  clause  inserted  in  the  Charter. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  am  the  author  of  that  statement,  but  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  read  it  from  the  book. 

The  President  :  The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  the  Scotch 
papers  are  entirely  one-sided.  Reports  have  been  sent  to  us  from  the  Lord 
Provost  and  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  Dick 
College,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  greatly 
misled  by  statements  made  to  them.  I  therefore  think  it  would  be  a  grave 
reflection  upon  the  Council  and  the  profession  if  you  withdrew  this  para-, 
graph  from  the  report.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  fully  believe  that  every  word 
in  paragraph  5  can  be  substantiated  by  evidence  ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
whole  evidence  on  the  subject  you  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  very  different 
opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Examiners,  and  also  as  to  their  conduct. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  so  many  personalities  have  been  introduced  at  this 
meeting.  With  regard  to  the  hostile  allusions  to  myself  in  this  discussion, 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  alone.  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  attacks  upon  the  Examining  body,  I  think  they  are  entirely  out  of 
range,  and,  therefore,  futile. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  a  member  of  Council,  has 
brought  an  amendment  before  the  meeting,  that  the  marks  of  the  nine  men 
who  were  relegated  in  December  and  January  last  be  read.  I  think  the 
President  ought  to  put  that  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  My  proposal  was  in  consequence  of  the  assertion  made  by 
yourself. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  Is  your  motion  still  before  the  meeting  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell  :  I  did  move  it.  I  asked  the  President  to  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read  out  the  marks. 

Professor  McGill  :  I  rise  to  support  the  proposal  that  clause  5  be 
retained  in  the  report  as  it  is.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  McFadyean  rise 
and  make  his  statement,  and  nothing  in  it  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
hear  him  state  that  he  never  attacked  the  honour  and  honesty  of  either  the 
President  or  the  profession.  This  discussion  has  ranged  over  a  very  wide 
held,  and  it  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  matter  is  just  this.  No  one 
denies  that  the  students  in  Edinburgh  attacked  the  Examiners.  Very  well. 
The  Examiners  are  our  representatives,  and  the  question  is,  Are  we  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Examiners,  or  are  we  to  uphold  irresponsible  students  ?  I  hold  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  these  Examiners.  Speaking  from  experience,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  sat  at  the  table  alongside  of  the  Examiners,  and  I  have  never 
heard  an  unfair  question  put  to  the  students.  If  the  student  has  any  com¬ 
plaint,  he  should  refer  the  matter  to  his  teacher,  who  will  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Council  in  a  constitutional  way.  But  it  is  not  a  constitu¬ 
tional  method  for  students  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Examiners  in  the 
public  street.  It  is  further  said  that  students  ought  to  be  taught  by  specialists, 
and  be  examined  by  specialists.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  that  will 
be  so,  but  we  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are.  Mr.  Hunting  has  said  that 
certain  members  of  the  New  Veterinary  College  were  present  at  this  dis¬ 
turbance.  Mr.  Hunting  lays  hold  of  that  statement,  and  says  that  it  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  Mr.  McFadyean.  I  also  say  that  it  is  just  what  is 
stated  in  this  report.  It  is  stated  here  that  a  mob  of  students,  which  all 
trustworthy  evidence  leads  to  believe,  was  chiefly - 

Mr.  Hunting:  That  statement  is  true,  but  you  will  find  it  put  in  very 
different  words. 

Professor  McGill  :  Professor  McFadyean  appears  to  wish  the  marks  of  the 
rejected  students  to  be  read  out  here.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  altogether 
wrong,  and  I  believe  every  gentleman  will  support  me  in  that  opinion  who 
has  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  heart. 

Mr.  Dollar  :  No. 

Professor  McGill  :  Perhaps  you  are  one  that  has  not.  You  are  a  man  of 
pudding.  Every  teacher  has  an  interest  in  his  students,  and  no  one  has 
recognised  this  in  the  Scotch  Colleges  more  than  I  have.  I  have  every 
interest  in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  for  I  am  a  Scotchman  myself.  I  hold  that 
there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  the  mistake  is  that  those  students  who  caused 
the  disturbance  were  not  brought  to  the  front.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of 
our  President,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  a  small  number  here  seem  to  be 
delighted  at  anything  which  can  be  brought  against  him.  The  reason  I  object 
to  the  reading  of  the  numbers  is  this,  that  every  teacher  is  allowed  to  see  the 
marks  himself,  and  if  he  thought  that  unfair  questions  had  been  put,  I  am 
certain  the  Examiners  would  listen  to  him,  and  take  what  he  said  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  a  private  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  outside 
the  Examining  Board.  The  profession  appoints  Examiners,  and  if  it  has  no 
confidence  in  them  the  sooner  they  are  dismissed  the  better.  I  therefore 
support  the  proposal,  that  clause  5  be  kept  in  the  report.  I  am  pleased, 
however,  to  hear  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Professor  McFadyean  will  do  his  utmost  to  have  all  the  facts 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Banham  ;  I  rise  to  support  Professor  McGill’s  proposition.  I 
think  I  know  the  origin  of  all  this  disturbance.  Twelve  months  ago — I 
believe  it  was  at  the  examination,  April,  1886 — I  visited  the  Dick  Veterinary 
College,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Professor  McFadyean  at  that  time.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  the  examinations,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
I  was  told  that  if  the  Examiners  did  not  pass  more  men  than  they  had 
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hitherto  done,  they  would  have,  some  day  or  other,  a  mob  of  students  about 
them  and  force  them  to  do  it.  I  do  not  say  that  these  were  the  exact  words, 
but  something  to  that  effect  was  told  me  personally.  I  went  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  hall  within  half  an  hour,  and  told  what  1  had  heard  to  my  tellow- 
Examiners  ;  so  there  can  be  no  reason  to  say  that  I  am  making  a  mistake 
upon  this  matter.  I  have  the  whole  Board  to  substantiate  what  I  say.  If  this 
is  so,  and  a  mob  is  collected  nine  months  afterwards,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
the  whole  of  this  disturbance  had  been  preconceived  and  concocted  by  one 
particular  school,  and  for  some  purpose  or  other.  What  have  we  been 
seeing  in  the  Scotch  papers  of  late  ?  Something  about  a  Scotch  Charter. 
It  looks  as  if  a  split  was  wanted  in  the  whole  profession — that  they  want  to 
bring  it  about  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  want  to  bring  about  Home  Rule 
in  their  own  country.  If  this  is  so,  I  think  the  profession  had  better  look  to 
it  carefully,  fairly,  and  honestly.  I  know  Mr.  Hunting  is  a  very  firm,  honest 
man,  and  I  think  now  that  he  will  begin  to  think  in  a  different  manner  after 
he  has  heard  what  I  have  said.  If  any  man  has  anything  to  say  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  public  press.  The  public  have  nothing  to  do  with  us ;  we  have 
never  received  any  help  from  the  public.  We  have  looked  after  ourselves  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  think  we  should  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  hope 
that  every  man  in  our  profession  will  do  so,  and  will  do  so  fairly. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  A  serious  charge  has  been  made  against  me.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  deny  it  ? 

The  President  ;  No. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  It  is  a  baseless  accusation. 

Mr.  Olver  :  I  have  come  from  the  provinces  to  learn  something  about  our 
profession,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  but  recriminations  made  against  various 
people.  I  quite  agree  that  these  matters  should  be  private  to  the  profession. 
We  have  had  a  considerable  conversation  to-day  on  this  question  of  examina¬ 
tion,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  still  to  a  great  extent  on  the  surface. 
Most  unfortunately  there  has  been  a  great  row  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  why  has 
this  row  come  about  ?  Are  there  any  faults  anywhere  ?  Can  we  make  no 
suggestions  to  the  Council  as  to  the  examinations  ?  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  the  Examiners,  as  a  body  of  gentlemen,  which  I  believe  they  are, 
are  doing  anything  but  what  they  believe  to  be  fair  ;  but  are  the  examina¬ 
tions  fair  ?  There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  a  body  of  the  students  that 
their  examinations  are  not  such  as  they  would  wish.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not 
speak  of  a  body  of  men,  but  of  good  ones — men  who  have  passed.  They 
say  their  examinations  are  not  what  they  wish — men  who  are  members  of 
the  profession.  They  believe,  and  I  believe,  we  want  something  more  than  an 
oral  examination.  We  want  a  written  one  as  well.  I  think  the  Examiners, 
though  they  are  very  good  men,  should  be  specially  appointed  on  special 
subjects,  and  that  they  should  examine  on  those  subjects  only.  I  have 
heard  these  complaints.  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  ;  but  these 
are  facts,  and  we  must  listen  to  the  young  men  of  the  profession  as  well  as 
to  the  old  ones,  and  it  is  not  the  feeling  of  one  college  only,  but  of  all  the 
colleges,  that  we  want  an  alteration  in  the  examinations.  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  the  Council,  for  their  serious  consideration,  that  it  should  be 
within  their  power  to  alter  the  examinations.  I  should  be  very  much  inclined 
to  favour  Mr.  Price’s  proposal,  that  this  question  should  be  held  in  abeyance, 
but  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  thoroughly  inquired  into,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  report  on  the  subject.  When  we  get  all  the  information  about 
it,  however,  I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
general  opinion,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  that  the  Dick  School  just  now  is 
having  rather  a  warm  time  of  it.  I  hope  we  shall  all  come  well  out  of  it, 
and  I  hope  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  will  be  that  this  question  of  the 
examinations  will  be  fully  considered,  and  that  we  shall  have  some  alterations 
in  them. 
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Professor  McFadyean  ;  Mr.  Campbell’s  amendment  is  before  us,  that  cer¬ 
tain  facts  should  be  put  before  the  meeting,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how 
to  vote. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  ;  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
persons  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  whose  intention  it  is  to  persevere  with 
Mr.  Campbell’s  amendment.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  communication  from  the  Lord  Provost,  which  doubtless  has  been 
seen  by  Professor  Walley  and  Professor  McFadyean ; — “  The  trustees,  how¬ 
ever,  have  ascertained  what  marks  were  received  by  the  nine  students  of  the 
Dick  College,  and  they  believe  that  the  marks  of  some  of  those  students  are 
as  good  or  better  than  those  obtained  by  students  from  other  colleges  who 
are  to  be  re-admitted  to  examination  in  April.”  If  Professor  McFadyean 
knows  the  marks  of  the  students,  not  only  of  the  Dick  College,  but  of  the 
other  colleges,  there  is  no  occasion  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  produce  them. 
Professor  McFadyean  has  asked  for  these  marks.  I  challenge  Professor 
McFadyean  to  mention  the  marks  of  the  students  of  the  other  colleges. 

Professor  McFadyean  :  I  said  I  knew  the  marks  of  our  own  men,  and 
those  nine  relegated  students.  I  have  given  proof  that  they  were  not 
markedly  incompetent.  I  have  read  the  marks  of  one  man  who  had  two 
“  goods,”  two  “  sufficients,”  and  two  “  indifferents.”  I  did  not  say  I  knew  the 
marks  of  the  students  of  other  schools,  but  I  have  stated  that  the  same 
Board  did  not  relegate  other  men  who  obtained  similar  marks. 

The  President  :  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  marks.  If  you  have 
any  objections  to  make,  and  if  you  have  the  least  faith  in  your  Examiners, 
please  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council.  To  produce  the  papers  now  would 
be  extremely  irregular.  I  never  was  at  so  disorderly  a  meeting  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  in  Red  Lion  Square.  If  you  have  any  complaints  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  rejected  students,  I  think  they  should  be 
made  to  the  Council  for  investigation ;  that  is  the  proper  course,  and 
I  am  trying  to  direct  you  as  well  as  I  can,  with  regard  to  the  business 
before  us. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  At  the  time  I  made  my  proposal  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
communication  from  the  Lord  Provost  ;  nevertheless,  after  the  series  of  accu¬ 
sations  made  by  Professor  McFadyean,  I  find  there  is  something,  but  I  with¬ 
draw  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Dollar;  We  are  not  all  under  the  thumb  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Campbell:  The  President  says  it  is  irregular,  and  »I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  President  :  Do  you  withdraw  your  motion  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  will  withdraw  my  motion  to-day,  if  there  is  a  promise 
that  it  shall  be  brought  up  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  President  ;  I  accept  this  motion  as  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  As  seconder  of  the  motion  which  the  mover  has  withdrawn, 
I  beg  to  take  it  up  and  propose  it  as  an  original  motion. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  In  that  case  I  will  not  withdraw  my  motion,  but  will  ask  it 
to  be  put — “That  the  marks  of  all  the  candidates  in  Class  C  who  were 
rejected  in  December  and  January  last  be  read  out  by  the  Secretary;  the 
names  not  being  given,  but  the  candidates  from  each  school  to  be  indicated 
by  numbers.” 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  lost  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Price’s  amendment  is  now  before  the  meeting,  “  That 
paragraph  No.  5  be  withdrawn  from  the  report,  believing  it  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  until  we  get  a  full  report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject.”  That  amendment  had  been 
seconded  by  Captain  Russell. 

Professor  McFadyean  ;  I  rise  to  withdraw  my  amendment  in  favour  of 
that  of  Mr.  Price. 
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Mr.  Price’s  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost ;  thirty  voting 
for  it,  and  fifty-five  against  it. 

The  President  :  The  next  business  is  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  I  now  beg  to  put  it  to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried — a  very  small  minority  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  :  I  have  been  requested,  as  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  to  ask  the  College  to  accept  from  them 
the  present  of  a  stained-glass  window.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Counties 
thought  that  the  present  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  beautifying  this 
room.  My  Association  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  a  Jubilee  window  ;  as  a 
tribute  of  our  regard  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  On  that  account  we  in¬ 
serted  the  Royal  Arms,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  beautify  this  hall  for  very 
many  years. 

The  President  :  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
accepting  this  mark  of  regard  for  the  College  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  society.  The  window  is  extremely  handsome,  and  we  have  no  reason 
nowito  be  ashamed  of  our  place  of  meeting.  This  is  a  Jubilee  Year,  no 
doubt.  The  profession,  through  a  body  of  students,  commenced  the  Jubilee 
in  Edinburgh  with  riot  and  eggs  ;  but  I  trust  that  at  our  banquet  this  evening 
we  shall  finish  in  a  more  creditable  manner.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  meeting  to  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Royal 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Society  for  their  very  handsome  present. 

Mr.  Kidd  :  I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  chair  to-day.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wood  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  always 
a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to  preside  over  meetings  of  our  profession,  and  I  trust 
that  what  has  happened  to-day  will  not  be  accepted  as  any  evidence  of  the 
way  our  business  is  usually  conducted. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  'was  held  at  the 
Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  March  22nd,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas 
Briggs,  in  the  chair. 

Present : — Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  Peter  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkins, 
S.  Locke,  J.  W.  Ingram,  Alexander  Lawson,  John  Lawson,  C.  E.  Challinor, 
J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  T.  Horrocks,  W.  Dacre,  A.  B.  Wren,  and  A.  J.  Jones, 
all  of  Manchester ;  W.  Whittle  and  A.  New,  of  Worsley  ;  A.  M.  Michaelis, 
Stockport ;  H.  Ferguson,  Warrington ;  A.  Munro,  Altrincham  ;  G.  Ellison, 
Chorley;  J.  Faulkner,  Rochdale;  J.  M.  Bennett,  Leigh;  W.  Woods,  jun., 
Wigan ;  Hy.  Sumner  and  the  Secretary,  Liverpool ;  and  H.  D.  Chorlton 
(student). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Professor  Williams,  Professor 
Walley,  Hy.  Thompson,  and  W.  W.  Smart. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  circular  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Carter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Burnley,  be  a  member  of  this  Association. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Jones,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Manchester. 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  the  recent  riots  of  the  Edin- 
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burgh  students,  remarked  that  the  examinations  of  veterinary  students  was  a 
serious  question,  and  was  worthy  of  their  careful  consideration.  Many  of 
the  other  associations  had  already  passed  resolutions  supporting  the  Council 
and  the  Examiners  in  the  present  crisis.  He  had  been  requested  to  ask  for 
some  resolution  to  the  same  effect  to  be  passed  that  night  by  their  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  he  ventured  to  say  held  a  deservedly  prominent  position.  Per¬ 
sonally,  he  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  support  (or  otherwise) 
the  past  and  present  system  of  examining  veterinary  students.  He  wished 
for  a  full  discussion.  He  had  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  meeting,  but  he  believed  and  hoped  a  motion  would  be  carried 
condemning  the  action  of  these  refractory  students,  and  that  such  grievances 
as  existed  should  be  the  subject  of  a  full  inquiry.  The  C  or  final  examination 
seemed  to  be  the  sore  point,  and  he  suggested  an  additional  written  exami¬ 
nation.  The  papers  (/.^.,  the  written  answers  to  the  Examiners’  questions) 
could  at  all  events  be  produced  before  some  tribunal,  in  the  event  of  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Mr.  Greaves  opened  the  discussion.  He  viewed  at  some  length  the  care 
and  trouble  taken  by  the  Council  in  the  selection  of  Examiners,  and  that  none 
were  appointed  unless  thoroughly  competent  to  exercise  their  functions.  He 
also  stated  that,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  the  Council  take  equal  care  that 
their  examination  ‘should  be  a  fair  and  honest  one.  He  himself  had  often 
been  present  during  the  time  the  examinations  were  going  on,  but  had  failed 
to  see  anything  that  was  not  satisfactory  and  just  to  the  student.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  bad  behaviour  of  some  of  the  students  and  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  detection  of  the  wrong-doers. 

Mr.  T.  Hopkins  suggested  that  some  of  the  late  ex-students,  having  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  three  years’ system,  should  give  their  views  and  experience  on 
the  subject.  He  spoke  from  his  experience,  when  he  ventured  the  opinion 
that  something  was  wrong  somewhere,  and  that  it  was  hardly  likely  the 
students  would  have  taken  such  measures  unless  they  had  a  grievance  in 
some  form  or, other.  He  suggested  a  thorough  investigation.  In  conclusion^ 
he  thought  that  the  three  years’  system,  as  at  present  carried  out,  allowed  the 
students  too  much  time  on  their  hands.  He  agreed  with  the  President,  that 
the  final  or  C  examination  should  be  divided  into  three  parts — written, 
oral,  and  practical. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  said  that  nothing  had  pained  him  more  this  year,  than 
the  riots  in  question.  In  the  course  of  his  comments  he  regretted  that  the 
various  colleges  were  the  property  of  private  individuals,  which  to  an  extent 
prevented  that  unity  of  action  between  them  that  was  so  desirable.  He 
hoped  that  the  subject  of  the  examination  of  students  would  be  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  and  that  justice  to  the  student  and  to  the  profession  would 
ensue. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  deplored  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen  between  the 
students  and  the  Examiners,  and  thought  there  was  something  wrong  some¬ 
where.  He  suggested  that  the  Principals  of  the  colleges  should  approach 
the  Council  and  state  their  grievances  if  there  was  anything  wrong.  He 
would  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Whittle  was  also  pained  at  the  necessity  of  the  discussion.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  committee  be  formed  and  the  subject  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  if  any  grievances  existed,  have  them  redressed. 

The  discussion  wasicontinued  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Lawson,  John  Lawson, 
J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  W.  Dacre,  W.  Woods,  jun.  Henry  Sumner,  J.  M. 
Bennett,  T.  Horrocks,  and  other  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  generally  coin¬ 
cided  with  those  of  the  previous  speakers,  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  being 
that  an  exhaustive  inquiry  should  be  held.  ■  The  three  years’  system  was 
well  supported.  At  the  termination  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolution 
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was  proposed  by  W.  Woods,  Jun.,  seconded  by  T.  Hopkins,  and  carried 
unanimously  ; — 

“  That  this  Association  strongly  condemns  the  riotous  proceedings  which 
have  lately  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  but  hopes  the  Council  will  enforce  a 
thorough  investigation,  so  that  if  there  be  any  grievances  they  may  be 
redressed.” 

Mr.  H.  Chadwick,  member  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester,  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  members. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  thanked  Mr.  Chadwick  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  WoLSTENHOLME  communicated  a  case  of  Continued  Fever  in  the 
horse,  accompanied  with  softening  of  the  cord  and  paraplegia.  He  also 
reported  making  z.  post-7nortem  of  a  yearling  filly  with  a  cloaca,  i.e.^  having 
only  one  outlet  common  to  the  rectum  and  urino-genital  passage.  He  then 
exhibited  a  section  of  the  liver  of  a  cow,  showing  the  bacillus  anthracis 
stained  with  aniline  blue.  All  three  subjects  produced  considerable 
interest.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  being  thanked  for  his  specimens  and 
communications. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Arthur  Leather,  Hon,  Sec. 

THE  WESTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  general  annual  meeting  of  the  i  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Rougemont  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  March  17th,  1887,  C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present  Messrs.  G.  H.  Elder,  J.  A.  Collings,  R.  E.  L. 
Penhale,  J.  H.  Penhale,  S.  Burton,  J.  P.  Heath,  T.  Olver,  H.  P.  Chase,  W. 
Roach,  W.  Penhale,  Junr.,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  apology  for  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  were 
received  from  Messrs.  S.  L.  Palin,  T.  Endle,  W.  Ascott,  F.  T.  Harvey,  W. 
H.  Bloye,  H.  W.  Thomas,  and  W.  Raddall. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  M.  Haydon,  of  Midsomer,  Norton,  and  Smyth,  of  Falmouth, 
were  unanimously  elected  new  members  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  received,  showing 
the  Association  to  be  making  good  progress. 

The  Association  unanimously  agreed  to  support  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  as  its  candi¬ 
date  for  the  forthcoming  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  'of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

It  was  resolved  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  ^10  towards  the  expenses  of  a 
stained  glass  window  for  the  new  college. 

Mr.  Codlings  rose  to  thank  Mr.  Parsons  for  his  kind  and  courteous  conduct 
in  the  chair  during  the  past  year,  and  begged  to  propose  Mr.  T.  Olver  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  Mr.  Burton  seconded.  Carried  unanimously 

Messrs.  Parsons,  Collings,  Heath,  and  Thomas,  were  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents.  Messrs.  Penhale  and  Elder  were  reappointed  respectively  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Penhale  to  read  his  paper  on 

The  Influence  of  Diseased  Meat  on  the  Human  System,  and  the 
Inspection  of  Unwholesome  Animal  Food. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  fear  the  paper  addressed  to  you  this 
afternoon  is  somewhat  unorthodox,  and  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  the 
discussions  which  usually  take  place  at  meetings  of  our  veterinary  medical 
associations. 
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As  a  rule,  our  attention  and  skill  is  mainly  directed  to  the  examination  of 
horses  as  to  soundness,  the  alleviation  of  pain,  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
diseases  among  the  lower  animals.  Although  the  question  of  diseased  meat 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  demands,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sequence,  and  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  a 
trained  specialist  for  the  diseases  to  which  the  animals  are  liable,  from 
whence  the  bulk  of  our  meat  supply  is  obtained. 

The  veterinary  student,  as  now  taught,  gets  with  the  microscope  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  histology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of 
domesticated  animals,  and  his  whole  business  and  life  is  devoted  to  the  study 
and  observation  of  those  creatures,  both  in  health  and  ill-health :  hence  he  is 
beyond  all  men  qualified  to  deal  with  such  a  subject.  And  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  in  a  court  of  law  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  opinion  on  this  question 
carries  great  weight.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  not  to  neglect  this  branch  of 
our  profession.  The  subject  is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  most  important, 
affecting  as  it  does,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
stands  in  the  same  category  with  impure  air  and  contaminated  water.  The 
Jews,  the  earliest  and  best  observers  of  hygiene,  were  always,  and  still  are, 
most  particular  as  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  their  meat,  and  they  remain 
the  healthiest  and  longest-lived  race  of  mankind.  Improved  sanitation  has 
also  done  much  for  the  health  of  this  country.  A  short  time  since.  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  pointed  out  that  the  average  duration  of  life  now  was  twenty  years 
longer  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  a  fact  which  he  ascribed  not  only  to 
improved  medicinal  treatment,  but  to  a  better  knowledge  among  the  people 
of  the  conditions  of  life. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  now  that  numbers  of  pathogenic,  or  disease- 
producing,  germs  find  their  way  into  the  human  system  from  diseased  animal 
tissues ;  they  are  bred  in,  and  disseminated  from,  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  sanitarians  for  years  past  to  insist  on  well 
ventilated,  well  drained  houses;  with  a  free  admission  of  sunlight  (a  highly- 
important  natural  disinfectant),  and  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
built  on  a  foundation,  and  in  a  locality  which,  from  certain  characteristics, 
are  known  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  obnoxious  gases.  But  these  precautions 
I  wish  to  impress  are  only  partially  successful,  if  the  very  germs  and  gases 
we  have  been  so  careful  to  exclude  are  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  find  their 
way  into  the  house  and  home  through  contaminated  meat. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  as  regards  our  food,  we  have  strained  at  gnats  and 
swallowed  camels.  A  grocer  may  not  mix  harmless  chickory  with  coffee,  or 
starch  with  mustard,  or  clean  water  with  milk,  or  pure  fat  with  butter  ;  yet 
we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Gamgee,  "that  one  fifth  of 
our  whole  meat  supply  is  from  diseased  animals,”  and  "  that  some  of  the  primest 
meat  in  the  London  market  is  from  animals  suffering  from  low  inflammatory 
diseases.”  Monstrous  though  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  our  local 
authorities  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  sell  an  animal  for  food  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  deadly  disease  like  Pleuro-pneumonia.  The  inspection  of  our 
dairies,  at  a  time  when  it  is  seriously  thought  Scarlet  Fever  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  man  from  the  cow,  is  so  lax  that  an  unscrupulous  milkman  may  go  on 
selling  milk  from  a  diseased  cow  with  impunity  for  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  no 
one  be  the  wiser. 

In  some  seasons  tens  of  thousands  of  animals  are  slaughtered  for  food, 
which  are  suffering  from  a  fatal  parasitic  disease,  and  are  only  slaughtered 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  succumb  to 
the  malady. 

Country  practitioners,  in  rearing  and  breeding  districts,  can  testify  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  meat  sent  into  the  market,  obtained  from  animals 
suffering  from  disease.  In  some  localities  it  is  rare  for  an  animal  to  die  a 
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natural  death.  When  severe  cases  occur  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  butcher 
are  sent  for  together  ;  if  the  former  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  regards 
the  life  of  the  animal  his  services  are  required  no  longer ;  the  butcher  sets  to 
work ;  the  carcase  is  speedily  offered  for  sale  as  sound  meat  to  unsuspicious 
purchasers.  In  this  way  animals  suffering  from  any  and  every  kind  of  disease 
find  their  way  to  the  meat  market.  Animals  attacked  with  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  various  viscera,  when  life  is  despaired  of,  are  regularly 
slaughtered  for  the  purposes  of  consumption — to  make  the  best  of  them,  it  is 
said.  Within  my  own  knowledge  others  have  been  killed  and  eaten  when 
suffering  from  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  tubercle  wasting  diseases.  Dysentery, 
Osteo-sarcoma,  Actinomycosis,  Swine  Fever,  Black  Quarter,  Parturient 
Apoplexy,  and  even  when  parturition  is  difficult  or  impossible.  This  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  mutton  in  country  towns  is  a  drug  in  the  market  during 
the  lambing  season,  clearly  proving  popular  opinion  to  be  against  such  a  traffic. 
I  have  known  a  cow  suffering  from  Rabies,  an  ox  with  small  spindle-celled 
Sarcoma,  and  animals  found  dead,  go  to  the  meat  market.  Frequently  we 
hear  an  owner  bemoaning  his  loss  when  he  has  found  an  animal  dead ;  he 
will  tell  you  “  he  was  just  too  late  to  save  its  life  ” — meaning,  had  he  arrived 
earlier,  when  the  animal  was  drawing  its  last  breath,  he  would  have  "stuck 
it  ”  (too  late  to  say  slaughter),  and  have  sent  it  to  the  market. 

‘  Much  of  this  class  of  meat  will  present  no  trace  or  appearance  of  disease 
to  the  naked  eye.  We  are  often  struck  with  the  excellent  appearance  of  the 
flesh  when  making  post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  which  have  died 
from  the  most  virulent  disease.  Therefore,  when  a  culprit  does  get  caught 
offering  bad  meat,  rest  assured  it  is  not  a  mild  case.  Even  so  great  an 
authority  as  Professor  Williams,  writing  in  1876  to  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  inspector 
of  Carlisle,  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  mere  tubercular  growths  or  ‘grapes' 
do  not,  if  carefully  removed,  render  the  meat  unfit  for  food,  provided  such 
meat  presents  a  healthy,  firm  appeatance.’’  I  do  not  give  this  quotation 
merely  for  the  sake  of  criticising  Professor  Williams,  but  to  show  what  lax 
opinions  have  prevailed,  even  in  high  quarters,  on  such  a  question.  The 
editor  of  Health  (Dr.  Andrew  Wilson)  wrote  some  excellent  articles  on 
unwholesome  food  only  last  year,  and  he  there  says  the  flesh  from  an  animal 
suffering  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  to  be  fit  for  human  consumption.  M. 
Decroix,  a  retired  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  French  Army,  lately  published, 
in  the  Annales  dl  Hygiene  Publique^  his  views  on  the  harmlessness  of 
diseased  meat.  He  gives  in  great  detail  an  account  of  his  trials  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  dying  from  almost  all  diseases,  including  Glanders  and  Farcy  of 
horses.  He  cooked  these  in  various  ways,  usually  by  boiling,  and  ate  of  them 
freely  without  any  ill  effects.  A  veterinary  surgeon  in  our  lown  country,  a 
witness  for  the  defence,  in  the  case  of  a  cow  which  was  slaughtered  for  food 
whilst  suffering  from  Parturient  Apoplexy  and  Tuberculosis,  partook  of  the 
flesh  as  an  experiment  to  show  its  innoxiousness. 

'  Enthusiasts  are  often  led  into  extremes  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  incur 
great  risks.  Petten  Rofer  offers  to  swallow  Cholera  microbes ;  Klein  has 
actually  done  so.  Herepath  bored  a  hole  in  a  coffin  containing  a  Cholera 
corpse,  and  inhaled  the  emanations  from  the  coffin  to  prove  the  disease  was 
not  contagious.  But  undertakings  of  this  character  are  generally  misleading,, 
and  prove  nothing. 

■  We  have  constant  reports  and  proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  eating- 
diseased  and  contaminated  flesh.  The  Sanitary  World  for  February  5  th  of 
last  year  says  ;  "  A  very  singular  illustration  of  the  dangers  which  may  attend 
the  eating  of  tainted  meat  was  reported  in  1880.  A  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  effects  took  place  at  Welbeck,  Notts,  in  that  year.  Thereafter  seventy- 
two  persons  were  attacked  by  acute  Diarrhoea,  Fever,  and  other  symptoms. 
These  had  partaken  of  luncheon  at  the  sale,  and  of  this  number  four  died. 
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Dr.  Ballard  investigated  the  case,  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  An  examination  of  the  articles  partaken  of  at  the  luncheon  showed 
that  upon  the  ham  and  beef  alone  suspicion  was  entitled  to  fall.  The  hams 
in  turn  fell  under  more  minute  examination  than  the  beef.  They  were  shown, 
after  a  microscopical  inquiry,  to  have  been  infested  with  a  new  form  of  germ 
or  bacillus.  In  the  kidneys  of  one  of  the  patients  who  died  these  bacilli  were 
also  detected.  Dr.  Klein,  who  made  special  experiments  with  the  view  of 
detecting  the  relationship  between  these  germs  and  the  disease,  fed  animals 
on  the  ham,  and  inoculated  others  with  its  substance.  The  result  was  that 
the  animals  developed  symptoms  of  disease  resembling  those  seen  in  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  died  ;  while  the  general  symptoms  seen  in  the  animals  were 
those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  various  organs  of  their  bodies.  Again,  in 
1881,  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Nottingham,  wherein  fifteen  persons  were 
attacked,  one  case  proving  fatal.  The  meat  could  not  be  obtained  for  exami¬ 
nation,  but  bacilli  were  found  in  the  body  of  the  patient  who  died.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  very  large  number  of  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
vomiting,  and  Diarrhoea,  and  also  low  fever,  which  often  enough  puzzle  the 
practitioner  as  to  their  origin,  have  their  real  source  in  diseased  butchers’ 
meat. 

Our  system  of  salting  and  cooking,  and  the  influence  of  digestion,  no  doubt 
prevents  much  harm,  which  would  otherwise  arise.  But  neither  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  meat  which  is  diseased,  nor  the  raising  of  its  temperature  to 
even  150“  nor  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices,  will  entirely  free  it  from 
danger. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  for  my  text,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  uphold, 
that  sound,  healthy  food  can  only  come  from  a  healthy  animal. 

This  being  my  view,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  entertain  you  with 
the  details  of  certain  diseases,  were  it  not  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
deals  with  the  public  health  in  this  direction  only  goes  so  far  that  we  can 
condemn  meat  which  we  must  swear  is  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  (The  Public  Health  Act,  1875).  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  diseases  do  render  the 
meat  unfit  for  food.  It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  in  some  cases.  I  may 
take  Anthrax  as  an  example.  The  fact  is  well  known  to  us  all  that  the  non- 
motile,  rod-like  micro-organisms  which  produce  Splenic  Apoplexy  in  animals 
will  also  give  rise  to  Malignant  Pustule  or  Carbuncular  Fever  in  man. 

And  although  the  Scotch  shepherds  consider  Braxy  mutton  a  delicacy,  yet 
we  know  that  the  fluids  of  an  animal  infested  with  this  bacillus  are  capable 
of  producing  malignant  disease  in  the  human  subject.  I  need  only  refer  you 
to  the  disaster  at  Chelmsford  a  few  weeks  since,  when  a  veterinary  surgeon 
and  two  or  three  men  were  accidentally  inoculated  with  this  disease.  Professor 
Simonds  states  that  pigs  and  dogs  died  in  a  few  hours  after  eating  the  flesh 
of  sheep  dead  of  Braxy.  And  I  have  seen  oneanimal  after  another  succumb 
when  inoculated  with  a  minute  drop  of  blood  containing  the  Bacillus 
Anthracis. 

This  microbe  has  been  cultivated ;  it  answers  to  the  laws  and  conditions 
laid  down  by  Koch ;  viz.,  it  is  invariably  found  in  the  parts  affected  by  the 
disease.  It  can  be  cultivated  apart  from  the  body  in  which  it  has  been  found, 
entirely  separated  from  all  other  morbid  material  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  disease  might  possibly  be  due.  When  these  organisms,  thus  cultivated, 
have  been  introduced  into  suitable  animals,  the  same  disease  has  been  set  up, 
proving  it  to  be  a  pathogenic  germ  producing  a  specific  disease.  An  animal 
which  suffers,  or  is  suspected  to  have  been  slaughtered  for,  this  disease  should 
have  its  blood  examined  micro'scopically,  when  if  Anthrax  be  the  cause  the 
non-motile  rods  of  the  bacillus  are  seen  in  great  numbers. 

Again,  there  is  no  question  but  pork,  infested  with  Trichina  Spiralis,  is 
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injurious  to  human  health  and  life,  producing  a  most  painful  disease,  not 
unlike  acute  rheumatism,  due  to  the  wandering  of  liberated  trichinae.  If 
encapsuled  in  pork  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  small  round 
specks.  But  by  far  the  better  plan  to  detect  them  is  to  examine  a  thin 
slice  of  meat  microscopically,  after  immersing  in  Liq.  Potassi  for  a  few 
minutes’  until  the  muscle  becomes  clear,  when  under  a  moderate  power  the 
spiral  trichinae  are  perfectly  seen.  The  parts  most  likely  to  be  infected  are 
the  muscular  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  jaw.  The  entozoon  is  not  easily  killed  by  cooking 
or  salting.  Fiedler  says,  “  A  temperature  of  144*^  to  155°  F.  kills  free 
trichinae,  but  encapsuled  trichinae  may  demand  a  greater  heat.” 

I  must  now  mention  to  you  the  cysticerci,  of  which  we  have  three  principal 
varieties  affecting  our  daily  food — C.  Bovis,  C.  Ovis,  and  C.  Cellulosae.  The 
eating  of  undercooked  meat  infested  with  these  cysticerci,  bladder  worms,  or 
measles,  give  rise  to  Tapeworm  in  man,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the 
Taenia  Mediocanellata  from  the  beef  measle  and  Taenia  Solium  from  the  pork 
measle.  To  such  an  extent  is  beef  infested  with  this  parasite  in  North-West 
India,  that  our  soldiers  there  are  constantly  suffering  from  Tapeworm.  If 
the  whole  joint  of  meat,  during  the  operation  of  cooking,  reaches  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  140'^  F.  for  five  minutes,  the  cysticerci  are  destroyed.  Lewis  says 
well-cooked  meat  reaches  a  temperature  of  not  under  150^  F. 

I  assisted  the  late  Dr.  Cobbold  some  years  since  in  administering  to  a  calf 
some  mature  segments  of  the  Taenia  Mediocanellata  ;  six  weeks  after  the  calf 
was  destroyed,  and  its  muscles  were  found  studded  in  parts  with  the  Cysti- 
cercus  Bovis.  These  cysticerci  are  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  as  small, 
pale-coloured,  roundish  bodies.  When  examined  with  the  microscope  under 
a  low  power,  their  real  nature  is  seen,  from  their  suckers  and  coronet. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  reach  the  gravest  and  most  insidious  disease  of  all,  both 
in  man  and  cattle.  I  refer  to  Tuberculosis ;  the  bane  of  the  youth  of  this 
country.  It  is  said  the  bulk  of  those  who  die  between  16  and  37  are  carried 
off  by  this  disease. 

Consumption  is  always  stalking  in  our  midst  like  a  pestilence,  carrying  off 
the  bloom  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood.  Anyone  who  could  really  point 
out  a  method  to  mitigate  the  mortality  from  this  disease  would  be  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  age.  Koch  in  1882  pointed  out,  in  all  cases  of  Tuberculosis, 
both  in  man,  cattle,  birds,  and  monkeys,  of  Tuberculosis  artificially  produced 
in  cats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  rats,  there  existed  a  peculiar  fine  bacillus, 
which  he  named  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis  and  after  repeated  cultivations  and 
experiments  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  organism  was  the  cause  of 
Tubercle  in  all  animals.  In  Tuberculous  Sputum  the  spores  of  this  bacillus 
are  always  present,  and  Klein  says  it  is  important  to  notice  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  drying  for  considerable  periods.  Tubercle  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  animals  by  inoculating  with  these  spores. 

Koch,  by  cultivation  outside  the  body,  succeeded  in  removing  from  the 
bacilli  all  tuberculous  tissue.  These  pure  bacilli,  no  matter  how  many  times 
they  might  be  removed  from  one  breeding-ground  to  another,  how  many 
generations  produced,  or  how  far  removed  from  the  original  body  in  which 
they  first  existed,  never  failed  to  produce  Tubercle  when  inoculated  into 
suitable  soil.  Koch’s  experiments  were  confirmed  by  Watson  Cheyne,  Dr. 
Creighton,  and  other  workers  in  this  country.  But  Klein,  in  his  excellent  little 
work  on  micro-organisms,  does  not  agree  that  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis  of 
man  and  cattle  are  identical.  All  I  will  say  is  that  in  the  two  animals  there 
may  be  a  slight  morphological  difference  of  the  microbe,  and  yet  the  organism 
be  of  the  same  species  producing  the  same  specific  disease. 

Feeding  experiments  with  tuberculous  flesh  and  milk  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  on  the  Continent,  and  observations  in  this  country  show 
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that  there  is  now  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  Tuberculosis  can  be  com¬ 
municated  from  one  animal  to  another  by  the  consumption  of  such  flesh  and 
milk.  It  appears  that  there  is  the  gravest  risk  in  using  unboiled  milk  from 
consumptive  cows.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  microbe, 
which  is  identical  in  both  animals  and  man,  the  disease  can  be  communicated 
from  one  animal  to  another  by  consuming  tuberculous  flesh  and  milk,  I  say  most 
unhesitatingly  that  wherever  a  carcase  is  found  with  Tubercle,  it  is  quite 
unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  should  be  destroyed.  As  before  stated,  I  can¬ 
not  concur  with  Professor  Williams’  opinion  on  this  question.  Neither  do  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Fleming,  where  he  says  in  his  paper  on  “  Tuberculosis  ”  : — 
“When  animals  are  in  good  condition,  the  tubercles  localised,  and  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  not  generally  involved,  then  the  flesh  may  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
for  consumption,  the  diseased  parts  being  destroyed.”  And,  again,  he  says  : 
“  If  not  much  infected,  cert^n  portions  of  their  flesh  may  be  allowed  for  food.” 
I  am  strongly  impressed  that  even  with  such  carcases  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  virus  of  Tubercle  existing  either  in  the  blood  or  lymphatic  system. 

The  disease  is  extensively  prevalent  in  the  bovine  race,  especially  in  highly 
bred  stock.  Our  system  of  producing  animals  which  arrive  at  early  maturity, 
and,  worse  still,  the  fashion  of  in  and  inbreeding,  has  tended  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  and  intensify  the  disease  among  the  most  highly  prized  and  fashionable 
families  of  cattle.  We  are  not  without  evidence  that  in  the  human  subject 
intermarrying  produces  a  tendency  to  disease. 

(To  be  continued.') 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  spring  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  April ;  the  President,  Mr.  G.  W.  Carter,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  J.  S. 
Carter,  T.  Fletcher,  J.  E.  Scriven,  P.  Deighton,  T.  C.  Toope,  W.  F.  Green- 
halgh,  G.  E.  Pickering,  A.  W.  Mason,  H.  Pollard,  H.  Cooper,  P.  M.  Walker, 
P,  Carter,  J.  Hodgman,  T.  Chambers,  J.  E.  Hanson,  and  the  Secretary. 

Excuses  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Dray,  Bale,  Danby, 
J.  M.  Axe,  J.  W.  Anderton,  Schofield,  G.  Hardie,  H.  Snarry,  and  B.  Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  and  himself,  from  the  Messrs. 
Gresswell,  of  Louth,  arguing  that  the  publication  of  their  cheap  literary 
effusions  tended  to  the  elevation  of  the  scientific  status  of  the  profession,  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public  generally,  on  animal  disorders  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill,  stating  that  the 
President,  Dr.  Fleming,  was  of  opinion  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Gresswell’s 
cheap  articles  in  penny  newspapers  was  a  fit  and  proper  subject  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  council. 

Mr.  Toope  proposed,  and  Mr.  Scriven  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Seeker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Knaresborough ;  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Scriven  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pickering  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Beck,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Castleford  ;  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Carter  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pollard  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  F. 
Sweeting,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wakefield;  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Carter  related  a  case.  Abdominal  Dropsy  in  a  bitch. 

Mr.  Fletcher  related  a  case.  Abdominal  Tumour  in  a  dog. 

Mr.  Toope  related  a  case.  Extra  Uterine  Puppies. 

Mr.  G.  Carter  related  a  case,  Cysticercus  Cellulosa  in  the  liver  of  pigs. 

Mr.  Pickering  said  he  had  found  the  Echinococcus  in  the  liver  and  kidneys 
of  a  horse  that  died  from  ruptured  stomach. 

Mr.  Thos.  Fletcher  read  a  highly  instructive  and  interesting  paper  on 
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Veterinary  Ethics  and  Professional  Etiquette,  and  it  would  be  very  creditable 
to  the  profession  if  the  principles  enunciated  were  more  generally  practised. 
The  absence  of  professional  jealousy,  and  the  cultivation  of  good  feeling 
between  brethren,  was  advocated  ;  and  the  necessity  of  strict  impartiality  and 
honourable  conduct  during  and  after  consultation  was  imperatively  essential. 
The  too  common  practice  of  one  veterinary  surgeon  waiting  upon  a  brother 
professional’s  customers,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  work  by  running 
down  the  charges,  was  exceedingly  dishonourable,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession. 

The  essayist  was  also  desirous  that  a  uniform  scale  of  charges  should  be 
adopted  for  professional  attendance,  and  the  examination  for  soundness. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  topics  alluded 
to  principally  were  “the  unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  occurring  amongst 
veterinary  surgeons  upon  apparently  trivial  subjects  in  the  minds  of  the 
public the  question  of  shoeing  forges  being  conducted  by  a  M.R.C.V.S.; 
and  the  great  necessity  for  strictly  friendly  feeling  between  professional 
brethren  ;  and  lastly,  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  up  the  scale  of 
charges.  Messrs.  Greaves,  Pickering,  Scriven,  Toope,  Walker,  and  the 
President  joined  in  the  discussion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  March  3rd,  the  following  Fellows  attending: — 
Messrs.  J.  Rowe  (President),  F.  Oatway,  J.  Woodyer,  F.  ,W.  Wragg,  J.  F. 
Simpson,  F.  G.  Sampson,  J.  Hall  Brown,  W,  S.  Harrison,  F.  Smith,  H.  D. 
Gibbings,  T.  Moore,  T.  G.  Chesterman,  F.  Raymond,  W.  Irwin  Roberts,  W. 
Roots,  S.  Villar,  A.  Broad,  W.  Willis,  W.  Hunting,  and  J.  E.  Rickards. 

Mr.  Adrian  Jones,  A.V.D.,  and  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  (Assistant  Surgeon, 
Middlesex  Hospital)  were  present  as  visitors. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Neurectomy,  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
in  December,  was  then  commenced. 

Mr.  Raymond  asked  the  essayist  whether  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  incision  through  the  skin  so  long  as  an  inch  ;  it  was  his  own  belief  that  the 
operation  could  be  as  easily  performed  with  a  smaller  initiatory  cut,  while 
the  scar  resulting  would  be  smaller. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  could  not  refrain  from  complimenting  Mr.  Smith  on 
the  highly  satisfactory  nature  of  his  essay.  He  said  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  speakers  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  picking  out  the  flaws,  but 
would  also  extract  the  gems  for  notice ;  perhaps  this  was  not  so  much  in  his 
line.  He  thoroughly  endorsed  the  essayist’s  remarks  on  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  neurectomy,  and  argued  that  sight  and  habit  soon  compensated 
in  the  unnerved  horses  for  loss  of  tactical  sensation  in  the  foot.  He  would 
not  follow  the  essayist  in  advising  neurectomy  in  a  case  of  Ringbone.  The 
horse  might  go  sound  after  the  operation,  but  there  was  certainly  the  risk  of 
fracture.  The  shape  of  the  foot  was  an  important  point  to  be  considered 
before  recommending  neurectomy,  some  feet  being  specially  disposed  to 
form  corns  with  even  most  careful  shoeing.  With  regard  to  the  low  opera¬ 
tion,  he  would  say  that  he  had  been  very  unsuccessful,  and  did  noi  wish  to 
try  it  again.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  amount  of  pain  caused 
by  dividing  the  nerve  would  not  convince  him.  Mr.  Smith  had  said  that  the 
division  itself  caused  more  pain  than  the  extraction  of  even  one  large  molar 
tooth  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  should  be  remembered  the  extreme  fibrillse  of  the 
nerve,  the  most  sensitive  part,  were  ruptured  with  violence.  Still  he  would 
recommend  that  chloroform  should  be  given ;  it  was  humane,  and  was  not 
dangerous,  unless  when  a  man  was  awfully  careful,  and  spent  about  twenty 
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minutes  in  administering  it.  He  had  found  pressure  would  stop  haemorrhage 
from  a  divided  artery,  if  maintained  for  a  few  hours.  He  had  seen  the 
synovial  bursa  opened,  but  in  that  case  it  did  retard  recovery.  The  essayist 
had  said  that  it  would  not ;  the  flow  of  very  aqueous  synovia  was  astonish¬ 
ingly  abundant  for  several  days.  He  agreed  with  the  essayist  in  performing 
neurotomy  in  cases  of  intense  pain  in  the  foot,  but  the  simple  division  should 
be  made  pretty  early  in  the  case ;  it  was  too  often  put  off  till  too  late. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson  said  he  would  like  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  paper.  It  was,  he  said,  astonishing  how  few  country  veterinary 
surgeons  practised  neurectomy,  probably  on  account  of  the  bad  repute  which 
had  for  so  long  been  attached  to  the  operation.  He  would  like  to  hear  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  tried  simple  neurotomy  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  pain.  His  question  was  whether  the  horse  would  not,  say  in  a  case  of 
acute  Laminitis,  make  too  free  a  use  of  his  foot,  or  whether,  again,  the  nerve 
division  would  retard  recovery.  He  would  not  unnerve  a  horse  with 
chronic  Laminitis ;  he  would  fear  the  sequence  of  severe  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  He  fancied  that  Mr..  Smith’s  essay  had  not  been  written  just 
lately,  and  that  now  he  would  find  it  unnecessary  to  make  an  incision  an 
inch  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  being  sufficient.  Doubtless  no  assistant  was 
required  to  keep  the  wound  open  if  he  made  an  inch  long  incision,  but  by 
passing  silk  threads  through  the  lips  of  the  quarter  of  an  inch  wound,  an 
assistant  could  easily  hold  the  ends  together  under  the  leg,  and  so  keep  a 
sufficiently  wide  orifice.  He  would  not  again  voluntarily  try  the  low  opera¬ 
tion.  He  found  it  unnecessary  to  suture  the  wound,  but  applied  a  little  tow 
on  each  side  and  a  wet  bandage  over,  and  he  found  his  incisions  heal  well. 
He  should  say  that  he  always  gave  three  or  four  drachms  of  aloes.  Horses 
occasionally  trotted  lame  immediately  after  the  operation.  This  was,  he  was 
convinced,  nothing  but  the  result  of  habit.  The  return  of  lameness  three  or 
four  days  afterwards  was  very  disappointing,  but  was  generally  due  to  tempo¬ 
rary  soreness  at  the  divided  point  of  the  nerve. 

Mr.  Harrison  advocated  operating  with  an  incision  at  least  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  He  asked  the  essayist  to  explain  his  method  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  cocaine,  how  long  before  the  operations,  and  for  how  long  its  effects 
lasted. 

Mr.  Broa^d  said  he  had  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  inci¬ 
sion  longer  than  half  an  inch.  He  dilated  the  opening  by  sutures  through 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  joining  the  threads  under  the  leg.  There  was  then 
quite  sufficient  room  for  dissecting.  It  was  as  necessary,  he  would  remark, 
to  take  care,  in  fastening  the  sutures,  that  the  wound  was  not  displaced,  as  it 
was  to  make  it  in  the  right  situation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the 
points  in  the  essay  most  worth  consideration  was  the  suggested  idea  that 
neurectomy  should  be  resorted  to  much  earlier,  as  a  method  of  cure ;  that  it 
should  not  be  put  aside  as  a  last  resort.  It  was  a  subject  worth  atrial.  Data 
were  needed  to  show  how  many  years  a  horse  might  continue  sound,  if 
operated  upon  as  soon  as  navicular  disease  was  clearly  diagnosed.  He 
would  suggest  that  it  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  eventually  the 
hoof  detached.  If  the  disease  of  the  bone  was  fairly  advanced,  neurectomy 
was  no  cure.  It  simply  withheld  sensation,  while  the  disease  continued  its 
progress. 

Mr.  Gibbings  said,  as  a  result  of  his  experience,  he  should  not  advocate 
unnerving  in  one  leg  only,  and  considered  it  better  that  the  horse  should  be 
operated  upon  in  both  legs. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  said  the  essay  had  been  remarkably  interesting  to  him, 
as  he  had  for  some  time  past  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  nerve 
division,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man.  It  was  well  known  that  simple 
section  of  nerve  gave  only  temporary  relief,  as  union  quickly  took  place.  He 
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had  seen  horses  operated  on,  and  he  had  found  that  in  those  instances  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  nerve  was  excised  there  was  a  longer 
immunity  from  pain.  The  pathological  changes  which  took  place  at  the  seat 
of  the  division  of  a  nerve  were  the  same  in  man  as  in  animals  ;  the  size  of 
the  bulb  which  formed  on  the  proximal  end  was  by  no  means  constant.  ^  He 
had  seen  a  very  large  bulb  formed  on  a  small  nerve,  and  he  did  not  believe 
the  size  of  the  nerve  bore  any  relation  to  the  amount  of  pain  felt.  A  small 
bulb  sometimes  caused  intolerable  suffering.  He  had  dissected  many  horses’ 
legs,  and  if  the  horse  had  survived  the  neurectomy  for,  say,  two  months,  he 
always  found  a  strong  fibrous  tissue  connection  between  the  divided  ends. 
He  had  since  discovered  the  same  connecting  band  in  the  human  subject,  and 
had  turned  his  knowledge  to  good  account,  as  in  his  operations  for  nerve 
suture  he  was  now  enabled  to  find  the  distal  end  of  the  nerve  in  a  few 
minutes,  whereas  it  frequently  had  required  an  hour’s  careful  search.  Cuts 
about  the  wrist  from  glass  were  very  frequent.  A  wide  separation  often 
occurred  between  the  divided  portions  of  nerve,  from  imperfect  treatment,  and 
sensation  in  the  hand  was  totally  and  permanently  lost.  Now,  although  a 
nerve  may  have  been  divided  for  one  year,  or  even  six,  yet  sensation  returned 
within  twenty-four  hours  if  the  ends  of  the  nerve  were  vivified  and  united  by 
suture.  This  was  remarkable,  as  it  had  been  generally  taught  that  the 
conical  shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  distal  portion  of  nerve  was  due  to 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  trunk,  but,  if  degeneration  had  taken  place,  sensation 
could  hardly  be  restored,  certainly  not  in  any  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Samson  said  he  could  recall  five  instances  in  which  he  had  performed 
neurotomy  for  Ringbone,  and  in  each  case  successfully  ;  a  Ringbone  which 
extended  completely  round  the  bones,  or  which  implicated  the  tetlock  joint, 
would  not  be  a  favourable  one  to  operate  for.  He  would  not  again  be 
persuaded  to  operate  in  a  case  of  chronic  Laminitis.  He  recommended 
turning  the  horse  out  to  grass  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Raymond  did  not  believe  Navijcular  disease  was  hereditary,  but  that  a 
certain  conformation  of  limb  which  was  predisposed  to  suffer  from  concus¬ 
sion  was  transmitted.  He  had  successfully  performed  neurectomy  in  two 
cases  of  Ringbone.  In  giving  chloroform  he  would  deprecate  hurry,  for  too 
great  care  could  hardly  be  exercised.  He  would  perform  the  operation  for 
the  relief  of  Chronic  Laminitis  if  the  horse  suffered  much  pain,  but  he  would 
not  expect  it  to  last  very  long  at  work  afterwards.  He  had  not  even 
succeeded  in  producing  healing  by  the  first  intention ;  the  antiseptic  treatment 
had  failed. 

Mr.  Adrian  Jones  remarked  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  make  the 
incision  immediately  over  the  nerve,  but  that  care  should  be  taken  to  cut 
right  through  the  skin,  and  yet  to  leave  the  connective  beneath  intact. 

Mr.  WooDGER  said  he  remembered  the  time  when  it  was  common  for  his 
father  to  unnerve  as  many  as  five  or  six  horses  a  week,  and  he  generally 
chose  the  low  operation.  The  incision  was  from  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Mr.  Woodger,  senr.,  had,  it  would  be  remembered,  he 
said,  introduced  a  very  simple  and  effective  instrument,  which  combined  the 
neurotomy  needle  and  knife.  The  operation  since  those  days  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  at  the  present  time  it  was  one  which  he  had  had  no 
reason  to  regard  with  favour. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Woodger  in  looking 
upon  neurectomy  as  of  little  value,  unless  in  a  very  few  especial  cases.  He 
had  known  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  to  perform  the  operation  to  relieve  horses  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Ouittor,  and  the  cases  were  said  to  do  better.  Mr.  Cox  made  his 
incision  transversely. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  he  considered  the  teaching  of  Professor  Spooner  was  wise, 
when  he  said,  “  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut,  and  take  out  a  large  piece  of  nerve.” 
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Dr.  Sutton’s  remarks,  he  said,  threw  light  on  the  subject  of  recurrent  pain 
after  neurectomy.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  regarding  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  humane  practice,  but,  personally,  he 
did  not  thoroughly  coincide  with  this  opinion  ;  great  excitement  was  usually 
produced. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  said  much  of  the  discussion  had  turned  on  the  length  of  the 
incision.  At  first  he  made  his  cut  short ;  necessarily  he  could  only  remove  a 
small  piece  of  nerve,  and,  to  hisgreatidisappointment,  sensation  and  lameness 
soon  returned  ;  he  now  excised  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  nerve.  In  speaking 
of  chronic  Laminitis,  he  only  meant  to  advise  neurectomy  in  those  cases 
where  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  foot,  but  merely  a  painful 
state  of  congestion;  but  the  lameness  was  as  persistent  as  in  Navicular  arthritis. 
He  used  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  injecting  five  and  twenty 
minims  beneath  the  skin  at  the  spot  to  be  operated  on ;  it  produced  a  local 
anaesthesia,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes  ;  the  division  of  the  nerve 
occasioned  no  shock.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  explained  that  to  ensure  a 
bloodless  operation  he  used  a  stout  elastic  bandage ;  he  commenced  to  bind 
at  the  coronet,  and  it  was  very  important,  after  taking  one  or  two  turns,  to 
wait  a  few  seconds  to  empty  the  pedal  vessels ;  he  then  bound  the  limb 
tightly,  carefully  overlapping  each  turn,  till  he  reached  above  the  knee,  and 
he  then  applied  a  tourniquet  just  where  the  bandaging  ceased;  when  that  was 
secured  he  removed  the  elastic  binding.  He  had  made  many  dissections,  but 
had  not  seen  the  conical  end  of  the  distal  nerve  described  by  Dr.  Sutton. 

Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

{Co7itinMed  from  page  383.) 

Mena  (the  Menes  of  the  Greek)  for  convenience  we  will  fix  the  date 
3000  B.c.  And  it  is  recorded  that  his  son  Athothis  or  Atahutis  built  the 
royal  palace  at  Memphis,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  human 
anatomy,  a  subject  which  appears  to  have  been  studied  by  the  learned  men 
of  that  time ;  and  some  treatises  on  the  healing  art,  now  preserved  in 
European  collections,  profess  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  early 
kings.  A  famine  and  plague  occurred  in  this  dynasty.  In  the  second 
dynasty  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  third  dynasty  we  find  the 
people  divided  into  five  classes  or  castes.  The  first  class  is  the  only  one  we 
have  to  deal  with ;  it  comprised  the  priests,  of  whom  there  were  several 
grades,  varying  in  influence  according  to  the  rank  of  the  gods  in  whose 
temple  they  served.  There  were  many  offices  of  state  occupied  by  the 
priesthood ;  they  were  depositaries  of  religious  traditions,  expounders  of 
the  law,  judges,  architects,  and  physicians,  a  profession  which  we  find  the 
priesthood  officiating  in  subsequent  times  in  Greece  and  other  countries. 
In  this  dynasty  the  art  of  building  with  polished  stones,  hieroglyphic  writing, 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  appear  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  learned  class.  The  second  of  these  Memphite 
kings  (the  Tosorthros  of  the  Greek  lists)  was  an  adept  in  the  medical 
art,  and  after  his  death  was  1  considered  as  a  demi-god  and  son  of  the 
divinity  Ptah. 

We  will  now  take  a  leap  from  the  third  dynasty  to  the  eighteenth,  which 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  Professor  Ebers,  of  Berlin,  in  1873, 
discovered  in  Egypt  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved  hieratic  manu¬ 
scripts  in  existence  belonging  to  this  dynasty.  This  papyrus  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  bodily  diseases,  both  internaJ 
and  external,  and  consists  of  no  pages.  From  this  papyrus  we  know  that 
Egypt  has  been  very  rich  in  materia  medica,  there  being  a  great  variety  of 
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drugs,  and  also  the  weights  and  measures  in  which  they  were  prescribed. 
A  part  of  the  papyrus  deals  with  the  affections  of  the  organs  of  vision. 
A  number  of  poisons  were  familiar  to  the  early  Egyptians,  particularly 
strychnia. 

Amenhept  I  was  the  second  king  in  this  dynasty.  He  ascended  the  throne 
very  young,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  made  war  on  Nubia  and  made 
conquests  there.  What  is  particular  about  this  monarch’s  reign  is  lor  the 
first  time  we  see  the  horse  and  wheeled  car  depicted  on  the  monuments  of 
this  reign.  Previous  to  this  the  ass  was  only  known  in  Egypt. 

Rameses  II.  was  the  third  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  he  is  the 
Pharaoh  of  Scripture  “who  knew  not  Joseph.”  The  power  of  Egypt  is  said 
to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame  in  his  time,  and  after  his  death  it 
gradually  declined.  Meneptah  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  by 
him  the  Hebrews  were  so  crushed  and  abused  ;  and  it  is  in  his  reign  that  we 
learn  the  Egyptian  midwives  were  an  expert  class  in  the  obstetrical  art. 

Veterinary  science  had  been  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  a  very 
early  date,  for  on  their  most  ancient  monuments  veterinary  surgeons,  or 
physicians  as  they  are  called,  are  depicted  attending  to  the  various  maladies 
of  the  different  domestic  animals.  The  Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament 
paid  much  attention  to  hygiene,  and  the  separation  of  the  clean  from  the 
unclean  and  the  healthy  from  the  diseased,  and  they  seem  as  if  the  nature 
of  contagion  had  been  known  to  them.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  physiology  of 
reproduction  had  been  known  to  Jacob,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  took  to 
enrich  himself  at  his  father-in-law  Laban’s  expense.  And  something  more 
he  knew,  which  we  have  yet  to  learn,  how  that  he  had  served  Laban  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  all  that  time  neither  ewe  nor  she-goat  had  cast  their 
young.  In  making  a  passing  remark,  I  believe  bad  drainage,  stagnant  water, 
and  damp  musty  fodder  to  be  the  fertile  causes  of  abortion. 

Next,  turning  our  attention  to  Greece,  in  the  year  460  b.c.,  there  was  born 
at  Cos,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  Hippocrates,  who  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  had  followed  the  pursuit  of  medicine  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  Before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  superstition  in 
Greece  supplied  many  articles  of  the  materia  medica.  The  influence  of 
superstition  arose  from  the  characters  of  priest  and  physician  being  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  person.  These  priest-physicians  officiated  at  the  temples 
of  health,  which  were  built  at  some  of  the  celebrated  springs  of  Greece,  and 
they  ministered  both  to  soul  and  body.  Hippocrates  was  a  priest-physician 
at  one  of  these  temples  ;  he  was  the  first  in  Greece  to  establish  medicine  on 
a  rational  basis,  and  to  make  an  important  revolution  in  medicine.  He  is 
said  to  have  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  his  father  and  Herodicus  * 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  for  his  masters  in  philosophy  Gorgias  of  Leontini, 
the  celebrated  sophist,  and  Democritus  of  Abdera,  whose  cure  he  afterwards 
effected.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  and  inquiring  into  what  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  departing  from  the  system  of  his  predecessors  in 
Greece.  Herodotus,  a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
of  Greek  historians,  was  born  about  484  b  c.,  and  so  being  twenty-four  years 
the  senior  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  an  extensive  traveller, 
having  visited  Egypt,  the  coasts  and  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  Babylon,  etc. ;  he  had  access  to  all  the  information  at  the  time  in  Egypt 
and  Babylon  from  the  priests  and  other  custodians  of  records  ;  and  it  is 
possible  he  may  have  communicated  to  Hippocrates  the  system  of  medicine, 
pursued  by  the  Egyptians.  Hippocrates’  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  very 
limited.  The  veneration  of  the  Greeks  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  be 
the  possible  prevention  from  acquiring  that  knowledge.  He  taught  that  the 
body  is  composed  of  four  primary  elements — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  ;  that 
these  elements,  variously  combined,  produce  the  four  cardinal  humours,  and 
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these  again  the  different  humours  of  the  body.  In  his  pathology,  he  confines 
himself  principally  to  the  investigation  of  the  remote  causes  of  diseases, 
without  entering  into  any  speculation  on  their  nature.  However,  he  explains 
inflammation  by  the  passage  of  blood  into  those  parts  which  did  not  previously 
contain  it. 

Hippocrates  appears  to  have  introduced  some  improvements  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  In  fevers  and  acute  diseases  he  confined  his  patients  to  a 
liquid  diet,  but  not  so  strictly  as  some  other  physicians,  whom  he  charges 
with  starving  their  patients  to  death.  In  his  general  treatment  he  employed 
purgatives,  some  of  which  were  of  the  most  violent  character,  as  the  black 
and  white  hellebore  and  elaterium,  which  generally  produces  excessive  vomit¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  In  acute  affections  he  employed  bleeding,  and  advocated 
that  blood  should  be  taken  from  as  near  the  seat  of  disease  as  possible.  He 
also  made  use  of  cupping-glasses  with  and  without  scarification. 

He  says  that  a  physician  should  not  be  ashamed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another 
should  he  be  at  a  loss  in  the  treatment  of  his  patient.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  physician.  The  oath  which  he  ad¬ 
ministered  to  his  pupils  was,  that  he  will  reverence  his  teacher  as  a  father,, 
and  his  descendants  as  brethren ;  that  he  will  use  his  art  to  the  benefit  of  his 
patients,  and  never  to  their  injury  or  death,  even  if  requested  by  them ;  that 
he  will  never  attempt  to  procure  abortion,  that  he  will  be  chaste,  and  never 
divulge  any  professional  secrets.  His  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physio¬ 
logy,  and  of  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  body  during  health  and  disease,, 
was  extremely  deficient ;  but  the  accuracy  with  which  he  observed  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions,  are  excellent. 

The  study  of  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  and  the  allied  sciences,  were 
more  taken  up  by  the  early  philosophers,  who  were  essentially  natural  philo¬ 
sophers.  Pythagoras,  Alcmeon,  Democritus,  Diogenes  of  Appolonia,  and 
Aristotle,  are  all  credited  with  anatomical  and  physiological  investigation. 
Democritus  also  practised  vivisection,  and  the  Abderites,  because  they  found 
him  constantly  practising  it,  considered  him  insane ;  but  when  Hippocrates 
was  called  to  cure  him,  he,  in  complete  recognition  of  this  occupation,  de¬ 
clared  that  ail  the  Abderites  were  insane,  and  only  Democritus  in  his  right 
mind. 

To  show  that  superstition  was  not  wholly  banished  from  medicine  by 
Hippocrates,  Soranus,  his  biographer,  dilates  on  the  virtue  of  honey  as  a  cure 
for  thrush ;  but  instead  of  attributing  it  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
honey,  affirms  that  its  virtues  are  due  to  its  being  made  by  the  bees  which 
hive  near  the  shrine  of  Hippocrates. 

Aristotle  was  born  in  Chalcidice,  at  Stagira,  a  Greek  colony  from  Andros, 
in  B.c.  384.  Nicomachus,  his  father,  was  physician  to  Amyntas,  second  King 
of  Macedonia,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  an  Asclepiad  family,  and  pro¬ 
bably  owed  his  taste  for  anatomical  and  zoological  inquiries  to  the  teaching 
of  his  father.  Aristotle  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  natural 
history.  That  comparative  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  sound  zoology  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  by  Aristotle,  and  whose  works  attest  his  industry  and  acuteness. 
Subsequent  writers,  as  ^Elian,  Pliny,  etc.,  were  mere  compilers.  Nothing  of 
real  importance  was  attempted  by  way  of  advancing  zoology  as  a  science, 
until  our  countryman  Ray  gave  to  the  world  his  zoological  arrangement,  which 
served  as  a  guide  to  Linnaeus  in  his  “  Systema  Natura.” 

Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  were  celebrated  physicians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  and  flourished  in  the  third  century  B.c.,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptole- 
maeus  of  Egypt ;  and  under  his  protection  they  were  allowed  to  study  human 
anatomy  by  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  which  purpose  the  bodies  of 
all  malefactors  were  appropriated  by  the  Government.  And  with  such  zeal 
did  Herophilus  pursue  this  science,  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  700  sub- 
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jects  ;  and  it  was  against  him  and  Erasistratus  that  the  charge  was  made  ot 
having  frequently  opened  living  criminals  that  they  might  discover  the  secret 
springs  of  life. 

By  the  labours  of  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  nearly  every  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  was  rendered  clearer,  and  some  important 
discoveries  were  made. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  many  pathological  conclusions  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure ;  but  his  observations  on  the  pulse,  ot 
which  his  master,  Praseagoras,  had  taught  him  some  of  the  value  as  a  means 
of  discriminating  diseases,  were  important  and  interesting  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
first  showed  that  paralysis  is  the  result,  not  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours, 
as  was  previously  imagined,  but  of  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  great  school  founded  by  him,  and  established 
in  a  temple  between  Laodicea  and  Carura,  in  Phrygia.  The  school  only 
existed  for  a  short  time,  and  yet  it  produced  the  first  evident  disturbance  of 
the  humoro-pathological  system. 

Asclepiades  was  a  native  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia ;  the  time  of  his  birth  is  un¬ 
known,  and  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  came  to  Rome,  but  he  lived 
there  at  least  during  the  early  part  of  Cicero’s  life.  He  divided  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic,  and  considered  them  essentially  different.  He  considered 
fever  an  unnatural  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  considered  it,  like  in¬ 
flammation,  due  to  obstruction.  He  trusted  more  to  dietetic  means  than  to 
the  use  of  medicines.  He  disapproved  of  the  frequent  use  of  emetics  and 
purges,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  he  recommended  clysters.  He  practised 
blood-letting  pretty  often,  especially  in  inflammatory  cases.  He  recom¬ 
mended  cupping  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  And  to  him  we  must,  per¬ 
haps,  attribute  the  shower  bath.  He  gained  great  favour  and  popularity 
amongst  the  Romans  by  his  treatment  with  wine  in  many  complaints, 

Celsus,  also  a  celebrated  physician,  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  Augus¬ 
tan  age ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  some  have  supposed  him  to  have  lived 
under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  even  Trajan.  Celsus  wrote  treatises  on 
agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military  affairs,  as  well  as  on  medicine,  both  human 
and  animal ;  but  all  his  works  have  been  lost  except  the  treatise,  “  De  Medi- 
cina,  and  some  fragments  i  of  his  worki  on  rhetoric,  published  by  Sextus 
Pompa.  The  work  on  medicine  consists  of  eight  books  :  the  first  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  medicine ;  the  second,  of  prognosis  and  diet ;  the 
third,  the  treatment  of  general  diseases  by  diet ;  the  fourth,  the  treatment  of 
partial  diseases ;  the  fifth,  of  medicine  and  diseases  to  be  treated  by  them  ; 
the  sixth,  of  the  treatment  of  local  diseases  by  medicine  ;  the  seventh,  of 
surgical  operations ;  the  eighth,  of  the  bones,  with  their  diseases,  fractures, 
and  dislocations.  In  opposition  to  Hippocrates,  but  in  conformity  with  Ascle¬ 
piades,  Celsus  rejects  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  Pythagorean  numbers. 

Among  the  numerous  remedies  contained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  but 
few  are  to  be  taken  internally ;  by  far  the  greater  number  are  unguents, 
plasters,  cataplasms,  etc.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  give  a  very  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  the  progress  which  surgery  had  made  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Celsus  describes  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  and  in  this  division  of  his  work 
he  gives  an  account  of  Cataract,  and  the  operation  with  the  needle  for  its 
cure  ;  the  twofold  treatment  of  Goitre  by  caustic  and  extirpation  ;  tapping  in 
Dropsy  ;  the  restoration  of  the  prepuce  in  the  circumcised ;  the  employment 
of  the  catheter ;  manual  delivery  in  cases  where  the  child  is  dead  ;  and  the 
treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  the  last  book. 

Aretaeus,  surnamed  Cappadox,  or  the  Cappadocian,  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  writers  of  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Aretaeus 
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was  an  original  thinker  and  observer — his  works  bear  no  traces  of  compilation, 
and  he  maintained  an  independent  position,  favouring  none  of  the  prevailing 
theories  of  the  different  schools.  Aretseus  regarded  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the  study  of 
disease ;  but  his  remarks  on  anatomy  betray  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
science  at  that  time.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  vena  porta  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  regards  all  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver.  He  looked  upon 
the  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the  blood,  and  the  spleen  as  the 
purifier  of  it.  He  regarded  both  the  stomach  and  the  colon  as  organs  of 
digestion.  He  was  aware  that  the  kidneys  were  of  a  glandular  structure. 
He  stated  the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation  and  motions,  and  was 
aware  that  injuries  to  the  side  of  the  head  produce  paralysis  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  Aretaeus,  although  so  far  aware  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  appears  to  have  thought  the  ligaments  were  part  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  as  he  mentions,  besides  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
brain,  there  are  others  which  pass  from  one  bone  to  another,  and  are  the 
principal  sources  of  motion. 

Aretseus  gives  very  accurate  descriptions  of  the  human  economy.  His 
account  of  Epilepsy,  Tetanus,  Acute  and  Chronic  Headaches,  Haemoptysis,  and 
Causus  or  Burning  Fever,  are  very  good  specimens  of  his  manner  of  writing. 
Aretaeus’s  treatment  of  diseases  was  energetic  when  it  was  considered 
necessary.  He  frequently  employed  emetics,  purgatives,  and  clysters  ;  and 
he  was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  but  derive  a  great  part  of  their  efficacy  from  the  shock  which  the 
act  of  vomiting  produces  in  those  parts.  He  bled  in  both  chronic  and  acute 
diseases,  and  he  recommended  not  to  take  away  too  much  blood  at  once  in 
Apoplexy.  He  employed  cupping-glasses  and  leeches,  and  he  is  the  first 
author  who  mentions  blistering  with  cantharides  ;  nor  did  it  escape  his  notice 
that  it  injured  the  functions  of  the  urinary  organs;  and  he  recommends  milk 
to  be  drunk  in  large  quantities  before  the  blister  is  applied. 

Aretaeus,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  scarcely  ever  employed 
medicines  internally ;  he  paid  strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen:  the 
different  kinds  of  milk  were  his  chief  dietetical  prescriptions.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  chronic  diseases  he  used  medicines  liberally  ;  he  prescribed  diuretics, 
sudorifics,  and  several  stimulating  preparations,  which  were  in  vogue  in  his 
time. 

Of  the  writing  of  Aretaeus  a  great  many  of  his  books  have  been  lost.  In 
one  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  surgery,  on  pharmacy,  on 
fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  all  which  works  none  remain. 

Dioscorides  was  a  celebrated  Greek  writer  on  materia  medica.  He  was 
born  at  Anasarbus,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  early 
life  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  army ;  and  either  at  that  time  or 
subsequently  he  travelled  through  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts 
of  Gaul  collecting  plants,  and  acquainting  himself  with  their  real  or  reputed 
value.  He  also  gathered  opinions  of  others  regarding  medicinal  plants 
brought  from  other  countries,  not  visited  by  himself,  especially  from  India, 
which  at  that  time  furnished  many  drugs  to  the  Western  markets.  From 
such  materials  he  compiled  his  celebrated  work  on  materia  medica^  in  five 
books,  wherein  between  500  and  600  medicinal  plants  are  named  and  briefly 
described. 

Few  books  have  ever  enjoyed  such  long  celebrity.  For  more  than  sixteen 
centuries  this  book  was  considered  the  authority  by  everyone  who  studied 
botany  or  the  virtues  of  plants.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  whole  of  the  academical  or  private  study  in  such  subjects  was 
begun  and  ended  with  the  works  of  Dioscorides. 

Claudius  Galenus  was  born  at  Pergamum  in  131*  He  was  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated  medical  writers.  He  commenced  his  anatomical  and  medical 
studies  under  Satyrus,  a  celebrated  anatomist ;  Stratonicus,  a  disciple  of  the 
Hippocratic  school,  and  iEschrion,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  went  to  Alexandria,  the  most  famous  school  of  medicine 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  settled  himself  in 
Rome,  where  by  his  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  success  in  practice  his 
name  became  famous  ;  and  he  was  solicited  by  philosophers  and  men  of  rank 
to  lecture  on  anatomy,  but  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  it  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals,  and  eventually  he  had  to  leave  Rome  entirely. 

The  instructions  which  Galen  had  received  in  the  principles  of  the  various 
sects  of  medical  philosophy  had  given  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  errors 
of  each.  The  school  which  he  founded  may  justly  merit  the  title  of  eclectic, 
for  its  doctrines  were  a  mixture  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  of  the  physics  and 
logic  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates.  On  many 
occasions  he  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  superiority  of  theory  to  mere 
empiricism,  but  upon  those  matters  which  do  not  admit  of  being  objects  of 
experience,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  confesses  his  ignorance  and 
inability  to  give  any  plausible  explanation. 

Galen,  to  prove  the  dependence  of  muscular  motion  upon  nervous  influence, 
divided  the  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  found 
that  after  the  division  all  power  of  motion  ceased ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  that  the  nervous  influence  is  only  one  of  the  many  stimuli  which 
call  the  muscles  into  action.  He  considered  the  heart  devoid  of  nerves,  and 
he  might  have  avoided  this  error  had  he  not  supposed  the  heart  was  not 
muscular.  He  also  deprived  animals  of  their  voice  by  dividing  the  intercostal 
muscles,  by  tying  the  recurrent  nerves,  or  by  injuring  the  spinal  cord. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  divided  by  Galen  into  occasional  and  predisposing. 
The  latter  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  degeneration  of  the  humours. 
This  degeneration  was  called  by  him  a  putrefaction.  Thus,  the  Quotidian 
fever  is  referred  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  mucus,  Tertian  to  that  of  the  yellow 
bile,  and  Quartan  to  that  of  the  black  bile — this  last  humour  being  of  slow 
motion,  and  requiring  a  greater  time  for  the  completion  of  the  paroxysm.  It 
was  upon  this  theory  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  humours  that  the  practice  of 
physicians  was  founded  for  centuries  after  the  death  of  Galen,  and  their 
remedies  were  directed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  supposed  offending  matter. 
Inflammation  depends,  according  to  Galen,  upon  the  passage  of  the  blood 
into  those  parts  which,  in  their  normal  condition,  do  not  contain  it.  If  the 
blood  be  accompanied  by  the  spirits,  the  inflammation  is  spirituous  ;  if  the 
blood  penetrates  alone,  it  is  phlegmonous.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
caused  by  the  admixture  of  bile ;  oedematous  by  that  of  mucus  ;  and  scirrhous 
by  the  addition  of  black  bile. 

The  writings  of  Galen  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  history  of  medicine, 
but  also  for  the  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter  which  they  contain. 

Regarding^  those  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  animals  and  veterinary 
medicine  in  ancient  times,  we  are  indebted  to  poets,  historians,  lawyers,  etc., 
and  the  following  may  be  quoted  : — Xenophon,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Homer,  Plutarch, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Dionysius,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  Eusebius,  Zonares, 
Mariana,  Hierocles,  Cato  the  elder,  Lucretius,  Columella,  Dolus  Mendesius, 
Sanctus  Severus,  Vegetius  Renatus,  and  Apsyrtus. 

After  the  days  of  Galen,  medicine,  instead  of  improving,  deteriorated,  but 
it  was  not  the  science  of  medicine  alone  that  suffered.  In  the  fifth  century 
after  the  Christian  era,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  hordes 
from  the  North,  overran  Italy,  destroying  every  vestige  of  literature  and  art 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  arts  and  sciences  at  this  time  found  a 
refuge  in  Constantinople,  and  there  they  remained  in  a  languishing  state. 

In  the  year  622  Mohammed  proclaimed  that  there  was  no  God  but  Allah, 
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and  no  prophet  but  himself.  With  fire  and  sword  he  brought  all  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  under  his  dominion  ;  and  so  long  as  war  and  bloodshed 
continued,  everything  in  the  shape  of  literature  was  destroyed.  It  was  the 
maxim  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet  that  books  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Koran  are  useless  ;  and  if  they  disagree  with  its  doc¬ 
trines  they  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  The  Saracens,  the 
name  given  to  these  Eastern  warriors,  ultimately  threw  aside  the  arts  of 
war,  and  cultivated  those  of  peace  and  civilisation.  The  capture  of  Alex¬ 
andria  by  the  Saracens,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  studying  European  literature.  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  Saracens  numerous  schools  of  medicine  were  established.  A  college 
was  founded  in  Bagdad  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  medical 
science  was  zealously  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  physi¬ 
cians  and  philosophers  were  translated  into  the  Arabian  language. 

Rhazes,  Avicenna,  and  Albucasis  were  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Saracen 
physicians.  They  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  medical  system  of  Galen,  which  was  founded  on  that  philosophy. 
The  works  of  these  Arabian  authors  served  as  text-books  for  the  professors 
In  all  the  universities  of  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Avicenna  maintained  their  ascendency  amongst  the  European  physicians  till 
after  the  revival  of  literature.  The  Arabians  were  only  useful  to  medical 
science  indirectly,  from  their  being  the  means  of  disseminating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  over  Europe.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Saracens  extended  their  conquests  to  the  west  of  Africa,  and  from  there 
came  over  and  took  possession  of  Spain.  There  they  established  schools 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  and  thus 
repairing  the  injury  which  science  in  the  East  had  suffered  from  their  prede¬ 
cessors. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  during  the  “  Dark  Ages  ”  that  most  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Europe  have  been  founded.  The  great  medical  school  of  Salernum 
was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it 
had  risen  to  such  distinction  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  invalids  of  all  ranks 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  examinations  for  medical  degrees  were 
conducted  with  great  strictness.  Candidates  were  examined  in  various  Greek 
and  Arabic  authors ;  they  had  to  study  seven  years,  and  to  take  an  oath  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  college,  to  take  no  fees  from  the  poor,  and  not  enter  into 
any  compact  with  druggist  or  apothecary.  The  druggists  and  apothecaries 
were  compelled  to  compound  their  medicines  faithfully  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physicians,  and  also  to  sell  their  drugs  at  a  price  regulated 
by  competent  authorities.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  founded  in  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century ;  the  universities  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  Montpelier  in 
France,  attained  great  celebrity  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  course 
of  this  century  the  University  of  Paris  was  founded ;  that  of  Salamanca  in 
1200 ;  that  of  Cambridge  in  1280 ;  that  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1358 ;  that 
of  Vienna  in  1365  ;  that  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Germany,  in  1372  ;  that  of  Leipsic 
in  1408  ;  that  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1412  ;  that  of  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  in  1425  ; 
that  of  Glasgow  in  1450  ;  that  of  Aberdeen  in  1494  ;  that  of  Basle,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  1469.  It  was  impossible  that  medical  science  could  make  any  ad¬ 
vance  so  long  as  the  profession  took  the  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  as 
text-books  for  their  lectures,  which  they  did  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  1453  the  Turks  took  possession  of  Constantinople  and  caused  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Greeks  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy,  and  they  carried  their  literary 
treasures  with  them  ;  and  this  caused  the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature  over 
Italy,  and  eventually  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Greek  physic  was  diligently  studied,  and  the  greatest  pains  were  bestowed 
in  illustrating  the  Greek  writers. 
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The  art  of  chemistry  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  it  is  said 
Diocletian  burnt  all  the  ancient  books  of  the  Egyptians  on  chemistry  ;  and 
chemistry  next  appeared  amongst  the  Arabians.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
seventeenth  century  many  important  articles  were  discovered.  We  find, 
however,  little  mention  of  chemical  remedies  in  the  medical  writings  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  centuries,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
their  operations  were  unknown  ;  they  were  prescribed  at  random,  and  their 
effects  were  much  more  violent  than  the  mild  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
Galenists.  There  was  a  chemical  work  which  appeared  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  under  the  feigned  name  of  Basil  Valentine,  said  to  be  the 
production  of  several  authors.  It  appears  from  this  work  that  chemical 
pharmacy  had  been  privately  cultivated,  and  was  then  pretty  much  advanced. 
The  venereal  disease  appeared  about  this  period,  and  which  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  Galenists  to  cure ;  and  it  was  found  to  give  way  to  mercury,  one  of  the 
chemical  remedies.  Many  other  diseases  also  yielded  to  chemical  prepara¬ 
tions  where  the  inert  medicines  of  the  Galenists  had  proved  useless,  and  thus 
the  public  confidence  became  shaken  in  the  Galenist  system.  About  this 
time  appeared  the  noted  Paracelsus.  He  was  born  in  1493.  However,  this 
was  an  assumed  or  professional  name,  and  why  he  adopted  this  name  is  not 
very  evident,  unless  it  was  intended  to  express  superiority  to  Celsus.  The 
baptismal  name  of  Paracelsus  was  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus,  and  he 
was  of  the  family  of  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  an  old  Wurtemburg  family, 
whose  ancestral  seat  was  near  Stuttgart.  Paracelsus's  boldness,  vanity,  and 
presumption  soon  gained  him  great  fame,  and  raised  him  to  be  professor  of 
medicine  at  Basle,  where,  at  his  first  lecture,  he  publicly  burned  the  works  of 
Galen  and  Avicenna,  proclaiming  that  they  were  entirely  superseded  by  his 
discbveries.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  sect  which  shared  the  public  favour 
with  the  Galenists  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  followers 
of  Paracelsus,  whose  system  was  grounded  on  particular  chemical  remedies, 
which  they  fancied  had  particular  power  and  efficacy,  the  study  and  discern¬ 
ment  of  diseases  they  entirely  neglected.  Medicines  were  employed  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and,  if  a  remedy  was  found  useful  for  one  disease  and  in  one  particular 
constitution,  it  was  set  down  as  a  universal  cure.  The  followers  of  Paracelsiis 
were,  therefore,  pure  empirics  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  the  system 
adopted  by  too  many  at  the  present  day. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  April  13th,  and  on  the 
i8th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  the  oral  examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  museum  of  the  College.  The 
candidates  for  diploma  were  also  subjected  to  a  rigid  practical  examination 
on  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  selected  and  brought  to  the  college  for  that 
purpose.  The  Board  of  Examiners  included — Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S. ;  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S. ; 
Professor  Duguid,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  F.R.C.V.S.,  London;  Mr. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  George  A.  Banham,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Greenock ;  and  Mr.  Richard 
Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Edinburgh.  The  following  gentlemen  were  also 
present  as  ex  officio  members : — Principal  M’Call,  Professors  Cooke,  Macqueen, 
and  Limont,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  Sixteen  gentlemen  presented 
themselves  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
of  this  number  eleven  were  successful,  viz : — • 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Macqueen,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  Holyhead,  Angle- 
sea;  Mr.  Robert  O.  Stafford, 'Dumfries,;  Mr.  William  M’Kie,  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
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land;  Mr.  James  M’Nairn,  Newton-Stewart ;  Mr.  Joseph.  Spence,  Portadownj^ 
Co.  Armagh  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  William  Grinton,  Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Begg,  East  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire;  Mr.  John  C.  Young, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  John  Kernohan,  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim. 

Twenty-seven  students  were  examined  for  the  “  B  ”  or  second  examination^ 
and  twenty  passed,  viz : — 

Mr.  Matthew  Graham,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Alfred  M’Kenzie,  Govan  ;  Mr.  William 
B.  Gardner,  Ballymena;  Mr.  James  Borrowman,  Auchtermuchty,  Fife;  Mr. 
John  Ferguson,  Alyth,  Perthshire  ;  Mr.  William  Robb,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Gorecki,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Henry  D.  Young,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  Lanark,  Lanarkshire;  Mr.  John  E.  Orr,  Loughguile,  Co.  Antrim  ; 
Mr.  John  K.  O.  Reali,  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary;  Mr.  Arthur  E.  MacConnell, 
Londonderry;  Mr.  James  M.  Stewart,  Paisley;  Mr.  John  C.  M’Crindle,  Hill- 
head,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Andrew  K.  Hart,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  James  M’l.JM’Call,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Bellshill,  Lanarkshire  ;  Mr.  David  Imrie,  Strathbungo, 
Renfrewshire  ;  Mr.  William  Smith,  Katesbridge,  Co.  Down  ;  Mr.  William  M. 
Hutchinson,  Markethill,  Armagh. 

Prize  List 

Medals  granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
late  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  of  London  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Kirkcudbright ;  and  Principal  M’Call ;  and  certificates  of  merit  by  the  college 
were  awarded  in  the  different  branches  of  study  as  follows  : — Horse  path¬ 
ology  (written  examination),  gold  medal  (Principal  M’Call) — Mr.  Thomas 
Miller.  Silver  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  Hugh  Begg.  First-class  certificates 
— Messrs.  Grinton,  Williams,  Kernohan,  and  Macqueen.  Second-class  cer¬ 
tificates — Messrs.  M’Nairn,  Young,  and  Hamilton.  Cattle  pathology  (written 
examination),  gold  medal  (Principal  M’Call) — Mr.  Hugh  Begg.  Silver  medal 
(H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  William  Grinton.  First-class  certificates — Messrs. 
Macqueen,  Young,  M’Nairn,  and  Stafford.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs. 
M’Farlane,  Williams,  and  M’Kie.  Morbid  anatomy  (written  examination), 
first-class  certificates — Messrs.  Macqueen  and  M’Kie.  Second-class  certifi¬ 
cates — Messrs.  Begg,  Kernohan,  and  Young.  Practical  examination  of 
horses  as  to  age,  soundness,  operations,  etc.,  gold  medal  (Principal  M’Call) — 
Mr.  Joseph  Spence.  Practical  examination  of  cattle  and  sheep  as  to  age, 
soundness,  operations,  etc.,  gold  medal  (Mr.  Campbell) — Mr.  John  C.  Young. 
Anatomy  (special  and  comparative),  medallist — Mr.  John  Ferguson.  First- 
class  certificates — Messrs.  Imrie  and  Hart.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs. 
Gardner,  Robb,  Orr,  and  Stewart.  Histology  and  physiology  (written  exam¬ 
ination),  medallist — Mr.  James  M’l.  M’Call.  First-class  certificates — Messrs. 
Orr,  Reali,  and  Imrie.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Ferguson,  Morrison, 
and  Gardner.  Best  professional  examination  in  anatomy,  gold  medal  (the 
late  Professor  Allen  Thomson) — Mr.  John  Ferguson.  Principal  M’Call’s 
bursary  of  ^20,  or  a  gold  medal  the  value  of  that  amount,  for  the  student 
who  obtained  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  his  first  and  second  professional 
examinations  before  the  Board  of  Examiners,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Ferguson. 

At  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the  Secretary  intimated  that  Messrs. 
M’Call,  Imrie,  Ferguson,  Gardner,  Borrowman,  Stewart,  and  Reali  had  passed 
with  great  credit. 

EDINBURGH  NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes  to  the  successful  students 
during  the  past  session  took  place  on  April  nth.  There  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  of  students,  and  the  Professors  in  the  various  departments  were  also- 
in  attendance.  In  presenting  the  awards.  Principal  Williams  mentioned  that 
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during  the  session  they  had  had  a  larger  class  than  ever,  no  fewer  than 
196  students  having  enrolled  themselves.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — 

£jio^  or  gold  medal,  divided  between  Messrs.  J.  Clarkson  and  J.  R. 
Charlton.  Horse  Pathology  Medal — Mr.  W.  C.  Hazelton.  Certificates  of 
Merit,  ist — Messrs.  Howe,  Shenton,  and  F.  Smith  ;  2nd — Mr.  Thomas. 
Cattle  Pathology  Medal — Mr.  J.  Clarkson.  Certificates  of  Merit,  ist — 
Messrs.  Hazelton,  Howe,  O.  Thomas,  and  F.  Smith ;  2nd — Messrs.  O.  T. 
Williams,  Matthews,  and  Shenton.  Physiology  Medal — Mr.  Samuel  Cameron. 
Certificates  of  Merit — Messrs.  A.  Bate,  Cleugh,  J.  Murray,  F.  Thompson, 
and  Dunnett.  Morbid  Anatomy  Medal — Mr.  J.  Matthews.  Chemistry 
Medal — Mr.  De  Yong  (from  H.  and  A.  S.).  Professors’  Medal — Mr.  M’Laren. 
Anatomy  Medal — A.  Bate.  Certificates — Messrs.  J.  Murray  and  S. 
Cameron.  Curators  of  Museums,  Bronze  Medals — Messrs.  J.  R.  Charlton 
and  J.  Aitken.  Agricultural  Veterinary  Science,  Silver  Medals — Messrs. 
Drieberg  and  C.  T.  A,  Robertson  ;  Bronze  Medal — Mr.  Inman.  Senior 
Dispenser,  Bronze  Medal — Mr.  J.  L.  Lloyd.  Botany  Medal — Mr.  J.  Murray  ; 
Certificates — Messrs.  M'Dougal  and  Cameron.  Materia  Medica  Medal — 
Mr.  J.  Murray  ;  Certificates — Messrs.  Cameron  and  Cleugh.  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  Dressing,  Dispensing,  and  Visiting — Messrs.  R.  Shenton,  W.  A.  Tait, 
L.  G.  Lloyd,  J.  Gregory,  E.  Laurence,  J.  Aitken,  J.  R.  Charlton,  F.  Anster- 
Lery,  J.  L.  C.  Jones,  J.  Clarkson,  W.  C.  Hazelton,  J.  Matthews,  F.  J. 
Wilson,  O.  J.  Williams,  J.  Brigham,  A.  Neish,  E.  A.  Saxton,  R.  Scott,  G. 
Howe,  O.  Thomas,  Smith,  Siddal. 

Principal  Williams  then  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  students.  He 
supposed  that  he  was  expected  to  say  something  about  current  events — about 
the  disturbances  and  correspondence  and  so  forth  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  months  in  connection  with  theif  profession.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  might  say  he  had  had  the  honour  of  lecturing  in  Edinburgh  for 
twenty-one  winter  sessions;  and  previous  to  his  advent  at  the  New  College 
he  had  acted  as  an  Examiner  for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for 
some  six  or  seven  years.  Therefore,  he  thought,  it  would  be  allowed  that  he 
knew  something,  or  ought  to  know  something,  about  examinations  and 
about  students.  (Cheers.)  During  his  whole  career,  he  might  say  that  he 
had  never  been  so  grieved,  so  hurt,  as  during  the  last  session— first  of  all  at 
the  conduct  of  certain  students  in  creating  a  disturbance  and  assaulting 
Examiners,  who  he  was  sure  conscientiously  performed  their  duties  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  for  him  to  stand  there  and 
say  that  he  did  not  believe  any  grievances  existed.  There  were  grievances. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  had  had  things  to  complain  of  about  examina¬ 
tions,  things  that  had  happened  within  the  last  few  years,  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed  in  the  past.  But  these  grievances  were  not  to  be 
redressed  by  disturbances  and  riot.  What,  then,  were  these  grievances  ?  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  any  individual  Examiner ;  it  was  the  system  with 
which  he  had  to  find  fault.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  system  of  examination  had 
entirely  altered  within  the  last  five  years,  and  in  Edinburgh  the  Examiners 
were  entirely  composed  of  veterinary  surgeons.  He  maintained,  and  he 
always  had  maintained,  that  this  was  a  mistake.  (Cheers.)  In  his  opinion 
every  special  subject  ought  to  be  examined  upon  only  by  specialists — whether 
they  were  veterinary  surgeons.  University  professors,  or  even  clergymen— 
men  who  taught  such  special  subjects,  and  who  had  to  deal  with  students  day 
by  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  he  might  say  that  the  Examining  Board  was 
too  limited.  At  present  it  was  limited  to  their  own  profession — an  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  view  to  take  of  their  functions,  and  one  that  reduced  the  value 
of  the  diploma  which  they  granted.  What  he  now  said  he  had  asserted  years 
before,  that  diplomas  bearing  the  names  of  great  men,  men  of  world-wide 
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reputation,  were  of  far  greater  value  to  the  holder  than  if  they  but  bore  the 
names  of  mere  veterinary  surgeons  not  known  beyond  their  brethren  of  the 
same  profession.  There  was  another  matter  he  might  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  When  specialists  were  on  the  Board  of  Examination  they  had  far 
better  results.  The  examinations  were  much  more  scientific,  and  their  men 
were  much  better  prepared  to  pass  scientific  examinations  than  those  which 
they  had  now  to  encounter.  The  present  examination  contained  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  what  were  termed  practical  details.  Far  too  great  value 
was  placed  on  a  knowledge  of  practice  than  what,  in  his  view,  ought  to  be 
given.  If  a  man  left  college  well-grounded  in  the  science  of  his  profession, 
then  the  practice^  would  come  afterwards.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  to  expect 
practical  perfection  in  a  young  man,  say  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was 
a  thing  which  was  utterly  impossible.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  was  urged  by 
many  was  that  young  men  ought  to  be  skilled  in  practical  subjects,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  science  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  practice 
was  everything.  But  they  must  remember  that  the  practice  of  one  man, 
however  good,  might  be  considered  bad  by  another.  Practice  was  then  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  all  its  little  details  were  only  to  be  acquired  by  long 
experience,  and  could  not  possibly  be  the  possession  of  young  men  unless 
they  had  been  many  years  in  practice.  That  being  so,  he  considered  that  a 
lower  value  should  be  given  to  that  department  of  examination.  As  now 
held,  a  higher  value  was  attached  to  it,  and  if  students  were  not  perfect  in 
their  practice  they  were  simply  relegated  to  their  studies.  There  was 
another  thing  in  connection  with  these  examinations  which  he  considered 
very  unfair.  Seeing  that  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  practical 
side  for  some  years,  he  had  agitated  that  it  might  be  dissevered  from  the 
theoretical  side — that  students  should  first  present  themselves  for  oral  exami¬ 
nation,  and  if  they  passed  such  examination  they  should  then  be  allowed  to 
come  forward  for  the  practical  portion  at  the  finish.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  repeated  that  after  having  successfully  passed  the  theoretical  or 
oral  examination,  they  should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for 
the  practical  examination  at  the  finish.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  failed  in  the 
practical  portion  they  would,  of  course,  then  be  relegated  to  their  studies, 
either  at  the  college  or  with  a  member  of  the  profession,  for  such  time  as  the 
Examiners  might  deem  expedient,  say  six  or  twelve  months,  and  then  they 
would  come  up  afterwards  for  examination  in  the  practical  portion  only. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  tie  a  man  down  to  coming  to  college — he  was  speaking 
against  his  own  monetary  interest  in  saying  so — if  he  had  passed  everything 
except  the  practical  portion  ?  Might  he  not  as  well  go  into  a  mixed  practice 
and  so  fit  himself  for  the  finality  of  the  examination  much  better  than  at  a 
college?  That,  he  thought,  was  an  injustice  which  ought  to  be  done  away 
with.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  done  away  with,  but  subsequently  that  policy 
was  upset.  He  deplored  very  much  indeed  that  all  these  matters  had  not 
been  calmlyi discussed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  one  Examiner, 
notwithstanding  the  correspondence  to  the  contrary,  should  not  have  the 
power  of  relegating  a  student.  The  relegation  should  be  by  an  aggregate 
minimum,  and  not  on  account  of  one  bad  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  had 
not  been  the  case  up  to  the  present,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  written  examination,  and  if  a  man  did  fairly  well  at  that  it  should  be 
taken  more  into  account.  Of  course  there  was  the  oral  examination  again. 
There  were  men  who  could  write  splendid  papers,  but  could  not  answer 
questions.  That  was  a  common  experience.  A  man  would  write  first-class 
essays ;  but  put  him  before  a  lot  of  strangers,  or  even  a  teacher  as  an  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  he  became  so  nervous  that  he  could  scarcely  speak.  There  was 
another  point,  too,  in  this  connection  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  greater 
consideration — the  diagnosis  of  lameness  in  animals.  The  nervous  condition 
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of  the  candidate  could  easily  be  seen  when  the  horse  was  brought  in,  and 
they  were  not  particular  at  these  examinations  in  selecting  the  greatest 
beauties.  (Laughter.)  So  nervous  might  he  be  indeed  that  he  would  scarcely 
be  aware  whether  the  animal  had  four,  or  five,  or  six,  or  ten  legs.  A  man  in 
that  condition  could  not  possibly  diagnose  lameness.  It  took  all  the  acute¬ 
ness,  all  the  experience  and  skill  of  a  practitioner  to  do  it,  and  he  thought  he 
might  claim  himself  to  be  a  pretty  fair  judge  of  lameness.  Very  well ;  allow¬ 
ances,  he  considered,  should  be  made  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Proceeding  to  discuss  recent  events.  Principal  Williams  said  he  deplored 
very  much  the  disturbance  created  by  the  students,  and  he  deplored  very 
much  more  the  meeting  held  at  another  institution  presided  over  by  some 
professor.  He  considered  that  the  meeting  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
letters  which  had  been  written  to  the  newspapers,  were  much  worse,  and 
calculated  more  to  lower  the  profession  than  the  misconduct  of  the  students 
themselves.  He  believed  that  the  misconduct  would  have  been  forgiven  by 
Council  if  the  meeting  in  question  had  not  been  held  ;  and  he  might  tell  them 
that  it  was  very  ungenerous  to  attempt  to  drag  the  New  College  into  the  row, 
and  make  them  parties  to  the  disturbance  after  they  had  disclaimed  in  public 
meeting  any  sort  of  connection  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  protested  against 
such  a  course  of  action.  They  did  not  participate  in  the  disturbance,  and  if 
they  had  done  so  they  would  have  at  once  apologised.  They  expressed  also 
confidence  in  the  Examiners,  and  in  taking  that  course  there  was  mot  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unfortunately  teachers  and  students  of 
another  college  continued  to  lay  blame  upon  the  New  College,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  see  that  so  had  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees  of 
the  Dick  College.  A  circular  had  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  which 
stated  that  the  disturbance  was  created  first  of  all  by  students  from  the  Old 
College,  students  from  the  New  College,  students  from  the  University,  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  But  when  the  circular  came  to  be  officially 
signed  by  the  Lord  Provost — perhaps  the  University  had  brought  pressure  to 
bear,  he  did  not  know — the  word  University  was  deleted,  and  it  ran  that 
students  from  the  Old  and  New  Colleges ;  and  students  from  neither 
of  these  colleges,  besides  members  of  the  general  public,  took 
part  in  the  disturbances.  This  charge  was  made  and  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Council,  at  whose  meeting  in  London  he  was  present.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mayor  of  Windsor,  had  written  to  the  Lord  Provost  asking  for 
particulars  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges  against  the  New  College  were 
based,  and  the  Lord  Provost  had  telegraphed,  as  they  saw  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  such  particulars  would  be  supplied.  But  the  so-called  proofs  of 
their  alleged  participation  in  the  riot  had  not  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  the 
correspondence  in  the  newspapers  that  morning  indicated  that  so  far  their 
accusers  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  any.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  despite  the 
attempt  to  drag  them  into  the  riot  he  had  gone,  as  he  said,  to  London,  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  which  relegated  the  students 
to  their  studies  for  three  months.  He  and  Professor  M’Call,  of  Glasgow,  had 
opened  the  door,  and  if  their  endeavours  had  been  met  in  a  proper  spirit,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that' the  students  of  Clyde  Street  would  have  been 
allowed  to  offer  themselves  during  the  present  examination.  He  was  sure 
that  every  member  of  the  Council  seemed  to  be  pleased  to  see  a  way  to  allow 
these  men  to  present  themselves,  and  he  was  positive  there  would  have  been 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  rescinding  the  resolution  if  the  Principal  of 
Dick  College  had  expressed  any  regret.  No  abject  apology  was  required. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  the  students  had  misbehaved  themselves,  but  he  ex¬ 
pressed  no  sorrow  for  what  had  taken  place  at  the  meeting  at  the  college 
and  the  correspondence  in  the  newspapers.  Failing  that,  the  resolution  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  unfortunately  the  students  were  still  relegated  till  next 
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July.  The  Council,  he  might  add,  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  charity  towards  the  offending  students,  knowing,  as  they  did, 
that  young  men  would  be  young  men.  He  trusted  that  in  the  examination 
before  them  no  matter  what  the  result,  the  students  would  behave,  as  in  the 
past,  like  gentlemen.  (Cheers.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Overend,  Edinburgh,  a  vote  ol  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Principal  Williams,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

,  MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Montreal  Veterinary  College  and  the  Council  of  Agriculture  celebrated 
the  closing  of  the  session  for  1887  on  March  24th.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  pupils  and  their  friends. 

Dr.  Blackwood,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Arts  and  Agriculture,  presided.  There  were  also  present  Professor  McEachran, 
Dr.  Leclerc,  secretary.  Council  of  Agriculture  ;  Mr.  Casgrain,  Dr.  Brydon,  of 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Gaddsden,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  diplomas  and  prizes  were  distributed  by  Dr.  Leclerc.  The  following 
gentlemen,  having  attended  the  prescribed  three  sessions  and  passed  the 
written  and  oral  examinations  in  botany,  physics,  histology,  chemistry,  physio¬ 
logy,  materia  medica,  anatomy,  cattle  pathology,  general  pathology  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  received  the  diploma,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Torrance,  Rowat,  F.  Miller,  Feron,  Simpson,  and  Baker. 

Dr.  Brydon  congratulated  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College  on  its  high 
standing  among  the  veterinary  schools.  “Whatever,”  he  said,  “might  be 
gained  by  rushing  men  through  a  school  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  now,  as  the  profession  was  well  enough  supplied  with  members  in 
Canada.” 

Dr.  Blackwood  also  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 

Dr.  McEachran,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  that  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  school  in  1866  it  had  made  great  progress,  and  its  connection  with 
McGill  University  gave  it  a  position  which  it  could  not  otherwise  attain.  In 
undertaking  the  establishment  of  the  school  he  knew  he  would  have  great 
responsibility,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  uphill  fight.  The  years  which 
had  passed  confirmed  him  in  that  opinion,  but  he  meant  to  aim  high  in 
veterinary  education,  and  he  succeeded,  (Applause.)  They  had  established 
a  matriculation  examination  in  their  school  and  given  a  thorough  scientific 
course  of  which  they  might  be  proud  when  they  found  young  men  like 
Messrs.  Pease  and  Torrance  taking  as  large  a  percentage  as  any  of  the 
medical  students.  In  Toronto  there  was  no  matriculation  needed,  and  when 
intending  students  saw  by  the  course  that  they  had  to  pass  this  examination 
in  Montreal  it  prevented  one-half  of  them  coming,  and  another  one-third  were 
prevented  when  they  found  they  would  have  to  pass  three  sessions  at  the 
school.  His  policy  was  that  the  national  school  was  more  honoured  by  turn¬ 
ing  out  one  man  who  would  be  a  credit  to  it  than  one  hundred  semi-illiterate 
men  who  would  not  be  an  honour  to  any  profession. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  proposed  to  the  chairman  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  March  28th,  the  Board  of  Examiners  met  in  the  Museum  of  the  above 
college  to  examine  candidates  for  graduation  in  Veterinary  Surgery.  Owing 
to  the  number  presenting,  the  examinations  were  not  concluded  till  Thursday, 
the  31st.  1 15  gentlemen  succeeded  in  passing  for  the  diploma,  while 

thirteen  passed  a  primary  examination  in  anatomy. 

The  closing  exercises  took  place  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  College 
Temperance  Hall,  at  one  o’clock  p.ra.  The  large  hail  was  filled  by  the 
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students  and  their  friends.  Among  those  present  on  the  platform  were 
Lieutenant-Governor  Robinson,  President  Wilson,  of  Toronto  University,, 
G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  M.P.,  Col.  Denison,  M.P.,  John  Leys,  M.P.P.,  Charles 
Drury,  M.P.P.,  Dr.  Thorburn,  Dr.  Duncan,  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  Mayor 
Howland,  Mr.  J.  J.  Withrow,  Alderman  Dodds,  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  V.S.,  President  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  Mr.  Henry  Wade,  Mr.  J.  C.  Snell.  Professor  Smith,  President  of 
the  College,  presided,  and  after  a  brief  opening  address  of  welcome,  the 
reading  of  the  names  of  graduates  and  honour  men  was  proceeded  with. 
Following  the  reading  of  the  names  of  graduates  and  primaries  was  the 
Honour  List,  the  medals  and  prizes  being  presented  by  Governor  Robinson 
and  other  gentlemen. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  Lieutenant-Governor  Robinson  briefly 
addressed  the  students. 

He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  natural  ability  and  acquirements  of 
Professor  Smith,  and  congratulated  that  gentleman  on  the  brilliant  successes 
he  had  achieved  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
How  the  graduates  of  the  college  had  succeeded  in  the  United  States  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  students  on  the  current  class  lists,  representa¬ 
tives  hailing  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  These  men  had  given 
Canada  and  her  famous  veterinary  institution  a  good  name  abroad,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  many  American  students  who  to-day  bade  farewell  to  the 
College  would  continue  to  give  Canada  and  the  College  a  good  name. 

Mayor  Howland  said  that  the  remarkable  growth  and  success  of  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  proved  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  age  was 
its  demand  for  thorough  fitness  and  competency  in  every  line  of  business. 
He  thought  that  a  college  numbering  three  hundred  and  fifty  students  would 
turn  out  so  many  graduates  that  the  days  of  quackery  must  be  numbered. 

President  Wilson  (Toronto  University)  referred  to  the  fame  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  as  evidenced  partly  by  the  many  letters  he  was  constantly 
receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  in  regard  to  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
immense  advantage  to  Canada  through  having  such  a  prosperous  institution, 
presided  over  by  so  distinguished  and  competent  a  veterinary  authority  as 
Dr.  Smith. 

Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  John  Leys,  M.P.P. ;  Charles  Drury, 
M.P.P.  ;  Col.  Denison,  M.P. ;  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  M.P. ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan, 
and  others. 

Professor  Smith,  in  a  brief  closing  address,  referred  to  the  session  just 
closed,  stating  that  it  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  however,  the  present 
large  lecture-rooms  had  become  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  classes.  He 
announced  that,  before  the  beginning  of  another  session,  new  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories  would  be  built,  so  as  to  give  ample  facilities  for  all 
comers. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  1  place  in 
April,  1887,  in  the  theatre  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Professor  W.  O. 
Williams  in  the  chair.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring 
president  (Professor  Williams)  and  other  officers.  Professor  Lewis  was 
unanimously  elected  president  for  the  year. 

The  medals  and  certificates  given  by  the  Society  have  f  been  awarded  to 
the  following  gentlemen  by  the  adjudicator,  W.  Woods,^^  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Wigan,  whose  awards  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

For  best  Special  Essay  on  the  origin  and  suppression  of  the  contagious  and 
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Infectious  diseases  of  the  lower  animals ;  i.  Silver  medal,  Mr.  George  Howe ; 
2.  Certificate,  Mr.  J.  R.  Charlton. 

For  best  General  Essay  :  i.  Silver  medal,  Mr.  J.  Clarkson,  Swine  Fever;' 
2.  Certificate,  Mr.  J.  Dickie,  Practical  Horse-Shoeing 

For  best  Communication :  i.  Silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  Neish,  “  Tumour  in 
Rectum;"  2.  Certificate,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Pericarditis." 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  May  4th,  Sir  John  Thorold  reported  that 
a.  letter  had  been  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
in  which  the  Society  was  thanked  for  the  kind  response  to  the  appeal  made 
for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  gioo  a  year  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
cattle  pathology,  which  had  been  discontinued  since  1875. 

-  Professor  Brown  had  presented  the  following  report — 

Pleuro-p7ieumonia. — In  the  four  weeks  ending  April  23rd,  forty-seven 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  and  246  cattle  were 
attacked.  Of  these  outbreaks,  seventeen  were  in  England,  and  thirty  in 
Scotland ;  and  of  the  cattle  attacked,  only  seventy  were  in  England,  and  the 
remaining  176  in  Scotland.  When  compared  with  the  returns  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  there  is  the  same  number  of  outbreaks  in 
Great  Britain,  with  a  decrease  of  six  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  in 
England,  and  an  increase  of  six  in  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  cattle 
attacked,  there  is  an  increase  of  seventeen  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  decrease 
of  sixty-one  in  England,  and  an  increase  of  seventy-eight  in  Scotland. 

Swine  Fever. — During  the  four  weeks  above  referred  to,  there  were  665 
fresh  outbreaks  of  Swine  Fever  reported  in  Great  Britain,  and  3,482  swine 
attacked,  of  which  966  died.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  returns  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1886,  when  the  outbreaks  numbered  353,  and  the  swine 
attacked,  2,127. 

Anthrax. — There  were  twenty-two  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
reported,  and  ninety-nine  animals  attacked  by  it  during  the  four  weeks  men¬ 
tioned  above.  These  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Essex,  Hants,  Lincoln  (ports  of  Holland),  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Notts, 
Sussex,  York  (W.R.),  Isle  of  Ely,  Banff,  and  Edinburgh. 

“  A  reported  outbreak  of  Anthrax,  chiefly  affecting  swine,  on  a  farm  at 
Aston,  near  Warrington,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  evidence 
on  which  it  was  concluded  that  Anthrax  existed  is  not  satisfactory.  An 
organism  having  the  general  character  of  the  Bacillus  Anthracis  was  detected 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  two  of  the  animals  which  died,  portions  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  the  inoculation  test  failed  in 
this  and  every  other  instance.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  these  bacilli  were 
not  the  bacilli  of  Anthrax,  but  some  of  the  non-specific,  harmless  forms  of 
those  organisms.  It  may  be  added  that  the  morbid  appearances  in  several 
of  the  pigs  which  were  examined  were  indicative  of  Swine  Fever,  and 
ultimately  the  local  authority  caused  all  the  diseased  swine,  and  those  in 
contact  with  them,  to  be  slaughtered  as  affected  with  Swine  Fever.” 

A  new  Order  of  Council  came  into  operation  on  March  ist  with  regard  to 
Rabies.  Outbreaks  of  this  disease  occurred  in  the  week  ending  April  29th, 
in  Cheshire,  Essex,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  and  Surrey.  Altogether,  168  cases  were  reported,  fifty-eight  animals 
were  killed,  and  no  died. 
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THE  FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE  'OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

An  examination  for  the  above  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  April  i6th,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons : —  _ 

Army  Veterinary  Department. 
Army  Veterinary  Department. 


C.  Rutherford,  Esq. 
Kay  Lees,  Esq. 
Alexander  Grey,  Esq. 
James  Clark,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Andrew  Robb,  Esq. 
Andrew  Boyd,  Esq. 
John  Hutton,  Esq. 


Leith. 

Cupar  Angus. 

Dundee. 

Glasgow. 

Melrose. 

Kelso. 

R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S., 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Examiners. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Surgeons,  held  in  London  on 
following  students  from  the 


Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
the  2 1  St,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  March,  1887,  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  mem- 


Mr. 

A.  E.  Sangster 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

}} 

J.  Lucking 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

London,  W.C. 

)9 

C.  A.  Johns  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

99 

W.  A.  Dellagana 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

London,  S.W. 

99 

W.  T.  Wilson... 

•  •  • 

Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

99 

J.  Bates 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

Wolverhampton. 

99 

H.  Goodwin  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Antigua,  West  Indies. 

99 

W.  B.  Nelder  ... 

•  •• 

Wembury,  Plymouth. 

99 

W.  W.  Goldsmith 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Shipham,  Norfolk. 

99 

W.  M.  Reeman 

•  •  • 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

99 

T.  H.  Stidston 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

London,  W. 

99 

J.  A.  W.  Dollar 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

London,  W. 

if 

E.  R.  McHugh... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ireland. 

99 

S.  B.  Baker 

•  •  • 

Chelmsford. 

99 

J.  A.  Worsley ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ipswich. 

99 

F.  W.  Watchorn 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Edmondthorpe,  Leicestershire. 

99 

A.  E.  Branch  ... 

•  •  • 

Colchester. 

99 

H.  Hall... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Bury,  Lancashire. 

99 

S.  Wharam 

•  •  • 

Leeds. 

99 

R.  Wilson 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 

99 

T.  A.  T.  Hutton 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Fremington,  North  Devon. 

w 

J.  L.  Bickford  ... 

•  t  • 

Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

II 

H.  King . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

London,  S.E. 

>1 

T.  V.  Pettifer  ... 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

Malmesbury,  Wilts. 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  on  the  25th,  26th, 
28th,  29th,  and  30th  March,  1887: — 

Mr.  C.  N.  Parsons.  Mr. 


99 


99 


*A.  E.  Gostling. 
G.  B.  Wills. 

J.  Hibbard. 

J.  P.  Whigham. 
J.  T.  Abell. 


E.  Ainsley. 

H.  Scarlett. 

C.  Rea. 

F.  W.  Stanley.  j 
*D.  R.  C.  Tennand 
•F.  W.  Anderton.  I 
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Mr.  *T.  Dawson. 

Mr. 

W.  Jamieson. 

„  F.  P.  Codings. 

A.  Porritt. 

„  F.  C.  Stratten. 

M 

A.  James. 

„  *R.  W.  Knowles. 

D.  B.  Miller. 

Capt.  P.  A.  Morshead. 

C.  W.  Crofts. 

Mr.  W.  Shipley. 

n 

*J.  E.  Cartwrig 

„  T.  H.  Hallam. 

W.  A.  Byrne. 

,,  J.  J.  Rees. 

F.  Cade. 

„  *W.  H.  Brooke. 

J.  J.  Firr. 

„  J.  E.  Taylor. 

W.  R.  Pointon. 

„  R.  T.  Pethick. 

n 

W.  Turtill. 

„  *W.  Perryman. 

*J.  H.  Harris. 

„  W.  H.  Bush. 

>> 

*E.  P.  Owen. 

Mr.  D,  Fairbank. 


The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  on  the  31st  March, 


1887  : — 

Mr.  De  C.  Cleverton. 
„  A.  S.  Trydell. 

„  G.  S.  Collins. 

„  J.  E.  Fowler. 

„  H.  W.  Pitchford. 
„  C.  Nestling. 

,,  J.  S.  Snow. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Booth. 

„  G.  F.  Cannon. 

„  +J.  Golledge, 

„  *G.  Bishop. 

„  tB.  J.  Rees. 

„  *J.  Ludlow. 

A.  W.  Hill,  R.C.  V.S. 


At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  on  and  between  April  12th  and  26th,  the  following 
gentlemen  passed  their  Final  Examination,  and  were  admitted  Members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 

New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Dinwoodie 

„  W.  Tait  . 

„  E.  A.  Saxton 
„  J.  L.  C.  Jones 
,,  W.  E.  S.  Richmond 
„  E.  Nield  Siddall  ... 
„  R.  Scott 
„  O.  J.  Williams 

,,  A.  Neish  . 

„  E.  Collins . 

„  O.  Thomas 
„  E.  Lawrence 

„  J.  Gregory . 

„  J.  Matthews 
„  F.  Smith  ... 

„  J.  Brigham... 

„  W.  C.  Hazelton  ... 
„  J.  R.  Charlton 
,,  *J.  Clarkson 
,,  G.  Howe . 


Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire. 
Largo,  Fifeshire. 

Nantwich. 

Manchester. 

Preston. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Hawick. 

Anglesey. 

Mulben,  Morayshire. 
Bradford. 

Anglesey. 

W  olverhampton. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Wales. 

Manchester. 

Millington,  Yorkshire. 
Southampton, 

Wexham. 

Leeds. 

Tideswell,  Derbyshire. 


Mr.  J.  Jackson ... 

„  J.  Best 
„  T.  Drinkwater 
„  C.  Campbell 


Dick  Vetermary  College. 

...  '  . .  Pontefract. 

.  Pickering,  Yorkshire. 

.  Furnace  Vale,  Derbyshire. 

.  Midhurst,  Sussex. 
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G.  A.'M.  Harle 
JohmGeorge 
JohnfCowan  , 

W.  Skinner 
E.  C.  Winter  , 

J.  W.  Whitecross. 
J.  King 
A.  Levie  ... 


A.  S.  Macqueen 
W.  McKie  ... 

R.  O.  Stafford 
H.  Williams 
J.  Spence  ... 

T.  Miller  ... 

J.  McNairn... 
Hugh  Begg 
W.  Grinton 
J.  C.  Young 
J.  Kernohan 


Glasgow 


Veterinafy  College. 

Glasgow. 


Coldstream. 

Money  More,  Derry. 
New  Galloway. 

Udny,  Aberdeenshire. 
Limerick. 

Edinburgh. 

Liberton,  Edinburgh. 
Lerwick. 


Carlisle. 

Dumfries. 

Holyhead. 

Portadown,  Armagh. 
Glasgow. 

Newton  Stewart. 

East  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire. 
Kirkcaldy. 

Glasgow. 

Ballymena,  Antrim. 


The  following  passed  their  second  examination  : — 


Mr 
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.  W.  Graham. 

*J.  McIntosh  McCall 
*D.  Imrie. 

J.  Forbes. 

*J.  Ferguson. 

A.  K.  Hart. 

*W.  B.  Gardner. 

*J.  Borrowman. 

J.  C.  McCrindle. 

T.  B.  Gorecki. 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Young. 


Mr, 
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E.  H.  Schofield. 
T.  Y.  McCord. 

J.  Rigby. 

^H.  McKee. 

J.  Appleyard. 

G.  M.  Yardley. 
T.  Lillico. 

G.  H.  Scoon. 

W.  Wright. 

J.  Garland. 

E.  Wilkinson. 

A.  Shawcross. 

W.  Grey. 

A.  Hamilton. 

W.  A.  Young. 

*J.  G.  Clayton. 
M.  Clarkson. 

*J.  A.  Gold. 

W.  Braes. 

D.  C.  Smith. 


R.  Hamilton. 

A.  Mackenzie. 

*J.  M.  Stewart. 

A.  G.  MacConnell. 
*J.  R.  D.  Reali. 

W.  Smythe. 

W.  M.  Hutchinson. 
W.  Robb. 

J.  L.  Orr. 

New  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  C.  Anderson. 

W.  F.  Egan. 

W.  Kidd. 

*J.  D.  Borthwick. 
*F.  Thompson, 
tj.  Dunnett. 

+S.  Cameron. 

+A.  Duvall. 

*F.  W.  Clough. 
*W.  Eaton. 

J.  Murray. 

*A.  Bate. 

Dick  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Harris. 

W.  Thorpe. 


If 


If 
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J.  B.  Manuel. 
E.  Mullam. 

C.  Wade. 

T.  Robson. 

R.  W.  Glaistcr. 


Notes  and  News. 
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The  following  passed  their  First  Examination  : — 

New  Vetennary  College. 

Mr.  W.  Dotchin.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sayles. 

„  H.  H.  Baker.  „  O.  T.  Williams. 

„  R.  W.  Donaldson. 

Dick  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Craig.  Mr.  W.  B.  West. 

„  tj.  D.  McGregor.  „  T.  D.  Hughes. 

„  J.  B.  Dier. 

Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barker.  Mr.  W.  Summers. 

♦  Great  credit.  +  Very  great  credit. 

R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S., 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Examiners. 


GazettCy  April  29th. 

The  following  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  First  Class 
(both  dated  April  21st)  ;  D.  C.  Pallin,  and  J.  A.  Nunn. 

At  the  levee  held  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  May  21st,  the  following  veterinary  surgeons  were  presented  by  the 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  attended  the  levee :  G.  A.  Oliver, 
S.  Longhurst,  S.  Wilson,  M.  Anderson,  J.  D.  Edwards,  J.  J.  Philips,  F. 
Smith,  A.  Bostock,  R.  W.  Raymond. 

Veterinary  Surgeons  Appleton  and  Sartin  are  home  on  sick  leave  from 
India  ;  Veterinary  Surgeons  Pringle  and  Evans  from  India,  and  Walker  from 
Egypt,  on  ordinary  leave ;  Veterinary  Surgeon  Griffith  on  sick  leave  from 

Egypt. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Edwards  has  joined  at  home  from  a  tour  of  foreign 
service ;  S.  M.  Mitchell  has  returned  to  India. 


antr 

The  Registration  of  Dogs. — Lord  Mount-Temple  has  introduced  a  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  dogs 
over  the  age  of  six  months  in  the  metropolis.  It  proposes  to  enact  that  any 
dog  found  in  any  public  place  not  wearing  a  collar  and  badge,  will  be  deemed 
to  be  not  under  control  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  owner  of  any  dog 
found  without  a  collar  and  badge  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^5.  In  a  sche¬ 
dule  to  the  Bill  it  is  provided  that  every  householder  shall  make  a  return  of 
the  number  of  dogs  kept  on  the  premises,  such  register  to  be  kept  by  the 
chief  police  officer  of  the  district. 

The  Late  Mr.  Gloag. — Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
beautiful  window  has  been  placed  in  St,  Paul’s  Church,  North  King  Street, 
Dublin,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  J.  W.  Gloag,  Army  Veterinary 
Department. 

Parliamentary  Committee  on  Rabies. — The  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  announced  that  a  committee  will  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  Rabies. 
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Experiments  on  Living  Animals. — A  parliamentary  paper  issued  lately 
stated  that  the  number  of  experiments  performed  on  living  animals  in 
this  country  during  the  year  1886  was,  1,035,  increase  over  the  number 
performed  in  the  preceding  year,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  “  inoculation  experiments.”  Of  the  total  of  1,035  experi¬ 
ments  297  were  performed  under  the  restrictions  of  the  license  alone.  The 
remaining  728  were  performed  not  only  under  the  restrictions  of  the  license, 
but  also  of  certificates  of  various  classes  previously  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Seventy  experiments  were  for  lecture 
or  demonstration  purposes  in  the  departments  of  science  and  of  medicine  in 
the  various  universities  and  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  duly 
registered — an  average  of  less  than  four  experiments  for  lecture  purposes  in 
each  school.  The  experiments  in  which  the  administration  of  anaesthetics 
was  dispensed  with  were  458  in  number.  These  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
inoculation  experiments,  and  consequently,  practically  painless.  The  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  the  obligation  to  kill  the  animal  before  its  recovery  from 
anaesthetics  is  dispensed  with  were  213  in  number.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  were  also  inoculations.  The  experiments  on  domesticated  animals 
specially  protected  under  certificates  amounted  to  57.  No  experiments  were 
reported  to  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  the  further  advancement  of 
knowledge  by  testing  previous  discoveries.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  return  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  was  of  a  painful 
character  is  40.  Thirty-two  of  these  were  for  the  introduction  into  the  body 
of  the  animal  by  other  means  than  inoculation  of  some  therapeutic  agent. 

Horse  Disease  in  Australia. — A  disease  has  broken  out  amongst  horses 
in  the  north-east  of  South  Australia,  which  the  Government  Veterinarian 
pronounced  to  be  Malignant  Typhoid  Fever,  highly  contagious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  human  life  through  persons  using  water  from  places  where  diseased 
horses  drink.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  horses  grazing  on  low 
marshy  lands,  eating  noxious  weeds,  and  drinking  water  from  clay  pans,  also 
by  the  exhalations  from  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  given  off 
in  marshes  and  swamps  during  evaporation.  No  expense  is  to  be  spared  in 
eradicating  the  disease.  At  Silverton  a  horse  disease  is  prevalent,  which  the 
New  South  Vv^ales  Government  Veterinarian  says  is  a  contagious  fever 
apparently  not  epidemic.  The  railway  contractors  have  about  150  horses,  of 
which  100  have  been  attacked — 40  up  to  the  present  fatally. 

Philadelphia  Dog  Show. — With  regard  to  this  Show,  the  New  York 
Forest  and  Streamy  s,2iys\ — “The  benches  were  nicely  arranged,  and  of 
course  were  supplied  by  Spratts  Patent,  whose  system  of  benching  is  so 
vastly  superior  to  all  others  that  no  good  Show  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 
The  same  firm  did  the  feeding,  and  we  did  not  hear  a  complaint.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Spratts  Patent  has  come  to  stay.” 


HEMATURIA  AND  INDIGESTION. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Harrison  for  replying  to  my  questions,  and  for 
his  good  intentions  in  trying  to  enlighten  me,  but  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
some  of  his  supposed  explanations. 

His  reply  to  my  first  question,  “  How  would  Indigestion  produce 
Haematuria?”  is,  he  thinks,  explained  by  asserting  that  “Indigestion  very 
frequently  produces  Haematuria,”  etc.,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  some  either 
“  irritant  or  narcotic  ”  vegetable  material,  probably  the  latter,  causing 
“  nervous  sympathy.”  It  might  be  instructive  if  Mr.  Harrison  would  under¬ 
take  to  explain,  otherwise  one  would  think  that  the  words  “nervous  sym- 
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pathy  ”  are  used  to  cover  ignorance  as  to  how  an  irritant  or  narcotic  acting 
on  the  intestinal  tract  would  create  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  kidneys,  to  the 
extent  of  “  staining  a  filly’s  buttocks  very  much.”  Has  Mr.  Harrison  ever 
produced  Haematuria  by  administering  narcotic  drugs,  as  opium,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  considers  that  by  stating  that  “  Ol.  terb.  is  a  valuable  remedy 
for  bleeding  of  all  kinds,”  etc.,  explains  how  it  arrests  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  a  mere  statement  which  offers  no  explana¬ 
tions  does  not  convey  the  necessary  intelligence,  and  his  being  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  action  of  the  drug,  his  evidence  is  post  hoc^  and  as  he  cannot  trace 
cause  to  effect,  he  ought  to  consider  the  recovery  of  his  patients  and  the 
administration  of  01.  terb.  a  coincidence. 

His  reasons  for  employing  mustard  to  the  loins  of  the  filly  are,  I  consider;, 
quite  original,  and  the  treatment  is  expectant  treatment  par  excellence. 

His  reply  to  question  four  is  rather  unfortunate,  as  by  that  he  has  shown 
that  he  first  gives  drugs  to  create  superpurgation,  and  then  opium  and  Plumb, 
acet.  to  control  the  purgatives.  Such  treatment,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be 
extolled,  but  rather  avoided. 

In  question  six  I  suggested  that  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  an 
enlargement  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  as  Mr.  Harrison  thought  it  to 
be  the  bladder  distended  with  fluid,  the  employment  of  the  catheter,  or  other 
means  of  emptying  the  bladder,  would  assist  the  diagnosis,  and  if  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  had  emptied  the  bladder,  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  enlargement  was  the  distended  bladder. 

It  might  be  quite  easy  for  a  brain  of  so  lively  imagination  as  that  of  Mr. 
Harrison’s  to  “  manufacture  a  physiological  hypothesis,”  to  explain  how  a 
tumour  2  lbs.  weight,  situated  in  the  uterus,  should  cause  bleeding  from  the 
kidneys,  but  then  the  theory  manufactured  might,  after  all,  prove  a  failure, 
and  your  readers  would  be  asked  to  accept  it  cum  grano  salts. 

I  am  asked  “  for  some  memento  from  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs.”  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  fact — “A  mule  in  my  service  recovered  from  Tetanus 
without  receiving  any  drugs.” 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  letter. 

Cairo,  May  ist.  William  Littlewood. 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  publish  a  few  remarks  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ?  First,  let  me  say  how  thankful  the 
profession  should  be  to  the  generous  donors  of  the  two  new  stained-glass 
windows,  which  were  universally  admired.  As  to  the  meeting  itself,  it  was 
expected  to  be  stormy,  and  yet  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that,  owing  mainly 
to  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  chair,  it  was  conducted  as 
quietly  as  could  well  have  been  expected,  and  every  one  was  allowed  a  full, 
fair,  and  impartial  hearing.  There  was,  therefore,  left  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  stifling  of  discussion,  which,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  the  greatest 
extent. 

There  was  at  the  outset  some  contention  about  the  presence  of  reporters  ; 
and,  very  rightly,  all  except  the  official  reporter  were  requested  to  withdraw. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  private  business  of  the  profession  should 
become  the  property  of  the  public.  We  meet  to  discuss  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  the  profession  by  the  profession^  and  it  is  only  right  that  its  members 
should  go  to  their  own  professional  organs  for  correct  reports.  It  was  felt 
by  the  great  majority  present  that  it  was  not  a  piece  of  very  good  taste  or 
tact  that  a  member  of  the  profession  should  have  introduced,  as  a  reporter, 
one  whose  name  had  been  removed  from  the  register  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons ;  nor  was  it  less  extraordinary  that  the  latter  should 
have  attempted  resistance,  and  been  backed  up  by  his  introducer  and  two  or 
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three  others.  Happily,  the  sense  of  the  meeting  put  down  this  procedure, 
and  order  was  so  far  restored. 

As  it  was  voted  that  a  full  report  of  the  speeches  and  observations  should 
appear  in  the  professional  journals,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  them  ;  but 
the  disturbances  at  Edinburgh,  as  was  generally  foreseen,  were  the  burning 
topic.  These  were  fully  discussed  and  placed  before  the  meeting  in  every 
possible  light,  with  the  result  that  the  action  of  the  President  and  Council  was 
very  strongly  upheld.  No  impartial  person  could  have  listened  to  the  discussion 
without  plainly  seeing  that  the  riotous  and  disorderly  students  were  entirely 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  had  not  a  shred  of  an  excuse  for  their  conduct. 
Every  one  thought  that  some  kind  of  plausible  defence,  at  least,  would  be  set 
up  for  them;  but  when  Professor  McFadyean  had  said — as  he  was  under¬ 
stood  to  say — that  though  he  condemned  the  students,  he  did  not  discourage 
them,  it  was  perceived  that  the  opinion  of  all  well-wishers  of  professional 
progress  and  discipline  could  only  be  that  the  Clyde-street  School  was  in  a  false 
.position  in  the  controversy.  This  was  the  subject  of  general  remark,  and  hopes 
were  freely  expressed  that  it  would,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  try  to  get  out 
of  the  bog  in  which  it  has  been  painfully  struggling,  and  tread  once  again  on  the 
firm  ground  of  loyalty  to  professional  order  and  discipline.  Fears  were  by 
some  expressed  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  set  up  a  rival  Charter  to 
that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  success  of  such  an 
effort  is  most  improbable,  as  no  Government  would  be  likely  to  make  so 
retrograde  a  step,  and  especially  when  it  is  asked  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  profession,  through  its  examiners,  wishes  to  afford  too  mtich  protection  to 
the  public.  A  more  absurd  plea  for  a  reactionary  measure  has  never  been 
propounded.  It  is  one  which  will  not  bear  argument,  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  exposing  the  unworthy  motives  of  those  who,  from  self-interest 
and  selfishness,  support  such  a  scheme.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  some 
who,  also  it  is  to  be  supposed  from  self-interest,  coquet  with  this  idea^  and 
who  are  engaged  in  the  exceedingly  difficult  operation  of  running  with  the 
hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  It  is  most  amusing  to.the  spectator,  because 
such  conduct  is  always  so  very  transparent.  However,  the  profession  will 
know  how  to  estimate  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  wish  that,  as  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  so  deci¬ 
sively  in  favour  of  our  President,  Council,  and  Examining  Board,  efforts  will 
now  be  made  to  insure  that  discipline  shall  be  maintained,  that  a 
method  may  be  discovered  to  satisfactorily  settle  all  differences,  and  to 
render  a  recurrence  of  the  late  deplorable  disturbances  an  impossibility. 

“  Anglo-Scotus.” 


VETERINARY  EXAMINATIONS  AND  EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

Sir, — An  address  of  Professor  Williams  recently  appeared  in  the  Scottish 
Leader,  commenting  on  the  late  disturbances  among  the  students  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  also  on  the  composition  of  our  examining  board.  As  to  the 
disturbances,  I  may  briefly  say  that  our  profession  appoints  its  own  examiners, 
that  it  has  never  had  so  good  an  examining  board  as  now,  and  that  it  is  its 
first  duty  to  protect  them  against  all  assaults,  whether  coming  from  friends 
or  declared  and  open  enemies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  profession  would 
not  deserve  to  be  trusted  if  it  were  to  confess  itself  so  imbecile  as  not  to  be 
able  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  candidly,  and  yet  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  criticise 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Williams  in  the  above-named  address  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  examining  board.  He  advocates  the  presence  of  eminent 
medical  men  and  specialists  on  our  board  of  examiners,  and  says  that  the 
diploma  would  therefore  carry  more  weight.  From  this  I  entirely  dissent, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — I  have  ample  means  of  knowing,  and  personal 
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experience  of  how  such  examinations  were  conducted  by  eminent  medical 
men  and  specialists,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  business  was 
almost  a  farce.  Medical  men  and  specialists  not  only  did  not  know  what  was 
required  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  therefore  very  often  put  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  childish  questions ;  but  also  appeared  to  think  it  their  duty  to  look 
upon  the  veterinary  student  as  a  kind  of  half-taught  boy,  and  therefore  they  set 
up  an  absurdly  low  standard,  and  often  passed  utterly  incompetent  men. 
Can  any  one  deny  this  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  what  was  going  on 
a  few  years  ago  ?  This  mistaken  and  ignorant  policy  often  made  specialist 
teachers  superficial  and  careless,  and  the  results  were  most  deplorable.  The 
profession  should  never  forget  that  the  schools  soon  begin  to  teach  up  to  the 
require7ne7its  of  the  exa^niners.  Slack  examiners  cause  teaching  to  be  slack, 
and  I  maintain  that  the  presence  of  “eminent  medical  men  and  specialists”' 
on  our  board  is  calculated  to  produce  slack  teaching  for  the  reasons  above 
given.  Why,  I  have  seen  some  of  these  examiners,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
candidate,  ask  what  he  had  best  be  taken  in  :  that  is,  what  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  know. 

We  do  not  see  medical  boards  of  examination  asking  veterinary  surgeons 
to  be  members  of  them  ;  no,  not  even  as  comparative  pathologists,  yet  such  a 
procedure  would  be  infinitely  more  rational  than  placing  medical  men  on 
our  boards.  In  criticising  medical  boards  of  examination  I,  of  course,  do 
not  intend  to  cast  any  blame,  yet  it  is  notorious  that  they  urgently  require 
great  reform,  which  is,  however,  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of 
different  licensing  bodies.  Let  the  happy  day  come  when  there  shall  be  only 
one  supreme  licensing  body  for  the  medical  profession,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  an  enormous  improvement.  Let  us  follow  the  medical  profession  only 
when  we  see  it  treading  the  path  of  enlightened  progress,  not  when  we  see 
it  struggling  on  the  rough  road  of  prejudice  and  incompetencv,  from  which  it 
is  even  now  making  vigorous,  but  thus  far  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  escape. 
But  we  shall  yet  see  this  noble  profession  succeed  in  its  battle  against 
ignorance,  self-interest,  and  obstinate  misrepresentation. 

Professor  Williams,  in  his  address  as  reported,  goes  on  to  say  that  toa 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  candidate  and  the 
student.  Here,  again,  I  entirely  dissent.  Very  many  of  our  students,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  very  many  qualified  men,  are  woefully  deficient  in  even 
the  rudiments  of  practical  knowledge.  In  our  profession,  what  we  should 
aim  at  is  a  combination  of  science  and  practice,  and  if  a  veterinary  surgeon 
does  not  possess  elementary  practical  knowledge  he  is  simply  a  laughing¬ 
stock,  a  failure,  and  a  downright  calamity  in  the  district  where  he  locates 
himself.  The  profession  is  responsible,  through  its  examiners,  to  the  public 
for  the  men  it  certifies  as  fit  to  practise,  and  to  argae  that  men  should  not 
know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  practice,  and  indeed  a  great  deal  more,  before 
receiving  the  diploma,  is  fantastic.  That  men  very  often  do  not  know  the 
rudiments  of  practice  after  two  or  three  sessions  at  college  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  fact,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  'Some  want  of  right  method  in  the 
teaching.  The  diploma  certifies  that  the  holder  is  ^  fully  qualified  to  practise 
the  a7't  and  science  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  MedicineS  How,  then,  in  the 
face  of  this,  can  it  be  argued  that  the  possessor  shall  not  have  a  fair  share  o.f 
practical  knowledge?  The  public  will  never  complain  that  the  examinations 
are  too  severe,  because  its  interest  lies  in  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity 
of  its  veterinary  surgeons.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  will 
have  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  quantity,  and  if  its  opinion  could  be  taken  no 
doubt  it  would  forcibly  and  justly  declare  that  our  examinations  are  still  far 
too  lenient.  By  all  means  let  us  have  science  combined  with  practice,  but 
let  us  always  remember  that  while  practical  knowledge  may  successfully 
pass  muster  with  the  general  public,  yet  science  without  practical  knowledge 
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will  in  the  eyes  of  that  same  public  only  be  a  laughing-stock  and  a  failure. 

In  the  address  under  consideration,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  “nervousness  ”of 
students  under  examination.  The  practised  examiner  knows  that  this  is  oftener 
due  to  conscious  ignorance  than  anything  else.  Where  there  is  knowledge  of  the 
subject  immediately  under  consideration,  “nervousness”  in  a  student  is 
extremely  rare.  This  talk  about  “  nervousness  ”  recalls  to  mind  the  very 
true  story  told  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  great  surgeon,  when  examining  a 
medical  student.  “ Come,”  said  Sir  Astley,  “you  must  know  the  answer  to 
so  simple  a  question.”  “Sir,”  said  the  student  after  much  pressure;  “I 
could  answer  it,  but  I  feel  so  nervous.”  “  No,”  replied  Sir  Astley,  “you  do 
not  feel  nervous,  but  you  feel  ignorant.”  That  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  general  experience  of  examiners,  for  “nervousness”  is  only  present 
when  the  candidate  is  casting  about  for  an  answer — in  short,  he  “feels 
ignorant.” 

Let  us  then  steadily  support  our  examining  board.  That  any  particular 
examiner  should  have  a  reputation  for  being  strict  should  only  be  a  strong 
recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession,  and  we  should  especially 
exact  that  the  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  shall,  at  the  very  least,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
practice.  Anything  less  than  that  would  be  a  breach  of  our  duty  to  the 
public,  and  would  irreparably  injure  the  whole  profession. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  I  have  no  connection  with  the  Examining  Board, 
Council,  or  any  teaching  college,  but  am  simply 
May  i4ihy  1887.  “An  Old  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 


Sir, — I  think  the  majority  of  those  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
Corporation  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  somewhat  rowdy  affair ;  indeed, 
a  friend  who  sat  next  me  confessed  when  it  was  over  that  it  was  the 
rowdiest  meeting  he  ever  attended.  And  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  who  the  earlier  speakers  were.  The  principal  talker  was 
perhaps  the  representative  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Dick  College,  and  if  his 
speechifying  and  his  manner  are  any  criterion  of  the  example  the  students  of 
that  unfortunate  school  receive,  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  rowdy  attacks 
on  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  should  be  a  feature  of  the  examinations 
there.  Those  who  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  last  July,  will  remember  the  disturbance  he  created  there  by  his 
impertinence  and  insolence,  and  I  observe  in  this  month’s  Journal  (page  381) 
that  he  acted  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Society.  His  letters  in  the  Scotch  papers  are  further  evidence 
of  the  man  who  did  his  best  to  create  a  disturbance  at  our  annual  meeting, 
but  was  so  nobly  frustrated.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Dollar,  little  need  be  said, 
as  his  reputation  is  well  known ;  but  the  meeting  did  well  in  resenting  his 
audacious  attempt  to  insult  it  in  introducing  a  person  whose  name  had  been 
removed  from  our  register  because  of  conviction  for  a  criminal  offence,  and 
insisted  upon  his  remaining  in  the  room  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  the 
reporter  for  Land  and  Water.,  which  the  editor  of  that  paper  has  since  denied. 
Poor  Mr.  Hunting,  who  usually  poses  at  our  annual  meetings  as  the  “  clever 
funny  man,”  finding  Messrs.  McFadyean  and  Dollar  had  borrowed  his 
thunder  (and  that  of  Dillon,  M.P.),  made  a  frantic  effort  to  cap  them,  but 
with  a  very  sad  and  painful  result.  A  very  active  co-adjutor  of  theirs  was  an 
individual  on  a  front  seat,  who,  not  long  ago,  I  was  informed,  offered  the 
President  a  bribe  of  fifty  pounds  to  have  his  brother’s  name  placed  on  the  list 
of  Registered  Practitioners.  The  Dick  College  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  unfortunate  in  its  representatives  and  advocates,  and  one  could  not  help 
regretting  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  recent 
events. 
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But  why  I  now  write  is  to  complain  that  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  nearly  four  hours,  was  largely  wasted  in  listening  to  three  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  taste  for  personal  abuse  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Surely  our  meetings  should  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
business  useful  to  the  profession,  and  not  to  the  indulgence  of  vulgar,  indecent 
personalities. 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of  rowdyism,  a  la  Edinburgh,  I  would 
suggest  the  institution  of  a  vigilance  committee,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  exclude  known  disorderly  persons  from  the  meeting.  Policemen  have  for 
years  been  required  in  Edinburgh  to  keep  order  among  the  veterinary  students 
at  the  examinations  ;  and  as  the  last  annual  meeting  showed  that  Edinburgh 
manners  were  likely  to  be  introduced  into  Red  Lion  Square,  it  would  be  well 
to  let  their  introducers  see  that  boorishness,  vindictiveness,  and  aggressive¬ 
ness,  will  not  be  permitted  to  revel  unchecked  in  our  new  home.  Hitherto 
our  proceedings  have  been  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  gentlemanly  manner  ; 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  them  degraded  to  the  level  which  it  was  attempted 
to  bring  them  on  May  2nd.  I  hope  my  hint  will  be  acted  upon,  and,  that  the 
meeting-room  in  Red  Lion  Square  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  converted  into  a 
bear-garden,  or  a  House  of  Commons  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  patriots. 

,  “  Pax.” 


Dear  Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  will  you  allow 
me  a  little  space  in  order  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  third  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Greaves’  letter  in  the  May  Journal.  He  writes:  “It  appears  that  the 
students  who  presented  themselves  from  the  Dick  College  last  January  were 
a  bad  lot  ....  I  sympathise  with  Professor  Walley  in  having  such  a  lot — a 
lot  possibly  that  no  teacher  could  teach.  Their  characters  are  proved  by 
their  conduct  in  the  streets.” 

I  am  one  of  the  students  who  presented  themselves  at  the  January  exami¬ 
nations,  and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  rejected,  I,  according  to  Mr.Greaves, 
come  under  his  ban  of  belonging  to  a  “  bad  lot,  whose  characters  are  proved  by 
their  conduct  in  the  streets.”  I  cannot,  sir,  allow  such  an  attack,  such  a 
stigma,  to  be  cast  on  my  character  without  at  least  making  an  effort  to  defend 
myself,  and  to  leave  my  case,  which  is  also  that  of  my  fellow  students,  before 
the  members  of  our  profession,  whose  impartial  judgment  I  rely  on  with  im¬ 
plicit  confidence.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  when  a  gentleman  holding  such 
a  high  position  in  our  profession  as  Mr.  Greaves  undoubtedly  does  hold 
makes  such  a  serious  and  injurious  charge,  it  must  necessarily  have  its  weight 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  read  his  charges. 

He  accuses  me  of  being  a  member  of  a  “  bad  lot,”  whose  “  characters  are 
proved  by  their  conduct  in  the  streets.”  That  is  very  strong  language,  and  it 
has  obtained  a  very  large  publicity  through  the  medium  of  your  journal, 
thereby  doing  me  a  serious  injury.  Mr.  Greaves  has  grossly  slandered  me  by 
that  charge,  and  I  now  call  on  him  as  a  gentleman  to  withdraw  it. 

I  took  no  part  in  the  disturbance,  I  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
scene  of  the  disturbances,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  disturbances  until  the  following 
Monday.  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  same  statement  on  oath  before  any 
committee  of  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Royal  College.  The  majority  of  my 
fellow  students,  who  are  stigmatised  as  members  of  a  “  bad  lot,”  can  make  a 
similar  statement  with  regard  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  bad  enough  that  I  have  to  submit  calmly  and  quietly  to  the  sentence 
of  relegation  for  my  supposed  participation  in  the  disturbance,  without  being 
held  up  to  public  execration,  as  Mr.  Greaves  has  endeavoured  to  do  ?  I  can’t 
understand  how  any  gentleman  can  make  such  an  injurious  accusation  against 
another  without  being  in  a  position  to  substantiate  the  charges  he  has  made. 
The  principle  of  convicting  a  man  of  a  crime  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  defending  himself  has  no  place  in  my  mind.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  arbitrary  and  barbaric  principle,  unworthy  even  of  the  most  despotic 
judge.  Mr.  Greaves  has  deemed  fit  that  this  principle  should  be  applied  in 
this  case — because  an  assault  was  made  on  the  Examiners  it  was  taken  for 
granted  right  away,  without  even  investigating  the  matter,  that  the  rejected 
students  were  responsible  and  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  it,  and  must  therefore 
be  severely  punished  for  an  offence  of  which  they  were  entirely  innocent ; 
although  the  majority  of  them  were  not  on  the  scene  on  either  night,  still 
they  were  rejected  and  belonged  to  the  Dick  College,  and  on  that  account 
they  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others.  An  opportunity  was  not  allowed  to 
the  accused  to  defend  themselves.  An  inquiry  of  any  searching  nature  was 
never  instituted  by  the  accusers  nor  by  the  council  which  passed  sentence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Greaves  and  every  other  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  before  making  such  serious  charges,  should  first  find  out,  by  proper  in¬ 
quiry  and  investigation,  if  the  person  or  persons  against  whom  they  hurl 
their  charges  are  innocent  or  guilty  of  them. 

To  be  rejected  at  the  C.  examination  should  not  be  transformed  into  a 
crime.  1  am  not  the  first  man  who  was  rejected  at  an'examination  ;  although 
my  marks  could  be  better,  still  I  can  boast  of  getting  two  “  Goods,”  one  of 
them  from  Dr.  Fleming.  The  very  best  men  in  our  profession  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  man  who  says  he  does  not  err  deceives  himself. 

No  one  regrets  the  disturbances  of  January  last  more  than  I  do  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  unjustly  relegated  on  account  of  the  disturbances,  but  because 
the  occurrence  of  such  display  of  ill-feeling  tends  to  injure  the  good  reputa¬ 
tion  veterinary  students  have  always  held  in  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh,  May  _  John  F.  Roden. 

M.R.C.V.S — Your  remarks  are  scarcely  fair  to  the  gentleman  you  mention,  and, 
indeed,  reflect  seriously  upon  him.  We  should  all  be  willing  to  learn  regarding  the 
action  of  drugs,  even  from  those  who  may  not  belong  to  the  profession. 
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